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SOME  PARIS  MODELS 

By  VIRGINIA  BLANCHARD 


THE  Pigalle  quarter  is  an  old  art 
qui;rter  of  I^ris,  with  associations 

enriched  hv  great  nrimes.  It  is  an  xm- 
Americaniscd  quarter  which  still  flaunts 
its  (lag  of  disrepute,  cultivates  wickedneits, 
pursues  art,  and  is  happy. 

Here  few  English  or  American 
sturlents  rnme.  There  are  Russian, 
German,  ijjmni.sh,  and,  of  course, 
French,  but  for  the  most  part  the  Knglish 
and  American  students  flock  together  in 
the  one  time  famous  Quartier  LtUin  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine — a  quarter 
which  has  been  so  sucressfully  while- 
wahhed  by  these  missionaries  of  respecta- 
bility and  cold  water,  that  a  gentleman 
who  writes  clever  articles  for  the  London 
ma};azines  cnni])laiiu  d  in  one  of  them 
that  tht*  eliariu  and  ^lor}'  of  the  Latin 
(Quarter  iiad  [»erishcd  by  tiie  hand  of  the 
young  American  girl!  I  know  that 
gentleman  to  be  neither  a  dyspeptic 
nor  a  woman-hater  (that  he  might  be  was 
hinted  bv  f)ne  of  the  accused !),  so  there 
must  be  some  truth  in  his  statement. 
We  do  not  know  if  Thackeray  and 
Du  Maurier,  and  the  painters  who  made 
their  respective  days  in  the  art  world  of 
Paris  sf>  ^^ay,  would  have  found  this 
atniosplicre  more  congenial  tlian  that  ol 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Luxembourg  in 
the  old  regretted  days;  but,  at  least,  it 
is  a  more  proper  boarding-^hool  for  the 
young  person.  I'or  the  malcontent  who 
does  not  go  to  I'aris  ibr  the  purpose  of 
hearing  his  native  tongue,  and  "U^ng" 
with  the  girl  friends  of  his  youth,  there  is 
the  Pigalle  (}uarter. 

Henner  has  his  studio  in  Place  Pi<;all< , 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  a  number  ot 
ateliers,  whose  distinguished  occupants 
wear  always  a  red  ribbon  in  their  button- 
hole. Besides  there  are  two  famous 
No.  t.  Xew  Series.  April,  1903. 


public  ateliers,  where  younger,  if  not 
lesser,  painters  carry  in  their  mind's  eye 

decomtions  on  their  velveteen  jackets, 
which  are  not  visible  to  the  observer 
without  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Wliere  there  are  painters  there  must 
be  models,  and  in  Paris,  where  the 
artistic  ])o[nilation  is  the  largest  and  most 
cosmopolitan  in  the  world,  the  models, 
if  they  could  be  brought  together  in 
one  company,  would  make  a  little 
world  of  small  comedies  and  large 
tragedies. 

As  a  rule  they  know  eaeh  oilier  only 
as  other  people  do,  according  to  their 
common  successes  and  common  failures. 
The  better  class  women  of  thi'  pro- 
r<  sNion — that  is  those  whose  gifts  lia\  e 
earned  for  them  the  honour  of  posing 
for  great  paiiUers  always  say  in  reply  to 
enquiries:  "Oh,  /  don't  know  any 
mcdilsl"  in  a  tone  which  says  :  "  My 
dear  sir,  though  my  beauty  is  such  I 
cannest  escape  the  iin])ortunities  of 
painters  and  i  have  consented  to  make 
the  world  the  happier  for  my  having 
been  created,  still,  you  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  supjxjsing  mc  to  be  an 
ordinars'  model."  Her  case  is  an  excep- 
tional one.  I  liave  known  a  great  many 
exceptional  cases;  in  fact,  there  is  quite 
a  colony  them. 

With  the  men  it  is  different.  Being 
men  their  self-respect  is  not  at  stake,  and 
they  have  a  certain  professional  pride. 
Having  an  instinct  for  a  life  for  which 
they  are  hardly  equipped  to  enter  as 
masters,  they  enter  by  its  back  door, 
as  it  were,  and  prefer  the  drudgery  of 
Hohemia  to  the  colder,  more  prosaic  toil 
of  a  less  artistic  calling. 

I  know  a  man  who  now  wears  the  .Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  who  beg^n  life 
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as  a  modd,  but  he  was  an  exceptional 
man. 

Before  tliL-  mists  are  scatterL-d  along 
Rue  Duperre  by  a  tardy  sun  rising  ubove 
the  white  towers  of  Sacre  Cceur,  on  the 
heights  of  Montmarti:^  when  the  goat- 
herd, in  his  blue  smock  and  sabots,  has 
driven  his  fl<><  k  before  the  wild  musir  of 
his  pij>e  alf.iiiL;  Rue  <les  ^[a^tvrs  bfymid 
Montmartrc,  into  suburban  Paris — there  is 
a  gathering  of  the  biotherhood  of  models 
around  the  fountain  of  Place  Pigalle. 
They  gather  there  every  Monday  morning 
of  the  year.  It  is  an  old  custom  of  the 
quarter,  the  origin  of  whicli  is  forgotten 
in  the  melk  of  traditions. 

Now  and  then  one  habitu^  disai)pear$ 
and  his  romrades  say  with  dramatic  effect 
to  the  im}uiring  painter  :  **  //  fit  mart ! " 
followed  by  a  long  sad  recital  of  how  tlie 
life  killed;  the  hardness  of  the  life;  the 
cruelty  of  it  I  (but  they  would  not  leave 
it  for  another ;  oh,  no,  not  for  a  fortune  !). 
The  dismal  recital  is  accompanie<i  by  a 
Greek  chorus  of  "C'est  vrai!  C  csi  vrai, 
monsieur!''  from  the  sunrounding  group. 

But  the  children  who  are  often  pro- 
fessionals at  six  years  of  age  fill  the  places 
left  vacant,  so  the  actors  change  parts, 
but  the  scene  remains  one  of  those 
classics  of  Bohemkui  life  whidi  sarvives 
generations. 

It  is  a  strange  group  of  humaiuCf  these 
models,  in  iheir  varied  and  errcntrir 
costumes.  Velveteens,  long  cloaks  (which 
drape  the  figure  with  a  certain  pic- 
turesque grace),  wide  soft  hats,  and  long 
hair  seem  to  be  the  accepted  mo(/f,  as 
well  as  the  peasant's  costume  of  Italy, 
which  the  wotncn  sometimes  wear.  The 
men  who  possess  costumes  usually  carry 
them  in  a  bag  of  bright  stuff  under  their 
long  cloaks. 

The  commandiiiL;  Raphael,  whose  name 
no  doubt  was  chosen  alter  liis  ciioice  of 
profession,  occupies  tlie  central  jxjsition, 
partly  by  reason  of  his  great  height  and 
also  because  he  is  a  bulwark  around 
which  the  weaker  members  cling. 

He  is  to  a  limited  extent  a  burn 
tragedian.  His  natural  pose  i&  one  of 
uncompromising    fierceness.      Hei  the 


mildest  hearted  of  old  foseurs^  would 

make  a  splendid  mcxicl  for  a  bandit, 
with  his  fierce  brows,  long  wild  locks 
and  beard. 

A  little  pathetic,  laded,  grimy  figure 
by  his  side  is  "gramd-^Hht,"  as  they 
call  her,  an  old,  grey-haired  woman,  still 
hugging  the  illusions  of  her  youth,  and 
waiting  in  the  tawdry  splendour  of  her 
national  costume  for  the  |>ainters  who 
used  to  celebrate  her,  and  who  have  long 
since  pass> d  bv  for  the  last  time.  The 
kindly  Raphael  taps  his  brow  signifi- 
cantly, and  nnirniurs  "  jLV/t'  <st  foilc  ."^ 

And  that  little  rogue  Jean  Dagnano  of 
the  glorious,  melancholy  eyes.  It  is  not 
often  that  Jean  joins  the  group  at  the 
place,  for  he  is  a  much-retjuested  model, 
and  his  engagements  are  made  ahead,  hut 
sometimes  he  comes  looking  like  a  hiile 
old  man  in  his  long  trousers,  much  too 
big  for  him,  and  great  hat  which  reposes 
comically  over  his  ear  lUit  even  in 
those  absurd  clothes  he  has  a  certain 
charm — the  union  of  ihe  ludicrous  with 
the  beautiful. 

The  young  Madonna  but  recently  come 
from  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  her  brown 
cheeks  still  warnt  with  Southern  sunshine, 
has  learned  the  mlue  of  a  sweetly 
maternal  expressioft  and  is  always  pro- 
vided with  an  tn/attt  of  the  proper  age, 
even  when  she  must  rent  it ! 

llierc  is  the  old  Dagnano  of  the 
samtly  face,  and  the  gay  philosopher  who 
smokes  his  pipe,  exchanges  clever  repartee 
with  his  comrades,  and  scorns   to  be 

anxious  as  to  the  coming  of  the  painter. 
The  painter  descends  from  his  heights 
at  an  early  hour,  and  proceeds  slowly  to 
the  Place,  He  appears  in  the  distance  ! 
The  curttun  has  risen,  the  play  has  begun ! 

Raphai!,  a   step   forward,  tosses 

lu'>  In  id  .iiid  knits  his  shaggv  brows  into 
ihcir  iiercest  expression ;  tiie  cider  Dag- 
nano turns  his  martyred  eyes  heavenward ; 
the  Madonna  rests  hers  tenderly  on  the 
infant  for  whom  she  is  paying  a  franc  a 
<lay  ;  the  '•V.r.ri  man  with  the  bushy  hair, 
whose  ftju:-  ^ln  d  of  its  strange  garments 
IS  a  nuxlcl  of  athletic  power,  turns  his 
back   (which    is   his  good  point)  and 
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demands  a  liyht  of  his  j;ay  friend  !  If  it 
is  all  acting  it  is  not  had  art.  Each 
pcrlornicr  has  j)crlcctcd  his  roU  in  this 
one^t  pantomime  of  the  Greets  until  it 
rivals  the  performances  of  the  Od^on! 
The  happy  mcxK  l  uho  walks  away  in  the 
f(K>t5;tfp^  <)f  t!ic  \t  l\t  tL<  nrd.  IniiL^-haircd 
painter  ot  the  ([uartcr  is  as  real  in  his 
part  as  is  his  patron.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  such  a  pleasing,  pretty  part!  ^Vho 
would  ess;iy  to  separate  the  real  from 
the  makc-bt'licvc :  the  sentintent  from 
the  colour  ol  it :  the  jwssion  from  the 
show  of  it,  in  delightful  Paris? 

It  is  all  art ;  and  if  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful  they  forget  the  truth,  if  the 
original  idea  is  lost  in  the  thousand 
seductive  by-paths  of  art.  still,  we  have, 
once  or  twice  ui  a  century,  a  Millet  or 
a  Rodin  to  sound  a  recall  to  the  stem 

MotllcT. 

"  Jean  Dagnano,  2,  Passage  Crimee  " — 
our  cocker  knt*w  nothing  of  Passage  Crimee. 
How  could  a  resix'ctable  cochcr  driving 
a  rubber-tired  votture^  and  having  his 
stand  in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  be 
cxpectetl  to  know  such  an  intpossible 
address  ?  He  shrugged  his  shoulilers, 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  U)wtretl  tlie 
comers  of  his  mouth,  thus  oonve)ing  his 
du^stt  and  also  the  i»KX  that  he  assumed 
no  respi»nsil)iHty  in  the  matter. 

Passiige  (.'rimer  is  in  I^i  N  ilk-tl*  .  and 
La  Villetle,  of  course,  is  out  of  thetpiestion 
except  for  a  spccially-planrted  and  daring 
expedition.  It  was  here  that  Jean  of  the 
sombre  e\>-^  and  black  locks  ittsided, 
and  we  wished  to  find  him  at  li»)me. 
In  tlie  IJatignolles  it  was  all  very  wtll 
and  resjKtrlable  enough  that  is,  it  was 
not  quite  bevimd  the  pate — but  when  we 
turned  into  an  old  street  in  the  winity 
of  tlif  <>t),ti  of  the  Seine,  o'lr  cochfr 
began  tt)  show  signs  of  wavering  at  his 
post.  He  had  ^unk  his  chin  into  a 
great  black  muffler  until  he  was  almost 
inaccessible  to  pul»lic  view ;  5hc  »  urve  of 
his  ba<  Is  indicated  plainly  th.it  he  was 
tlee|)ly  humtiiati  <!  ;  and  he  walked  his 
horse  vvliilc  he  asked  inlornialion  ol  every 
pedestrian,  explaining  with  the  last  touch 
of  hauteur  which  he  could  summon  to  his 


aid,  that  he  knew  no  su<  h  address. 
Even  the  horse  looked  .islumud  a  Paris 
cab  horse  1  a  typical  one  which  wheeacetl 
habitually,  and  wliose  bones  rattled  in  the 
harness  with  every  breath  he  drewt 

At  last  the  place :  After  all,  it  M*as  so 
narrow  a  ffittirf  could  not  pass  into  it, 
and  so  cr(X)ke(i  we  could  not  see  tlie 
end  of  it.  Suddenly,  as  we  peered  into 
its  dark  comers,  it  swarmed  with  human 
beings,  all  gesticulating  and  talking 
wildly  in  Italian  and  bad  French  ; 
a  shocking  old  hag  came  out  and  gib- 
bered, and  waved  her  arms  until  she  con- 
veyed the  idea  that  she  knew  Jean,  and 
would  help  lis  to  find  him. 

We  followed  her  wilh  trrinhling  limbs 
and  chattering  teeth ;  we  thought  almost 
with  affection  of  our  scornful  cocker  wait- 
ing, and  longed  to  fly  back  to  his  pio- 
tection. 

Hilt  we  found  Jean.  He  was  quite 
worth  the  i>erils  of  the  search,  and  in 
all  the  squalor  of  his  surroundings  he 
liad  the  same  princely  dignity  and  cour- 
tesy and  melancholy  charm  which  he 
had  shown  in  the  more  favourable 
atmosplierc  of  the  atelier.  We  wondered 
what  he  thought  of  our  coming,  but  he 
was  too  real  a  patrician  to  give  any  sign. 

The  next  day  when  he  came  to  |K»se 
he  gave  us  a  few  pi<turesi|ue  details  of 
his  lite-  (that  long  past  of  ten  years'). 
He  had  come  to  Paris  from  luly  two 
years  before  to  make  his  fortune  (!)  as  a 
model;  he  was  a  pnifussional  now — he 
had  ,1  r  -l.  red  leather  ei^agemcnt  book 
which  hv  produced  in  proof  <)f  his 
claims.  Oh,  yes,  he  could  read  and 
write  Italian  and  French  both — he  had 
tieen  to  school  in  Italy.  He  was  quite 
unconscious  of  any  hint  of  precocity  in 
aciiuiring  two  l.mgii.iges  at  the  age  of 
eiglit.  lie  w.is  less  (ommuniealive  about 
his  life  in  Italy ;  it  .seemed  to  be 
shrr>uded  in  mystery,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  it  w.is  his  genius  for  the  picturesque 
or  if  he  was  re.dly  tlesirous  of  keeping  it 
iinillunnned.  He  was  cajjtivating,  and 
when  his  dark  face  was  lighted  by  one 
of  his  rare  smiles,  it  was  like  an  electric 
flash  in  a  dark  sky. 
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I  never  felt  so  humble  as  when  I  had 
to  "show  him  out" — that  is,  escort  him 
down  four  flights  of  stairs,  the  walls  of 
which     contained    some     rare  objects 


landing,  which  commanded  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  hotel. 

There  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  live  in   comfortable  homes 


which,  on  occasion,  had  proved  too  great  in  respectable  quarters,  and  pose  only  for 
a  temptation  to  the  artistic  temperament  the  elect.  They  have  a  |>articular  dis- 
of  certain  models.  taste  for  post-cards. 


Ri\PHAEL   OF  THE   I'lOALLE   QU ARTKR   POSIMl    AS  A 
ROUMANIAN  PRIKST. 


However,  he  forgave  mc ;  he  conveyed 
as  mu*li  in  his  "<?//  reroir"  which  in- 
creased my  embarrassment.  The  next  day 
I  could  not  fare  the  superb  magnanimity 
of  that  expression,  so  I  stole  down  very 
softly  behind  him,  and  applied  my  eye 
to  the  crack  of  the  door  on  the  third 


From  a  Drawing  by  \'iri;inia  Olancharit. 

An  amusing  incident  once  occurred 
when  a  youthful  and  ambitious  jointer, 
wishing  to  etuer  the  Salon  on  a  charger, 
so  to  speak,  thought  she  had  an  inspira- 
tion when  she  beheld  a  glorious  creature, 
who  was  one  of  the  models  of  Henner. 
She  wrote  (on  a  post-card ! )  asking  to 
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make  an  engagement.  Luckless  aspirant ! 
The  next  day  she  received  a  rcjily, 
couched  somewhat,  if  not  exactly,  in 
these  words:  "Madam, — Under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  I  reply  to  a  post-card,  and 
I  never  inconvenience  myself  to  pose  for 
any  but  painters  7vho  are  knou'ii." 


cesses,  and  for  one  by  Dagnan-Bouveret 
she  is  said  to  have  given  some  sixty 
sittings  for  the  head  alone. 

Her  dress  is  perfect  and  her  carriage 
elegant,  so  that  when  you  meet  her  on 
the  boulevards  among  those  gay  throngs 
of  beautiful   women   she   is  among  the 


DACNANO,    WHO   POSES    FOR    RKI.IGIOUS  SUKJECTS. 

From  a  Drawing  by  Virginia  DIanchard. 


The  crushed  young  painter  went  out 
and  purchased  a  box  of  tintcil  note 
paper  as  the  first  step  to  artistic  fame. 

To   this  class    belongs    the  beautiful 

Madame  X  .    She  is  a  perfect  type 

of  the  harem,  and  her  wonderful  eyes 
look  out  from  more  than  one  of  those 
fine  canvases  of  Eastern  life  by  Hridgman. 
She   has   posed    for    many    Salon  sue- 


most  r/iic  of  them  and  would  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  grande  dame. 

She  is  full  of  little  artless  graces,  and 
is  fascinating  in  every  |K)se  she  assumes 
— consciously  or  otherwise.  In  fact  the 
perfection  of  her  art  is  that  she  is  always 
perfectly  unconscious.  Her  innocence  is 
like  that  of  the  Garden  of  Eden — it  seems 
a   pity   to    disturb   it   with   a  three-ply 
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Japanese  screen — but  even  in  a  Paris 
atelier  there  are  limitations  to  naivete ; 
and  when  Raphael  is  posing  in  one  end 
of  the  room,  one  wishes  she  was  less  un- 
conscious, and  would  make  her  elaborate 
toilet  within  the  confines  of  the  paravtnt. 

She  carries  with  her  always  an  atmos- 
phere of  \'iolets,  early  spring  and  nightin- 
gales, and  when  she   has  rustled  out, 


dangerous  one,  and  her  experiences  would 
not  be  proper  reading  for  a  young  ladies' 
boarding  school. 

But  she  retains  her  atmosphere  of  inno- 
cence and  elegance  through  her  worst  tales 
— which  by  some  strange  chance  are  always 
her  best,  and  when  she  has  said  : 

"II  a  dit  !" 

"  Et  vous  ?  "  we  respond. 


JEAN    DACNANO   OF   THE   MELANCHOtA  KVES. 
From  a  Drawing  by  Virginia  BUncbard. 


leaving  only  the  least  suspicion  of  a  whiff 
of  perfumtr  violette  the  room  seems  empty, 
and  the  com|)any  dull. 

She  has  some  rare  hisioires,  this  lovely 

Madame    X  .      She    lives    a  quiet 

domestic  life  in  a  little  menage,  with  a 
husband,  to  whom  she  refers  in  the 
tenderest  accents,  but  her  profession  is  a 


"  Mais,  mon  Mari ! "  she  exclaims,  with 
such  an  expression  of  injured  innocence 
one  must  needs  believe  in  her,  and  fall  to 
speculating  upon  the  manner  of  man  her 
husband  must  be. 

To  see  Raphael  at  his  happiest  is  to 
see  him  in  his  costume  of  a  Roumanian 
priest.     Certainly   the  costume   is  very 
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beautiful,  ha\ing  been  purdiased  by 
Raphael  in  Rome,  after,  1  tancy.  having 
served  sonic"  rich  Rtmian  al  unc  of  the 
carnival  balls.  Raphael  himself  tones  in 
with  its  fine  colour,  and  he  covets 
admiration  like  a  child.  Wlien  I  first 
saw  him  in  this  costume  he  was  waiting 
for  nie  in  the  atelier,  fuU  of  happy 
anticipation  of  the  impression  he  would 
make.  I  was  pre-occupied  and  failed  to 
give  voluble  expression  to  my  admiration. 
His  face  rlmidt  d  with  disappointment,  so 
that  .someone  rcaiariied  in  English,  "You 
are  not  half  appreciative.  See  how  dis- 
appointed he  is!"  Whereupon  I  imme- 
diately struck  an  attitude  of  Startled  ad- 
miration, and  exclaimed  in  ecstacy : 
"Magnifique '  Quelle  couleurl  Quel 
superbe  ensemble!** 

Then  the  sun  rose,  and  his  face  beamed 
with  satisfied  vanity.  He  is  an  honest 
old  fellow,  who  never  disappoints  a  patron, 
is  always  on  time,  replies  promptly  (even 
to  post-car^),  and  win  keep  the  fire 
going,  and  stay  over  time.  Altogether 
he  is  a  noble  example  of  the  ])rofession, 
and  possesses  all  of  the  <  arfiinal  virtues 
of  the  calling,  which,  it  will  be  .seen,  are 
not  altogether  identical  with  the  Mosaic 
code. 

He  lives  in  the  by-ways  of  Mont- 
martrc  witli  his  wife,  of  wlioni  lie  ><[)eaks 
admiringly,  describing  iier  as  *'  tres  grosse 
et  trds  blonde,"  which  would  seem  to  be 
his  ideal  of  feminine  beauty. 

He  has  po.sed  for  many  of  the  "big 
men,'"  such  as  ("atr)lus,  Duran,  Honnat. 
and  Geromc,  and  tiierc  is  always  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction  among  the  hard-worked 
students  when  he  comes  on  for  a  week 
at  Julian's. 

'Vhc  old  Dagnano  has  the  face  of  a 
siint  and  a  martyr.  There  is  that  in  his 
face  which  is  difficult  to  describe,  but 
which  is  easily  felt  to  be  the  material  for 
religious  paintings,  lie  once  posed  for  a 
head  of  tlu'  (  hiist,  which  earned  him 
such  a  i(  jiut  uion  as  a  model  thnt  he 
has  had  urgent  oflers  to  leave  J'aris  and 
go  to  other  cities  while  certain  religious 
paintings  were  in  progress.  However, 
it  is  only  in  certain  poses,  and  from 


certain  points  of  view  that  one  gets  the 
beauty  of  hi<>  expressif)n.  There  are  poses 
of  his  head  which  give  quite  a  diflerent 
impression  of  his  character. 

It  is  as  though  he  had  lived  .so  long 
with  his  part  that  it  had  become  insepar- 
able from  him,  and  yet  had  not  altogether 
superseded  the  original  character  which 
was  diflerent. 

"I  dont  speek  Eenglish,  but  I 
speck  a  leetle  Americanse  I "  With 
which  wittiet»;m  "I'ippn"  screwed  his 
little  lace  up  into  a  most  imix;riineiu  and 
bewitching  wink  at  the  American  girl, 
while  he  pirouetted  on  his  little  bare 

toes. 

He  has  vanished  now.  nobody  seems 
to  know  where;  gone  back  to  Italy, 
perhaps,  or  further  to  that  other  land  of 
the  blessed.  But  wherever  he  is  now 
there  is  more  than  one  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  the  students  wlio 
worked  m  the  big  atelier  where  he  once 
posed. 

He  was  seven,  and  one  of  Nature's 
works  of  art.     To  his  physical  beauty 

was  added  audaritv,  sovfyir  /aire,  and  an 
eternal  gaiety,  before  wliich  ever)'  barrier 
of  human  reserve  or  dignity  or  ill-nature 
went  down. 

He  would,  from  the  throne,  in  the 
awful  hu.sh  of  working  hours,  holt'K-  wink 
at  the  most  formidable  spinster  in  the 
crowded  atelier !  and  that  without  a  re- 
buke. In  fact,  I  think  she  privately 
en(  ouragcd  him  after  she  came  under  his 

Sl.rll. 

He  embraced  his  favourites,  called  others 
by  then  first  names,  made  jokes  with  the 
''dragons,"  gave  acrobatic  performances 
among  the  wet  canv.tses,  and  finally 
would  sweep  the  atelier  for  that  tyrant, 
Anni  tte,  as  a  fmnl  art  f»f  grace. 

Kealiy,  we  .shall  have  to  gel  a  nurse 
in  if  we  take  them  as  young  as  this," 
commented  Lotos,  who  jxjsed  as  a 
formidable  intellect  only,  and  professed 
to  dislike  children,  but  who  was  secretly 
Pippa's  sla\'e. 

It  is  a  custom  on  Saturday  mornings — 
the  last  of  a  week's  sianee  in  the  public 
ateliers — to  pass  a  palette  around  among 
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the    -Students    for   the   benefit    of  the 

model.  Tliis  Ki'l,  rtton  is  quite  clisiitu  t 
from  llic  week  .s  eartjings,  and  is  large  or 
biimll  according  to  the  popularity  of  the 
model. 

I  think  "Pippa"  had  to  employ  the 

deep,  lx)ttomless  [)it  of  his  trousers' 
ixxkets  as  wfll  as  his  purse  for  the  sous 
tlut  weighed  down  tl^c  palette  that  last 
Saturday  momti^.  But  that  is  not  the 
end  of  the  story,  for  *'Pippa"  was  senti- 
mental. 

It  was  a  ease  fif  love  at  tit^t  si  ;ht 
with  '*  I'ipiKi "  and  the  American  girl. 
Things  grew  apace  and  by  Saturday  noon 
'*  Pippa "  had  arrived  at  the  poignant 
stage  where  he  wished  to  part  with  his 
worldly  goods. 

After  lunch  the  girl  came  in  from  a 
neighbouring  restaurant  and  found  him 
munching  dry  bread  by  the  stove  in  the 
big  enipty  rfxim, 

"  Is  th.1t  ."ill  you  eat  ? "  she  inquired, 
remembering  with  renuirse  the  *'  Chateau- 
briand"  ^he  had  just  finished. 

**Oui,  oui,  c'estassez  !**  He  appeared  to 
be  unusually  gay,  and  his  colour  did  not 
suggest  starvation. 


He  tossed  aside  the  crust  and  produced 
his  i)ursr.  bursting  with  five  and  ten  cen- 
time pieces. 

"  Regardez  I  "  he  exclaimed  gleefully. 

*'What  shall  you  do  with  your  sous?" 
she  asked,  by  way  of  making  conversation. 

'*  Atii  niK  / '  je  vou.s  montrerai !  "  and 
with  a  i(M)k  oi  inscrutible  oiystery  he  sped 
out  into  the  street. 

"V'oila!"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had 
returned,  and  diN-ing  deep  into  his  bulging 
jxickets,  he  prt)duced  in  lieu  '^(  lii-^  sous 
a  maiinifH  t'Dt  supply  of  hot  tiiarons,  which 
he  heapetl  in  the  lap  of  his  beloved. 

He  would  not  share  them,  but  stood 
o%-er  her  and  watched  every  moron  in 
delighted  excitement  as  it  disapjxared, 
exclainjing  encouragingly,  *'  Mangez  !  Kn- 
corc  niaiigez!"  When  the  last  one  had 
been  swallowed' he  gave  expression  to  his 
delight  by  a  double  somersault,  with  a 
climax  of  his  favourite  [X)se — the  Apollo 
Pelvetlere  — and  called  upon  the  girl  for 
applause. 

I1iat  afternoon  he  went  away,  and  the 
next  week  everybody  in  the  atelier  wondered 

why  life  Seemed  such  a  tlull  drudgery,  and 
evcr)'budy  else  so  old  and  cross  and  ugly. 


 II  9m  «i   

IN  POPPY-LAND 

By  A.  SYLVESTER  FAULKNER 

I am  dreaming  in  my  poppy-land  amid  the  rippling  com, 
^Ml  re  grasses  tall  and  comltowers  blue,  and  poppy-buds  are  bom, 

•And  the  biuls  and  breezes  sing  a  lullaby. 
And  what  is  all  the  rest  to  me? 
What  care  1  for  the  land  or  .sea? 
All  things  are  lair  and  sweet  that  lye 
Beneath  the  summer  sky. 

1  air  dreams  of  love  they  bring  to  me,  those  summer  winds  that  sigh 
Arrwnd  me,  while  above  my  head  the  seagulls  swoc^  and  cr}', 
And  far  awax  tl.  many  wail  and  weep. 

Crrat  l'imIs  '    i  a>k  no  more,  no  more 
Thin  tlvis  fair  world  beside  the  shore; 
liui  ii  i  wake  the  dream  is  o'er  — 
Give,  then,  eternal  sleep. 
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Bcfof  tbc  Pint  Aeeooat  of  Uw  Ot^  «f  Om  AtruccPs  IMu  IBxftman 
By  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 


The  Unknown  is  always  of  interest. 
'J'he  exploralioix  of  the  silent,  inhospitable 
wastes  around  the  Pole  has  always  been 
followed  keenly  from  the  early  days  of 
Phipps  and  Parry  until  Nansen's  achieve- 
ment, wlirn  he  reached  the  84th  parallel 
in  the  Fram.  ]>ut  it  has  been  left  to 
i'rincc  Ia/uis  of  Savoy,  Duke  uf  the 
Abruzzi,  and  cousin  to  the  reigning  King  of 
Italy,  to  conduct  an  expedition  still  forther 
north,  thus  breaking  all  previous  rcrnrds. 

On  hoard  a  NnrM'cpian  ship,  the  Jafon 
which  he  re  named  the  Puiar  Star — ^and 
accompanied  by  a  mixed  crew  of  Italians 
and  Norwegians,  he  left  Archangel  in  the 
summer  of  1899,  and,  encountering  great 
perils  and  hardships,  wintered  in  (lie  Bay 
of  Teplitz,  from  which  a  siedgc  expedition, 
led  by  Comnumder  Umberto  Cagni,  actu- 
ally  forced  its  way  up  to  86^  34'  N., 
the  highest  latitude  ever  yet  reached  by 
man. 

Having  just  concluded  the  translation  of 
the  Duke's  exciting  and  highly  interesting 
narrative  from  the  Italian,  I  am  now  able 

to  give  for  the  first  tinu-  to  1  .nglish  readers 
an  account  of  the  aihcntures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  the  r(^yal  explorer  and 
his  gallant  party.  It  niust,  however,  be  brief, 
and  cannot  possibly  convey  half  of  the 
thrilling  stories  contained  within  the  two 
handsome  volumes  illustrated  !)ytliL  Duke's 
own  photographs,  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 

The  plan  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
carried  out  almost  in  its  entirety,  was  to 
leave  Archangel  f'»r  Tape  Flora  and  North- 
brook  Island,  where  a  magazine  was  to  be 
established  with  provisions  for  eight  months, 
and  four  boats  left.  Thence  the  original 
idea  was  to  proceed  to  Queen  Victoria  Sea, 
and  there  ^'  <  k  a  safe  anchorage  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  north,  close  to  the  lands 
lying  to  the  west  of  Franx  Josef  I -and. 

"Copytigbt  in  th«  United  Stales  of  Atactica  b|  William 
k  QttMiS, 


Sledgt:  I  xpeditions  were  to  be  airried  on  in 
autumn  and  in  spring  ;  the  first  was  to 
transport  supplies  to  Uie  lands  situated 
more  to  tte  north,  and  the  second  was  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  highest  latitude. 
\Mien  tliese  expeditions  came  back  at  the 
he<;innin;^  ot  ->iiiiiiiu  r.  the  place  where  the 
ship  had  wintered  was  to  be  left ;  or,  if  it 
were  then  too  late  to  do  so^  a  second 
winter  might  be  passed  there,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  expedition  was  to 
return  tf)  Cape  Flora,  with  or  without  the 
ship.  In  case  the  expedition  were  ship- 
wrecked during  the  autumn,  the  supplies 
on  board,  with  what  had  been  left  at  Cape 
I'lora,  would  enable  them  to  subsist  until 
the  arrival  of  the  relieving  ship,  which, 
after  two  years  had  elapsed,  was  to  be  dis- 
patched to  that  place.  If  it  were  impos- 
sible to  do  otfaeiwise,  they  might  retreat 
towards  Novaya  Zemlya,  or  to  the  Spitz- 
l>ergen  Islands,  aecnrding  to  dreum stances, 
by  means  of  the  boats  left  at  Cajx:  Flora. 

llie  plan  of  the  sledge  expedition  was 
as  follows:  It  was  to  start  as  soon  as 
possible  in  spring,  fnnn  the  place  where 
the  J'i'far  Stiir  had  wintered,  advancing 
in  the  direction  of  the  stores  they  bad 
left  during  the  autumn,  and  from  this 
point  cross  the  ice  towards  the  Pole.  The 
suppUes  were  ealeulated  so  as  to  maintain 
a  party  of  U>\xt  men  for  forty  days,  a  second 
party  of  four  men  for  seventy  days,  and  a 
third  party,  composed  also  of  four  men,  for 
ninety  days.  The  ship  was  tmder  the 
command  of  Captain  Evenscn,  a  Nor- 
wegian ;  and  as  Siberian  dogs  are  thi  most 
useful  animals  to  man  in  the  Polar  m  -  ions, 
many   of   them   were   taken.      i  l»e  total 

cost  of  the  expedition,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Jascn  and  supplies  for  four 

years,  was  ^38,41.^. 

Cnmmatider  ("nL'ni,  of  th*'  Italian  i^iavy, 
who  suecceJt-U  in  penetrating  so  lar  north, 
was  aged  thirty-six,  and  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  and  in  chatge  of 
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the  scientific  observations,  having  as  his 
assistant  Lieutenant  Querini,  who  un- 
fortunatelv  lost  his  life:  while  Dr.  ('aval I i 
Molinelli  acted  as  medical  officer,  and  had 
charge  of  the  zoological  and  botanical 
collections.  In  adtlition,  there  were  four 
Alpine  guides,  an  Italian  cckjIc,  and  ten 
officers  and  men.  This  intrepid  party, 
after  great  difficulties  in  stowing  their  stores 
in  the  limited  sjKice  at  their  conmiand. 


THE   •'POL.\R   STAR"   WINTERING  IN 
TEVUIZ  HAY. 

at  last  sailed  away  to  that  strange  land 
where  men  so  ceaselessly  pass  from  hopes 
to  delusions,  and  from  delusions  to  hopes. 

They  soon  found  the  state  of  liarentz 
.Sea  unfavourable,  and  becoming  hemnied 
in  by  ice  discovered,  to  their  dismay, 
that  the  British  Channel,  through  which 
they  must  i)ass,  was  simply  a  level 
stretch  of  ice.  This  was  the  first  of  their 
thousiuid-and-one  difiiculties  which,  by 
[xatience  and  perseverance,  they  eventually 
surmounted,  exhibiting  a  gallant  heroism 


that  has  assuredly  reflected  credit  upon 
the  Italian  nation.    In  Barentz  Sea  and 
Queen     Victoria    Sea    they    met  with 
many  illusions  and  daily  disappointment, 
and    on    August    ist    they  experienced 
the  first  pressure  of  the  ice.    At  Eaton 
Island,    six     days     later,    the  pressure 
ceased,  and  they  there  encountered  the 
Ctt/>f//ti,  which  was  returning  to  Europe 
with    the    W'ellman   expedition,  its  com- 
mander  having  unfor- 
tunately  met   with  an 
accident.   This  meeting 
was  not  a  g(H>d  augur)' 
for  the  Duke  and  his 
iwrty;  nevertheless,  with 
dauntless  courage  they 
steamed  forward,  leaving 
I'^urope  ever  at  the  stem. 

Twenty-seven  days 
after  sailing  from  Arch- 
angel the  Pohr  Star 
made  her  first  record, 
for  she  reached  82'^ 
4'  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Prince 
Rudolph  Island.  Lower 
than  the  Fram  record, 
which  drifted  as  far  as 
85°  47'  X.  ;  after  the 
Akrt  anil  the  Polaris^ 
which  reached,  resj>ec- 

J ^V;     lively,  82^^27'  and  82° 
k  1 6',     the    Polar  Star 

■  tiius   took   the  fourth 

J  place  among  the  ships 

'  that  have  gone  nearest 

to  the  Tole. 
•   "  The     vessel  visited 

Cape  Eligely,  which 
Payer  reached  in  1875  as  the  most 
northerly  point  to  which  he  could  pene- 
trate, and  then  went  on  to  Cape  Germania, 
at  last  entering  Teplitz  Bay  by  a  channel 
which  the  crew  cut  through  the  ice-field. 
The  cxpetlition  there  entered  winter  quar- 
ters. Tents  were  erected,  stores  and  dogs 
landed,  kennels  and  huts  built,  and  during 
the  last  days  of  light,  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  party  jjroceeded  to  settle  down 
to  life  on  shore.  The  ship,  being  fast  in 
the  ice,  was  at  last  abandoned. 
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"  While  under  canvas,"  says  the  Duke, 
"  we  followed  the  jame  order  of  the  day  as 
on  board.  We  were  called  at  seven,  and 
as  we  lived  in  a  common  room  we  were  all 
obliged  to  rise  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
The  first  breakfast  was  at  eight ;  work  began 
after  nine,  lasted  till  mid-day,  and  was 
taken  up  again  after  dinner  till  five. 
Supper  was  at  half-past  six,  and  few  of  us 
sat  up  after  ten.  Our  mode  of  life  was 
thus  as  monotonous  as  that  of  a  school 
where  all  are  obliged  to  act  in  the  same 


discovered  that  the  kennels  and  dogs  were 
buried,  while  their  own  hut  was  also  half 
buried. 

The  long  Polar  night  dragged  on  slowly. 
They  shot  bears  for  amusement,  but  also 
found  plenty  to  do  inside  the  tent,  and  out- 
side, where  the  registering  instrument  had 
been  set  up,  as  well  as  among  the  dogs, 
which  now  had  to  be  trained.  'I'he  most 
imjKjrtant  work,  however,  was  the  pre- 
paration for  the  sledge  expedition  towards 
the  Pole. 


way  at  the  same  time.  Our  different  occu- 
pations helped  us  to  pass  the  day  (juickly 
enough,  but  we  found  the  evening  tedious. 
After  some  months  subjects  of  conver- 
sation had  become  more  rare,  and  in  order 
not  to  repeat  the  same  things,  we  spoke 
little." 

Suddenly  there  came  a  terrible  hurricane, 
which  raged  unceasingly  for  eight  days,  and 
did  enormous  damage  to  the  ecjuipment. 
So  great  was  the  incessant  noise  that 
during  the  whole  time  they  could  scarcely 
hear  each  other  s|)eak.  'I'he  snow  was  very 
heavy,  and  when  the  storm  abated  they 


The  equipment  of  such  an  expedition 
across  ice  demands  much  care,  so  that  the 
weight  to  be  carried  niay  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  while,  by  judicious  selection 
of  the  rati(^ns  and  the  outfit,  the  members 
of  the  expedition  may  be  enabled  to  resist 
fatigue  and  to  li\e  in  a  climate  for  which 
man  is  not  adapted.  'I'wo  sorts  of  stores 
were  to  be  carried  on  the  sledges — those 
for  daily  consumption,  such  as  f(x>d  for  the 
men  and  the  dogs,  and  those  which  would 
not  vary,  such  as  hivah,  tents,  slee[)ing- 
bags,  cooking-stoves,  arms,  instruments,  and 
changes  of  clothes.    Dr.  Cavalli,  guided 
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by  the  data  furnished  by  Greely  and 
Nares,  fixed  the  rations  at  2lb.  i2oz.  9dr. 
per  man.  The  (juantity  of  petroleum 
required  to  cook  f(x>d  was  calcubted 
from  what  Nansen  had  consumed.  The 
boats  were  kayaks,  like  those  used  by 
Nansen,  built  like  punts,  with  the  plankiny 
replaced  by  canvas.  They  had  also  a 
canvas  deck  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  in 
which  sat  the  rower. 

Thus,  with  daily  adventures  and  with 
much  anxiety  and  hardship,  the  winter 
days  passed  until   l-'ebruary   i8th,  when 


little  band  again  set  out.  The  Duke,  who 
accomjxinied  them  for  some  distance, 
describes  how  constantly  the  sledges  were 
overturned  by  the  uneven  condition  of  the 
ice  and  the  swift  {)ace  the  dogs  travelled, 
and  how  the  way  was  lengthened  by  the 
zig-«»g  tracks  which  the  Alpine  guides  were 
compelled  to  make.  At  last,  however,  the 
royal  explorer  t(X)k  leave  of  his  second-in- 
command,  and  this  is  how  he  describes  it : 
"  Cagni  and  I  took  leave  of  each  other 
with  heartfelt  words,  which  expressed  our 
sincere  and  mutual  gcxxl  wishes  of  meeting 
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Commander  Cagni  —who  was  to  make  a 
dash  for  the  Pole  with  sledges — celebrated 
his  birthday.  On  that  day  the  party  nat 
for  devotions,  after  which  Cagni,  addressing 
the  Duke,  saluted  him  in  the  name  of  all 
and  assured  him  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions would  do  everything  in  their  j)owcr 
to  achieve  success. 

The  expedition  set  forth,  but  it  had  not 
gone  far  bef«>re  an  accident  occurred,  and 
it  was  com|K'lled  to  return.  The  mishap 
was,  however,  not  a  serious  one,  but  it 
showed  defects  in  the  equipment  that  had 
to  be  remedied.  Then  came  delay  after 
delay,  until,  on  March    nth,  the  gallant 


soon  again  after  a  successful  expedition.  I 
felt  that  this  time  our  parting  was  definite, 
and  that  I  should  not  see  him  again  until 
many  weeks  had  elapsed,  on  his  return  from 
the  most  severe  trial  he  would  have  to 
undergo  in  all  his  life.  If  it  had  not  been 
always  easy  to  live  together  in  a  limited 
s|uce  of  the  '"ime  tent,  at  that  solenm 
moment  no  memory  of  slight  misunder- 
standings ruffled  the  iramiuility  of  our 
minds,  or  rendered  the  last  clasp  of  our 
hands  less  affectionate. 

"  The  sledges  went  on  ;  the  doctor 
was  the  last  to  salute  me,  and  the  con- 
voy then   disapj)eared   among   the  high 
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hummocks,  (iini  and 
1  climbed  a  mound  of 
ice  to  see  the  convoy 
once  more  as  it  pro- 
ceeded on  its  way. 
Just  now  it  was  they 
who  had  s;duted  us ; 
this  time  we  saluted 
them,  and  from  far 
away  the  cry  of 
"  ExTiva,"  three  times 
repeated,  rcphed  to 
our  cheer.  It  was  the 
last  farewell  \\'e  k)st 
sight  of  the  convoy 
shortly  after." 

The  Polar  regions  admit  within  their 
limits  only  well-prepared  and  resolute  men, 
and  they  are  terribly  severe  towarfis  those 
who  go  there  carelessly  or  trusting  too 
much  in  their  strength.  Commander 
Cagni  and  his  party,  after  leaving  the  ship, 
met  with  a  series  of  terril)le  hardships  and 
disasters,  all  of  which  he  relates  in  his 
thrilling  narrative  appended  to  the  Dukes 
report.  Ix,*t  us,  therefore,  follow  him  over 
the  wild  trackless  wastes  of  snow  towards 
his  unknown  goal.  The  first  i>eril  of  the 
party  was  when,  through  inexperience,  a 
few  days  after  their  departure,  they  en- 
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camped  on  newly-formed  ice.  He  gives 
his  story  in  diary  form,  and  thus  describes 
their  narrow  escaj)e  : 

W'e  pitch  our  camp  on  a  spot  where  the 
ice  is  flat  and  tolerably  thick.  The  dogs 
whine  and  refuse  to  lie  down  on  this 
damp,  c(»ld,  salted  ice,  with  which  they 
c;uinot  even  ([Uench  their  thirst.  To  get 
a  drink,  the  poor  beasts  have  to  lick  the 
icicles  formed  on  their  coats.  To  prepare 
our  supper,  we  take  some  snow  from  the 
old  ice-field.  It  is  \cry  cold  ;  as  soon  as 
the  thermometer  is  exposeil  it  indicates 
38'  C.     Towards  seven  o'clock  the  ice 
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begins  to  press  on  all  sides ;  nearly  all  the 
men  are  already  in  their  sleeping-bags,  and 
the  night  is  very  dark,  so  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  set  out  at  this  hour  to  look  for 
some  safer  place.  The  howling  of  the 
dogs  make  a  weird  accompaniment  to  the 
noise  of  the  ice  pressure,  which  grows 
louder  and  louder  ;  at  times,  it  seems  to 
us  that  we  hear  towards  the  south  the 
distant  rushing  of  a  train,  and  at  others 
the  roaring  of  a  stormy  sea.  The  ice- 
field on  which  we  are  encamped  begins 


towards  midnight  it  is  39°  C.,  and  the  dogs 
cimtinue  to  howl,  the  ice  to  creak  and 
moan,  and  we  to  suffer  ! "  Next  day  the 
minimum  thermometer  reached  43°  C, 
but  although  several  dogs  died  of  cold  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  sur\ivors  were  very 
great,  they  managed  to  get  to  land  again 
and  continue  their  journey. 

The  cold  grew  more  intense  as  they 
went  further  north.  Cagni  tells  how  one 
day,  while  getting  dinner  ready  for  his  com- 
panions, he  accidently  touched  the  metal 
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to  groan,  and  its  outer  edge  bends  under 
the  weight  of  the  neighbouring  fields  which 
are  rising  upon  it ;  if  it  breaks  we  are  lost ; 
or,  at  least,  our  stores  are,  and  with  them 
all  hopes  of  glor)',  which  to-day  were  still  so 
bright,  will  dejKirt.  What  terribly  anxious 
hours  I  passed  that  night  as,  carrj'ing  a 
lantern,  I  went  round  the  boundar)'  of  the 
ice-field,  watching  the  progress  <jf  its  destruc- 
tion which  .seemed  inevitable  !  And  yet 
we  could  do  nothing  but  wait.  A  horrible 
time  of  suspense,  which  wore  out  our 
strength  more  than  any  stupendous  efforts 
could.     The  temperature  is  still  fiilling ; 


lamp  with  his  ungloved  hand,  and  two  of 
his  fingers  were  frozen.  'I'hen,  while 
seeking  to  remedy  the  evil,  he  made  it 
worse,  thoughtlessly  rubbing  himself  with 
snow,  which  was  probably  of  a  temperature 
of  about  45"^  C.  Both  his  hands  immedi- 
ately turned  white,  and  then  livid  to  the 
wrists.  Petigax,  who  at  that  moment 
entered  the  tent,  called  the  doctor,  and 
between  them  they  saved  his  hands  by 
rubbing  them  violently.  The  doctor  had 
already  had  his  nose  frozen  twice  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  Oilier,  meanwhile, 
had  had  a  toe  fro/en,   so   Dr.  Cavalli 
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ON    THE    ROAD    TO   Tllli  NORTH. 


left  Cagni  to  };<»  to  see  him.  The  ihcr- 
monicler  marked  47'  C  that  daj  . 

As  part  of  the  plan,  Cagni  sent  ba<  k 
Lieutenant  (^uerini  with  two  men,  Oilier 
and  Stokken,  rather  earlier  than  was  ar- 
ranged, but  unfortunately  Querini  lost  his 
life,  while  the  other  two  had  hair-breadth 
escapes.  N<»t\vithstanding  the  disj)iriting 
conditions  under  which  Cagni  and  his 
small  party  were  travelling,  they  still 
pushed  on  due  north  thrcmgh  drifting  snow, 
across  treacherous  icc-fields  and  over  huge 
hummocks  throughout  the  month  of 
March.  On  the  last  day  of  that  month  the 
sledge  expedition  halted,  and  Cagni,  with 
two  resolute  men,  Petigax  and  Fenoillet, 
started  forward  to  make  a  determined  dash 
to  reach  the  Pole.  I  <jUote  the  Com- 
mander's own  words  in  describing  their 
l^arting  : 

"At  ten  o'cl(Mk  Petigax  and  Fenoillet 
bid  farewell  to  their  companions,  and  set 
off  towards  the  north  with  a  sledire. 
Shortly  after  I  bid  Cardetui  and  Savoie 


goodbye ;  then  clasping  Dr.  Cavalli's  hand, 
a  sudden  feeling  of  cniotion  makes  us  fall 
into  each  other's  arms.  I  whisper  to  him 
a  last  adieu  to  carry  to  my  mother  and  to 
my  betrothed,  and  hasten  away  to  my 
sledges,  on  the  track  of  Petigax.  The 
weather  is  very  fine,  the  sun  shines  and 
tl(M>ds  the  snow  with  light,  and  our  five 
sledges  advance  swiftly  in  a  slightly  sinuous 
line.  While  crossing  a  small  pressure- 
ridge,  we  turn  to  send  a  last  greeting  to 
f)ur  comrades.  The  doctor  waves  our  flag, 
his  men  wave  their  cafis,  and  they  all 
sh(jut  :  'Cood-bye,  we  wish  you  a  happy 
voyage  I '  ...  We  would  wish  to 
answer,  but  our  vt»i«es  fail.  . 
Cood-bye,  dear  comratles;  may  God  pro- 
tei:t  and  guide  vou  safelv." 

After  leaving  his  companions,  Cagni  was 
soon  compelled  to  kill  .some  of  his  dogs 
to  ser\e  as  food  for  the  others,  and  then 
came  a  terrible  wind-storm  and  snow-drift, 
which  nearly  buried  the  party  in  the  shelter 
of  their  tent.    For  hours  thev  worked  to 
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rescue  their  stores  and  etjuipment  from 
the  snow,  and  then  on  going  forward 
nearly  lost  their  lives  by  a  sudden  opening 
of  the  ice.  Then  came  difficulties  with  the 
dogs,  harness  continually  breaking,  and 
accidents  with  the  sledges,  while  the 
weather  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Still  the 
three  dauntless  men  pushed  forward, 
making  some  rapid  marches  during  the 
early  weeks  of  April.  Very  soon,  however, 
the  appalling  truth  dawned  upon  the  heroic 
explorers — that  their  supplies  would  not 
hold  out — that  they  had  not  sufficient  food 
to  carry  them  fonvard  to  their  goal  !  So 
they  at  once  cheerfully  went  on  half- 
rations,  and  in  a  semi-starving  condition 
pushed  on,  determined  not  to  be  beaten 
while  their  physical  strength  held  out. 
On  April  13th  they  found  themselves 
at  84  50',  but  the  remaining  dogs  had 
become  weak,  and  the  going  was  now 
terribly  hard  on  account  of  freshly-fallen 


snow. 


In  those  regions  of  suflering  and  deso- 
lation, the  hcjpes  of  the  little  party  rose  and 
fell  each  day,  but  the  anxiety  over  their 
want  of  fcxid  was  ever  present.  The  storms 
increased,  and  each  day's  delay  brought 
them  nearer  starvation.    In  a  brief  article 


such  as  the  present  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  the  intense  excitement  which  seized 
the  explorers  after  they  had  gained  a 
latitude  higher  than  that  gained  by  Nansen. 
They  went  forward  with  redoubled  energy 
until,  on  Wednesday,  April  25th,  they  had 
advanced  as  far  as  they  dared,  owing  to 
their  failing  supplies,  to  a  p<)int  not  hitherto 
reached  by  any  human  being.  They  had 
broken  the  Polar  record  ! 

This  was  the  gallant  Commander's  entrj' 
in  his  diary  on  that  day : — 

"I  was  not  able  to  close  my  eyes  last 
night,  either  on  account  of  the  cold  or  of 
my  state  of  nen  ous  excitement ;  and  the 
men  also  slept  little.  We  rose  at  seven, 
we  ate  only  pemmican,  and  set  to  work  to 
get  the  sledges  ready.  I  have  decided  on 
leaving  one,  and  we  must  unload  them  all ; 
for  a  {jart  of  the  pemmican,  which  has 
hitherto  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
loads,  must  be  taken  out.  When  all  the 
loads  are  made  up,  the  heaviest  sledge 
weighs  4 1 81b.,  and  the  lightest,  from 
which  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  some 
time,  3741b.  I  place  in  the  snow  three 
tin  tubes,  hermetically  closed  with  wax, 
and  conuiining  one  of  the  usual  papers, 
addressed  to  the  Hydrographic  Office  of 


IN    THK    LAND   OF  SILENCE. 
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the  Italian  Royal  Navy.  I  have  written 
on  the  jxiper  : — 

•  April  25th,  lyoo,    86°  31'  N.  lat., 
68°  E.  long.     (I  believe  that  this 
is  correct  within  a  couple  of  miles.) 
Having  reached  this  my  furthest  point 
to   the   north,    I    l)egin   my  return 
journey  with   provisions    for  thirty 
days,  200  rations  of  jx.'mmican,  four 
sledges,  and  thirty-four  dogs,  with  300 
rations.      We    are  all   in  excellent 
health. — Cagni.' 
"  At  eleven  we  had  everything  quite  ready, 
and  we  take  our  coflee  and  milk.  \\'hile 
the  men  are  jxacking  up  the  tent  and  har- 
nessing the  dogs,  I  take   the  meridian 
altitude,  lK)th  with  the  artificial  horizon 
and  the  natural  horizon,  which   is  very 
distinct.    It  is  easy  to  do  so  on  account 
of  the  very  slight  elevati(jn  of  the  .sun  in 
this  latitude.    We  are  at  86*=  32'  N.  lat. 
The  convoy  is  ready  to  start  ;   I  photo- 
graph it,  and  give  the  signal  of  deiiarture. 
Peligax  goes  forward,  following  the  tracks 
made  yesterday,  and  as  we  take  the  first 
steps  of  our  return  to  our  own  countr)' 
our  hearts  heat  (luickly." 

The  perils  of  their  return  to  the  south, 
their  narrow  escapes,  their  long  marciies 


while  .staning,  and  their  terrible  suffering 
and  hardships,  are  all  described  with  a 
modesty  which  is  Commander  Cagni's  chief 
and  most  engaging  characteristic.  To 
those  who  desire  to  read  more  of  this,  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration and  heroic  daring  ever  written,  I 
would  heartily  commend  them  to  the  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi's  two  noble  volumes  entitled 
"On  the  'Polar  Star'  in  the  Arctic 
Sri." 

The  story  is  more  exciting  than  any  novel, 
for  every  page  takes  us  breathlessly  acro.ss 
those  white  trackless  wastes  in  .search  of  the 
unknown,  and  on  almost  every  page  there 
is  an  illustration — of  which  those  I  am  per- 
mitted to  reproduce  here  arc  s[)ecimens — 
as  well  as  a  quantity  of  photogravures, 
maps,  and  plans.  The  book  is  issued  in  a 
dozen  languages,  including  Japanese.  It  is 
to-day  the  standard  work  ujxjn  the  subject, 
and  will  probably  remain  so  for  a  gocxl 
many  years  to  come,  a  credit  to  the  royal 
Duke  who  organised  the  expedition,  a 
credit  to  the  heroic  Cagni  and  his  two  com- 
panions, a  credit  to  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  a  credit  to  the  enterprising  Italian 
nation — who  now  hold  a  record  of  which 
they  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Till-:  RESCUE 

\\'HArS  that?" 
V  As  (irant  jerked  out  the  question 
in  a  (juick  tone  of  suspicion,  and  pointed 
ahead  into  the  gloom  of  the  unlighted 
road,  I  heard  the  stealtliy  tread  of  rapid 
footsteps,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
shadowy  outline  of  a  vanishing  figure. 

'*  Probably  some  Palace  Spy  curious 
about  our  movements,"  I  said.  "  Nothing 
unusual  in  a  land  of  spies  like  this.  Did 
he  jjass  us  ?  " 

"  I  dcm  t  know.  \'ery  likely.  I  was 
thinking  and  chanced  to  look  up  and 
saw  him.  Poor  devil,  he  has  to  earn 
his  living  somehow;"  and  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  he  dismissed  the  matter. 
'*  Plenty  of  people  in  Constantinople  are 


curious  about  you,  Cyrus  ;  and  wlicn  we  take 
to  night  strolls  in  unfre<iuented  spots  it 
would  be  strange  if  we  were  not  shadowed." 

My  comjKinion  did  not  respond  to  the 
implied  invitation  of  my  words,  and  we 
walked  on  in  silence. 

I  had  plenty  of  fcxjd  for  thought.  If 
any  other  man  than  Cyrus  Denison  Grant, 
the  young  American  niillionaire,  and  my 
close  friend  and  chief,  had  conceived  the 
big  scheme  which  had  brought  us  into 
such  intimate  companionship  in  Constan- 
tin«)ple,  I  should  have  laughed  at  it  as  a 
wild  impossibility.  But  his  wealth,  his 
danng  brain,  his  boundless  enterprise  and 
resource,  his  tireless  energy,  his  dauntless 
confidence,  and,  above  all,  his  magnetic 
personality  had  overcome  so  many  appar- 
ently insuperable  obstacles  that  we  were 
already  far  on  the  road  to  success,  and 
victory  seemed  assured. 

I  was  deep  in  his  confidence,  and  we 
had  been  discussing  our  prospects  that 
lovely  April  night  as  we  strolled  and 
smoked  on  an  unfrecjucnted  road  between 
Pera  and  the  dirty  suburb  of  Kassim 
Pasha.  But  there  was  one  thing  he  had 
not  told  me — why  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  he  had  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  me  out  on  this  particular 
roatl  at  about  the  same  time.  And  the 
matter  puzzled  me. 

It  was  barely  ten  o'clock,  and  the  lights 
of  the  European  colony  behind  us  shone 
brightly,  throwing  up  a  glare  on  the  low 
scudding  clouds  which  the  soft  south  wind 
from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  was  driving  up ; 
while  to  our  left,  across  the  Golden  Horn, 
lay  Stamhoul,  dark  and  solemn  in  a  gloom 
relieved  by  scarcely  a  single   light.  A 
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sullen  contrast  typifying,  as  it  sccnied 
always  to  me,  the  sullen  protest  of  Mo- 
hanunedanism  against  the  encroachmenti> 
of  the  naticms  of  the  West. 

Something  of  the  same  thought  was  in 
my  companion's  mind,  for  when  a  turn 
in  the  road  gave  us  a  fuller  view  of 
Staniboul  with  the  intervening  water  below 
us,  he  stopped,  and  stood  looking  across 
the  great  harhour  on  which  the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  shipping  showed  up  against 
the  pnlMikc  sIukIow  beyond. 

Islam  sleeping  away  his  strength,  '  he 
exclaimed,  his  low  sonorous  vmce  deep 
with  feeling.  Think  what  it  might  be; 
aye,  and  what  it  shall  be  before  long.  ' 
As  he  spoke,  he  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height,  his  great  i'lgure  towering  above  nie, 
and  his  strong  handsome  profile  duskily 
outlined  in  the  gtoom  of  the  night,  while 
be  drew  in  a  deep  breath  as  though  drink- 
ing in  insjiiration  for  his  great  purpose. 
"By  Heaven,  a  scheme  fit  for  a  con- 
queror ! " 

Admiring  and  almost  reverencing  the 
man  as  I  did,  his  sudden  enthusiasm  in- 

fertt  i'  mr-.  nnd  tnijrther  we  stood,  too  full 
for  words,  inio.xicated  with  the  promise  of 
success,  and  ga/.ing  down  on  what  should 
be  the  realm  of  future  great  triumphs,  in 
which  he  was  to  be  the  chief,  and  I  but 
a  Very  minor  art^ir. 

Knowing  his  mood,  1  did  not  break  die 
silence,  even  when  we  resumed  our  walk 
and  turned  from  the  road  into  a  more  un- 
frequented by-way.  We  came  soon  near 
the  sj)f»t  at  which  he  usually  turned,  nnr! 
our  footsteps  were  slackening,  w  hen  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  was  broken  by  a  wunun's 
scream. 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  asked  Grant,  in 

a  tone  of  suppressed  exrilement.  "  It's  a 
woman  s  voice.    I  have  dreaded  it."' 

"It's  a  row  somewhere,  that's  all,"  1 
replied,  little  dreaming  how  fateful  that 
night  stroll  wius  going  to  prove  to  us  all, 
and  puz/lcd  Iiy  his  la.st  words.  "How  do 
you  mean  you've  dreaded  it?" 

"Listen,"  he  cried,  not  heeding  my 
question. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  we  ran  do  nothing ; 
and  we'd  far  better  get  back  home  than 


meddle  in  a  thing  of  this  kind."  lJut  my 
words  might  have  fallen  on  dcaf  ears  for 
all  their  effect  upon  him. 

"Listen,"  he  said  again,  laying  his 
powerful  hand  on  my  shoulder,  while  he 
strained  every  nerve  to  aitch  a  sound. 

The  cry  was  repeated ;  now  lomli  r  and 
more  insistent — a  cry  for  help,  unmis- 
takably, and  as  we  were  expecting  it  we 
could  locate  its  direction. 

"  Come ;  there's  a  woman  in  trouble. 
Quick  ! "  and,  turning,  he  rushed  off  at  a 
pace  that  made  it  ditiicult  for  me  to  follow 
him.  "I  know  the  way,"  he  called  to 
me  over  his  shoulder:  and  to  my  further 
surprise  he  made  good  his  wocds  imme- 
diately by  threafling  his  way  readilv 
through  some  devious  paths  between  dense 
shrubberies,  until  we  came  CMit  at  the  rear 
of  a  house  of  conridenble  size,  of  the 
existence  of  which  I  had  been  ^cnanL 

Some  ugly  business  was  going  on  inside, 
and,  as  we  reached  the  house,  the  noise  of 
struggling,  and  of  men's  voices  raised  in 
threatening  altercation,  came  to  us  through 
an  open  window.  A  deep  groan,  followed 
immediately  by  the  rejHirt  of  a  pistol,  came 
next,  and  then  shouts  and  curses  in  guttural 
Turkbh;  and  once  more  the  woman's 
screams  and  loud  cries  for  help,  first  in 
Turkish,  and  then  in  Greek. 

"They  are  Turks,  and  someone's  life's 
in  danger,"  I  said  hurriedly.  My  com- 
IJiuiion  had  not  waited  to  hear  me,  how- 
ever; but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  place 
that  omtinued  to  surprise  me,  rushed  to 
a  (}nor,  opened  it  and  sprang  into  the 
house. 

"  It's  a  fool's  game,"  I  cried  as  a  caution. 
I  might  as  well  have  called  to  the  wind ; 
and  fearin.;  —  I  knew  not  what — I  followed 
and  laid  d  iK  taining  hand  on  his  arm  a$  he 
was  opening  an  inner  door. 

"Do  you  realise  what  you're  doing, 
Cyrus  ?"  I  asked.  "  You  are  forcing  your- 
slIT  iiuo  a  matter  that  may  ruin  everything. 
In  IlLuven's  name,  be  Careful,  and  think  of 
the  consequences." 

"  If  you're  afraid,  man,  stay  outside,"  he 
answered  fiercely,  in  a  tone  he  had  never 
used  to  me  before,  while  he  shook  off  my 
hand  impatiently.   "  Do  you  think  I  don't 
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know  where  I  am  ?  "  and  as  he  sixike  he 
opened  the  duor,  and  we  burst  in. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  indeed  into  which 
we  dashed  thus  unterenumiously.  The 
door  ojx.ned  into  a  l.irge  lonj;  hall,  very 
dimly  Uglited  by  two  lamps  at  the  far  t  nd, 
fixed  on  pillars  at  the  foot  ot  a  broad 
stairway.  Standing  some  three  steps  above 
the  floor  was  a  woman,  h(  i  fare  in  shadow, 
her  hair  streaminj^  over  her  Nhoulders,  and 
her  dress  disordered,  facing  three  men 
armed  with  knives,  who  were  gesticiilaiing 
and  threatening  her  in  loud  angry  tones. 
We  had  arrived  at  the  moment  of  crisis, 
for,  even  a-S  they  menaced  her,  they  were 
hangmg  back  in  fear  of  tlie  revolver  with 
whicli  she  held  them  at  bay.  Uetwcen 
them  and  the  stairway  two  bodies  lay  on 
the  ground ;  one,  that  of  a  woman,  still 
with  t!it  stillness  of  death  ;  tlu-  other, 
a  (iKin.  groaning  and  writhing  as  if 
wounded. 

As  we  entered*  the  woman  fired  at  her 
assaihmts  and  missed  them,  and  the  report 

of  the  pistol  was  followed  by  a  great  shout 
of  ra  :e  from  Grant,  who  cried  as  he  rushed 

forward ; 

"  I  am  here,  and  will  save  you.  Have 
no  fear." 

"  The  blessed  Virgin  be  thanked!"  called 
the  woman  in  res|K»nsr  in  f  "irtck. 

Her  assailants  had  been  making  loo 
much  noise  to  nouce  our  entrance,  but 
faced  about  on  hearing  Grant's  sonorous 
voice,  and  ha\  ing  no  stomach  for  a  fight 
utuler  such  alt(  i  i  d  rinnmistances,  and 
taking  fright  probably  at  Grant's  big  nms- 
cular  form,  they  hesitated  a  second,  and 
then  bolted  tike  rabbits  through  a  door 
dose  to  them.  As  they  scrambled  through 
it  the  woman  fired  again,  and  again  missed 
them,  while  Grant,  seeing  she  was  safe  and 
unhurt,  rushed  after  them,  and  flung  hin  • 
sdf  at  the  door  which  they  had  fastened 
behind  th*  ni. 

Then  I  had  an  opport'inifv  o(  lookini; 
ilosely  at  the  woman,  whom  1  instantly 
rccogjiised.  She  was  Haidee  1'alra.s,  llie 
lovely  Greek,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  all  Constantinople,  about  whose 
personality  there  wis  a  ct)n.sideraML- 
mystery.     In  a  moment  1  guessed  the 


reasrms  for  Grant's  sudden  liking  for  these 
niglu  strolls. 

**  You  are  not  hurt  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  I  am  not  hurt,"  she  answered,  and  with 
a  smile  of  indescrilwble  loveliness  and 
gratitude  she  moved  down  into  the  light 
and  greeted  (iranl  as  he  approached.  *'  I 
was  only  frightened  for  the  moment  You 
saved  me,  sir,  and  I  thank  you,"  she  said, 
in  English,  and  coming  forward  with  the 
rarria.:t«  of  a  fnieen,  she  laid  down  her 
pistol  and  gave  him  her  hand.  He  took 
it  and  carried  it  to  his  lii>s ;  and  many 
things  were  made  plain  to  me  as  I  watched 
the  faces  of  both  while  they  stood  ga/ing 
each  into  the  othn's  ( \es,  oblivious,  as  it 
seemed,  of  my  presence. 

With  a  half  sigh  she  withdrew  her  hand, 
and  then  sank  as  if  exhausted  into  a  low 
chair,  in  which  she  lay  back.  Only  for  an 
injitaiu.  however,  ajid  then  she  spran'^'  up. 

*'  I  am  torgeiting  my  faithful  Ixlia,  and 
Koprili ;  shame  to  me  when  they  may 
have  given  their  lives  for  me."  She  bent 
over  the  woman  who  lay  so  still,  while  I 
tiinicd  to  the  man.  I  found  that  he  was 
wounded,  and  had  lost  a  great  quantity  of 
blood,  judging  by  the  pool  which  tay  all 
about  him  on  the  floor;  and  he  moaned 
and  groaned  disriia!I\  at  every  touch.  With 
Grant's  aid  I  loLinil  ih  *  wounds,  which 
did  not  look  so  serious  as  the  loss  of 
blood  su^sted ;  and  when  we  had  bound 
up  the  hurts  we  laid  him  on  one  of  the 
di\afis.  In  the  meanwhile  the  woman 
had  recovered  ccmsciousness,  and  with  her 
mistress's  help,  delicately,  tenderly,  and 
lovingly  gi\en,  she  succeeded  in  getting  to 
her  feet  and  staggering  up  the  stairway. 

"This  is  a  queer  business,  Cyrus,"  I 
said,  when  we  were  alone. 

•*I  wish  I  could  have  caught  those 
infernal  villains,''  he  replied,  glancing 
ai^ly  at  the  door  by  which  they  had 
escaped. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  knew  the  neigh- 
bourhood so  well,"  I  added  a  little  drily. 

"If  I  had  not,  there  wcMild  have  been 
murder  done." 

"True  ;  the  murder  of  a  very  lovely 
^^otnan.  liut  what  the  deuce  does  it  ail 
mean  ?  " 
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"  A  pretty  easy  story  to  read,  I  should 
tliink." 

**Vm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Matters  are 
generalty  just  what  they  don't  seem  to  be 
in  this  suhhmc  land  of  craft.    We're  piO* 

Iwhiy  only  at  the  bcginnini^  of  things. 
What  arc  you  going  to  do  ni  \t  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know.  What  we  liave  rescued 
we  must  keep  safe,  I  suppose." 

**H'ni!  That  means  you  are  going  to 
charge  yourself  with  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  C.reek?" 

"  \'es,  if  it  s  necessary, '  he  answered, 
with  characteristic  decisivenc^,  as  though 
that  ended  the  matter. 

**  Women  are  the  devil  in  Turkey,"  I 

mutteri  d. 

"This  woman  is  no  drvil,  Mervyn,'' 
and  he  said  this  he  looked  ine  straight 
in  the  eyes  for  an  instant. 

'*  Well,  I'm  with  you  if  it's  necessary,"  I 

replied,  after  a  pause,  "  But  for  Heaven's 
sake  I  t  u>  tr)  to  bottom  the  thing  and  see 

where  We  re  Liuing." 

'*  Do  I  generally  forget  that  ? '  There  was 
a  suggestion,  scarcely  perceptible^  it  is  true, 
of  defiance  in  his  manner  and  words ,:  an 
unwonted  intention  to  keep  me  outside  his 
real  feeling  and  thoughts ;  a  wish  tu  fence 
with  me. 

"We  have  never  before  had  to  tckc  a 
woman  into  the  reckoning,"  I  persisted. 
"  And  may,  or  may  not,  have  to  do  so 

now."' 

"  As  vnu  will.''  I  n-turned,  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  "  liut,  in  any  case,  I'm 
with  you.* 

•*  I  know  you  are,  an<l      liave  patience." 

"If  you  botlf>m  the  thing,  yes.  Ikit  if 
you  (/o/i7,  I  shall.    She's  coming  back." 

We  caught  the  soiuad  of  her  soft  drap- 
eries on  the  stairway  above,  and,  when  she 
came  down,  I  observed  that  she  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  interval  to  array  herself 
l>eai!tifti1lv.  She  was  dressed  in  a  rlin^^'fni: 
gown  ol  soft  silk,  her  hair  was  done  up, 
and  she  wore  many  jewels.  She  was  ob- 
viously anxious  to  look  at  her  best  even  at 
a  moment  of  such  crisis;  and  the  fact 
struck  me  as  significant.  Hut  her  rare 
bc.iutv  of  fare  and  witchini:  '^m-c  of  form 
needed  no  rich  setting  of  euher  costume  or 


jewels.  She  was  the  loveliest  wcjman  I  had 
ever  seen ;  and  I  viewed  her  with  quite 
dispassionate  eyes;  and  she  looked  glorious 
and  radiant  as,  with  face  slightly  flushed 
and  eyes  aglow  with  emotion,  she  repeated 
her  thanks  to  Grant  for  having  resciierl  her. 

She  spoke  English  fluently,  and  Iut 
beautiiully  modulated  voice  gave  a  pi<iu- 
ancy  to  her  slight  foreign  accent  which 
added  to  its  fiisdnation.  She  was  certainly 
a  wonian  to  turn  men's  heads,  and  I  could 
not  wonder  that  Grant  was  deeply  moved 
by  her  irrc&istible  ciiarm.  When  she 
turned  from  him  to  thank  me  also,  her 
simple  words  seemed  full  of  feeling  and 
gratitude,  ahl^ough  I  did  not  fail  to  notice 
that  she  pl.u  I  (1  mv  services  on  a  verv  dif- 
ferent le\el  ttom  tho.se  nl  rn\  Iriend.  Her 
rescue  liad  been  his  work  ,  I  was  merely  a 
subordinate  accessory;  and  she  wished  him 
to  sec  that  she  understood  her  chief  debt 
of  gratitude  was  to  him. 

Grant  was  strangely  agitated.  I  had 
never  seen  him  in  such  a  nux)d.  'I'n  mc 
he  had  always  been  llie  very  type  of  self- 
strength  and  self-confidence,  knowing  ex- 
actly what  he  meant  10  do  and  say,  and 
doing  and  saying  it  promptly  with  clear-cut 
resohitii»n  an<l  calm  definitcnrss ;  and  yet 
now  he  wu.-)  niurc  like  a  great  Ixishlui  cliild, 
pliant,  hesitating,  stumbling  over  his  words, 
and  for  the  moment  irresolute  and  tongue- 
tied.  Yet  I  knew  that  his  purpose  was 
strong  witliin  liiiti.  and  to  ■^'vw  him  time  to 
recover  outward  sell  possession,  1  took  up 
the  nVe  of  questioner. 

"You  were  in  great  danger,  made- 
moiselle :  do  you  think  you  are  safe  now?  " 

*'  While  you  are  here,  yes ;  but  in  future, 
alas,  no,"  she  .said  s:idly.  "  My  servants 
liavc  deserted  n«e  —  except  iny  woman, 
Lelia,  and  my  faithful  Kopiili.  Is  he 
much  hurt?  Ah!  it  was  terrible!"  and 
she  sighed  and  glanced  to  where  we  had 
hiid  the  man,  her  lovely  face  full  of  tender 
solicitude. 

"  He  is  not  seriously  hurt,  I  hope ;  but 
he  seems  to  ha\*e  lot>t  a  good  deal  of  blood. 
We  have  bound  up  his  wounds.    Do  you 

know  tlie  reason  for  suth  an  att.uk?" 

The  i|ucNtion  seemed  to  distress  her 
greatly,  for  she  lay  back  a  moment  in  her 
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chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"The  villains  shall  not  go  un[niiiislK(l. 
I  will  sec  to  that,"  excLiimed  Gnint,  finding 
his  voice,  impetuously. 

At  this  she  uncoveied  her  face,  now  very 
pale,  and  glancing  at  him,  smiled  sadly  and 
shook  her  head. 

"You  can  do  nothing,  niy  friend— I  mav 
call  you  friend,  alter  what  you  ha\'c  done 
for  me.  But  in  this,  even  you  are  power- 
less. You  can  do  nothing ;  nay,  you  must 
not  even  attempt  to  do  anything.  I  ha\e 
l)rf>i!ght  you  into  danger  as  it  18.  It  is  that 
which  grieves  rue." 

"  Will  you  tell  us  the  reasons  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  It  is  better  not — ^far  better  not.  You 
had  best  leave  me  now,  at  once." 

"No,"  ramc  from  Grant,  in  a  strong 
decided  loiiL'.    "That  is  impossible." 

"  Spoken  as  I  was  sure  you  would  speak 
— but  it  must  be  as  I  say.  If  you  knew, 
you  would  see  it  as  I  do." 

"Will  you  tell  us?"  I  again  asked. 

"It  is  a  long  story  and  a  strange  one — 
but  better  not" 

**  You  may  trust  us  absolutely,"  declared 
Grant  emphatically, 

"  Do  you  think  I  doubt  that  ?  Ah,  no  ?" 
and  she  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to  give  it 
to  him,  but  checked  herself,  and  smiled 
upon  him  and  then  sighed. 

"But  you  are  in  peril  here,"  said  my 
friend. 

"Yes,  but  for  mys- !l  I  do  not  fear.  It 
is  not  that.  It  may  mean  so  much  more  — 
so  very  much  more ; "  and  she  added  the 
last  words  despondently.  "It  is  that 
which  troubles." 

"  Tell  me  that  I  may  help.  I  have  in- 
fluen<:e." 

"1  .should  but  bring  trouble  un  )uu, 
while  you  may  not  save  me." 

"It  will  sa\  e  valuable  time  if  you  tell  us 

at  once,  '  I  s;iid. 

"It  a  loi!-  story,  l»ut— "  she  paii'-td 
and  adiled  in  a  low,  almost  caressing, 
tone,  as  she  looked  at  Grant,  **  I  should 
so  like  to  tell  you,"  and  with  just  a  shade 
of  emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  Then  with  a 
change,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  n  sohnion, 
she  added  e;irneslly :  "  I  will  tell  you,  and 
put  my  life  and  that  of  others  in  your 


hands."  She  paused  and  put  her  hand  to 
her  brow.  "  I  must  eolleet  my  thoughts. 
Oh,  I  wonder  what  you  will  think  of  it?" 

And  as  she  sat  thinking  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  silence  and  we  in-aited  for  her  to 
begin,  I  looked  at  Grant  and  noted  the 
rapt,  intense,  expe(  t.mt  look  in  his  shining 
eyes  as  he  feasted  them  upon  her  wondrous 
beauty.  And  seeing  it,  I  knew  that  for 
good  or  ill  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek  were 
for  the  future  linked  with  his. 

CHAl'TER  II 

THE  creek's  story 

THE  vital  significance  to  us  of  the 
beautiful  Greek's  rescue  and  of  the 

story  which  slie  afterwards  told  its  ran  only 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  when  the  reason 
of  our  presence  in  Turkey  is  understood. 

Grant  was  a  man  whose  ideas  were  big, 
evoi  for  an  American,  and  his  practical 
energy  was  as  tireless  as  his  courage  was 
indomitable.  "  He  could  think  tnost  easily 
in  millions."  he  used  to  say;  and  although 
he  w^as  only  a  year  or  two  over  thirty,  he 
had  already  been  phenomenally  successful 
in  piling  up  wealth.  His  father  had  left 
him  more  than  a  million  sterling,  and  in 
less  than  leu  years  he  Iiad  handled  this 
sum  so  deftly  in  New  York,  that  when  he 
came  to  Constantinople  he  was  worth  per- 
haps ten  times  as  niuch,  while  he  possessed 
tlu.  ,i!'s olutc  confidence  of  men  ready  to 
back  him  to  almost  any  extent. 

His  Turkish  enterprise  was  entirely 
characteristic  of  him ;  and  not  the  least 
of  its  attractiveness  for  him  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  fraught  with  interests  that 
toiK  lied  closely  the  policy  of  all  Europe. 
He  had  first  come  Vjxst  for  a  holiday,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  hurried  scramble  through 
the  north  east  |)rovinces  of  Turkey,  his 
keen  e\es  had  been  quick  to  observe  the 
vast  wealth  that  lay  there  undeveloped. 
He  had  instantly  ctmceived  a  plan  to  de* 
velop  it;  and  while  his  friends  were  busy 
with  schemes  to  capture  the  industries  of 
We  tern  Europe,  he  d-  it  riiiin<  d  to  capture 
those  of  the  East.  '1  lie  ])roj.  ct  was  dar- 
ingly ambitious,  and  although  commercial 
in  form,  it  involved  political  issues  of 
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such  tremendous  consequences  as  tn  have 
daunte<I  any  man  less  resolute  than  hiniM^If. 

The  pith  of  it  was  nothing  less  than  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question 
by  the  gradual  Americanisation  of  part  of 
European  Turkey  and  Hie  Balkan  States, 
commencing,  of  course,  with  a  compara- 
tivelv  small  district  and  then  extending  the 
sj)here  of  upcralionij. 

The  district  he  selected  lay  on  the  north 
east  sea  board  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  capital :  and  while  engaged  in  the  work 
of  industrial  development,  he  inten<l<  d  to 
introduce  a  system  of  good  government 
administered  by  carefully  picked  Americans 
and  Englishmen ;  thus  enriching  die  Turk- 
ish pfipulation  of  the  place  while,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  them  the  bleSSIRgS  of 
personal  security  and  just  rule. 

The  difficulties  were,  of  course,  enor- 
mous, but  to  him  no  more  than  incentives; 
and  in  the  siv  months  he  had  been  at  work 
he  had  mndc  remarkable  jjrogrc-ss.  He 
was  a  horn  ruler  of  men,  with  a  pn^found 
insight  into  human  nature  ;  he  had  poured 
out  money  with  a  prodigal  hand  in  a  land 
where  bribery  is  all  powerful,  until  more 
than  half  tht  pcdiile  of  influence  alumi  the 
court  were  in  his  pay;  and  his  ta<  i.  >lirewd- 
ncss,  capacity,  and  personal  magnetism 
had  succeeded  with  many  of  those  whom 
money  could  nf)t  bu\. 

With  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  Iiis  suc- 
cess had  }\vrn  exiraordinarv.  Utterly  ojv 
ixjsite  as  were  their  char.n  icr.s,  the  Sultan 
bad  been  won  over  com[)letely,  and  Grant 
was  trusted  by  him  to  a  degree  that  was 
positively  remarkable.  He  was  always 
welcome  at  the  I'alare  nf  Vilfii/  Kio^k  ; 
and  the  ruler  who  shut  linnselt  Irom  his 
people  so  rigidly  that  he  was  little  better 
than  a  state  prisoner,  received  Grant  almost 
with  effusion,  lb  >  ntered  readily  into  his 
plans,  or  .sfi  much  o»  them,  r  iths  r,  as  (Irant 
deemed  it  advi:>ablc  lo  disclose,  and  with- 
out demur  accorded  him  conces-sions  which 
other  men  would  have  given  half  their  lives 
to  obtain.  (>rant  liandled  him  most  ad 
mirably  ;  and  Abdul  was  so  fasi  inated  by 
the  prospects  of  wealth  and  }.)ros]ierity 
which  Were  constantly  dangled  before  him, 
that  in  fact  the  concesKions  were  in  Grant's 


hands  before  he  was  ready  to  deal  with 

thetn. 

He  had,  hcnvever,  hurried  forward  his 
preparations,  and  matters  were  fast  ripening 
to  the  moment  for  action,  when  Grant  had 
begun  to  show  his  partiality  for  those  even- 
ing walks,  the  last  of  which  had  had  such 
dramatic  consequences. 

Up  to  that  time  1  do  not  think  that  any 
thought  for  a  woman  had  ever  entered  his 
head;  but  knowing  his  exceptional  per- 
tinacity of  purpo.se,  and  his  head-strong 
will  when  once  fi\ed  on  an  object,  I  could 
not  but  be  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences now  when  I  found  him  so 
strangely  moved  by  this  beautiful  Greek, 
\i*atched  the  ra])turous  looks  he  cast  upon 
her,  and  saw  hnw  his  .strong  nature  was 
swayed  b)-  lier  words  and  glances. 

"Mine  is  a  strange  story,"  she  began, 
in  her  soft,  rich  voice.  **I  am,  as  you 
ktiow.  a  Greek,  but,  as  you  do  not  know, 
tlie  rlii!<l  of  nuirtyred  parents,  ^^y  father 
was  Cireck,  my  mother  Armenian,  and  my 
earliest  recollections  are  of  a  home  all 
happiness  and  peace.  My  father  was  a 
merchant  and  prospercd^and  prosperity 
brought  on  him  what  prosperity  ahvavs 
brings  to  an  Armenian — the  curse  of  the 
Turk  s  hate.  1  was  but  ten  years  old  when 
that  curse  began  to  cloud  my  life,  and 
before  I  was  fourteen  the  heel  of  the  op* 
pressor  came  crashing  ilown  lijxm  us.  My 
father  was  the  j-asti  st  aiiil  k:iulest  of  men, 
as  my  moiiier  was  ii»e  most  lovmg  and 
gentle  of  women ;  but  my  father  was  rich, 
and  the  Turks  hated  him,  and  they  never 
rested  until  they  had  hounded  him  to 
death — dogs  that  thev  are." 

Her  eyes  Hashed  hre  as  this  burst  from 
her  in  a  spasm  of  passion.  For  a  moment 
she  paused  and  I  heard  Grant  draw  his 
breath  quickly,  as  his  manner  was  when 
moved. 

"I  will  not  harry  you  with  details.  I 
was  thirteen  when  one  of  the  risings  came 
which  these  beasts  of  prey  instigate  as  a 

spe«  inus  pretext  for  them  to  wreak  their 
'blofxl  hi>t"r.n  their  vi«nims.  My  father 
was  as  ituioeent  of  harm  as  a  child  tmbom, 
but — they  murdered  him  ;  and  when  my 
mother  ru!«hcd  in  a  tragic  effort  to  turn 
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tiieir  foul  purpose,  tliey  laughed  as  they 
beat  <rat  her  brains  before  my  very  eyes. 
Ob,  God,  that  fearful  memory ! " 
She  paused  again,  overcome  by  her 

emnfions,  an<l  it  was  wmo  time  before  she 
u>u\d  control  herself  sufllicttmtly  to  con- 
tinue. 

"  I  was  spared,  gladly  though  I  would 
have  died  with  those  who  were  all-in-all  to 

nic  ;  but  I  was  spared — for  what  ?  Be- 
cau'^e  they  deemed  me  prcttv  rhild  enouph 
to  be  sold  into  that  most  infamous  of  all 
slavery,  the  harem  of  the  Most  Illustrious 
the  Sultan,  the  Paddishah,  the  Shadow  of 
God  !  Shadow  of  God  :  "  she  repeated  with 
bitter  scorn.    *'  Shadow  of  hell,  ratht  r  1 

Tlu  riT>  f  t  of  these  words  on  Grant  may 
be  readily  imagined. 

"Go  on,"  he  said,  his  voice  low  and 
resonant  with  passion,  his  deep  chest 

heaving  with  tumultuous  emotion. 

She  read  lii-.  thoughts  instiiK  lively. 

"  No,  I  esciiiHid  that  douui.     Two  of  the 
devils  who  had  me  in  charge  grudged  me 
to  their  Sublime  Master,  coveting  me  for 
themselves;  and  while  they  fought  for  me, 
I  e<;rapcd  from  both  in  the  earc  of  an 
.Anncnian.     I  succeeded   in  leaving  the 
country.    I  went,  where  do  you  think  ? — 
not  to  Greece,  for  fear  of  pursuit,  but  to 
America,  liberty-loving  America ;  and  there 
succeeded  in  getting  that  part  of  his  fortune 
which  my  father,  having  always  the  fear  of 
violence  liulnre  him,  had  stored  with  some 
mercluml  friends.     With   them    I  lived, 
drinking  in  the  gospel  of  freedom  and 
nursing  the  dreams  of  revenge.    Oh,  that 
wondrous  land  of  modern  miracles  I  You 
can  understand   something   of  what  my 
young  soul  felt  in  your  noble  realm  of 
perfect  freedom ;  how  my  instincts  of 
r^hteousness  and  right  developed  in  the 
years  that  followed,  my  life  saddened  always 
by  the  memory  of   that  awful   past.  I 
brooded  on  the  lh(niL;lit  how   hrii^ht  and 
glorious  and  happy  would  lite  have  been 

had  this  land  of  bane  and  sorrow  and  op- 
pression been  free  like  yours.    But  my 

purpose  had  vr  r  faltered,  and  was 
strengthened  by  all  X  saw." 

*' Vf>ur  purpose?"  I  asked,  as  she 
pausc-d. 


"  My  vengeance —  if  you  prefer  it  so," 
she  cried,  turning  to  me,  and  speaking 
v^emently.  **  Vengeance  upon  the  doers 
of  wrong,  and  liberty  for  the  wronged  and 
oppressed  in  this  black  hell  for  us  Eastern 
Christians:  '* 

Her  sudden  vehemence  silenced  me,  and 
altera  pause  she  continued  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  bitterness: 

"  What  could  a  woman  do,  you  will  ask  ; 
a  woman  in  a  land  where  women  are  only 
better  than  cattle,  because  they  cost  more 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  house.  But  I  Aave 
done  something.  I  have  plotted  and 
schemed  and  conspired.  I  have  wealth, 
and  have  used  it  in  a  lantl  where  every 
man  has  his  price.  1  have  found  others 
who  arc  sick  to  death  of  misrule  and 
tyranny;  and  tOKky.  it  is  largely  by  my 
work  and  eJTort  that  the  gotA  is  in  sight, 
that  the  reign  of  the  blood-thirsty  coward 
of  Yildi/.  Kiosk  is  drawinp:  to  its  close, 
and  that  the  tlawn  <»t  liberty  is  at  hand." 
Her  checks  mantled  with  a  flush  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  her  eyes  shone  brightly  as 

slie  said  this. 

Neither  of  us  spoke.  We  might  well 
he  silent  indeed  :  for  apart  from  the  h>ve!y 
picture  ol  enthusiasm  which  this  most 
glorious  creature  presented,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  her  glowing  words,  we  had  to 
think  of  how  such  a  plot  as  she  indiratc  d 
would  infldenee  f>nr  plnn*^.  Whether 
(jraiu  had  a  tliouglu  of  the  kind  I  ran- 
not  say.  lie  sat  ga/ing  at  her  with  the 
same  rapt  expression  of  intense  and  ab- 
sorbing admiration  ;  but  I  .saw  the  rocks 
close  ahead,  and  a  hundred  possible 
eomplientions  suggested  themselves  in 
the  moments  of  silence  that  followed. 

"And  these  men  we  found  here  to- 
night?" I  asked  after  a  while. 

"Need  you  ask?  Someone  has  be- 
tmycd  me.  nnd  these  men  were  sent  to  do 
that  for  \\hi<h  a  thousand  hands  can  be 
hired  at  any  moment  on  the  treacherous 
streets  of  Stamboul — ^to  murder  a  Christian. 
They  were  Palace-hired  assassins ;  and  but 
for  your  help  would  have  slain  me.  My 
ser\-ants  had  lit^en  either  frii:htened  or 
decoyed  away,  or  kidnai)ped— what  is  that 
in  this  land  of  blood? — and  when  I  yns 
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unprotected,  these  miscreants  burst  into  my 
house.     Had  they  succeeded,  the  tale 

would  have  been  told  to-morruw  that  niv 
servants  had  risen  against  me  and  nnir- 
ikred  nic  for  my  wealth  ;  and  all  |>olice 
and  Court  officials  would  have  made  a  fine 
show  of  energy  in  hunting  them  down  and 
putting  them  to  death  for  the  crime— for 
they  are  Christians.  As  it  {•;-—*'  she 
stopped  abruptly  and  threw  up  her  white 
liunds. 

"As  it  is?"  I  repeated. 

"  They  will  refuse  to  beUe\'c  my  story, 
and  will  make  another  attempt  when  suc- 
cess will  seem  more  certain.  \\  hat  is 
one  j)altry  Clinstian  woman  more  or  less 
to  the  murderous  devils  of  Islam?" 

"  By  God,  it  is  infamous ! "  cried  Grant 
passionately. 

"  Your  God  is  my  God,  and  only  suffers 
these  thinj^s  to  be  that  His  people  shall 
combine  to  bring  about  the  chanj^e.  lie 
has  saved  me  now,  by  jour  agency,  and 
He  will  save  me  again.  I  have  no  fear 
for  myself :  and  when  my  work  is  done,  and 
not  till  then.  Uc  will  call  me  to  Himself." 
She  spoke  with  all  the  thrilling  resignation 
of  a  martyr. 

"But  you  cannot  stay  here.  It  is  not 
safi^"  cried  Grant. 

"Where  shall  I  go  ?  I  c<>uM  turn 
coward  and  fly  the  country,  puttini;  iii\>.cll 
under  the  proteciiun  of  niy  I'airiarch. 
But  whatever  I  may  be,  I  am  no  coward. 
I  shall  stay." 

**But  not  here,"  he  persisted  emphctL- 
cally. 

•*  And  why  not  here  ?  I  las  not  God 
worked  a  miracle  that  it  should  be  you 
who  have  saved  me.  I  know  something 
of  the  task  you  are  about  here  in  Pera. 
I  know  that  you  are  working  in  your  way 
for  refrirm,  and  ff>r  the  development  of  some 
of  the  neglected  wealth  of  the  country. 
I  know  you  have  the  arch-monster's  ear 
and  favour.  You  are  working  in  your  way, 
I  in  mine,  for  the  same  end.  Do  you  think 
it  mere  chance  that  sent  you  here  to-night 
to  save  me,  and  thus  hroiight  tis  two 
togeilier?  The  very  attempt  to  murder  nic 
has  made  me  the  stronger  by  your  friend- 
ship.  But  I  am  a  dangerous  friend  for 


any  man  to  have  in  this  land  of  darkness 
and  evil ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  counsel, 

you  will  leave  me,  aye  now  at  f)nce,  and 
forget  we  have  ever  met,  and  that  your 
courage  .saved  me.    1  am  not  afraid." 

But  Grant  had  been  thinking  his  way  to 
a  decision,  and  having  reached  it,  an- 
nounced it  with  characteristic  emphasis. 

"  I  shall  sec  this  ri-ht  through,"  he  said 
firndy.  "  Right  ihr(»i:uh.  \'ou  are  right, 
we  are  working  for  ilie  siinie  end  by  dif- 
ferent paths.  Well  work  together.  You 
will  not  stay  here,  but  come  at  any  rate,  for 
the  present,  to  us — my  sister  and  aunt  will 
welcome  you  ;  and  until  your  plans  are 
better  shaped  you  will  stay  with  them. 
Meanwhile  this  scheme  of  yours  to  de{X)se 
the  Sultan?" 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  The  ques- 
tion came  in  a  (|uick  tone  of  alarm. 

*'  \(n\  have  told  me  now  in  almost  so 
many  words.    It  shall  be  looked  into — 
your  secret  is  safe  with  us — and  we'll  see 
what's  inside  it.   And  now  it's  all  settled.'' 
I  cann(»t  leave  my  two  faithful  servants." 

"  I  ht  n  bring  them  with  you.  Y^u  can't 
i>iay  here.  Mervyn,  will  you  go  and  hunt 
up  some  kuid  of  conveyance — if  necessary  a 
couple  of  carriages  from  the  White  House, 
while  Mademoiselle  Patras  gets  ready.  I've 
nvxdc  up  my  mind.  I  will  see  this  thing 
right  through." 

And  in  tliat  prompt  and  decisive  way  he 
took  command,  and  to  my  not  ycry  great 
surprise  the  Greek  yielded  to  him,  after 
offering  only  the  smallest  and  fiiintest 

prote»;t. 

\S  e  all  yielded  to  him,  indeed,  when  he 
was  in  one  of  liis  commanding  moods ;  for 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  do  otherwise. 
But  when  she  had  left  us  to  make  her 
preparations  I  ventured  upon  a  mild  re- 
monstrance. 

"  Shu's  a  very  beautiful  woman,  Cyrus, 
and  she  is  certainly  in  a  bad  strait ;  bat  if 
she's  in  the  thidc  <^  a  plot  to  get  rid  of 
Abdul  Hani i  I  .Nn't  it  a  big  risk  you're 
running  to  shelter  her  at  the  White  House?'* 

"And  if  it  i>;'"  he  said  abruptly. 

"  Well,  you  ha\  c  big  things  on  liand  and 
they  may  be  easil)  jeopardised  if  the  Palace 
gets  suspicious." 
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"  Would  you  have  me  Ivixw  her  here  to 
be  murdered  7  "  he  asked,  with  a  firown. 

"  I  didn't  suggest  that." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,  and  glad  of  it,  too. 
Vou  leave  this  to  me,  and  bring  those 
carriages  along,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I 
don't  freeze  to  the  notion  of  stopping  on 
heie  ft  moment  longer  than  necess;iry." 

I  went  then  and  left  him  sitting  at  [\w 
loot  of  tiie  stairs,  the  revolver  close  to  his 
hajid,  his  arms  folded  and  his  iaee,  partly 
in  shadow,  wearing  a  stem,  set,  determined 
ejqvcssion,  indicative  of  his  new  stnmg 
resolve. 


CHAFTEH  III 

Enid  Grant 

I.MAY  be  pardoned  if  I  say  here  a  word 
or  two  about  myself  and  the  position 
of  mailers  at  the  U'liiie  House,  as  Grant 
had  named  the  building  in  Pera  which 
ser\cd  the  double  purpose  of  residence 
and  offices. 

I  had  first  known  the  Grants  some  five 
or  six  years  before  in  New  York,  when  I 
was  there  with  my  &ther.  Lord  Bulverton, 
on  a  somewhat  peculiar  errand.  As  a 
%  rainL.  r  son,  T  was  never  of  much  account, 
and  lrt)m  my  ciiildhcHK!  had  been  a  vcrv 
rolling  stone.  I  managed  to  get  into 
trouble  and  debt  at  Harrow,  so  that  when 
a  diance  offered  of  shif^ng  me  to  the 
East  of  r.urope,  where  my  uncle,  my 
mcthi  r's  Itrotlier.  was  c«msul  at  Adrianople, 
niy  taniily  had  sci/cd  it  eagerly,  much  to 
my  })ersonal  delight. 

I  had  one  gift,  the  power  of  acquiring 
languages,  and  Adrianople  gave  me  full 
srfvjh-  for  it.  I  learnt  Turkish  thoroughly, 
and  could  not  only  speak  it  fluently,  but, 
what  is  much  rarer  with  Europeans,  I 
learnt  to  write  it  well.  It  takes  nine  years, 
we  are  always  told,  to  learn  to  write 
"I'urkish  ;  but  it  did  not  take  mc  so  long  ; 
and  when  I  was  learning  it  I  picked  up 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  seveml  other  tongues  to 
be  heard  in  tint  strange,  polyglot  land. 

The  East  had  a  great  fascination  for  me, 
.md  when  helpinL;  my  uncle  in  business  1 
roamerl  o\er  1  urkey,  Greece,  the  Balkan 
States,    and    Southern    Russia.  The 
No,  I.  New  Series.  April,  1903. 


wandering  life  suited  mc,  and  it  was  with 
genuine  regret  that  in  obedience  to  my 
father's  wishes  I  went  home  to  England,  in 
pursuance  to  his  plans  for  my  settlement  in 

life. 

He  wished  me  to  marry  for  money,  1 
discovered,  and  for  a  year  I  bored  myself 

and  all  about  mc  by  going  into  Sodety — 
that  misi-ralilc  iiiake  iK'lievt*  of  enjovmcnt  - 
until  he  carried  nie  off  to  New  N'ork.  where 
his  plan  eame  very  near  acliieveiiieiit. 

At  the  ambassador's  I  met  Miss  Grant. 
I  was  drawn  to  her  from  the  first  tnotiient 
and  was  soon  head  over  heels  in  Io\e 
with  her.  I  knrw  nuTely  that  her  name 
was  Grant,  Enid  Valerie  Cirant,  and  I 
neither  asked  nor  cared  whether  she  was 
rich  or  [xjor.  She  was  bright,  clever  and, 
to  me,  fascinating ;  a  startling  contnist  to 
all  the  women  I  had  ever  met  ;  and  so 
long  as  i  knew  nothing  of  her  wealili,  her 
compaiuonship  was  just  the  sweetest  thing 
in  life  to  me. 

But  it  was  very  different  when  my  father 
told  me  she  was  the  sister  of  Cyrus 
Denison  (_irant  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  successful  men  in  the  States — and  a 
millionairess  in  her  own  right. 

"  You  have  been  a  great  many  sorts 
of  a  fool  in  vmir  life,  Mervyn,"  he  declared, 
with  paternal  pithines.s ;  "  but  you  seem 
to  have  shown  some  glimmer  of  common 
sense  in  this,  and  you  have  a  chance  of 
redeeming  your  position  now  with  this 
Grant  girl ;  and  vou  rin;-t  marry  her.  I've 
spoken  to  the  lir<ith.  1  and  he's  agreeable 
and  says  she  likes  you.  So  you've  nothing 
to  do  but  propose;  and  don't  waste  time 
about  it." 

My  father  meant  well,  no  doubt,  hut 
he  could  not  have  taken  a  step  more 
certain  to  set  me  against  the  thing.  My 
relatives  declare  I  am  a  fool  in  money 

matters,  and  without  a  scrap  of  ambitiim  : 
most  of  my  friends  have  taken  much  the 
same  view,  although  they  have  expressetl 
it  differently ;  and  the  fact  is  certain  that 
so  soon  as  I  knew  she  was  wealthy,  I 
became  self-conscious  and  uneasy  in  her 
presence,  and  began  to  Uxithe  myself  for 
that  despicai)le  tiling — a  needy  forluue- 
hunter. 

o 
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To  make  matters  worae.  Grant,  having  no 

knowledge  of  women's  ways  or  their  hearts, 
detached  his  mind  for  a  moment  from  his 
colossal  business  affairs,  and  spoke  bluntly 
to  his  sister.  .  The  result  may  be  imagined. 

My  father  was  anxious  to  return  to 
London,  and  kc|)t  uiging  me  to  get  the 
matter  settled  ;  Grant  was  vmromfortalily 
significant,  and  Ivnid  hcrsclt  had  so  chani;i  d 
that  she  seemed  as  ill  at  ease  us  I  was. 
Our  pleasant  comradeship  was  at  an  end ; 
and  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a  very  promi- 
lu  nt  engap;emcnt  of  the  kind  between  an 
l  .nL^lish  earl  and  a  well-known  millionaire's 
daughter  was  announced  just  then.  By 
chance  Enid  told  me  of  it  on  the  very  day 
on  which  I  had  intended  to  ask  her  to 
marry  me.  I  was  fumbling  and  stumbling 
to  get  to  tlu-  point — doing  it  nervously  and 
fatuously  like  a  fool,  I  admit — when  she 
reduced  me  to  a  sort  of  pulpy  silence  by 
asking  with  a  laugh  wh<^er  I  tiioug^t 
Eng^bh  family  or  American  dollars  weighed 
the  heavier  in  the  scales  of  such  an  en- 
ga^emcnt  as  that  of  the  Earl. 

I  accepted  my  defeat  with  a  laugh  to 
cover  my  discomfiture.  I  did  more,  indeed. 
I  was  so  out  of  conceit  with  my  part  in  the 
transaction,  and  so  piqued  by  Enid's 
refusal,  tliat  without  sayinc:  a  word,  even  to 
my  father,  i  boiled  from  New  \'ork  by  the 
next  steamer,  carrying  with  me  a  sick  heart, 
a  sdnging  sense  of  mortification,  a  crowd 
of  perplexity  doubts  as  to  Enid's  real 
feelings,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  be  done  for 
good  and  all  with  my  father's  matrimonial 
plans  on  my  behalf. 

For  live  years  I  saw  and  heard  no  more 
of  the  Grants.  I  went  back  to  Adrianople 
and  to  my  life  of  wandering  there,  look- 
ing for  a  fortune  which  T  nevi  r  found,  and 
settling  down  into  ronlent  with  the  sniall 
income  of  some  few  hundreds  a  year  which 
came  to  me  quite  unexpectedly  on  the 
death  of  my  uncle,  the  consul. 

Then,  to  my  intense  surprise,  1  blundered 
upon  Grant  one  day  in  ttie  hills  not  far  from 
Elbassan,  at  a  momt  nt  when  my  arrival 
must  have  been  profoundly  welcome.  He 
had  been  prospecting  with  a  servant  and  a 
couple  of  guides  in  the  district  where  he  was 
acquiring  his  concessions,  and  his  guides, 


after  the  maniwr  of  &ie  wily  Turk,  had  led 

him  into  an  ambush,  which  his  friends  the 
brigands  had  prepared  for  him.  They 
deserted  him  there,  and  he  and  his  servant 
were  making  a  plucky  stand ;  the  situation 
was  becoming  awkward  for  him,  when  the 
arrival  of  my  little  party  turned  the  tables, 
and  together  wo  drove  the  rascals  off. 

-\s  a  result  of  this  hr  asked  nie  to  join 
him  in  the  big  scheme  ;  the  companionship 
soon  ripened  into  a  deep  and  warm  IViend- 
ship,  and  I  threw  myself  heart  and  sou) 
into  his  work.  My  knowledge  of  the  [>cople 
and  country  enabled  me  to  help  him  in 
many  ways ;  and  he  in  return  gave  me 
his  entire  confidence.  He  vsas  alone  then 
in  the  great  house  at  Poa,  and  his  sister's 
name  was  barely  mentioned  between  us, 
until  one  day,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
and  as  much  to  his  surprise  as  to  my 
concern,  Enid  herself  arrived,  bringing 
with  her  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Constance 
Wellings. 

Our  meeting  had  its  embarrassments  for 

me,  if  not  for  her ;  but  after  a  while  we 
established  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality  ar- 
rangement ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  tliat 
although  I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  *'go 
back"  on  the  past,  I  soon  began  to  feel 
the  old  charm  of  her  companionship.  I 
ha<l  my  own  ajiartments  and  my  own  ser- 
vants, and  having  much  to  occupy  my 
time  I  heM  akx^  so  &r  as  practicable. 
I  did  not  foiget  that  I  was  a  poor  man 
and  she  a  very  rich  girl,  and  that  the  past 
was  dead  and  buried. 

How  she  would  view  the  dramatic  in- 
troduction of  Haid^e  Patras  into  the 
White  House  was  a  question  which  pro- 
mised to  be  interesting,  and  she  was  not 
long  in  giving  me  an  answer  and  making 
nii;  acquainted  with  her  opinion.  And 
a  very  strong,  clear-cut  opinion  it  was, 
too. 

On  the  evening  following  the  Greek's 
arrival,  I  was  passing  through  the  draw- 
ing-room when  she  stopped  me. 

"  T  suppose  you  are,  as  usual,  tt»o  busy 
to  speak  to  me,  Mr.  Ormesby,  '  she  began 
in  a  decidedly  aggressive  mood. 

**  I  am  rather  busy.  Miss  Grant.  Yott 
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"That's  just  what  I  don't,  but  what  1 
mean  to.  Why  did  you  bring  that  Greek 
woman  here,  and  who  is  she,  anyway?  " 

"I  did  not  bring  her  here.  Your 
brother  " 

"  \Vcll,  I  just  want  to  sjx'ak  to  you,  and 
Vm  going  on  the  verandah."  I  followed 
her  and  sat  down  feeling,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, none  too  delighted  at  the  prospective 
cross-examination. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Ormesby,  who  is  she  ? " 

"  She's  a  very  beautiful  woman,  her  name 

"  Yes — yes,  we  know  her  name  and  have 
seen  her  face  ;  but  who  is  she  ?  " 

"  For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  tell  you.  1 
can  give  you  the  sketch  of  her  life,  but 
your  brother  has  probably  told  you  that," 

"  Cytus  has  just  lost  his  head — for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  T  suppose  you 
know  it.  But  what  has  she  con»c  here 
for?" 

'*For  shelter  in  as  bad  a  storm  as  ever 
direatened  a  woman." 

"Shelter?"  she  repeated,  with  a  sniff. 
"You  mean  she  has  shifted  the  storm 
centre  so  as  to  get  us  all  into  it." 

"  Your  brother  is  not  exactly  the  man  to 
go  about  seeking  unnecessary  storms." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  think  that 
woman  is  here  by  accident  and  not  of  her 
own  deliberate  intention?  Please  answer 
me  that.  You  know  you  can  speak 
straight  when  you  wish," 

"  I  have  not  formetl  that  opinion.  " 

"  Oh,  you  men  !  What  bats  you  can  be 
when  a  women  has  a  pretty  face.  WeW, 
now  I've  suggested  it,  what  do  you  thbk  ?" 

"If  you  had  been  through  last  night's 
business,  I  don't  think  you'd  dream  of 
making  any  such  suggestion." 

"  So  you're  in  the  toils,  too,  eh  ?  "  and 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  smiled 
pilv  ingly.  She  had  a  very  witching  smile 
when  she  pleased,  but  there  was  no 
witchery  in  this  one. 

I  made  no  repl) ,  and  iu  the  jxiuse  her 
foot  tapped  the  ground  impadently. 

"  She  must  have  dome  it  cleverly  to  trap 
you  hath.  Cyrus  1  ran  unrlerstand,  for  he 
is  not  hiinsLlf  in  lliis,  but  _\"<)U — I  should 
have   thought   you  were  dilfereni.  You 


kn(.»w  these  Eastenus,  and  being  an  on- 
looker, should  certainly  have  caught  some 
sight  of  the  wires." 

"  I  think  you  are  doing  her  an  injUKtice, 
t(»  say  nothing  of  nii ." 

"  Of  course  )  ou  do,  1  hat  s  what  the  tly 
inside  the  web  said  about  the  spider  to  his 
critical  friend  outside.  The  whole  thing 
last  night  was  just  a  web,  nothing  more, 
and  those  white  hnncU  ^if  lu  r--  v.n\cn 
it.  But  I'm  outside,  thank  you,  and  mean 
to  stay  there." 

**l/[y  dear  Miss  Grant,  you  haven't  a 
single  fart  to  go  on  fur  siu  !i  a  suLru'cstion." 

"  Fact !  Rubbish  !  W  hat  are  facts  to  a 
woman's  instincts  about  a  woman  ?  Dt» 
you  think  I  can't  read  her?" 

She  flashed  the  words  at  me  <iuite 
angrily. 

"  !hit  you  forget  ;  we  were  present  when 
she  was  attacked ;  we  saw  the  men  who 
threatened  her ;  we  saw^  her  (ire  at  them ; 
and  I  myself  bound  up  the  wounds  uf  her 
serxant,  whom  they  nearly  killed." 

"  Nearly  ki!U  d  !  Why  thr  mnn's  walking 
about  to-day  as  well  as  he  ever  was  in  his 
life ;  and  as  for  that  old  hypocrite  she  calls 
Lelia — can't  any  one  lie  down  on  the  floor 
and  pretend  to  bedead?  Why,  a  w  ell  trained 
(loL/  or  a  (lonkev  can  do  i?,  and  orobablv 
better  than  she  did,  il  the  trutli  were  known. 
But  there  were  only  two  men  to  fool,  and 
there  was  the  glamour  of  her  beauty  to 
cover  up  any  bad  acting  I  I  tell  you  she  is 
here  of  set  purpose,  and  for  a  definite  object 
— now  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  But  she  did  not  wish  to  come." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ormesby,  do  tr>'  and  think 
seriously.  Why,  she  has  thrown  herself 
twee  right  at  Cyrus's  head." 

"Twice?"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  twice ;  oh,  don't  you  know  ? 
Then  I  may  be  doing  you  an  injustice,  as 
you  call  it.  Her  first  introduction  " — this 
with  a  fine  play  on  the  word — "was  some- 
thing of  tiie  .same  kind.  She  was  being 
insulted  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Stamboul, 
and  Cyrus  chanced  to  be  at  hand  to  help 
her.  Chanced  I  What  a  chapter  of  chances, 
isn't  it?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that, "  said  1,  not  un~ 
impressed. 
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"  C\  rus  told  me,  and  she  has  taken  care 
to  let  him  see  her  several  times  sinre ; 
until  he  was  seized  \vi;h  the  sudden  lunj^ing 
for  lliosu  night  stiolb  ot  yours  —near  tlie 
house.  Did  you  .suppose  she  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  ?  "  she  asked  triumph- 
antly, and  then  changing  quickly  to  great 
earnestness  she  added  :  '*  I  tell  you  shc^  has 
set  herself  to  win  upon  him  and  to  be 
brought  here  for  some  purpose,  and  what 
that  purpose  is  someone  must  find  out 
Can  \  <)U  ?  Who  is  she  ?  What  is  it  shc 
wants?  She  is  a  dangerous,  treacherous 
woiiKiTi,  and  is  here  for  some  danjjerous, 
lrc;\<  lH  r(ius  puqxjsc.  But  1  tell  you  more 
— she  shall  not  stay  here.  Cyrus  is  blind 
for  the  moment  where  she  is  concerned ; 
but  at  least  I  thought  you  would  have  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed.' 

I  had  no  reply  ready,  and  sat  for  some 
moments  in  considerable  uneasiness.  The 
suggestion  that  the  whole  scene  of  the 
previous  night  was  just  a  carefully  re- 
hearsed fraud,  whirh  had  suree(  (led  .so  far 
a6  to  delude  both  Grant  and  my.self,  was  an 
exceedingly  disquieting  one.  Nobody  cares 
to  feel  that  he  has  been  fooled ;  and  I  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  believe  it.    If  it  was 

true,  then  the  question  as  to  the  r'.rci  k'> 
inotiv*;  was  one  (if  aljsolutcly  vital  import- 
ance, considering  the  t  ritieal  position  of 
aflairs.  I  had  had  ])lenty  of  proofe  of  Enid's 
acumen,  moreover;  and  her  vehement 
wonis  and  manner  impressed  mc.  I  never 
could  understand  women  at  any  time,  and 
now  I  was  profoundly  puzzled. 

"What  you  say  is  very  important,  but 
hadn't  we  better  wait  a  bit  before  jumping 
to  conclusions?" 

"  I  shall  not  wait  ;  I've  jumped  already," 
she  aniiwered  Stoutly.  "  Slie  shan't  stay 
here." 

**I  don't  know  that  your  brother  con- 
templates Her  staying  here  permanently; 
but  she  is  for  the  time  in  considerable 

danger  — " 

**  \\  hich  means  you  won't  help  me  ? " 
she  interrupted. 

*'  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say.  She 
is  your  brother's  guest,  anti  for  me  to  do 
anything  would  be  extremely  invidious.  I 


can  only  suggest  that  we  allow  matters  to 

develop  a  little." 

"  Until  Cyrus  is  outwitted  and  his  plans 

smashed." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  can  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  them  ?  " 

"Where  this  woman  is  concerned  ?"  and 

she  laughed  impaticntlv. 

'*  Yes,  where  anyone  is  concerned," 
said  I, 

Which  shows  how  little  you  understand 
about  men  in  love,  and  Cyrus  in  i^articular. 
I  supix>se  you  can  see  that  he  is  in  love 
with  her?" 

"She  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
very  fascinating,"  I  admitted,  recalling 
certain  parts  of  the  previous  night's  scene. 

"And  perhaps  you  can  carry  your 
imagination  a  step  farther,  and  think  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  such  a  passion 
upon  a  nature  like  his  ? 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can." 

"'I'hen  exercise  it  still  farther,  and  tell 
me  what  will  most  probably  be  the  eflect 
upon  Cyrus's  work  here  if  we  a.ssume  that 
til)  view  of  this  Greek  wcjman,  and  not 
yours,  is  the  correct  one?" 

"It  might  be,  I  admit,  disastrous; 
but  

"  Xi  V! T  mind  the  huts,"  she  br^ike  in 
with  ijuite  the  (  iranl  direetness.  On  that 
assumption,  don  l  you  think  it  would  be 
well  to  satisfy  ourselves  about  her  true 
motives  and  intentions?" 

"  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  your  brother." 

"And  I  don't  and  so  !  suppose  there's 
no  more  to  be  said.  In  my  opinion  she's  a 
fraud,  and  if  you  won't  help  me  to  prove 
it,  I  must  find  someone  else.  At  any  rate 
she  shan't  stay  here,  if  I  have  to  insult  her 
and  drive  her  out  of  the  house." 

"  Put  my  cushions  \u  the  verandah, 
Ix:ha,  I  am  weary  and  will  sit  there, '  broke 

in  at  that  moment  from  the  room  behind 
us  the  dulcet  tones  of  Haid^e  Patias, 

speaking  in  Greek,  and  the  next  instant 
she  came  nut  thrniigh  the  window  and 
gave  a  start  of  surprise  at  seeing  u.s.  I 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  know  how 
much  she  had  overheard,  and  I  threw  a 
glance  of  warnini;  at  Enid  Grant  as  1  rose 
to  offer  my  chair. 
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"Ah,  1  uni  disiurbing  you,"  said  the 

Greek  sweetly. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  inacicmoiseUe,"  re- 
turned Enid  stiffly.  1  inurmured  some- 
tluiig  conventional,  and  stood  while  the  old 
woman  arranged  the  cushions,  into  which 
her  mistress  sank  with  the  easy  grace  that 
marked  all  her  actions  and  attitudes. 

I  felt  very  awkward,  and  would  have  fled 
from  the  thieatening  stoim  had  I  not  feared 
that  an  abrapt  departure  would  have  led 
Haidce  to  draw  wrong  conclusions  as  to 
my  conference  with  Enid.  I  hroiight  out 
another  chair,  therefore,  and  liglited  a 
cigarette. 

"It  is  A  lovely  view  from  here^"  mur- 
mured Haidee. 

"  We  were  not  adniirinp  the  view,  ma(lc 
moiselie,  but  were  speaking  of  you,"  repHed 
Enid,  with  appalling  directness. 

"Of  me?"  and  the  shapely  eyebrows 
were  raised  as  if  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  was  asking  Mr.  Ormesby  to  tell 
me  all  that  he  knows  about  you.  We 
Westerners  go  straight  to  the  point,  you 
know.'* 

'*  But  why  not  ask  me  first,  then  ? 
Monsieur  Ormesby  has  only  had  the 
outline  of  my  life,  and  could  tell  you  little. 
I  will  tell  you  all  if  you  take  an  interest  in 
my  story.  It  is  not  a  happy  one — ^but  it 
is  not  yet  fini.shed.  It  is  ivA  like  the 
placid  lives  of  your  more  fortunate  com- 
patriots in  the  land  of  true  liberty  ;  for  it 
began  in  bloodshed,  and  will  end,  where 
we  Eastern  women  would  have  it  end — 
in  revenge." 

"  NTy  hrutlu  r  told  me  you  had  been  in 
America — how  long  liave  you  been  back 
in  Turkey?" 

"  Two  or  three  years,  in  the  East  that  is, 
as  measured  by  time ;  but  more  than  half 
my  life  a??  measured  by  my  work." 

"  In  Constantinople,  how  long  ?  " 

"  Most  of  the  time,  but  broken  by  visits 
to  other  places." 

"And  have  you  lived  alone  all  that 
dme  ?  " 

"  I  am  always  alone.  Until  yesterday,  I 
had  no  friends  here,  as  you  understand 
friendships  in  the  West" 

"  And  where  have  you  lived  ?  " 


"Sometimes  here,  somt  times  there,  as 
the  circumstances  of  my  life  and  work  dic- 
tated. I  have  enemies,  and  could  not  live 
as  you  live  in  the  U  est  in  unc  abode."  It 
was  excellently  answered.  A  most  natural 
explanation  ;  but  I  was  once  more,  as  Enid 
had  said,  an  onlooker,  and  I  saw  it  might 
he  no  more  than  a  plausible  cover  for  facts 
intentionally  concealed.  Enids  distrust 
was  beginnmg  to  infect  me. 

"In  the  West,"  said  Enid  veiy  pointedly, 
"we  like  more  direct  answers  to  direct 
questions." 

**  i  he  \S  est  does  not  yet  understand  the 
East,  Miss  Grant;  but  I  should  like  you  to 
understand  me.  Your  brother  has  been  so 
kind  to  me,  so  brave,  so  helpful,  .so 
generous,  so  good  in  fiffering  me  a  shelter 
lor  a  few  days,  that  I  hope  you  and  1  will 
be  friends." 

" '  For  a  few  days.'  Where  are  you 
going  then?"  a  note  of  unquestionable 
hostility,  and  spoken  sharplv. 

*'  I  go  wherever  my  work  culls  me. 
Where  that  may  be  I  cannot  say  yet." 

"Nor  when?"  The  question  came 
almost  like  a  sneer. 

"  I  am  ready  to  1<  a\  e  at  anv  moment," 

^  r 

answered  Haidce  placidly,  but  with  a 
hardening  of  tone,  which  was  the  first 
symptom  of  antagonism  she  had  shown. 

T  hen  the  unexpected  happened. 

"Who  talks  of  leaving?"  This  from 
Grant,  who  liad  joined  us  without  our 
hearing  his  approach. 

"  Your  sister  was  asking  me  when  I  was 
leaving,  and  where  I  was  going,  Nfr.  Grant, 
and  I  was  tryint^  to  make  her  understand 
how  my  movements  depend  on  matters  I 
cannot  control.  You  will  tmderstand  me, 
however,"  she  added,  almost  caressingly, 
and  with  a  g^ce  at  his  face  which  made 
Enid  move  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

*'  I  wish  you  and  Mademoiselle  Patras 
to  be  great  friends,  Enid,"  said  Grant  with 
quiet  assertive  significance,  and  in  a  tone 
which  told  me  he  had  quite  gathered  the 
meaning,'  of  the  srene. 

His  sister  held  Jicr  head  erect,  and  met 
his  look  with  one  quite  as  resolute  and 
firm  as  his,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
make  some  reply  which  would  have  set  the 
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highly  combustil)lc  eleiiK'nts  in  a  Maze ; 
l)ut  after  a  pause  she  got  up  and  said 
merely : 

"  I  am  chiUed  and  am  going  in,  Cyrus. 
I  Ind  you  good  evening,  Mademoiselle 

Patras,"  and  with  a  very  stately  bow  she 
wept  past  us  into  the  room. 

Grant  followed  her,  and  1  heard  him 
say  in  a  low  tone : 

"What  is  the  answer  to  my  wish, 
Enid?" 

•■  I  choose  my  own  friends,  Cyrus  ; "  was 
the  reply  spoken  of  intention  loud  enough 
to  leadi  us  in  the  verandah*  A  glance  at 
the  Greek's  face  showed  me  she  had  heard 
and  understood,  and  the  curve  of  the  lq)s, 
the  hankniiiL,'  of  ilic  lines  of  the  face,  and 
the  momentar)'  lowering  of  the  brows  told 
of  the  fire  of  anger  and  mortification  the 
words  had  kindled.  But  when  Grant  re- 
tunied,  himself  Ifxiking  stern  and  angry, 
she  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  soft,  gentle, 
and  loving. 


"  Vour  sister  is  wry  reserved  and  hard 
to  know,  and  I  fear  she  has  taken  a  dis- 
like to  me.  I  am  so  sorry;  but  perhaps 
my  instinct  was  right,  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  here  to  sow  discord."  And  she 
sighed  and  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  My  sister  is  probably  returning  to 
.\nierica  in  a  few  days,  mademoiselle,"  he 
replied,  and  I  knew  how  much  m^t  lie 
behind  the  words.  For  an  instant  a  lig^t 
of  triumph  sprang  to  her  eyes,  to  be 
quenched  as  quickly  with  one  of  her 
ineffable  smiles  as  she  glanced  in  my 
direction. 

Had  she  foigotten  that  I  was,  as  Enid 
had  said,  an  (xalodter;  and  did  she  fear 

I  had  read  her  expression  ?  Was  she  no 
more  than  a  clever  actress  ;  and  was  Enitl 
right  in  her  intuitive  judgment  ?  Who 
could  tdl  ?  I  could  not ;  and  the  ques> 
tions  bafiled  me  as  I  sat  there  smoking  in 
silence,  and  feeling  very  miu  ii  in  the  way, 
while  the  two  talked  together  in  low  tones. 


{To  U  €onH$iued.) 
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ABOVE  TIIH  CLOl  US 

By  JOHN  SWAFFHAM 

Illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  C.  K.  Itallance. 


MIST     and     fog — says 
visible     vapour  iku 


science— are 
rapour  lloating  in  the 
atmosphere  at  no  great  elevation  above 
the  earth ;  cloud  is  visible  vapour  sus- 
|K?ntled  at  all  sorts  of  aerial  elevations 
up  to  a  height  which  is  often  st:arceiy 
credible.  Again,  the  veriest  child  kii<»ws 
that  cloud  may  take  a  great  number  of 
forms,  some  of  extreme  beauty. 

One  often  hears  a  man  exclaim  at  the 
name  of  science ;  it  is  dry,  it  is  abstract 
and  dull.  Yet,  rightly  viewed,  the  driest 
scientific  problem  contains  more  of  en- 
thralling interest  than  all  the  adventures 
of  Sherlock  Holmes  or  all  the  novels  of 
Dickens  taken  together.  Thus,  endless 
as  are  the  forms  of  clouds,  there  is  no 


.single  one  of  them  which  does  not  carry- 
some  meaning  to  the  eye  which  has 
learned  to  read  their  signs.  Every  scrap 
of  air  which  we  breathe  contains  in  itscll' 
the  potentiality  of  a  (juite  respectable 
cloud,  as  a  simple  experiment  will  .show. 
Our  atnuwphere  is  full  of  vapour,  and 
this  vapour  is  rendered  visible  in  the 
form  of  cloud,  mist,  or  fog,  by  whatever 
agency  hapi>ens  to  lower  the  atmospheric 
temperature  below  the  dew  point.  In 
practice  thi.s  occurs,  for  the  most  part, 
in  one  of  four  ways.  Everyone  knows 
that  acute  evaporation  or  exjxansion  of  a 
spirit  or  other  licjuid  will  lower  its  tem- 
l)erature  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Re- 
frigeration    is      commercially  possible 
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because  of  this  knf)\vlcd;;e,  which  is  put 
into  ])ractical  effect  by  the  release  of 
condensed  air,  or  by  the  artificial  evapora- 
tion of  licjuid  ammonia,  in  or  alM)ut  the 
( hamber  which  is  to  be  "  fro/en." 
No  sooner  is  this  process  in  action 
than  the  moisture  which  formed  part 
of  the  air  in  that  chamber  deposits 
itself  in  a  frosty  powder  much  like, 
and  in  fact  no  other  tlian,  the  most 
finely  divided  snow  which  Nature  ever 
sent  out  of  her  great  laboratory.  Another 
pleasant  exix'riment  may  be  used  to  prove 
the  same  effect.  Take  two  watcli  j^lasscs  ; 
invert  one,  fill  the  other  half  full  of  ether, 
place  a  single  drop  of  water  on  the  top 
of  the  inverted  glass  and  set  its  companion 
u\X)i\  it.  Evaporate  the  ether  by  directing 
uiKjn  it  a  sudden  steady  blast  of  air,  and 
\ou  will  find  that  the  drop  of  water  has 
be<:ome  so  strongly  frozen  that  the  two 
glasses  are  insejxirably  attached  until  such 
time  as  a  thaw  .shall  have  freed  then!. 
Again,  wlio  docs  not  know  that  his  breath 
"  smokes  "  in  frosty  air  ?  This  smoke  is 
merely  a  miniature  cloud  formed  by  the 


sudden  violent  expansion  of  the  "  warm 
current"  from  his  mouth  on  coming  into 
contact  with  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  ex[)ansi(>n  the 
particles  of  moisture  are  condensed  and 
form  *'  visible  vapcjur." 

In  the  great  and  endless  fields  of  sjxice 
which  surround  our  earth,  these  processes, 
and  others  like  them,  are  in  continual 
operation.  By  radiation  towards  the 
colder  spaces  of  distance,  by  expansion  of 
the  ascending  warm  currents,  by  inter- 
mixture of  cold  descending  currents  with 
lower  air  which  is  more  warm  and  more 
moist,  by  contact  of  warmer  air  with 
colder  earth  after  the  latter  has  radiated 
away  much  of  its  heat  in  the  night  time, 
clouds  or  mists  are  made. 

Now  everyone  has  probably  heard  the 
names  of  cirrus,  cuniu/iis,  stratus — the 
three  chief  forms  of  cloud.  Cirrus  is 
the  little  far-off  streamer  which  has 
neither  regular  form  nor  direction,  but 
stretches  and  floats  away  on  the  ever- 
shifting  currents  of  those  high  air-worlds. 
It  is  the  little  cloud  "  in  form  as  a  man's 


Bays  in  tba  s«a  dt  cloud  seen  trom  ihe  Kochers  da  Naye,  altitude  about  jjnofi. 

the  Dent  du  Midi  and  the  peaks  of  Mont  Blanc. 


In  the  mlddlA  distance  ans  seen 
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hand,"  which  the  senant  of  the  prophet 
saw  from  Carmel  on  the  day  when  the 
great  three  years'  drought  broke ;  its 
presence  makes  what  we  call  a  windy 
sky,  and  mixed  with  the  cumulus  it  makes 
a  "  mackerel  "  sky.  Very  different  is  the 
(umulus  cloud  pure  and  simple.  When 
in  the  evening  we  see  great  clouds  hea{>ed 
and  lowering,  or  driven  low  down  across 
the  sky,  their  history  is  plain  to  read.  The 
airs  about  the  earth  have  got  heated,  and 


to  spur  of  the  hills,  and  cling  like  veils 
of  smoke  among  the  pines.  Presently  it 
reaches  the  mountain  head  where  it  wavers 
and  sways  awhile,  till  suddenly  it  takes 
heart  to  cast  itself  free  and  goes  dreaming 
away  over  the  still  unbroken  blue. 

But,  interesting  as  are  the  forms  and 
shapes  of  cloud,  when  seen  from  beneath, 
the  rare  fjpportunity  of  viewing  them  from 
above,  from  so  near  that  you  may  descend 
a  score  of  paces  and  stand  in  their  very 


At  40oort.  the  cloud  has  risen  very  near  to  (he  ctiml>er,  who  is  able  to  see  that  the  apparently  «o11d  surface  Is  in  a 
stale  of  continual  aKiiatlon.   The  centre  of  (his  trouble  is  an  eddy,  which— like  the  hot-water  geysers  of  Iceland — will 
throw  ap  a  sudden  spoilt  of  v.ipoiir  to  a  heiKhi  of  looft.,  and  as  immediately  subside.    All  the  while  this  eddy  U  in 
rapid  rotation,  showing  the  force  of  the  upward  current,  which  is  causing  the  disturbance. 


they  have  risen  in  great  currents.  These 
currents  came  into  sudden  contact  with  a 
solid  stratum  of  cold,  when  forthwith  they 
spread  out  on  a  horizontal  plane,  upon  which 
as  the  warm  air  still  rose  there  grew  up 
heaped  banks,  dense  cones  of  cloud,  which 
wandered  over  the  face  of  the  lower  sky 
as  the  wind  cared  to  hunt  them.  T^st 
comes  the  s/ra/us,  the  little  haze  which 
you  may  watch  as  it  forms  along  the  valleys 
at  the  close  of  a  hot  summer  day.  It 
stretches  out  arms,  which  creep  from  spur 


midst,  is  an  experience  which  may  be 
called  unforgctable.  Naturally,  it  is  not 
one  to  be  obtained  ever)'  day,  nor  yet  in 
every  place.  In  England  there  are  few 
spots  where  one  could  ever  climb  above 
cloud  level,  but  in  the  Alps,  or  any  one 
of  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  world, 
it  is  no  hard  task  to  be  literally  "  up  in 
the  clouds."  At  three,  four,  or  more  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level  (according  to  the 
amount  of  moisture,  and  consetjuently  the 
weight  which   the   cloud   is   holding  in 
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The  elood  at  joooft.  is  in  general  but  more  consistent  disturbance.   The  waves,  unlike  ihose  of  the 

run  in  all  directions  at  once. 


Tbe  tea  of  cloud  from  about  6oooft. 
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This  picture  was  taken  at  an  aliiiudc  ot  over  7000ft.  In  autumn,  before  the  coinint;  of  the  snow,  a  "roof"  of  this 
kind  often  hangs  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva  fur  wteks  at  a  stretch.  On  the  u|>i>cr  surface  it  appears  like  a  sea,  snow- 
white  in  colour,  which  has  suddenly  pelrifie<l,  with  all  its  waves  and  ripples  preserved  as  they  were  at  the  moment 
when  the  iniuiutable  Rrasp  was  closed.  Here  it  is  all  dazzlint;.  and  ap|>arently  motionless  purity,  but  below,  under  its 
cover,  clouds  of  menace  drive  pell-mell  over  a  dull  Kft'y  &ky,  while  the  rain  falls  without  end. 


suspension)  an  active  man  may  enter  into 
their  domain.  He  will  .step,  as  it  were, 
from  the  world  of  day  into  a  region  of 
damp  cold  and  white  semi-tlarkness.  If 
he  does  not  know  his  business  the  climber 
may  well  lose  himself,  but  provided  with 
a  compass  and  some  small  stock  of  moun- 
ttiineering  knowledt;e  he  will  direct  his 
steps  until,  clear  of  the  bank,  he  stands 
in  the  purest  bla/e  of  the  sun.  Here  it 
will  be  many  times  brighter  than  below, 
for  the  clouds  lie  at  his  feet  and  nothing 
inten'enes  between  him  and  the  light-giver. 
The  spurs  and  peaks  of  the  ranges  lie  like 
gigantic  swarthy  monsters  couched  upon  a 
rolling  ma.ss  of  curdled  whites  and  greys, 
more  nearlv  like  a  sea  sudtlcniv  made 
opa(|ue  with  chalk,  than  an)'  other  com- 
parison which  language  can  provide.  The 
waves  of  cloud  are  now  at  rest,  now  btjiling 
in  tumultuous  eddies ;  .sometimes,  driven 
upwards  by  the  bree/e  beneath,  their 
masses  break  and  whirl  in  a  veritable 
maelstrom  ;    at  others    they   even  .spurt 


upwards  in  the  likeness  of  a  giant  spout 
or  column. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  abstract; 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  concrete  facts  of 
the  camera.  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  over 
against  .\Iontreux,  fills  a  broad  valley 
between  two  ranges  of  mountains.  The 
breadth  between  the  two  shores  at  lake  level 
is  here  a  matter  of  five  miles,  to  which  you 
may  safely  add  another  two-and-a-half  to 
get  an  estimate  of  the  actual  distance 
from  mountain  to  mountain  at  an  altitude 
of  5000ft.  Further  on,  the  actual  water 
s[)ace  exceeds  eight-and-a-half  miles  across, 
while  the  total  length  is  more  than  thirty- 
two  miles.  Remembering  these  figures, 
you  are  to  imagine  that  you  stand  on  the 
Rochers  de  Nayc,  3000ft.  above  the  lake, 
and  the  .storied  walls  of  Chillon.  Above 
anti  l)evt)nd  at  the  other  side  of  the  vallev 
masses  of  mountain  rise  in  exaggerated 
darkness  from  their  contrast  to  the  sea  of 
cloud  which  fills  the  whole  .sjiace  with 
rt)lling  waves,    lielow  in  the  valley  all  the 
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High  "Cirrus"  clouds  in  the  Alps,  with  rising  "Stratus"  ormation  in  the  lower  left  distance. 


world  is  overcast,  if  indeed  it  do  not  ruin ; 
but  here  the  liglit  is  such  that  not  even 
the  eternally  shifting  surface  can  "  kill " 
the  reflected  shadows  which  the  Savoyard 
Mountains  and  the  huge  Dent  de  TOche 
cast  upon  their  surface. 

It  is  a  sight  of  wonder  when  first  seen, 
and,  however  "custom  stales,"  the  ex- 
perience always  carries  with  it  something  of 
the  uncanny,  ^\'hen  we  have  seen  enough 
for  the  moment  we  go  forward,  while  a 
change  of  face  brings  into  distant  view 
ragged  peaks  of  the  Dent  du  Midi,  and 
yet  further  afield  of  Mont  Blanc,  first  of  all 
the  Alps.  And  now  it  is  no  longer  <|uite 
the  same  untroubled  floor  of  vapour  on 
which  we  gazed  but  a  few  moments  since. 
As  the  cloud  surges  and  heaves,  the  dark 
heads  of  buried  pines  leap  into  spectral 
prominence,  only  to  fade  once  more  as  a 
new  wave  flings  back  the  ebb  of  its  pre- 
decessor. In  and  out,  every  "  bay  "  and 
crevice  in  the  outline  of  the  hills  is  filled 
by  this  turbulent  ether,  until  dazzled  \\ith 
the  unaccustomed  vision  our  steps  are 
again  turned  upwards. 


\\"hile  we  mount  the  cloud  has  already 
risen,  for  there  is  a  wind  in  the  valley 
below,  and  the  surface  of  the  bank  is 
close  to  the  spur  on  which  we  call  the 
next  halt.  The  sea  is  in  full  unrest ;  sud- 
denly an  eddy  begins  to  boil  in  the  midst 
of  the  swaying  mass,  and  with  a  wild 
upheaval,  and  amid  a  cloud  of  seeming 
steam,  a  looft.  shaft  of  vapour  is  flung 
up  into  the  air,  where  it  circles  awhile 
and  then  melts  slowly  into  space.  Mean- 
while a  new  "bubble"  h;is  formed  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  has  "  burst,"  and 
so  the  game  goes  on.  In  a  while  the 
cloud  will  find  some  new  outlet  for  it.s- 
energy,  but  before  that  we  shall  be  once 
again  far  above  its  level. 

When  another  loooft.  have  been  covered,, 
the  cloud  is  in  more  general  commotion, 
although  the  particular  spot  which  was  so 
violently  troubled  has  now  quieted  down. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  verbal  simile  for  its 
present  appearance,  since  these  contours 
are  certainly  not  those  of  water,  nor  yet 
of  a  cloud  of  steam.  Here  and  there  it 
has  a  likeness  to  the  waves   after  the)" 
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have  broken  on  the  cliffs,  but  as  cloud- 
waves  run  in  no  paiticular  direction,  unlike 
those  of  ocean,  it  is  hard  to  draw  a 

proper  parallel. 

At  an  elevation  of  6oooft.,  still  more  at 
tliat  of  7000ft.,  the  world  of  animal  matter 
wili  yield  a  striking,  if  not  too  savoury, 
comparison  for  the  surface  appearance  of 

the  banks.  They  resemble  nothing  so 
nmch  as  the  brains  of  a  newly-slaughtered 
animal.  Here  are  the  same  suavely 
rounded  ripples,  the  same  evanescent 
ai^earance  of  a  stability  which  is  pur^y 
optical.  Stir  them  never  so  little,  and 

they  will  alter  their  contours  but  preserve 
always  the  same  general  "tone."  Spurts 
of  divergent  vapour  break  now  and  again 
from  the  main  masses,  but  for  the  roost 
part  the  cloud  is  at  rest,  and  the  diadows 
of  an  outlying  hill  come  into  renewed 


prominence  on  the  fartlier  edges.  So  you 
can  but  stand  and  gaze  with  the  feeling 
which  such  a  sight  induces  in  various 
temperaments.  To  one  it  is  like  a  dm,ught 
of  strong  wine,  under  the  infliionre  of 
which  he  becomes  suddenly  conscious  of 
all  the  dormant  possibilities  of  life  and 
strength.  To  another  the  feeling  is  akin 
to  fear.  If  it  is  not  out  of  place,  I 
may  be  pardoned  quotinu  frotn  some 
verses  in  an  old  Spectator^  the  name  of 
whose  author  has  gone  from  the  writer's 
memory,  so  that  he  cannot  acknowledge 
his  debt: — 

"  Some  men  there  he  who  giury  in  sueh  phee, 
A  mi'urttftin  fop  immutable,  a  thront} 

1  am  not  such,  and  I  am  face  to  face 
With  Ihisstem  gtusttottt  now  immediate  grown— 

Am  t  afraid  cf  God^  wfo  am  so  tote, 
I  dare  not  meet  Him  in  His  place  atone  t" 


NOVEMBER 

By  C  CHAMBERS 

(Overkwd  at  am  £ast  Coast  fort:—"  h  the  ^Bliuhelt*  in yHt  mister  f*    **No,  missis; 

not  yet  she  auit."J 

One  by  one  the  breakers  roll, 
W'wh  never  a  pause  in  their  surging  race; 
One  by  one  the  boats  cunic  home, 

And  still  she  waits  witii  a  lear-drawn  face. 
One  by  one  she  sees  them  come. 

And  envious  eyes  scan  the  numbered  sail; 
One  by  one  the  watchers  leave, 

And  she  notes  thf  winter  davlii^ht  fall, 
iioiir  by  iiuur  the  lugs  thrashed  round 

By  the  hungry  "Scroby,"  until  the  night; 
Hour  by  hour  she  watched  a&r, 

Where  the  Gorton  float  shovved  its  winking  light 
♦  «♦  it- 

There  s  a  flag  half-iiiasi  at  the  Sailors'  Hume ; 
There's  a  Utde  bkck  spot  on  the  coastguard's  chart; 
There's  a  number  blank  at  the  Custom  House; 
There's  a  woman  left  with  a  broken  heart. 

{Market  Note  :—Oii»'ng  to  the  rough  -weather,  deliveries  of  autumn  mackerel  were  very  short,  and  good 
prices  vers  realised  by  the  crews  who  were  able  to  save  their  catch  in  yesterday's  gale.) 
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THE  TOWERS  OF  ROTHENBURG 

By  H.  THORNHHX  TIHMINS»  F.ItG.& 

(lUmmtlaas  hg  tka  Author.) 


REl^URNING    last  summer   from    a  ruddy  light  of  the  watering  sun,  while 

tour   through    ligyTJt,   Greece   and  the  dusk  of  evening  wus  already  creeping 

Constilfitinople,  I  wu  glad  to  get  away  over  the  vale  of  the  Tauber  bdow;  then, 

from  the  August  heat  of  the  big  German  indeed,  the  old  town  seemed  to  merit  its 

cities,  and  to  come  to  anchor  for  awhile  title  of  Rothen*buig,  the  Red  City, 

in    the    old    Bavarian    buigerstadt    of  The  great  charm  of  the  place  is  the 

Rothenburg.  fact  tliat  we  have  here  a  mediaival  city  in 

For  Rothenburg  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  /»m  naiuralibus.   Within  the  compass  of 

so  that,  as  I  approached  it  by  rail,  its  its  encircling  walls,  the  qtitet  streets  and 

old  towers  and  steeples  Stood  up  like  byways  of  Rottunburi;  ;  m  in  practically 

a    row   of  ninepins   upon    the    western  untourlud  by  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 

liori/on  ;     where,    as    the    train   ran  on,  presenting    such    a   variety   of  old-world 

they  appeared  to  be  dancing  a  r)-tlunic  nooks  and  corners  as  to  prove  a  veritable 

sort  of  measure  above  the  ripening  com-  embarras  de  richesse  to  the  artist.  Indeed, 

fields  (m  the  nearer  uplands.  after  some  experience  in  such  matters,  I 

Perched  ujKjn  an  abrupt  aclivity  above  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  so 

an  elbow  of  the  little  river  Tauber,  the  many  unaltered  e.\ami)les  of  the  mediaeval 

city  of  Rothenburg  still  retains  intact  its  builder's  art  as  confront  one  in  the  old 

ancient  walls  and  towers,  the  latter  rising  Markt  Platz  of  Rothenburg. 

from  the  battlements  at  short  intervals,  Here  stands  the  Rathhaus,  or  Town- 

and  presenting  a  great  variety  of  appear-  hall,  a  great  stone  pile  whose  {picturesque 

ance,  so  that  they  form  to  this  day  the  fat^ade  is  stamped  with  the  hall-marks  of 

most  noticeable  feature  of  the  town.     1  successive  ages,  and  crowned  by  a  lofty 

shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  coup  d'ltii  slender  campanile,  which  forms  a  con- 

of  Rothenburg,  as,  standing  one  evening  spicuous  landmark  from  afar.   Four  stone 

on  a  neighbouring  height,  I  saw  its  old  figuito  bearing  bannerets  flank  its  canted 

walls    and  towers,    its    many-windowed  comers,  and  an  open  metal  cupola  crowns 

gables  and  red  tiled  roofs,  aflame  in  the  the  summit 
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By  a  cherished  local  custom,  one  hears 
at  stated  inten'als  the  strains  of  a  quaint 
chorale  iluating  from  the  upper  gallery  of 
this  tower.  The  story  runs  that  the  storks 
whidi  once  frequented  it  set  fire  to  the 
steeple  with  lighted  straws,  in  revenge  for 
the  destruction  of  their  nests,  and  for 
centuries  thereafter  were  no  more  seen  in 
the  town. 

The  great  CouncQ  Hall,  with  its 
inenu»ials  of  l^gone  history,  is  worth  a 


facjadc  is  that  of  the  old  original  Rathhaus, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  thirlcenth  centur)', 
and  afterwards  used  as  a  dancing  hall,  a 
butdier's  shop,  and  now  a  small  museum 
of  antiquities.  From  an  adjacent  street 
corner  an  asretic-l(X)king  Madonna  ir  izes 
demurely  down  upon  an  cver-Hovving 
fountain,  over  which  presides  a  very 
original  lepresentatioa  <^  St.  Geofge  and 
the  Dragon.  Of  two  charming  fiigules 
hard  by,  (me  was  the  abode  of  Toppler, 


7^  4ieJtkLt>»iu» .  ^ot/tjktAnAtr^ 


passing  visit,  if  only  to  enter  by  the  lovely 
renaissanoe  portal  of  die  inner  court — a 
gem  of  timewom  architecture;  while  the 
dank,  gloomy  dungeons  below  hold  many 
a  grim  secret  of  the  d.iys  when  the  lilack 
Rothenburgers  were  in  a  chronic  state  of 
feud  with  their  neighbours,  and  no  man's 
life  could  be  said  to  be  worth  an  hour's 
purchase. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more 
than  indicate  some  of  the  attractions  of 
this  fascinating  spot.  Yonder  unpretentious 


the  greatest  of  Rothenburg's  great  Burgo- 
masters ;  its  neighbour,  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of 
some  bygone  architect,  who  is  said  to  have 
portrayed  certain  of  his  fellow  citizens  in 

the  caryatides  tliat  adorn  its  front. 

Geurye  Xusch,  the  hero  of  the  "  Meister 
Trunk,  or  Monster  Draught,  and  the 
bright  particular  star  in  the  RodieiilMiig 
firmament,  was  the  scm  of  the  imi-keq>er  of 
the  "Rother  Hahn,"  ^  this  same  nei^ 
bourhood.  The  stor\'  may  be  new  to  some 
of  my  readers.    In  the  course  of  the  Thirty 
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Year^  War,  Rothenburg  was  captured  after 
a  stubbcnn  resistance  by  Geneial  Ully, 
who  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  town,  and 
condemned  the  Burgomaster  and  Senate 
to  death.  A  draught  of  'I'auber  wine, 
however,  brought  the  victor  into  a  more 
genial  fiame  of  mind  and,  struck  the 
vast  siie  of  the  stirrup  cup  in  which  the 
wine  was  profTcrcd,  Tilly  exclaimed  in  grim 
jest,  "  Let  me  see  one  of  you  drink  this 
full  cup  at  one  draught,  and  I  will  spare 
the  dty!"  For  the  honour  of  the  town 
in  general,  and  of  the  "Rother  Hahn" 
in  particular,  the  %aliant  Nusch  now  rose 
to  the  occasion,  drained  the  mighty  beaker 
to  its  dregs,  and  had  just  breath  enough 
left  to  claim  and  recdve  the  promise, 
which  was  duly  honoured  by  the  aston- 
ished Tilly,  i  lie  historic  "  Pokal,"  a 
handsome  glass  vessel  holding  more  than 
three  English  quarts,  may  still  be  seen  at 
Rothenbuig,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
chicfcst  treasures. 

This  notable  event  IS  recorded  in  an 
historic  drama,  which  is  performed  every 
Whitsuntide  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Rath- 
haus,  many  of  the  actors  of  to-day  being 


descendants  of  the  men  whose  heroic 
action  saved  the  dty  in  1631. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  Rothen- 

burg's  old  gateways  is  the  Kobold/eller 
Thor,  which  is  not  included  in  these 
sketches.  Through  its  double  portal  lies 
the  way  to  the  pleasant  Vale  of  Tauber, 
which  is  here  spanned  by  a  curious,  two- 
storied  bridge,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  while  an  ancient  church  and 
several  time-wom  flour  mills  flank  the 
courae  of  the  stream  hard  by. 

It  is  worth  while  to  stroll  hence  around 
the  outer  city  walls,  and  to  notice  how 
charmingly  the  towers  and  crenellated 
battlements  group  themselves  upon  the 
sky  line.  The  way  leads  beneath  the  so- 
called  "Dog  Tower,"  with  its  four  quaint 
comer  turrets,  and  legend  of  some  un- 
lucky wight  walled  up  alive  within  it, 
as  a  penalty  for  high  treason. 

Connected  a  flying  arch  with  the 
dty  walls  stands  the  "Essig  Krug,"  the 

remains  of  a  mined  outwork,  which 
acquires  its  curious  title  of  the  "  Vinegar 
Flask  "  from  a  tradition  that  the  Frankish 
Duke  Phacamond  built  it  to  give  his 
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Suabiail  adversaries  "such  a  dose  of 
vinrjjar  as  would  set  their  teeth  on  edge," 
when  they  attempted  to  capture  it 

Tim  tre  come  to  the  great  southern 
gat^  and  enter  the  outlyiqg  suburb 
called  Spital.  Originally  a  detached 
village  devoted  to  jiilgrims,  tlic  sick,  and 
the  needy,  it  was  long  r^arded  as  ex/ra 
Muros,  until  at  lengUi  the  nUiabitants  ob- 
tained a  grudging  permit  for  its  incluncm 
within  the  city  enclave  from  Emperor 
Albert  I.,  who  sarcastically  observed, 
"Well,  your  town  looks  uncommonly  like 
a  nightcap  already,  so  you  may  put  the 
tassel  on!" 

I  will  now  ask  my  reader  to  come  with 
me  to  the  Spital  Hnf,  where,  amidst  a 
group  of  seventeenth-century  buildings 
planted  around  a  grass-grown  courtyard, 
rises  the  curious  littte  structuie  tUustcated 
on  page  51.  Known  as  the  "  Hegenreitds' 
Haus,"  or  House  of  the  Iloundary  Riders, 
it  was  in  bygone  times  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  mounted  watdimen,  or  Hegen- 
reiters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  the  boundaries  of  the 
enclosure  dedicated  to  the  services  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

With  its  tall  stccple-hat  of  a  red-tiled 
roof,  its  slender  stair  turret  crowned  by 
an  open  lantern,  and  low,  mullioiied 
windows,  this  diminutive  dwelling;  has  a 
very  quaint  and  picturesque  appearance. 
The  lower  story  has  a  vaulted  cdling 
supported  upcm  a  nussive  pillar,  and 
must  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Not  far  away  rist-s  tlic  "  F.inl  Thurm," 
a  lofty  circular  tower  with  conical  roof, 
and,  if  rumour  speaks  true,  dungeons 
deep  below,  set  with  sharp  spikes  wher^ 
on  criniin.iis  were  cast  and  left  to  their 
fate.  Hence  the  tower's  name,  for,  being 
interpreted,  "faulen"  signifies  "to  rot" 

A  covered  gangway  leads  aroimd  the 
interior  of  the  dty  walls,  givii^  on  the 
one  hand  interesting  glimpses  of  the  old 
gardens  and  tenements  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  other  a  peep  into  fruit-laden 
orclwrds  and  ripening  cornfields,  through 
the  loopholes  used  in  bygone  times  by 
the  defenders  on  the  ramparts.  This 
gangway  traverses  the  Koderthor,  beneath 


which  the  road  to  the  railway  station 
makes  its  exit  by  a  pointed  archway,  and 
runs  thrncr  in  a  devious  course  as  far  as 
the  KlHi^<.[i  Thor,  the  northern  gate  of 
the  dty. 

As  my  sketch  will  serve  to  show,  this 
latter  is  assuredly  the  i-^ff  (Txitvre  among 
the  gate-towers  of  Rothenburg.  Like  its 
lowlier  companions,  the  Klingen  Thcv  is 
built  of  a  warm  grey  stone,  and  soars 
high  aloft  above  the  open  timbered 
gallery  of  the  old  town  walls.  The  upper 
story  breaks  out  into  a  quartette  of 
ptniic3ed  oiids,  and  a  tan  pyiamida) 
roof  with  open  cupola  and  ^he  crowns 
the  summit  Flowering  plants,  peeping 
from  the  several  windows,  add  a  touch 
of  brightness  to  this  grim  old  warden  of 
the  past,  and  the  timewom  gables  of  the 
ndgfabouriog  cottages  are  entirely  in 
keeping. 

The  Klingen  Thor  is  now  used  as  a 
water-tower,  the  water  being  pumped  up 
into  it  from  the  river  Tauber,  and  dis- 
tributed  thence  to  the  various  wdls 
throughout  the  town. 

Tt  is  but  a  stonc's-throw  hence  to  St. 
Wolfgang's  Church,  which  is  reached 
through  the  archway  under  the  before- 
mentioned  tower.  To  the  Rothenbuigers 
this  is  known  as  the  Shepherds'  Church, 
from  the  fact  that,  once  a  year,  a  service 
is  held  within  its  walls  for  the  purpose 
of  blessing  the  flodts  and  herds  of  the 
formers,  and  thereby  protecting  them 
from  predatory  wolves. 

Built  in  the  fiTlecnth  century,  the  little 
fabric  has  some  pretentions  to  style,  and 
displays  upon  its  outer  walls  a  statue  of 
the  patron  saint,  surmounted  by  a  panel 
representing  the  ^ructfixicxu  The  \aultrd 
choir  within  contains  an  altar,  with  ad- 
mirably carved  woodwork  enriched  with 
saintly  figures,  highly  coloured  and  gilded 
in  the  German  manner.  This  church  is 
incorporated  in  a  curious  way  with  the 
outworks  of  the  adjacent  city  walls,  and 
must  have  met  with  many  a  hard  knock 
in  the  days  when  Tilly's  troops  were  be- 
leaguering the  place  upon  diis  side. 

As  we  return  through  the  Klingen 
Thor,  the  twin  towers  of  St  James's 
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Church    confront   us,  rising 
above  the  blue  smoke  tliat 
enwreaths  the  roofs  and  gables 
of  the  ancient  city.  Like 
so  many  of  these  Franconian 
churches,  the  fa'^ric  is  lofty, 
tnassivc,    and    nviII  propor- 
tioned.   Its  foundation  dates 
ftoni  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  townsfolk  and 
peasantry  subscribed  a  heller 
(something  less 
than  a  farthing) 
per  head  for  the 
construction  of 
their  church. 
The    two  tall 
towers  are  sur- 
mounted by 
graceful  tra« 
ceried  spires, 
that  upon  the 
northern  side 
being  loftier 
and  more  ele- 
gantly propor- 
tion^ than  its 
fellow.  This 
difference  is 
accounted  for 
in  the  local  tra- 
dition by  the 

following  story :  The  architect  having 
caused  the  southern  tower  to  be  erected,  an 
aspiring  pupil  decided  to  "go  one  better," 
and  plaimed  the  rival  steeple,  which,  when 
completed,  so  excelled  the  master's  de* 
S^gn,  that  the  latter  fell  into  a  desperate 
rage  and  cast  his  riwd  over  the  battle- 
ments !  And  so  to  this  day  one  may  see 
the  unlucky  genius,  sliding  in  effigy  off  one 
of  the  innacles  of  the  flying  buttresses. 

The  interior  would  be  fine,  were  it  not 
marred  by  the  univers:il  whitewash,  whose 
chillv  effect  is  only  relieved  by  some 
good  painted  glass  in  the  eastern 
windows.  The  high  altar  was  carved  by 
Wohlgemuth,  Albrecht  Diirefs  master, 
and  is  decidedly  quaint  and  curious. 
Equally  so  is  the  representation  of  the 
Last  Supper,  above  the    altar  of  the 
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Sang  Real,  where  the  artist  has  ignored 
the  canons  of  perspective  with  Ntry 
comical  results.  Atop  is  a  crystal  ball, 
popularly  supposed  to  contain  a  drop 
of  the  Holy  Blood. 

At  its  western  extremity  St.  James's 
Church  stands  astride  the  roadway,  which 
is  here  spanned  by  a  bold  archway, 
giving,  with  a  picturesque  angle-turret 
rich  with  eflective  wood-carving,  one  of 
the  most  <1(  li^htful  street  perspectives 
in  the  citv.  lust  within  the  archway 
stands  the  old  cha{)el  of  the  Holy 
Blood,  where  the  altar-piece  we  have  just 
noticed  origiiully  stood.  At  the  time 
of  its  removal  the  Devil  is  said  to  have 
lurked  in  the  archway  outside,  and, 
hearini:  a  passer-by  speak  rather  con- 
temptuously of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  he 
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flung  the  unlucky  man  against  the  wall,  Such  was  the  house  of  the  Winterfoachs, 

iriiere  the  Itain  left  by  his  soul  may  better  known  nowadays  as  the  "  Hotel 

be  seen  to  this  day.  Eiscnhut,"  where  hospitality  is  still  dis- 

Sevcral  handsome  buildings  are  grouped  pcnsed    in    the    simple    old    ( ierman 

around  the  little  square  outside  St.  James's  -  fashion.     Mine  host  points  with  pride 

Chardi,  notably  the  "Gjnnnashiin,''  a  to  tiie  Winterbadi^  portiaits  wfaidi  still 

public  school,  with  its  noble  renaissance  adorn  the  walls  of  his  Wetnstube,  in 

portal  supported  by  life-size  stone  figures,  rfitnpany    with    mottoes    more    Or  less 

and  a  dainty  Clothic  chapel  with  a  fore-  appropriate,  such  as  this  one  : 

court,   now   used  as   a  dwelling  house—  ••Herm  Nusch  im  Meistcrtrinken  nachzustrcbca 

a  favourite  subject  with  artists.  let  hier  die  ididinte  Mdf^idikdt  cegeben.** 


The  brood  Heiren  Gasse  was  in  by- 
gone   times   the   "Quality  Street"  of 

Rothenburg.  The  handsome,  gabled 
houses,  that  flank  its  quiet  pavements, 
were  the  abodes  of  the  andemu  tuMesu 
of  the  city  in  its  halcyon  days.  Not  a 
few  of  these  bear  upon  their  faded  fronts 
some  record  of  the  past ;  be  it  a  ri(  h 
armorial  escutcheon  of  many  quarterings, 
or  brief  inscription,  telling  how  King  or 
Kaiser  has  sojourned  within  these 
hosjntable  walls. 


whidi  may  be  finedy  translated: 
**  Here  is  an  opportontty  from  wbidi  no  man 

nee»l  shrink 

To  try  and  emulate  Herr  Niuch  in  his  un- 
rivalled  Drink." 

And  here  of  an  evening,  when  the 
day's  work  is  done,  the  worthy  Rothen- 
burghcrs  are  wont  to  foregather  and 
discuss,  over  a  Kumsteak  (sic)  and  a 
stein  of  Tauber  wine,  the  affairs  of  their 
little  world;  while  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
pervade  the  air,  and  a  Babel  of  voices 
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resounds  on  every  hand.  Much  drinking, 
but  little  or  no  intoxication,  is  then  the 
order  of  the  day;  for  it  is  essentially  a 
sober,  phlegmatic^  not  to  say  stolid, 
people,  little  given  to  excess  of  any 
kind.  Here  the  touring  Briton  finds 
little  of  that  unfriendly  disposition,  which 


Pacing  beneath  the  shady  lindens  of 
the  Herren  Gasse,  one  cannot  fail  to 
notice  many  historic  tenements,  such  as 
the  house  of  the  erstwhile  Walther  family, 
the  handsome  Staudt'sche  Haus,  both  of 
them  admirable  examples  of  the  alt- 
Deutsch  period,  and  the  old  Wallfisch 


has  been  so  much  In  evidence  of  late  in 
the  great  German  cities.  Indeed  I 
have  myself  had  many  a  kindly  "gruss 
Gott,**  or  "guten  Tag,"  from  passing 
townsfolk,  and  display  of  friendly  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  stranger,  as  I  sat 
a-$ketching  in  Rothenburg's  old  streets. 


Inn,  with  its  slender  crowstepped  gable. 
What  with  their  flowering  oleanders,  set 
in  great  green  tubs  at  the  doors,  scariet 
geraniums  on  every  sill,  and  many-tinted 
roofs  relieved  by  curious  aU-de-bauf 
dormers,  these  ancient  abodes  convey  to 
the  passer-by  an  impression  of  substantia] 
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comfort  and  quiet  homeliness,  very  pleasant 
to  conteiTtplate. 

Lower  down  ^  street  a  churdt  is 
passed,  a  church  so  rich  in  memorials  of 
bygone  times  that  it  has  been  styled  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Kothenburg;  and 
close  by  it  stands  one  of  those  cool, 
babbling  fountain^  surmounted  by  its 
Triton,  so  characteristic  of  the  Biiiger- 
stadt 

Beyond  the  church  another  old  watch- 
tower,  the  Ikirg  ihor,  stands  grimly 
athwart  the  highway.  On  its  outer  side  it 
is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  quaintly-fashioned 
tourelles,  or  lodges,  with  tall  red-tiled 
roofs  siigf^cstive  of  the  steeple-crowned 
hats  of  other  (lays. 

The  great  gate  of  the  Burg  Tiior 
opens  upon  a  pleasant  stretch  of  green- 
sward,  with  winding  walks  and  flowerbeds 
shaded  by  noble  trees*  and  every  here 
and  there  a  view-point  commandint^ 
some  charming  outlook  over  the  venerable 
city  and  tlie  deep,  winding  valley  of  the 
Tauber — a  favourite  resort  of  the  Rothen- 
burgers  in  suinnior  rime. 

Here  stood  long  ago  the  stout  Burg, 
or  fortress,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  city,  and  of  which  one  relic, 
a  massive  stone  building  with  lound 
arched  windows,  styled  '*das  hohe  Haus 
des  Herzog,"  still  survives,  half  hidden 
amidst  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  trees. 

That  curious  little  white  edifice  with  the 
steep,  red-tiled  roof,  down  in  the  vale  by 
the  river,  is  fomiliarly  known  as  '*  Toppler's 
Schlasschcn."  Thither  the  fiimous  Burgo- 
master of  that  ilk  was  wont  to  betake 
himself,  when  the  affairs  of  his  beloved 
town  permitted  of  an  interval  for  leisure ; 
and  within  those  walls  was  the  worthy 
citizen  lured  on  to  that  game  of  dice  with 
the  Emperor  Weaed  which  proved  his 
undoing,  and  sent  him  to  his  death  a 
prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Rathhaus. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  Markt  Platz  once 
more.  On  the  north  side,  disringuished  by 
a  clock-tower  and  sundial,  stands  a  build- 
ing frequented  in  former  times  by  tl,i 
devotees  of  Barrhii<^,  the  official  drinking 
hall  of  the  town,  an  uibiuution  of  no  little 
importance   and  dignity  in  every  sdf- 


respecting  German  city.  But  these  are 
degenerate  days,  and.  the  house  is  now  the 
G.P.O.  of  Rotbenburg.  Outside,  the  b« 
umbrellas  over  the  fruit  stalls  dot,  like 
mushrooms,  the  broad  uneven  cobblestone 
pavement  of  the  I'iatz. 

By  a  narrow  lane  one  soon  comes  to 
the  Weisse  Tbinm,  on  the  line  of  &e  older 
dty  walls^a  goodly  structure  of  sub- 
stantial stonework,  topped  with  a  taU, 
peaked  roof,  and  flanked  by  a  large  tim- 
bered house,  once  an  appanage  of  the 
lordly  Winterbachs. 

Following  the  course  of  these  walls^  a 
by-lane  is  found  whidi  leads  presently  to 
a  tiny  square,  where  stands  a  water  foun- 
tain surmounted  hy  the  figure  of  a  woman 
holding  a  mirror.  This  is  the  Kapellen 
Flats,  where  stood  formerly  a  chapel  of 
the  Viigin,  long  since  destroyed,  as  are 
also  the  almshouses  that  adjoined  it 
But  metal  more  attractive  lies  ah»  i(i 

Striking  into  the  Hafea  Gasse,  one  rtf 
the  busiest  of  Rothenburg's  old  streets, 
we  soon  find  ourselves  vis-4-vis  the  Gate- 
way called  the  RikUrbogen,  which,  like 
its  neighbour  the  Weisse  Thurm,  stands 
upon  the  line  of  the  inner  walls  that 
formerly  encircled  the  city.  A  bold  arcli- 
way  here  spans  the  thoroughfare,  and 
above  it  rises  a  plain  weather-beaten 
structure,  whose  rough-tiled  roof  is  broken 
by  a  simple  clock  turret  and  bell-cote, 
while  to  the  rear  is  seen  a  large,  massive 
stone  tower,  capped  by  a  very  lofty 
saddle-badced  roof,  with  a  stork's  nest 
upon  the  ridge. 

This  tower,  called  the  Marcus  Thurm, 
was  long  used  as  a  gaol,  and  bears  the 
statue  ol  St.  Ixronard,  the  patron  saint  of 
prisoners.  On  either  hand  rise  tall, 
timbered  houses,  whose  slender  gables  bear 
mottoes  and  inscriptions  appropriate  to  the 
owner's  trade.  A  pork  -  butcher,  for 
example,  advciti.ses  himself  in  this  wise  : 

•'Durcli    die    Kunst   des   Metzgers    darf  daa 

Schwein, 
An  aUdeinste  GeselbdiaAe  seia.** 

"By  (lie  Butcher's  art  th<?  Pig  mtj  dlilie^ 

ill  c  ompany  quite  sujitrdne." 

A  boldly  fashioned  fountain,  with  its 
guardian  Triton,  completes  a  scene  as 
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picturesque  as  any  tin's  fair  old  city  can 
show-%rluch  is  saying  much. 

There  is  much  pleasant  scenery  of  a 
quiet,  unexciting  sort  to  be  found  within 
an  easy  stroll  of  Rotlunburg.  The  vale 
of  the  Tauber,  as  it  winds  aroiiml  the  old 
city,  alTords  many  delightful  vista.s  of  its 
walls  and  towers;  and,  where  Nature  has 
been  allowed  foir  play,  the  river  banks  are 
brightened  in  summer  time  with  the  bloom 
of  willow-herb,  mcad(»wswret,  purple  loose- 
strife, and  many  other  familiar  flowers. 
Bits  of  guden'grcMind  and  tufts  of  wood- 
land clothe  the  steep  slq;>e  beknr  the 
ancient  walls,  and  the  uplands  are 
chequered  wiili  a  mantle  of  green  and 
gold,  where  the  cornfields  alternate  with 
pasture;  while  every  waste  pteoe  shows 


the  blue  of  chicory  and  the  rose-rcd  Stars 
of  diminutive  wild  pinks. 

Then  farther  afield  there  is  Dettwanf 
to  visit,  a  rustic  village  with  a  bridge 
over  the  Tauber,  and  a  curious  old  church 
and  lych-gate,  which  was  once  protected, 
it  is  said,  by  a  drawbridge.  I'hc  church 
has  the  distinction  <tf  being  the  mother 
church  of  Rothenburg,  and  it  b  of  an 
ancient  style,  a  sort  of  Ronianes(|ue. 

There  is  an  excellent  local  guide-book 
to  Rothenburg,  published  in  English  by 
E.  Saumare«Bioc](,to  whidi  I  am  indebled 
for  some  interesting  notes  about  the  town 
and  its  environs.  It  contains  a  curious 
view  of  the  city  in  1650,  which  is  notable 
as  showing  how  httle  the  place  has  altered 
'during  the  last  two-and-a-half  centuries. 
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By  PERCY  CROSS  STANDING 


THE  most  memorable  illustration  of 
the  progress  of  musical  culture  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is  to  be  found 
in  the  achievements  of  women  composers 
of  British  birth.  During  the  last  half  of 
the  reign  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
woman  song-writer  became  gradually  more 
and  more  marked,  until  at  the  present  time 


been  confined  to  any  particular  school  of 
musical  thought,  or  if,  with  the  passing  of 
the  years,  one  were  able  to  detect  any 
notable  falling  off  either  in  the  quality  or 
the  quantity  of  the  work  produced,  one 
might  have  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  that  women  were  only  partially 
jjrepared  to  exploit  this  hitherto  unexplored 


MISS    FRANCES  ALLITSEN. 


it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  — at  all  events,  as  far  as  the  fair  sex  was 
off-hand  which  of  the  sexes  is  entitled  to  concerned — field  of  the  musical  art.  But 
pride  of  plac  e  in  the  matter  of  song  pro-     it  has  been  found  that  the  gn)wth  is  en- 


duction. 

If  the  excellence  marking  many  of  the 
compositions  of  these  lady  composers  had 
38 


during  rather  than  ephemeral. 

Indeed,  a  few  years  ago  not  many  people 
would    have    been    found  venturesome 
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enough  to  predict  the  existence 
of  a  school  of  women  song- 
writers worthy  to  carry  on  the 
work  so  well  begun  by  com- 
posers of  the  calibre  of  Miss 
Maude  Valerie  White  and 
Madame  Liza  I^ehmann.  W'e 
are  not  sure,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  which  of  these  two 
gifted  ladies  is  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  doyenne  in  the 
craft  of  the  woman  composer. 
But  we  are  sure  that  they  have 
found  successors  of  a  refined 
and  varied  genius  in  com- 
posers like  Ellen  Wright,  Hope 
Temple,  Frances  Allitsen, 
Horence  Aylward,  and  the 
clever  lady  who  chooses  to  be 
known  by  the  notn  de  guerre 
of  "Guy  d'Hardelot." 

Since  the  auspicious  day, 
some  years  ago,  when  the 
immediate  success  of  that  in- 
spiring song  "  The  Devout 
Lover"  brought  her  to  the 
front  at  a  bound,  Miss  Maude 
Val«:rie  White  has  published 
many  songs.  Of  these  the  most 
generally  popular  are:  "Absent 
yet  Tresent,"  "  Come  to  me  in 
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my  Dreams,"  and  the  three  delicate  "  Little 
Songs  "  which  have  already  been  a  leading 
success  of  several  concert  seasons.  If  Miss 
Maude  Val«Jne  White's  best  work  is  done, 
as  we  must  by  this  time  assume  that  it  is, 
we  can  only  say  that  her  best  belongs  to  a 
very  high  order  of  ballad-music  indeed. 

Madame  Liza  Lehmann's  reputation 
reached  its  height  with  the  song-cycle  for 


four  solo  vioces,  "  In  a  Persian  Garden," 
for  which  she  sought  and  found  her  in- 
spiration in  the  Rubaiy'at  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  and  which  has  obtained  a  wide- 
spread popularity,  both  in  this  countr)-  and 
in  the  United  States.  For  about  ten  years, 
beginning  with  1885,  Madame  Lehmann 
followed  the  profession  of  a  public  singer, 
retiring  from  it  when  she  finally  decided 
to  devote  her  powers  exclu- 
sively to  composition.  Her 
published  works  include  two 
"  musical  dualogues,"  the 
dainty  words  of  which  arc 
from  the  clever  pen  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  a 
second  and  extremely  tune- 
•  ful  song-cycle,  entitled  "The 
Daisy  Chain." 

But  for  freshness,  spon- 
taneity, and  originality,  Ellen 
Wright  perhaps  stands  first 
amongst  the  lady  composers 
produced  by  the  Victorian 
era.  She  contrives  to  bring 
a  "  singing  quality  "  into  all 
her  work  possessed,  in  cjuite 
the  same  measure,  by  few 
contemporary  song-writers. 
This  is  notably  the  aisc 
with  at  least  two  of  the 
songs  constituting  the 
"  cycle  of  love  songs,"  that 
originally  brought  her  into 
prominence  —  "  When  I 
Awake "  and  "  Didst  Thou 
but  Know  " — but  also  with 
her  "  Violets,"  published  by 
Messrs.   Rirordi,  in  1900, 


MISS  ELLEN  WRIGHT. 
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with  instantaneous  success. 
Ellen  Wright  has  set  many  other 
of  the  lyrics  of  Heine  besides 
"  Violets."  She  has  made  an  ad- 
mirable setting  of  Miss  Hayes' 
translation  of  the  ix>et's  simple 
"  In  my  Garden,"  and,  much 
more  recently,  of  the  Belgian 
poet,  Anton  Montenacken's  '*  I^ 
Vie  est  Vaine,"  and  she  has  also 
set  several  of  the  lyrics  of  Mr. 
Edward  Teschemacher  (very 
notably  his  "  Song  of  Waiting"), 
a  graceful  writer,  whose  work  is 
a  relief  from  the  conscientious 
but  somewhat  stilted  pro- 
ductions of  lyricists  of  the 
F.  E.  Weatherley  and  Clifton 
Bingham  type.  Indeed,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable 
words  for  songs  is  an  ever- 
pressing  one,  and  as  a  com- 
^xjser  once  expressed  it  to  the 
writer,  "Beautiful  words  make 
the  composer.  Beautiful  poetry 
and  music  are  to  me  one — 
the  words  make  the  music ! 
and  the  music  seems  to  lend 
a  new  beauty  to  the  words." 

Miss  Frances  Allitsen  is  another  of  our  of  Thanksgiving"  and  "Song  of  Fare- 
foremost  song-writers.    In  the  course  of  a  well." 

few  years  she  has  produced  some  si.\ty  Miss  Hope  Temple,  who  in  private  life 
songs  and  solos.  Of  the  ballads,  perhaps,  is  the  wife  of  M.  Andr^  Messager,  the 
the  most  deservedly  popular  are  her  "  Song     composer  and  conductor,  and  whose  home 
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has  of  late  been  in  Paris,  does  not 
appear  to  have  done  much  song-writing 
since  her  marriage.  Bom  in  Ireland,  but 
of  English  parentage,  she  "commenced 
composer"  at  the  tender  age  of  four- 
teen, finding  her  metier  in  song-writing 
three  years  later.  Although  the  present 
generation  knows  her  best,  perhaps,  on 
acxrount  of  one  particular  song,  "  An  Old 
Garden,"  Madame  Messager  has  given 
several  other  unmistakable  proofs  of  her 


ment  from  musicians  no  less  renowned 
than  Charles  Goumxl  and  Victor  Maurel. 
Her  first  song,  "Sans-Toi,"  was  imme- 
diately successful,  and  in  1896  she  accom- 
panied 34ndame  Calve  on  a  six  months' 
tour  of  the  United  States.  Since  then 
"  Guy  d'Hardelot  "  (who,  incidentally,  has 
her  home  at  the  beautiful  old  house  in 
Regent's  Park  formerly  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Siddons)  has  published  numerous  songs, 
including  one  entitled  *'  A  Lesson  with  the 


MRS.   ALICIA  ADELAIDE  NEEDHAM. 


engaging  talent,  in  such  strains  as  "  My 
lady's  Bower,"  "Colin  Deep,"  "Roses 
and  Rue,"  and  "  Thoughts  and  Tears." 
It  is  certainly  a  public  loss  and  an  artistic 
pity  that  Madame  Messager  no  longer 
devotes  much  of  her  time  to  song-writing. 

In  contradistinction  to  Hope  Temple, 
Mrs,  Helen  Rhodes,  more  familiarly 
known  as  "  Guy  d'Hardelot,"  was  bom 
in  France  but  no  longer  lives  there.  At 
the  outset  of  her  career,  when  studying 
with  Renaud  Maury  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, she  received  distinct  cncourage- 


Fan,"  which  Miss  Marie  Tempest  has 
done  much  to  popularise  at  the  ballad 
concerts.  In  common  with  most  of  her 
contemporaries,  "Guy  d'Hardelot"  finds 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  discovering  lyrics 
of  quality  suitable  for  setting.  Writing  to 
me  on  this  subject,  she  has  said :  "  Many 
lyrics  which  begin  charmingly  fail  to  keep 
it  up.  and  the  end  is  very  rarely  strong. 
I  think  if  we  all  wrote  iess^  we  should 
forcibly  give  the  public  better  and  fresher 
ideas,  for  one  cannot  be  original  if  one 
writes  too  much,  and  I  have  noticed  in 
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the  numy  hundreds  of  lyrics  that  are  sent  It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  excel* 

to  nic  that  the  miters  who  only  send  two  lent    work     done    by    Miss  Florence 

or  three  liave  generally  better  ideas  than  Aylward.      No    composer    can   be  well 

tht-  nian  (or  woman)  who  turns  lyrics  out  satisfied  to  have  his  or  her  work  tested  by 

by  the  yard  l**  one  example — yet  it  is  probeUe  that 


^^^^^^^ 


In  the  short  space  of  three  or  four  years, 
Mis.  Afida  Ad^lside  Needham  must  have 

made  many  friends  by  her  songs.  In  my 
judgment  she  excels  chiefly  in  the  direction 
of  child-songs,  of  which  the  album  contain- 
ing "The  Round  Brown  Wheel"  is  one 
of  the  most  pleaang  examples.  She  has 
also  made  a  fine  setting  of  Sir  Comn 
Doyle's  "  Who  Carries  the  Gun  ?  " 


the  popularity  of  Miss  Aylward's  *'Be> 
loved,  it  is  Mom"  will  long  live  to  ou^ 
rival  diat  of  any  subsequent  composition 

of  hers.  Her  work  finds  its  best  expres- 
sion, however,  in  songs  of  a  rather  robust 
type,  of  which  we  would  instance  her 
settings  of  Conan  Doyl^s  "SoQg  of 
the  Bow,"  of  Mr.  Newbolfs  "Sailing  of 
the  IxMigshipsy"  and  the  same  poet's 
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MDME.  CHAMINADK. 

"  The  Torch  of  Life."  Miss  Alyward,  who 
is  a  devotee  of  the  wheel,  lives  in  the 
country  all  the  year  round. 


It 

assign 
taken 


close  without  at  least  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  Mdnie.  Cha- 
minade,  whose  graceful  and 
tuneful  work  is  so  well  known 
to  the  music-loving  public 
Mdme.  Chaminadc's  claim  to 
distinction  is  a  double  one,  as 
composer  and  as  j^j^pist,  and 
in  the  last-named  capacity  she 
has  long  been  a  well-kno\\T> 
and  popular  j)ersonality  in 
London  concert-rooms. 

The  foregoing  brief  and  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  principal 
figures  among  the  latly  com- 
posers belonging  to  the  last 
years  of  Victoria's  reign  and 
the  first  years  of  King  Edward's 
has  been  prompted  by  a  reali- 
sation of  the  great  good  done 
to  English  song  -  music  by 
^^'oman's  active  competition 
for  the  prizes  which  it  offers. 
Andall  the  indications  point  to  a 
continuance  of  this  jwrticipation 
by  the  sex  in  a  sphere  of  artistic 
endeavour  which  they  are  so 
eminently  qualified  to  adorn, 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
reason  for  the  marked  lead 
women   in  the  field  of  song- 


Although  we  have  instanced  only  the  writhing.  If  one  may  say  do  so,  they 
work  of  Uritish-born  com[X)sers  belonging  well  to  keep  for  the  most  part  to  the 
to  this  epoch,  it  would  be  ungracious  to     composition  of  songs  and  solos,  for  as 


Goo^ 
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yet  women  do  not  appear  fully  able  to 
master  the  art  of  orchestration.  I  have 
already  touched  upon  the  ever-increasing 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  words. 
The  truth  is  that  the  writer  of  lyrics  is 
not  made,  but  bom  ;  and  most  song-writers 
still  have  to  go  to  the  well-springs  of 
poetr>"  in  the  shape  of  the  great  masters — 


Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  notably  Heine. 
All  things  considered,  1  would  place 
Mr.  Teschemacher  first  amongst  our  few 
tnie  song  lyricists  to-day.  He  has  origin- 
ality, depth,  and  tenderness — a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  has  led  to  many  of 
his  prettiest  fancies  being  set  to  great  advan- 
tage by  our  most  noted  composers  of  songs. 


No.  I.    Xcw  Scries.    April,  1903. 
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•'Lord  Souli'<  lie  sat  in  Hcmiitage  Castle,  'And  Ionic  thnu  r.it.  .ui  J  1  "jk  thou  West, 

And  Redcap  was  iu»t  Ly  ;  Aiid  quickly  ctitac  uU  to  iik-, 

lie  called  on  a  Page,  uhu  was  witty  and  sage,  \Vbat  tioopcw  haste  nlon;:;  the  waste, 

To  go  to  the  Barmkin  high.  And  vhat  may  theit  lively  be.* " 


OLD  Archiiiald  Douglas,  Eurl  of  i\wgus, 
sat  alone  by  a  sturdy  oak  table  in 
one  of  the  largest  rooms  of  his  gloomy 

castle,  called  The  Hermitage,  just  north  of 
the  English  bonU  r.  It  was  a  room  in 
which  great  uiTairs  of  State  had  lH;en 
settled,  and  many  a  private  scheme  of  his 
own  concocted,  as  was  the  case  on  this 
summer  night,  when  the  crafty  old  man  sat 
like  a  spider  m  his  web,  SLii>;ti\ c  to  the 
slightest  trcmlilin^  |)ulsrtti<)ii  of  any  of  the 
numerous  gossamer  threads  of  intrigue  that 
stretched  from  this  focus  to  the  circum- 
ference which  marked  the  limits  of  his 
great  influence  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  some 
secret  lines  of  rommnniration  were  siip- 
j)osed  to  have  their  ternuiiui*  even  in  the 
Knglish  Court,  but  that  no  one  could  prove, 
and  few  had  the  courage  to  investigate,  for 
the  Earl  of  Angus  was  supposed  to  be  a 
treacherous  friend,  and  known  to  be  an  inj- 
placable  enemy.  In  youth  he  liad  been  as 
brave  as  any  of  his  name,  and  had  hesitated 
not  to  stake  life  or  fortune  on  a  twist  of  the 
sword,  but  his  mental  ability  increased  as  the 
sinews  of  his  strong  right  arm  diminished 
in  vigour;  and  rxprriencc- taught  him  that 
even  in  a  luiiiulent  world  it  is  brain  and 
not  brawn  tlial  wins  the  uliimaic  victory. 
In  his  time  he  had  been  for  the  King  and 
against  the  King ;  an  enemy  of  the  Eng- 
lish  and  a  friend  of  the  English  ;  a  i)artisan 
of  Erance  and  an  intrigant  aj^ainst  her ; 
but  there  never  was  a  moment  when  he 
failed  to  play  for  his  own  hand,  and  for 
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that  alone.  If  in  liis  elder  days  he 
seemed  to  have  jneference  rather  for  Ihe 
action  of  the  law  than  for  the  sweep  of  the 
sword,  yet  no  one  doubted  that  if  violence 
became  necessarj',  the  strong  blade  of  the 
Douglas  would  speedily  part  company  with 
the  scabbard. 

There  was  a  slight  knock  at  the  closed 
door  and,  receiving  permission,  the  Captain 
of  Hermitage  Castle  entered.  Standing 
stifTIv  at  salute,  the  warrior  said  with 
military  curtncss: 

"The  young  man  is  here,  my  lord." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Earl  of  Angus,  with  a 
long  drawn  breath  of  satisfaction,  as  he 
partly  turned  in  his  chair,  his  emaciated, 
grey  face  lighting  up  for  an  instant.  "  How 
did  he  manage  it  ?  " 

**  He  tied  a  thin  cord  round  a  huge 
stojie,  which  he  fltmg  over  bailey  wall ; 
then  listening  a  moment,  and  thinking  his 
feat  unnoticed,  he  climbed  and  spran]^ 
down  into  the  enclosure." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Earl  again.  "What  a 
grand  thing  it  is  to  be  young  and  strong.  A 
huge  stone,  you  sa)',  flung  dear  of  our 
bailey  wall  ?  There's  not  many  amf>ng  you 
could  du  that,  Donald.  Was  the  youn|^ 
mull  alone?" 

"  Entirely  alone,  my  lord." 

"  think  he  has  none  conceated  in 
the  forest  or  among  the  hills  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord.  My  men  followed  him 
unseen  all  the  way  from  Hawick." 

*'And  whoe  is  he  now?" 

"  He  is  prowling  round  the  foot  of  the 
castle  wall,  niy  Lord,  reconnoitering.** 
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"  Very  well.  Get  me  my  bonnet, 
t>ona]d,  and  I  wilt  have  some  conver- 
sation with  him." 

"  He  has  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand," 

cautioned  the  Captain. 

''To  be  surt",  to  h<-  sure."'  romnu'iitcd 
the  Earl,  nodding  lus  head  three  or  lour 
times.  "I  said  he  was  youn^  and  'tis 
e\er  the  fault  of  youth  to  trust  to  cold 
iron.' 

"It  is  easy  for  us  to  lay  him  on  his 
bill  k,  if  such  is  your  wish,  my  lord." 

*'No,  no,  Donald.  There  would  be 
an  outcry  and  a  clashing  of  steel,  for  the 
}<>ung  fellow  would  fight  like  a  wild  cat, 
I  make  no  doubt.  It  would  he  a  pity 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  castle.  .Are 
all  your  preparations  complete,  Donaiu 

"Yes,  my  loid." 

''Very  well    Keep  your  men  out  of 

sight  but  not  out  of  ear-shot.  It's  not 
likely  I'll  need  you,  but  if  I  do  you  will 
hear  my  voice  rising  loud.  Be  on  the 
watch,  and  when  I  cry  '  Donald! '  you  will 
fall  on  the  young  man  without  any  delay, 
your  own  first  duty  being  to  spring  be- 
twcen  me  and  him." 

*'  I'll  sec  to  that,  my  lord,"  returned 
the  (  aptain,  with  a  ring  of  determination 
in  his  voice. 

The  old  man  went  slowly  down  the 
^tair  and  out  into  the  oourtyard.  An  <>\)cn 
c!<»or  in  an  inner  rross-wall  allowed  him 
tu  come  upon  a  terrace  that  flanked  one 
side  of  the  castle.  A  thin  strip  oi  moon 
hung  in  the  sky  and  gave  a  waverii^, 
uncertain  light.  The  aged  Earl,  with 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  and  head 
bowed,  paced  the  sw.ird  as  if  he  had  but 
come  out  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
summer  n^ht.  As  he  passed  along  he 
saw  close  in  against  the  castle  wall,  trust- 
ing to  the  obscurity  of  its  shadow,  the  dim 
outline  of  a  ten.sely  held  figure,  motionless 
as  ill*'  stone  it  leaned  against.  In  spite  of 
the  darkness  there  was  a  dull  gleam  of 
naked  steel.  The  veteran  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  intruder,  but  tramped  medi- 
tatively on,  and  thus  he  placed  his  enemy 
Ix-'twecn  himself  and  the  only  exit.  The 
figure  in  the  shadow  made  no  motion  to 
avail  himself  of  this  advantage,  and  the 


iiarl  of  .'Vngus,  reaching  the  limit  of  the 
terrace,  turned  and  came  slowly  back. 
When  once  more  nearly   opposite  the 

stranger,  his  lordship  paused  in  his  pro- 
menade. He  peert  (1  int(.'ntly  into  the  dark- 
ness and  said  quietly ;  "  Is  that  you, 
Jimniie  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply,  but  the  sheen  of 
the  sword  wavered  faintly  as  its  point  came 

towards  the  questioner. 

The  old  man  was  well  aware  of  his 
danger,  yet  there  was  no  tremor  in  his 
tall,  gaunt  frame,  for  be  knew  that,  although 
he  had  i»obably  more  enemies  than  any 
other  man  in  Scotland,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  ha\ing  him  at  advantage  but 
would  hesitate  to  strike.  He  was  the  chief 
of  all  the  nobles  in  the  realm,  and  to  draw 
blade  on  him  would  be  to  bring  down  sure 
vengeance,  not  only  upon  the  assassin  him- 
self, but  upon  all  his  ktn,  even  more 
certainly  than  if  the  weapon  had  been 
turned  against  the  king  on  the  throne, 

*'  Stand  out  in  the  light,  man  ;  that  is, 
unless  you  are  afraid." 

Whether  it  was  the  taunt,  or  whether  it 
was  tliat  the  young  nian  saw  concealment 
was  no  longer  possible,  he  strode  out  into 
the  moonlight. 

"No,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "I  am  not 
afraid ;  yet  I  admit  that  at  this  moment  I 
had  rather  have  encountered  any  one  in 
the  castle  but  yourself." 

"  Sir  Colin  Mangerton  !  "  cried  the  Earl, 
in  wcll-feigned  surprise.  "  This  meeting  is 
as  unexpected  as  the  tryst  is  unusual.  The 
entrance  to  Hermitage  is  on  the  other 
side." 

A  stratrp.-,t  might  have  noticed  that  his 
lordship  in  omitting  to  accost  the  in- 
truder during  his  forward  walk,  had  now 
got  him  placed  so  that  what  light  there 

was,  shone  on  his  face,  and  furthermore  his 
back  was  towards  the  door  in  the  cross- 
wall,  that  the  I'lnr!'^  reinff in  cMient,  if  it 
came,  luiglit  steal  upon  nan  unawares. 

"I  admit  that  I  am  a  trespasser,  my 
lord,"  said  the  young  man.  "  My  un- 
welcome meeting  with  jou  has  frustrated 
the  object  f^f  my  visit,  which  was  to  obtain 
a  surreptitious  mterview  with  one  of  your 
prisoners." 

p— s 
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" '  Prisoner  ! '  You  amaze  me,"  returned 
the  nobleman.  "  I  have  no  prisoners. 
Hermitage  is  a  country  gentleman's  house, 
and  not  a  place  of  custotly." 

"Then  both  its  reputation  and  its 
appearance  belie  it." 


fear  me  that  we  Douglases  in  the  early 
days  did  little  to  enhance  it,  but  these 
scenes  of  violence  are  long  past ;  and  other 
times,  other  actions." 

"Other  times,  other  crimes,"  amended 
the  young  man. 

"  Possibly,  possibly,"  said  the  Earl, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  Still, 
I  think  the  country  improves  with  age, 
and  respect  for  the  law  is  largely  pushing 
to  the  background  the  former  might 
of  the  strong  hand." 

"  The  strong  hand  usually  gave 
some  shenv  of  rough  justice,  and  by 
the  law  we  arc  not  so  sure  of 
justice,  rough  or  smooth." 

"  I  am  distressed  to  hear  you  say 

so,  Sir  Colin, 
and  many 
men  might 
be  dismayed 
to  find  you 
standing  on 
their  ground 
with  a  drawn 
sword  in  your 
clenched  fist. 
There  is,  I 
believe,  some 
suiting  of  law 
between  us. 
Is  it  possible, 
Sir  Colin, 
that  you  have 
lost  faith  in 
the  impar- 
tiality of  our 
judges,  and 
are  come 
hither  to 
make  your 
blade  your 
advocate  ?  " 

"  No,  my 
lord;  the 
case  you  men- 

The  Earl  laughed  quietly,  and  spoke  in  tion  was  not  in  my  mind  as  I  climbed  your 
tones  as  smooth  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  bailey  wall.  I  came  instead  to  seek  a  word 
casting  his  eye  aloft  at  the  grim  walls  of  with  your  niece.  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
liis  habitation.  whom  you  have  inveigled  under  this  roof.'' 

"Truth  to  tell,  the  character  of  this  .Xgain  the  ICarl  laughed  almost  si- 
fortress  has  been  none  of  the  best,  and  I  lently. 


"/  have  no  prisoners.    Hermitage  is  a  country  gentletnan's  house." 
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"Oh,  you  young  people,  you  young 
people ! "  he  said,  spreading  out  his  hands 
and  shaking  his  head*  "  Is  my  dear 
Afasisrie,  then,  the  prisoner  to  whom  you 
just  now  referretl  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  she  came  here 
williagiy,  obedient  to  your  commands.  I 
have  Ic-s  faith,  however,  that  she  will  be 
allowed  to  depart  when  she  wills  to  do 
so." 

"You  flatter  me,  Sir  Colin,  and  make 
me  quite  the  uncle  of  romance — stem  and 
unboiding — whereas  I  am  na  rrly  a  simple 
old  man,  a  little  loiu  ly  here  in  these  towers 
of  Hfrmitagp,  and  perha[)s  most  selfishly 
anxiuus  for  the  cheering  company  of  u 
.sprightly  young  lady,  my  charming  kins- 
woman. Indeed,  I  am  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  my  preference  is  not  unshared 
when  it  hriT"i,:s  Sir  Colin  Mangerton  thus 
stealthily  to  these  forbidding  old  walls.  Am 
I  right  in  surmising  that  there  is  some 
lingering  ISdi^  between  you  two  ?  ** 

"  My  lord,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  you  are  well  aware  the  I^dy 
Margaret  has  done  mc  the  honour  to 
accept  me  as  her  betrotiied  husband.** 

"  Dear,  dear;  has  the  acquaintance  then 
gone  so  far?  l*hat  is  what  it  is  to  be 
hiiricd  in  affairs  of  State,  for^iettin;:;  in  our 
old  days  tiiat  we  ever  were  young,  and 
thus  in  your  eyes,  and  probably  in  hers 
also^  I  am  the  unde  inexorable.  Well, 
well,  I  never  should  have  suspected  it. 
If  the  matter  had  l>eeii  I<rought  to  my 
atf'ntion  it  h  quite  possible  that  1  might 
have  demurred. 

"Lady  Maigaret  Douglas  may  look 
high  when  she  ca.sts  her  <  \e  aUout  for 
a  husband  .  still,  if  her  affections  really 
are  cnt. milled,  there  seems  to  nie  little 
more  to  be  said.  My  acquaintance  with 
you.  Sir  Colin,  is  unfortunately  slight,  but 
I  have  seen  enough  of  you  to  be  convinced 
that  you  know  your  own  mind,  and  Maggie 
herself  is  not  one  to  bt*  swayed  in  her 
predilection  by  what  a  doddering  old 
relative  might  say.  In  other  woids,  ^e 
is  a  Douglas ;  and  so,  if  you  two  deter- 
mined folk  imagine  tliat  I  have  the 
cournpp  to  thrust  my  frail  body  between 
you,  you  are  both  very  much  mistaken. 


"  1  liave  iKid  a  long  and  interesting  c.\ 
perienoe  of  human  affiurs,  my  young 
friend,  and  I  can  tell  you  where  the 
great  mistakes  are  usually  made.  They 
arise  generally  through  mistrust  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  The  man  who  continu- 
ally doubts  the  integrity  of  lus  0|^x»ient, 
who  is  eternally  making  calculation  against 
something  underneath  the  surface,  almost 
invariably  goes  wrong,  for  as  often  as  not 
there  is  nothing  underneath  the  surface, 
so  his  action  being  based  on  the  non- 
existent is  therefore  futile. 

"  If  you  two  foolish  young  people  had 
ccnne  lo  me  ojienly  and  said  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  *  We  desire  to  be  married,' 
then,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  should  have 
given  the  subject  my  consideration,  and 
each  of  you  my  best  advice,  which  in  all 
probability  you  would  not  have  followed ; 
but  there  my  responsibility  would  have 
ended.  So  Maggie  is  a  prisoner!"  The 
old  man  chuckled.  "She  wiU  be  sur> 
prised  to  hear  that  Well,  the  best  thing 
I  can  suggest  is  that  you  romc  into 
the  castle  with  me,  have  some  refresh- 
ment, and  then  let  us  three  talk  the 
matter  over." 

"What  three,  my  lord?" 

"  Mvself,  \Targaret,  and  yourself,  and  the 
doddering  old  priest,  if  you  care  to  make 
him  a  fourth." 

The  young  man  gazed  at  the  ground  for 
some  moments  before  replying.  As  he 
raised  his  head  a  frown  lined  his  brow. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  einulate 
the  frankness  you  so  strongly  recommended. 
I  say  then  that  I  distrust  you  deeply,  while 
acknowledging  to  myself  that  I  am  jx)ssibly 
mistaken.  Witliin  the  w.ills  which  vou 
invite  me  to  en:i  r,  your  ancestor  starved 
to  death  .Sir  Alexander  Ramsey,  shcntf  of 
this  county,  having  treacherously  inveigled 
him  to  IK  rmitage  Castle." 

"  Treacher)'  ! "  said  the  <jld  man,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time  with  some  heat. 
"There  was  no  treachery  about  it.  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsey  was  captured  in  broad 
daylight  at  the  parish  church  of  Hawick, 
conveyed  here,  and  unfortunately  forgotten. 
But  I  told  you  1  did  not  defend  all  that 
had  been  done  in  Hermitage." 
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"  I  am  merely  showing  you,  my  lord, 
that  I  know  the  reputation  of  your  house. 
The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  sunk  some 
feet  in  the  ground  because  of  the  infamies 

committed  within  it." 

"Not  so,  Sir  Colin;  be  (air,  he  fair. 
Those  infamies,  if  indeed  they  ever  oc- 
curred, were  committed  by  the  de  Soulis 
family  and  not  by  any  of  my  kinsmen.  If 
you  fear  to  enter,  then  there's  no  more  to 
be  said.  I'll  bring  the  lass  out  here  if  you 
like,  telling  her  that  her  betfarothed  declines 
to  face  the  dangers  of  her  residence  because 
of  its  bad  reputation." 

"  You  entirely  mistake  mc,  my  lord.  I 
am  not  declining  your  invitation  ;  in  fact 
I  am  accepting  that  invitation,  and  also  the 
other,  which  you  gave  me,  to  speak  frankly. 
I  say  then,  that  you  shall  precede  mc  as 
your  rank  entitles  you  to  do,  anrl  I  warn 
you  that  my  sword's  point  will  be  within 
short  distance  of  your  backbone,  and  that, 
on  the  ver)'  first  symptom  of  underhand 
work  I  shall  plunge  this  good  steel  into 
your  heart.  So  whatever  happens  to  me 
within  your  sinister  domain  you  shall  not 
live  to  rejoice  over  it  Thus  I  follow  your 
advice,  and  acquaint  you  honestly  with  my 
intention." 

(  )n(  e  more  the  carl  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  sighed  deeply. 

"Sir  CbKn,  you  require  more  courage 
from  an  old  man  than  should  be  exacted 
of  him.  Ivook  you  the  situation  in  which 
you  place  me.  AVc  cro  through  these 
ancient  halls,  when  suddenly  I  stumble,  or 
a  door  bang.s,  or  someone  cries  *  Whoop!* 
and  at  once  I  am  spitted  like  a  plucked 
pigeon,  merely  because  a  timorous  young 
man  is  behind  me  with  a  knite  in  his  hand. 
Well,  well,  times  have  indeed  ciiangcd,  for  I 
remember  when  I  was  your  age,  all  the 
dangers  of  all  the  castles  in  Scotland  would 
not  have  kept  me  chattering  here,  making 
condifif)n5,  if  there  was  a  handsome  girl  at 
the  other  end  of  the  route.  loUow  me 
then.  Sir  Colin,  while  I  inwardly  pray  that 
we  meet  nothing  in  the  hall  to  agitate 
you." 

There  was  li^lit  enough  for  the  eagle 
glance  of  the  old  man  to  see  that  Sir  Colin 
feh  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  suspicion ; 


nevertheless  he  relaxed  none  of  his  vigil- 
ance, but  followed  the  old  earl  into  the 
cxstle  and  up  the  stairway.  Once  his  lordship 
looked  f)ver  his  shoulder,  and  cautioned 
the  other  against  a  hrcjken  step,  adding  that 
the  castle  was  somewhat  out  of  repair; 
that  he  hoped,  in  truth,  to  sell  it  shortly, 
being,  indeed,  on  the  verge  of  doing  so. 
They  met  nothing  in  the  passage  way 
and  .saw  no  .sign  of  liuman  life  within 
the  castle.  CJoming  to  the  door  of  his 
own  room,  the  Earl  opened  it  and  walked 
inside.  The  lamp  still  burned  on  the 
table,  as  he  had  left  it  shortly  luTorc. 
Waving  his  hand  to  the  young  man,  he 
asked  him  to  be  seated  while  he  called 
his  niece.  Sir  Colin  did  not  avail  himself 
of  this  privily,  and  was  left  alone,  stand- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

There  were  three  doors  to  the  apart 
meni — one  at  the  side  by  which  they  had 
entered,  one  at  the  end  to  the  left,  and 
one  at  the  end  by  which  the  Earl  had 
di.sappeared.  Perplexity  wrinkled  the 
brow  of  the  waiting  man,  for  now  that 
his  host  had  departed,  the  scarcely-allayed 
distrust  of  him  reasserted  itself.  Moment- 
arily he  expected  the  three  doors  of  the 
apartment  to  open  simultaneously  and 
armed  men  stream  in,  but  he  stocjd  his 
ground  resolutely,  ready  to  give  a  good 
account  of  himself,  even  against  over- 
whelming numbers.  Presently,  however, 
the  Earl  re-entered  by  the  door  that  had 
closed  upon  him.  A  lingerinij  smile  moved 
his  thin  lips.  He  shook  liis  head  with 
something  of  sadness  in  the  motion. 

*'Ah,  you  young  people,  you  young 
people  !  "  he  murmured,  "  you  are  inexplic- 
able to  a  doddering  old  man  like  me.  I 
find  that  you  are  right  in  your  surmise 
about  Maigaret.  She  indeed  appears  to 
have  little  faith  in  her  father's  brother, 
and  utterly  refuses  to  believe  that  you 
are  in  this  room.  She  declines  to  ac- 
company me  hither,  although  what  could 
happen  to  her  here  more  than  in  her  own 
apartment,  she  is  not  k^cal  enough  to> 
say.  So,  my  young  friend,  two  courses 
are  open  tn  vnu.  You  may  1"  t  i'se  your- 
self once  more  outside  to  the  s>[>ot  where 
I  found  you,  and  there  pursue  your  own 
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devices,  although  I  duubt  il  ihc-y  will  lead 
you  to  Margaret,  for  she  seems  to  have 
no  suspicion  that  you  arc  in  tlie  neighbour- 
h(-<x!.  She  tells  mc  plainly  that  it  is  the 
youn;^'  Ivirl  of  IJofhwel!  I  have  here, 
whereas  I  do  not  even  expect  him  until 
to-morrow  at  the  earliest." 

"  And  what  is  the  Second  course  open  to 
me,  my  lord  ?  " 

*'  The  second  course  is  to  rome  with  me 
to  the  door  of  Margaret  s  drawing  room, 
and  convince  her  of  your  presence." 

*'That  alternative  I  shall  s:ladly  accept, 
my  lord." 

"Very  wt-!!.  I  don't  like  to  .sup:L;t'st  tliat 
you  -sluiuki  sheathe  yoiu:  sword,  although  m 
my  day  a  young  man  could  hardly  have 
been  brought  to  enter  a  lady's  presence  as 
if  about  to  begin  a  tourney.  I  merely  give 
you  a  hint  ;  you  may  act  on  it  or  not  as 
you  please." 

"  I  shall  act  on  it,  my  lord,  at  least  in 
part.  I  shall  keep  niy  hand  cm  tin-  liilt 
until  we  are  nt  the  door  of  the  I.;uly 
Mari^aret's  boudoir  ;  I  shall  slR-athc  nr. 
sword  before  we  are  come  into  her 
presence." 

"Excellent,  excellent,"  commented  the 
old  man  heartlh',  nodding  In's  head  again 
and  again.  '1  do  admire  caution  in 
youth,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  hot-headed 
at  that  time  of  life.'' 

The  Earl  again  led  the  way  down  an 
empty  and  ill-lighted  hall.  He  pau.sed  at  a 
<loor  and  rapped  gently  u|)on  the  pane!. 
The  door  formed  a  most  forbiddmg-looking 
«ntruice  to  a  lady's  apartment,  being  of 
heavy  oak  thickly  studded  with  iron  bolts, 
and  having  at  the  height  of  a  man's  head, 
a  grated  a[K'rture  !)y  which  a  person 
within  could  hold  converse  with  one  out- 
side uritbout  opening  the  door;  but  all 
Hermitage  was  grim  and  more  of  a  fortress 
than  a  palace.  As  the  door  opened  with 
«om«"  caution  the  young  man  slipped  his 
sword  into  its  scabbard,  and  during  the 
brief  moment  when  his  head  was  bent  to 
give  attention  to  this  act,  a  quick  sign  from 
the  Earl  brought  two  men  from  the 
obscurity,  who  flung  their  victint  headlong 
into  the  room,  the  third  man  inside 
stepping  quickly  out,  and  drawing  the  door 


shut  after  him.     i  he  huge  iron  bolls  on 
the  outside  were  thrust  into  place,  and  Sir 
'Colin  Mangerton  was  as  tight  a  prisoner 
that  night  as  existed  in  all  Scotland. 

A  gfntl'j  smile  softened  the  gicv  roun- 
tenance  of  the  Earl  as  he  sltjod  somewlut 
aside  from  the  aperture  of  the  door  and 
listened.  The  Captain  of  the  Gtuud,  his 
two  men  behind  liim  at  attention,  awaiting 
any  further  commands  of  his  master.  'I'hey 
heard  Sir  Colin  getting  on  his  feet  again, 
and  at  a  sign  from  the  Earl,  the  Captain, 
keeping  well  back  from  the  aperture,  lifted 
the  shutter  which  obscured  it.  Instantly  a 
sword  blade  darted  out  like  the  quick 
tongue  of  a  snake,  but  it  pierced  the  empty 
air. 

"Vott  old  scoundrel!**  came  the  voice 
from  within,  trembling  with  -rage.  "  Vou 
t  rear  he  rem?;  villain  !  What  do  you  expert 
to  make  uf  this  ?  Even  you,  highly  placed 
as  you  are,  due  not  impristm  thus,  without 
warrant,  a  free  man  of  the  realm." 

"The  answer  to  that,  Sir  Colin,"  said  the 
Karl,  with  a  genial  laugli,  "  is  that  I  have 
done  so,  and  I  think  if  you  knew  as  much 
about  law  as  apparently  you  do  of  swords- 
manship, \'ou  would  find  that  I  have  every 
right  to  imprison  you  here  or  elsewhere. 
1  lowever,  I  leave  to-morrow  for  Edi?i!iurgh, 
where  our  case  is  to  be  tried,  and  where  I 
fear  the  defendant  will  not  put  in  a 
personal  appearance,  and  so  the  cause  is 
like  to  go  by  default  agaitist  him,  where- 
upon Sir  Colin  Mangerton  will  find  himself 
legally  Ijtndiess,  without  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  action.  When  I  am  in 
Edinburgh,  Sir  Colin,  I  dial!  take  pains  to 
in(iuire  into  the  powers  I  have  of  im- 
pri.soning  free  men  of  this  realm.  If  T  find 
I  have  exceeded  them  in  your  case  1  shall 
be  -most  hapi)y  to  release  you,  with  my 
humble  apologies." 

"Vou  treacherous  dog!"  exclaimed  the 
angry  victim. 

"  No,  no,  .Sir  Colin ;  there  your  indig- 
nation, possibly  fjuite  justified,  obscures 
your  logic.  I  ofTcrcd  to  conduct  you 
within  the  cattle,  and  if  you  had  sheatlied 
your  sword,  acr;  pted  nr/  word,  and  followed 
uje,  the  outcome  might  have  been  different, 
but  you  refused  my  safe  conduct,  trusting  to 
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your  own  blade,  which  proved  but  an  un- 
stable reed  to  lean  upon.  A  man  rannot 
have  at  the  sa.nic  liiiie  bulh  the  protecliuii 

of  his  own  sword  and  the  girdle  of  his 
host's  word.   He  must  choose  one  or  the 

other.  A  giicst  doe';  not  enter  a  house 
witfi  an  unsheathed  knife,  an  enemy  does  ; 
you  came  in  as  an  enemy,  and  are  treated 
as  an  enemy.  And  sOt  gpod-nigbt  I  shall 
not  starve  you,  as  my  ancestor  did  Sir 
Alcxanikr  Ramsey,  and  if  his  ghost  does 
not  disturb  you,  you  will  find  yourself  iairly 
cotnlortable  in  that  room." 

And  so  to  the  possible  companionship  of 
poor  Samstqr's  ghost  the  young  man  was 

left. 

Success  brought  forth  the  more  genial 
attributes  of  the  Earl's  nature,  as  stmshine 
<tevelops  the  tender  flower,  and  at  dinner 
that  night  the  courtly  old  roan  was  at  hb 
best.  He  was  gracious,  witty,  considerate, 
and  chivalrous,  so  there  was  little  wonder 
that  his  niece  was  delighted  witli  him. 
The  aged  priest  who  formed  the  duid  at 
the  board,  did  not  count  for  much  in  the 
conversation,  as  he  was  rather  deaf,  not  too 
brilliant  at  best,  and  a  thorough  l>Llicvcr  in 
attending  to  the  tilings  of  the  tabic  wliile 
one  was  at  the  table. 

Lady  Margaret  was  in  high  spirits 
throughout  the  meal,  and  it  its  close, 
when  her  imcle  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
genially  beanung  benevolence  upon  the 
world,  he  was  lurdly  prepared  for  the 
question  she  asked  him. 

"  Uncle  Archibald,"  she  said,  arching 
her  brows,  *'am  I  prisoner  in  Hermitage 
Ca-stlc  ?  " 

"  A  prisoner,  ray  dear  ! "  he  said,  with 
such  a  look  <si  amazement  in  his  eyes, 
that  the  simple  girl  thought  the  expression 

too  genuine  to  suggest  counterfeit. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "the  idea  has 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  several  times. 
Whenever  I  tide  abroad  I  am  very  closely 
followed." 

"That  is  but  natural,"  ret.irned  the  earl. 
"A  lady  of  the  Douglas  family  cannot 
wander  about  unattended  like  a  Lowland 
milkmaid." 

"But  when  I  wish  to  prolong  my  jour- 
ney in  any  directicni,  I  am  told  that  this 


road  or  that  is  dangerous,  and  that  I  must 
proceed  no  further.  It  has  never  yet  come 
to  a  cunieat  uf  will  between  my  following 
and  myself,  but  I  surmise  from  the  tone 
of  the  eipostulation,  that  if  it  did,  my 
wishes  would  be  overborne,  and  that,  of 
coursf",  by  your  commands." 

"  is  it  unnatural,  Margaret,  tl;at  I  should 
have  keen  anxiety  regarding  your  safety? 
What  your  attendants  tell  you  of  peril  in 
the  environs  is  strictly  true.  Vou  must 
not  forget  that  Hermiuige  is  the  vanguard 
of  Scottish  fortresses,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  turbulent  Borderland." 

**Then  why  was  I  brought  finom  the 
security  of  my  own  home  to  a  place  that 
has  all  the  restrictions  of  a  prison?" 

The  earl  s  eyes  twinkled  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  shrewdness  of  her  ques* 
tioning. 

"My  dear,  you  underestimate  the 
yearning  of  an  old  man  for  the  charms 
of  your  company.  It  gives  me  great 
plcasine  to  hear  your  sweet  voice  lifted 
in  song  throughout  the  gloomy  halls  of 
Hermitage.  It  is  selfishness  I  adnnt, 
Margaret,  but  a  loving  selfishness." 

"Still,  imcle,  it  is  your  intention  to 
forego  the  delights  of  my  society  and 
betake  yourself  to  Edinburgh  to-mocrow. 
Is  it  your  purpose  to  leave  me  here  alone?" 

The  crafty  old  fox  chuckled  humor- 
ously, and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  searching  nature  of  his  ooss^xamina- 
tion;  he  was  being  driven  from  covert 
to  covert. 

"You  will  not  be  alone,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  1  o-inorrow  there  bliould  arrive  at 
the  castle  young  Hepburn,  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  with  his  mother.    To  tell  yott» 

the  truth,  my  dear  girl,  I  am  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  Earl  regardir.i;  an  exchange 

uf  castles.  I  am  _qrouini4  to<.)  itid  and 
l<iij   uiiwarlike  to  care  lur  the  rigours  of 

life  on  the  frontier,  so  I  have  cast  my 
eyes  on  Castle  Bothwell,  near  Glasgow,. 

as  a  suitnble  reftige  for  my  declining 
d.:rvs,  and  Jlertuitage  is  just  the  place 
lor  a  young  ambitious  man  like  Hepburn,, 
who  will  be  made  Lord  of  the  Marches, 
and  thus  ac(juire  glory  as  the  prcmia  cS 
Scotland's  defenders." 
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"Then  in  your  absence^  uncle»  am  I 
to  (omplcKe  the  ~  bargain  ;  if  so,  I  shall 

speedily  change  this  sinister  fortress  for 
the  jKilace  near  Glasgow," 

"Nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure,  Maigaret,  than  for  you  to  come 
to  terms  with  young  Bothwetl ;  his  father 
was  one  of  my  staunchest  friends,  and  if 
during  your  ronfen  nre  the  Karl  should 
show  a  desire  to  possess  the  fair  inmate 
«s  well  as  the  castle  which  contains  her, 
I  hope,  dear  Margaret,  you  will  lend  an 
indulgent  attention  to  his  desire." 

"Oh,  I  am  thrown  in  with  the  cnstle, 
am  I  ?  How  good  of  you  to  let  me  know 
that  I  beUeve  the  fiunily  of  Bothwell  »  as 
young  as  the  man  himself;  the  earldom 
is    recent  creation,  is  it  not  ? " 

"True,  true.  Still  our  family  is  old  enough 
to  bestow  antiquity  on  several  others.  You 
may  easily  shuffle  off  my  authority  by  sub- 
stituting for  it  that  of  a  much  younger  man, 
■and  if  you  juvenile  people  lack  the  patience 
to  wait  frT  my  return,  the  reverend  father 
here  will  unite  you  with  my  absent  blessing. 
You  hear  that,  father,"  continued  the  Earl, 
raising  his  voice.  '*Our  Ma^aret  thinks 
of  getting  married,  and  it  is  my  com- 
mand tliat  when  she  iloes  st),  she  is  to 
t>e  free  to  leave  the  castle  whenever  she 
likes,  for  then  my  authority  over  hcr  shall 
be  ended." 

"It's  all  very  well  u<  say  tlK^.t,  my  lord," 
replied  the  priest,  w'wh  his  haiul  im  his  c-nr, 
^'  but  your  captain  will  pay  no  attention  to 
what  I  tell  him ;  therefore,  you  should  lay 
yovar  commands  upon  him  before  you  de- 
part*' 

Margaret  sat  in  silence  looking  at  the 
two,  a  heavy  frown  upon  her  fair  brow, 
hesitating  whether  or  not  to  tell  her  untie 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  Earl  had 
resumed  a  jocular  air,  as  if  the  whole  mat- 
ter were  rather  an  entertaining  jest  than 
other\vise;  but  the  girl  knew  enough  of  him 
to  be  aware  that  serious  intention  underlaid 
his  light  words,  and  that  this  intention  was 
not  to  be  thwarted  by  any  protest  of  hers, 
so  she  remained  silent. 

"A  capital  ideal"  cried  the  l'"arl,  still 
keeping  up  his  altitude  of  hilarity.  "  Let 
us  have  in  the  good  captain." 


When  an  attendant  had  tm>ught  in  the 
captain,  the  Earl  of  Angus  said  to  him 

meaningly : 

"  Donald,  it  is  quite  possihie  that  our 
Mistress  Margaret  here  u»ay  be  a  wife 
before  many  days  are  past ;  therefore,  it  is 
my  command  that  should  she  marry  during 
my  absence,  she  and  her  husband  and 
their  train  arc  to  win  free  of  the  Castle  as 
they  like,  and  you  are  to  give  them 
every  assistance  in  your  power.  The 
reverend  father  ai^Mars  to  think  that  if  he 
gave  you  my  commands  at  second  hand 
you  might  not  obey  them,  although  Heaven 
knows  my  rule  exceeds  on  the  side  of 
mildness ;  therefore,  I  present  you  with  my 
orders  direct" 

The  captiiin  saluted,  said  the  injunctions 
laid  upon  him  would  be  strictly  obcNcd, 
and  departed.  Lady  Margaret  took  her 
leave  also,  amkMis  to  ponder  over  the  new 
ccMnplication  that  threatened  to  imperil  her 
future. 

Next  day  the  F.arl  of  Jiothwell  with  his 
mother  and  their  following  arrived  at 
Hermitage,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  very 
new  family  not  yet  assured  of  its  position 
in  the  realm,  fiothwell  exptch  '  !>is  entire 
willingness  to  exchange  castUs.  Ik  was 
eager  to  take  on  the  duty  of  Lord  of  ttie 
Marches,  and  expressed  in  adequate,  if 
somewhat  hesitating,  terms  the  honour 
done  his  fimiily  by  the  proposed  union 
between  it  and  tlie  ^n  at  House  r)f  I')oUj;las. 

Everything  thus  tallmg  well  with  the  old 
man's  plans,  the  earl  departed  for  Edin- 
burgh  without  pomp  or  circumstance, 
leaving  the  young  people  to  become  better 
acquainted  under  the  chapcronage  of  Both- 
welTs  mother. 

The  Lady  Margaret  had  little  joy  in  her 
guests,  but  she  took  pains  to  conceal  her 
disinclination  for  their  soriccy,  except  that 
the  young  man  found  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  alone.  He  st  e-med  a 
bashful,  inoflensive,  hesitating  yuuih.  who 
wished  to  have  some  converse  with  her,  but 
knew  not  how  to  manage  an  interview,  while 
Margaret  fl'.in.^  persistently  to  the  company 
of  his  mother,  and  when  that  refuge  was 
unavailable,  llcw  forthwith  to  her  own 
apartment.   Now  that  her  uncle  was  gone, 
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she  found  herself  a  prisoner  indeed,  for  the 
gruff  ca|)lain  refused  to  let  her  go  outside 
the  gates  unless  the  Earl  of  IJothwell 
accompanied  her;  so  she  confined  her  walks 
to  the  grand  terraces  of  the  castle. 

The  day  after  the 
<leparturc  of  her  uncle 
she  paced  back  and 
forth  along  the  grand 
promenade  singing  to 
herself  the  ballad  of 
Lord  Soulis,  former 
owner  of  Hermitage 
Castle: — 

*'  Far  from    relief,  Ihcy 

sei/cd  I  lie  chief: 
His  men  ucic  far  aw.ny; 
Through  IIcrmiLi^e  slack 

they  sent  him  hack. 
To  Soulis's  cxstlc  ijray; 
SjTie    onward    fiire  for 

Bran\l)oIm  tower, 
NVhere  all  bis  niciiy  men 

hy." 

The  tune  was  one 
of  her  own  conijios- 
inp,  and  she  sang  it 
well.  Her  thoughts 
were  far  away  upon 
one  who  had  loved 
lo  hear  her  sing  this 
ballad,  and  now  she 
was  startled  by  the 
voice  of  another. 

"That  is  a  sweet 
song  you  sing,  Lady 
.Margaret,"  said  th? 
Earl  of  Bothwell 
coming  up  behind 
her. 

The  girl  was  startled  by  his  sudden 
appearance,  but  she  answered  smilingly  : 

"  It  is  merely  a  ballad  of  the  bad 
former  times  in  this  castle,  when  Lord 
Soulis  made  prisoner  of  a  lover  who 
sought  his  lass." 

"  I  hojx;  his  lordship  was  discomfited," 
said  Hepburn. 

"  I)isc<»mfited  !"  laughed  Margaret  again, 
"  he  was  boiled  in  melted  lead." 

"  It  sened  him  right,"  commented  the 
earl;  "may  such  be  the  fate  of  all  inter- 
lopers where  true  love  is  concerned.    I  In  g 


you  to  sing  some  more  of  the  verses,  that  I 
may  have  the  double  pleasure  of  hearing 
your  voice  and  learning  the  legend  of  the 
castle  which  has  so  lately  become  my  own." 
Margaret,  anxious  to  ward  off  a  con- 
versation that  might  take  a  more 
intimate    turn    than    .she  cared 
for,  sang  the   interesting  ballad 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  his 
lordship,  with  a  fine  tenor  voice, 
mastering  the  tune,  then,  express- 
ing a  fear  that  his  mother  might 


instant  later  the  hand 
appeared. 


think  herself  neglected,  the  girl  escaped 
from  the  unsought  conference  and  entered 
the  c;istle. 

When  next  she  sang  in  the  open-air 
she  to<»k  care  that  there  should  be  no 
interruption,  and  so  jxissed  through  the 
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door  in  the  cro&^-wall,  bolting  it  securely 
behind  her,  and  thus  on  the  grimmer  side 
of  the  castle  she  walked  and  sang : 

••'Now,  welcome,  ncljle  Branxholm's  heir! 
Tluice  welcome '  quoth  Soulis,  '  lo  me  ! 
Say,  dost  thou  tepair  to  my  castle  lair. 
My  wedifing  guest  to  be?''* 

She  had  got  thus  far  when  her  heart 
stood  still  to  hear  a  well-known  bass  voice 
sing  the  two  final  lines  of  the  verse  : 

"And  lovdy  May  deserves,  per  fay, 
Abridemaa  such  as  Iheel" 

She  remained  stock  still,  too  much 
amazed  to  give  utterance  to  the  hope  and 

fear  that  agitated  her ;  then  the  voice, 
abandon  in.;  the  tune,  and  speaking  low  but 
distinctl} .  said : 

"Margaret,  is  that  you  ?  Arc  you  alone?" 

"  Colin ! "  she  cried,  **  where  are  you  ?  " 

"A  close  prisoner  in  the  castle  Soulis 
built,  tlir()UL;h  the  impetuosity  of  inv  fiwn 
folly  and  the  treachery  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus.  ■'' 

Can  you  put  out  your  hand,  Colin,  so 
that  I  may  see  where  you  are  ?  " 

An  instant  later,  the  luind  appeared  in 
the  tip]i(T  story  near  the  centre  v>(  the 
building,  through  a  cuttiiig  in  the  stones 
evidently  intended  for  the  shooting  of 
arrows,  and  not  for  the  exit  of  human  beings. 

"  Colin,"  she  said,  "  no  one  is  like  to 
hear  us.  Is  there  a  chimney  in  your  cell — 
and  is  it  barred  ?  " 

"There  is  a  ciuiuncy,  '  answered  tlie 
young  man,  "but  whether  barred  or  no 
I  shall  quicklydiscover." 

The  hand  was  withdrawn,  and  presently 
Margaret,  listening  intently,  heard  the 
breaking  of  iron. 

**Thc  chimn^  was  barred,  but  the  iron, 
through  the  action  of  age  and  fire,  is  use- 
less ;  I  can  thus  escape  to  the  roof.  What 
then  ?  Is  there  a  way  down  to  the  entrance 
of  the  castle  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  way  down,"  answered  Mar- 
garet, "but  closely  guarded.  Wait  to-night, 
Colin,  until  your  gaoler  comes  to  you,  and 
when  he  has  left,  get  out  on  the  roof.  On 
the  further  side  of  the  castle  is  a  chimney 
leading  to  my  drawijig*room.  I  shall  bar 
my  door,  and  there  await  you." 

*'How  shall  I  know  which  chimney  it  is? 


"I  shall  stand  on  the  hearth  and  sing  the 
ballad  of  Soulis  Castle.  If  you,  making  your 
way  round  the  roof,  listen  at  each  chimney, 

you  may  thus  tell  wliich  will  bring  you  to 
inc.  I  low  you  may  escape  afterwards  I 
know  not,  but  I  shall  give  the  matter  my 
deepest  thought  from  now  until  I  see  you. 
Farewdl;  I  must  not  further  risk  detection." 

Sir  Colin  waited  impatiently  until  his 
goaler  brought  him  the  last  meal  of  the  day; 
then  when  all  was  (juiet  he  clambered  up 
through  the  wide  chimney  and  so  to  the 
roc^.  Once  there  he  made  his  way 
stealthily  to  the  other  side  of  the  castle. 
There  were  chimneys  numerous  enough  to 
give  liim  anijtle  range  of  choice,  and  he 
paused  beside  one  after  anotlier  listening. 
At  last  he  heard  the  Lord  Soulis  iXate 
hummed  in  a  room  below,  but  climbing  to 
the  chimney's  top  he  was  taken  aback  to 
fiivl  himself  in  suffocating  smoke.  He 
choked  and  laughed  to  thhik  the  girl  had 
forgotten  the  important  matter  of  raking  out 
the  fire.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  dash, 
and  so  dropping  like  a  plummet  he  alighted 
fairly  in  the  centre  of  a  log  fire,  from  which 
he  sprang  instantly  into  the  room. 

There  was  not  at  tliat  moment  in  all 
Scotland  a  more  amaxed  young  man  than 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell  when  this  irigfatsome' 
figure  leaped  up  ap])arently  out  of  the 
flames,  without  a  word  of  warning,  into  the 
centre  of  his  apartment.  Hrplnirn  hastily 
grasped  his  rapier,  which  lay  uiiiheaihtrd  on 
the  table,  and  struck  an  attitude  of  defence, 
but  a  moments  contemplation  of  the 
b!  u  k  ned,  smoke-wreathed  figure  thus  pre- 
cipitated upon  him,  told  him  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  the  powers  of  the  nethem 
world;  therefore  he  hastily  crossed  himself, 
when  the  demon,  rubbing  smoke  from  his 
temporarily  blinded  eyes  and  brushing  tfie 
sparks  from  his  clothing,  said  with  a  laugh : 

"  Margaret,  my  dear,  you  forgot  all  about 
the  fire,  didn't  you?" 

"  Who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  are  you, 
sir?''  cried  the  bewildered  earl;  "and  are 
there  no  doors  in  this  house  that  yoU  must 
drop  thus  from  the  sky?" 

Sir  Colin,  astounded  in  his  turn,  whipped 
forth  his  blade  and  rapidly  blinked  eyes  to 
which  the  sight  was  slowly  returning,  eyes 
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which  showed  him  a  young  man,  dressed 
in  the  pink  of  ftshion,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  wall  and  a  rapier  in  his  hand. 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Angus?" 

"Naturally,"  returned  Hepburn,  "other- 
wise I  should  not  be  a  guest  in  his  house." 

"  Oh,  as  fiur  as  that  is  conceraed,  I  too 
have  been  a  guest  in  his  house,  yet  am  I 
his  enemy.  I  escaped  from  a  cell,  ^vhprc 
he  treacherously  imprisoned  me,  to  the  roof, 
and  so  came  down  tlie  wrong  cliiiniiey." 

"  You  mentioned  tiie  name  of  Maigaret 
a  moment  since.  Did  you  refer  to  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas  of  this  house  ? " 

**  Before  I  answer  that  question,  I  must 
know  your  right  to  ask." 

"  My  right,  sir,  is  not  far  to  seek.  If 
a  man  comes  down  through  fire  and  smoke 
into  my  apr^rtment,  surely  I  may  have  the 
privilege  of  making  some  enquiry," 

*<You  are  oertamly  entiued  to  some 
cs^lanation.  Wdl  tl^,  here  is  how  the 
case  stands.  My  land  lies  in  jeopardy 
through  a  suit  brought  against  me  in  the 
Courts  of  Edinburgh  by  Archibald,  Earl 
of  Angus,  and  his  lordship  succeeded  in 
tmpping  me  within  this  stronghold,  doubt- 
less hoping  to  win  his  suit  through  my 
enforced  absence.  My  name  is  Sir  Colin 
>fangerton;  and  now,  sir,  may  I  enquire 
your  title?" 

I  am  the  Earl  of  Bothwetl,  and  may 
tcU  you  that  I  am  here  to  exchange  castles 
with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  giving  him  my 
house  on  the  Clyde  for  his  among  the 
mountains.  When  I  say  this  I  have  pro- 
bably spoken  as  truthfully  as  you.** 

Truthfully  as  I,  sir  ?  Do  you  question 
my  veracity  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  it  goes,  no,  but  I  think  there 
is  something  perhaps  untold  in  both  our 
stories.  You  mentioned  the  Lady  Mai:gaiet 
before  you  were  aware  that  you  had  come 
down  the  wrong  chimney  ;  there  is  nothing 
of  her  in  your  tale  of  wrong  by  her  uncle." 

Sir  Colin  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

"  If,  sir,  you  wish  to  question  about  the 
lady,  then  your  sword,  and  not  your  tongue, 
must  make  the  inquiry." 

'Vhe  Earl  of  Bothwell  however  made  no 
motion  to  attack,  but  disarmed  himself,  flung 
his  sword  on  the  table  and  huighed  heartily. 
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"You  find  some  cause  for  merriment  in 
my  bu^iuage?''  said  Sir  Colin  haughtily. 

"Not  in  your  langauge,  friend,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  call  you  so,  but  in  your  ap- 
pearance. Glance,  I  pray  you,  in  this 
mirror;  you  will  then  be  thankful  you  de- 
scended not  into  a  lady's  presence.'' 

Sir  Colin,  somewhat  abashed  at  this 
request,  stepped  fonvard  and  looked  at 
himself  in  the  mirror.  He  saw  before  him 
a  figure  black  as  jet,  with  rims  of  white 
round  the  eyes  where  he  had  rubboi  them. 
His  appearance  was  most  unearthly  yet 
most  romi(  al,  and  he  was  unabli'  to  refrain 
from  joining  in  the  hilarity  of  his  host. 

"  Sir,"  said  Bothwell,  when  the  laughter 
had  subsided,  "I  find  in  you  an  unexpected 
ally.  To  tell  the  whole  truth  as  far  as  my 
story  is  conrerncd,  the  Earl  of  Angus  ex- 
pects me  to  become  suitor  for  hi.s  charming 
niece,  but  my  affections  are  already  en- 
gaged. Now  we  both  know  that  the  eatl, 
smooth  as  he  appears,  is  not  a  man  to  be 
lightly  offended,  ospertally  by  one  like  my- 
self, who  has  his  career  Ix  (ore  lum.  You 
may  then  well  imagine  my  predicament.  A 
gentleman  scarcely  cares  to  go  to  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady,  and  say  to  her,  *  Madame, 
your  imrle  wishes  me  to  marry  you.  I  am 
afraid  to  incur  hi.s  resentment  by  refusing, 
so  I  beg  of  you,  take  the  onus  of  rejection 
Upon  yourself,  and  set  me  free.'  That  is 
my  position  at  the  present  moment.  Now 
tell  mc  exactly  what  is  yours." 

"  Mine,  sir,  is  this.  The  I^uly  Margaret 
has  promised  to  be  my  wife ;  her  uncle  has 
lured  her  to  this  castle,  and  I,  endeavouring 
to  have  .speech  with,  her,  fell  into  his 
clutchci,  and  so  into  his  (hinpetm." 

"  Does  the  lady  know  that  you  are  here?" 

"Yes.  She  it  was  who  suggested  my 
chimne}'-sweeping  adventure.  She  was  to 
811^  the  stmg  you  were  humming,  and  so 
was  to  gain  nrress  to  her  Ixnidoir,  and  I 
afterwards  plan  our  escape.  Your  musical 
accomplishment,  sir,  is  a  blessing," 

"And  I  am  not  sorry,"  said  the  earl, 
"for  I  submit  to  you  that  you  are  in  no 
condition  to  apper^r  to  advantau*  in  a  lady's 
boudoir.  The  way  out  of  the  ea.stlc  is  clear 
enough  if  the  lady  and  yourself  agree  to  the 
method.  The  Earl  of  Angus  told  me  I  was 
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to  be  speedy  with  my  wooing,  so  that  I 
might  bring  my  wife  with  me  to  Edinbuigh, 

for  it  seems  the  Lady  Margaret  is  almost  as 
much  a  prisoutT  in  this  castle  as  ymi  have 
been.  His  lordship  gave  command  bclorc 
he  left  that  she  and  her  husband  were  to  be 
permitted  to  take  their  departure  whenever 
they  pleased.  A  priest  is  ready  to  marry 
yf)ti  in  the  private  chapel,  and  I  can  lend 
you  the  btst  horse  you  ever  bestrode. 
Lady  Margaret  lias  a  steed  of  her  own, 
so  nothing  but  a  maniage  ceremony  stands 
between  you  two  and  Bdinbuigh.  I 
counsel  you  to  wash  your  face,  and  my 
wardrobe  is  quite  at  ynvir  disposal.  Mean- 
while, I  shall  leave  you  to  take  some  of  the 
soot  off,  while  I  warn  the  lady  that  you  are 
making  prepaxation  for  your  wedding." 

Sir  Colin  was  about  to  grasp  iht-  hand 
of  the  young  earl,  but  Boihwcll,  laughing, 
stepped  bac  k  at  his  approach. 

"-tVnything  but  that,"  he  said,  '  ur.ul 
yoli  have  washed." 

Sir  Colin  looked  at  his  grimy  hands. 

"My  Lord  of  Bothwell,"  he  said,  «if 
ywi  stand  my  friend  at  this  pinch,  my 
sword,  and  those  ot  all  my  followers, 
are  yours  to  conmiand  whenever  you 
need  a  blow  struck  for  you." 

The  Earl  of  Hothwell  had  some  ditTiculty 
in  communicating  with  Margaret,  but  when 
he  whis|HTed  through  the  door  that  a 
package  intended  for  her  liad  tumbled 
down  liis  chimney,  she  opened  speedily, 
blushing  like  a  red  rose. 

Anayed  in  borrowed  ai)[)arel  the  bride* 
gr(Jom  looked  vastly  rnffrrent  from  the 
man  who  had  entered  so  hastily  by  way 
of  the  hearth.  The  carl  kept  to  his 
room,  for  it  was  understood  that  he  had 
no  hand  in  the  marriage,  and  the  old 
priest  mumbled  through  the  ceremony  to 
the  visiMt-  impatience  of  bride  and  groom, 
'i  hen  tiie  gates  were  oi)ened,  the  silent 
old  captain  saluted,  and  the  newly* 
married  pair  set  off  on  their  journey  with 
twelve  good  hours  the  start  of  pursuit. 

It  was  the  angered  captain  himself, 
with  half-a-<l<^'<  n  mounted  and  armed 
men  at  his  bai  k  who  started  after  the 
fugitives,  but  they  beat  him  in  the  race  to 
Edinburgh,  and  then  there  confronted  him 


the  ordeal  of  telling  the  Earl  of  Angus  that 
his  prisoner  had  escaped. 

The  old  Earl  took  the  news  better  than 
the  captain  had  expected,  drawing  merely 
one  of  his  long  '  AIjs,'  and  half  closing  his 
eyes.  He  was  the  first  caller  on  the  bridal 
couple,  arrayed  in  his  very  best— <iuite  the 
ancient  beau.  Sir  Colin,  when  he  heard 
who  his  Ni^Itor  was.  stood  silently  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  ni;ht  hand  ready  to 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  Margaret  a  little  way 
behind  him,  with  something  as  near  an 
approach  to  fear  in  her  fiiw  eyes  as  could 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  Douglas.  But  the 
old  man  was  all  suavity  and  politeness. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Colin,"  he  said,  "  allow 
me  to  be  the  fu^t  to  congratulate  you,  for 
really  this  charming  mansion  is  so  much 
better  and  more  luxurious  than  the  poor 
quarters  you  honoured  by  your  presence  at 
1  Icrmitnge.  Alas  !  it  will  be  the  last  time 
1  shall  be  able  to  offer  you  hospitality 
there,  for  I  have  disposed  of  the  castle  to 
Bothwell*  You  should  not  frown  at  me. 
Sir  Colin,  for  you  must  remember  that  I 
am  now  a  member  of  your  familv  ;  I  am 
your  uncle-in-law,  and  indeed  there  is  no 
trouble  between  us,  for  as  you  have  been 
so  successful  in  the  court  of  Cupid,  I 
feared  you  would  be  equally  fortunate  in 
the  Scottish  I^w  Courts,  therefore  I  have 
withdrawn  the  suit." 

"  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  light  tlie 
case,  my  lord.* 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  na  Let  us  have  no 
lawing  behvt  !i  r  latives.  Sir  Colin.  There 
is  nothing  which  tends  so  much  to  make 
tliis  contentious  earth  a  paradise  as  to  see 
jxiace  and  antity  between  friends.  You 
vrili  appreciate  that  the  more,  ^r  Colin,  as 
you  get  nearer  my  own  age.  Ah,  Maggie, 
Maggie— and  you  couldn't  wait  for  your  old 
uncle  to  be  present  at  your  weddini:?  Oh» 
the  injpatience  of  youth — and  quite  right 
too,  ibr  it  is  a  perlbd'of  life  which,  once 
fled,  never  returns.  Well,  my  blesring  on 
\o\\  V  'tli.  ;.nil  \ou  vn\l  never  lack  shelter 
w  hilc  an  old  man  ha#a  room  to  share  with 
you." 

"  1  iiope  it  will  be  belter  furtii.siitxl 
than  the  last  one  I  had  of  you,"  answered 
the  bridegnx»m. 
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oTHE  PAS3ING  HOUR  by  EdLuia.-rd  Bei\T\ett  O 


'PHERH  is  perhaps  no  more  intolerable 
1     individual  in  social  life  than  the  man 
who  is  jjerpetually  stopping  short  a  dis- 
cus<>ion  or  a  statement  of  fact  by  putting  the 
simple  question  "  W  hy  ?  "    And  the  reason 
for  this  is  because  so  many  *'  whys  "  are 
quite  insokible  and  imply  a  knowledge  of 
First   Causes   which   is   not  common  in 
ordinary  suburban  circles.    There  is,  for 
.  instance,  the  stor)'  of  the  little  boy  who, 
during  a  walk  with  his  mother,  asked  her  what 
a  certain  animal  was  that  they  had  pissed 
on  the  road,  and  when  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  a  deer,  he  was  not  satisfied,  but 
persisted  in  a  train  of  thought  peculiar  to 
childhfHxl,  by  asking  the  further  (juestion : 
Why  is  it  a  deer  ? "    The  mother  dex- 
terously evaded  the  terrible  question  by 
some  religious  commonplace,  but  she  made 
a  secret  resolve  to  look  up  the  matter  in  the 
Kncyclopxdia  Britannica  so  soon  as  she 
should  arrive  home.    But  we  all  know  that 
child :  he  is  the  falher  of  the  man  we  arc 
all  acquainted  with,  from  whom  we  fkx  as 
we  profess   to  do   from  the  Evil  One. 
ApfK'als  to  First  Causes  are  more  often  than 
not  merely  the  refuge  of  the  distressed 
delMitcr.    This  method  of  argument  was  a 
favourite  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Socrates, 
»nd  in  my  opinion  his  reliance  upon  it  de- 
tracts from  his  reputation  as  a  dialectician. 
Anybody  can  say  "  Why  ?  "    Hazlett  com- 
plained that  when  arguing  with  Godwin,  the 
latter  would  not  let  him  get  on  at  all,  but 
required  a  definition  of  even  the  commonest 
words,  exclaiming :  "  What  do  you  mean  by 


a  sensation,  sir  ?  "  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  an  idea?"  We  sympathise  with  Coleridge, 
who  said  that  this  was  barricading  the  road 
to  truth  ;  it  was  setting  up  a  turnpike  gate 
at  every  step  we  took.  As  a  child  I  was 
brought  up  on  Mrs.  Mangnall's  questions, 
and  she  was  perpetually  asking  "  Why  ?  " 
but  then  she  always,  wise  woman  that  she 
was,  provided  her  own  answer.  I  formed 
an  early  impression  that  all  knowledge  was 
simply  a  matter  of  question  and  answer, 
and  that  the  question  without  an  answer 
partook  almost  of  the  improper,  that  if  not 
blasphemous  in  itself,  it  was  often  the  cause 
of  blas[)hemy  in  others.  How  readily,  for 
example,  Mrs,  Mangnall  would  have 
answered  the  question,  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  *  The  Passing  Hour  ? ' "  In  her 
own  (luiet  domestic  manner  she  would  have 
replied,  "It  is  the  present  moment  ;  the 
hour  that  is  passing,"  and  she  would  have 
avoided  in  this  way  all  the  dangerous 
metaphysical  problems  that  lie  hidden  in 
the  question.  And  two  thirds  of  the  human 
race  would  consider  her  answer  quite 
complete  and  satisfactory.  If  on  the  other 
hand  you  had  asked  the  question  of  Carlyle, 
who  represents  the  remaining  one-third  of 
humanity,  to  whom  the  infinite,  which 
underlies  all  phenomena,  is  an  ever  present 
problem,  what  a  volley  of  metaphysical 
bullets  he  would  have  fired  at  you  !  "It 
is,"  he  would  say,  "  that  great  mystery  of 
Time,  the  illimitable,  silent,  never  resting 
thing  they  call  Time,  rolling,  rushing  on, 
swift,  silent,  like  an  all-embracing  ocean 
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tide,  on  which  we  and  the  Universe  swim 
like  exhalations^  like  apparitions  which  art 

and  are  not  ;  this  is  forever  a  miracle;  a 
thing  to  strike  us  dumb— for  we  have  no 
word  to  speak  about  it."  Hut  reganied 
as  an  explanation  of  a  particular  phe- 
nomenon, it  will  be  observed  that 
Carlyle's  answer  is  no  better  than  Mrs. 
Mangnall's,  the  (hflerencc  between  tlie 
two  heintj  the  (•(inscifutsness  of  in- 
adequacy in  the  one,  and  the  entire 
unconsciousness  of  it  which  is  implied  in 
the  other.  Let  us  eschew  First  Causes; 
let  us  avoid  going  to  the  roots  of  things 
as  an  unprofitable  form  of  agriculture.  I>et 
us,  too,  choose  our  titles,  and  decline  all 
explanation.  Browning  expressed,  in  a 
bfMUitiful  poem,  the  influence  which  might 
be  exercised  on  a  variety  of  human  lives 
by  one  happy  being,  unconscious  of  any 
moral  purport  in  her  actions.  Hvin;^  her 
own  hfe  fully  and  joyfully.  He  called  his 
poem  *'  Pippa  Passes ; "  but  even  he  was 
misunderstood;  and  there  have  been  enthu- 
siastic Americans  who  have  searched  Italy 
to  find  "  the  pas<;es  "  which  they  suppose 
BrowntiiL;  to  h:ive  made  famous.  Let  us 
add  that  "  Pippa.  Passes "  is  the  poetical 
rendering  of  the  purpose  we  have  in  view 
in  these  talks,  and  we,  at  any  rate,  have  no 
set  moral  purpose  to  convey  to  our  read(  rs. 

"The  Passing  Hour"  is  Eastertide,  and 
it  marks  a  time  of  year  when  there  is  a 
certain  reaction  in  most  people's  minds 
against  the  efficacy  of  good  resolutions. 
We  began  the  New  Year  with  magnificent 
resolves,  with  steady  determination  to  work 
through  the  year  on  d'Tuiite  lines  of  con- 
duct, and  Easter  is  upon  us,  and — well — 
drcumstanoes  have  been  against  us.  The 
copy-book  maxims  make  no  allowance  for 
the  claims  of  the  unexpected.  Spring  is 
here,  and  life  seems  so  much  fuller  and 
more  v.iried  than  were  the  hills  of  fare 
wiiich  wc  drew  up  in  the  winter.  Spring 
is  the  season  of  extravagance  :  Nature 
brings  foRh  a  thousand  buds,  of  which, 
perhaps,  nine  hundred  never  attain  fulj 
growth.  So  it  is  with  our  hopes  and  am- 
bitions, and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 
A  little  carelessness  or  a  graceful  abandon 
introduced  into  our  lives  seems  seasonable 


after  the  long  discipline  of  Lent.  Easter, 
too,  is  the  first  short  holiday  of  the  yeai;; 
and  we  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to 

escape  from  our  work.  But  we  often  sjxiil 
the  short  respite  wc  have  from  toil  by 
our  anxiety  to  be  methodical  even  in  our 
pleasures.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
art  of  reading,  and  it  is  closely  akin  to 
the  art  of  travel.  A  man  who  simply  reads 
in  order  to  know  facts,  and  to  ascertain 
the  truth  about  things,  is  treating  the  art 
in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  man  who  tiavds 
in  order  to  see  the  spot  where  Paul 
preached  at  Athens,  or  to  verify  the  state- 
ment made  in  many  guide  books  that 
Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills,  or  because 
he  has  heard  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
output  of  water  at  a  place  called  Niagara, 
is  similarly  treating  in  a  scientific  mmren^ 
what  is  really  an  art.  The  methods  of 
science  are  out  of  place  in  artistic  travel, 
the  charm  of  which  is,  of  its  ver)*  nature, 
elusive,  incidental  and  indefinite.  A  time- 
table carefully  planned  out  and  arranged 
for  thirty  days  in  advance  is  science,  not 
art.  The  horn  traveller  haljiiiuillv  loses 
his  trains,  gets  into  thi*  wrong  ones,  and 
finds  in  the  breakdown  of  his  smallest 
plans  fresh  material  for  enjoyment 

The  artist  in  travel  never  telegraphs  for 
a  hod  or  selects  several  wedcs  beforehand 
th  hotels  he  is  to  patronise.  He  takes  his 
chance,  relying  on  the  golden  rule  of  the 
artistic  life  that  it  is  the  unexpected  joys 
which  bring  the  most  pleasure,  while  the 
unexpected  discomforts  bring  the  minimum 
of  inronvenience.  He  pays  his  bills  im- 
compiainingly,  whether  he  is  over  or  under- 
charged ;  he  takes  the  rough  with  the 
smooth;  he  puts  so  much  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  when  this  is  exhausted  he 
returns  home  and  lives  on  his  reladoos 
until  the  close  of  his  holidny.  The 
scientific  traveller,  on  the  other  hand, 
keeps  accounts,  scrutinises  every  charge, 
arranges  even  his  tips  with  scrupulous  fair* 
•ness  and  method,  and  so  manages  matters 
as  to  have  a  small  balance  at  Charing 
Cross  wi:h  whii  h  to  pay  the  cah  fare  home. 
His  tour  has  been  so  systematically  organ- 
ised that  the  unei^cted  has  been  charmed 
out  of  his  life  for  a  whide  montbi  and  it 
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only  comes  to  him  agvn  when,  on  bis 
arrival  home,  he  finds  the  butglars  have 

been  at  his  suburban  residence  during  his 
absence.  But  alas  !  for  my  argument,  even 
this  is  covered  by  a  burglary  insurance 
policy. 

On  the  sea  front  at  Penzance  I  once  got 
into  conversation  with  a  cyclist  who  had 

ridden  all  the  way  from  London  on  his 
machine.  I  don't  know  what  possessed 
me  to  do  it,  but  when  he  told  me  this  I 
simply  said,  "Why?"  He  gave  me  a 
most  delightful  leason.  He  said :  "  There 
is  nothing  I  hate  more  than  ridinj;  af^ainst 
the  wind,  so  when  I  startcni  on  my  l\oliday 
I  said  to  myself,  "  i  will  ride  with  the  wind 
wherever  it  will  take  me,  and,"  he  added, 
"  the  infonal  thing  has  brought  me  down 
here  and  shows  no  signs  of  changing 
though  they  tell  me  that  the  prevailing 
wind  in  Cornwall  is  south-west.  I  am 
due  back  in  London  in  four  days  and  I 
have  to  ride  back.''  To  start  with  such  a 
progmmme  seems  at  first  sight  to  fully 
correspond  with  my  ideal  of  the  holiday 
tem[wrament,  but  a  closer  investigation  will 
make  it  clear  tluit  it  was  the  set  purpose 
which  ruined  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip. 
The  man  might  ahnost  be  used  by  me  as 
my  awful  example. 

Now,  just  as  in  poetry  and  painting  the 
rules  of  the  art  must  be  observed,  so  it  is 
in  travd.  Oiur  only  contentioa  is  tttat  the 
artistic  impulse  must  be  the  controlling 
influence.  More  especially  is  tlus  the  cast 
when  the  qiKstion  of  ways  and  means  is  a 
serious  one  to  the  would-be  traveller.  I 
once  started  with  a  friend  on  a  continental 
tour.  Both  of  us  had  extremely  limited 
means;  both  of  us  were  fond  of  good 
living  when  we  rnuld  get  it.  On  making 
up  our  estimat*"-  Ix-ff  irc  starting,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  liiat  if  we  lived  well  all  the 
time,  and  went  to  good  hotels,  we  could 
be  away  about  ten  days.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  stayed  in  one  or  two  places  only, 
and  in  rooms,  we  could  be  al>sent  a  whole 
month.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  our  epi- 
curean tastes ;  so  we  compromised,  and  we 
were  away  exactly  twenty  days.  This  is 
how  we  managed  it.  One  day  we  slept  in 
a  big  hotel,  went  in  for  a  table  d'hote,  had 
No.  I.   New  Scries.   April,  1903. 


our  boots  blacked,  and  our  national  pride 
ministered  to ;  tiie  following  day  we  fed  on 

biscuits, ^bought  at  the  grocer's,  and  water; 
we  sat  about  in  open  spaces  or  parks,  wait- 
ing for  the  next  day,  or  we  wrote  letters  to 
our  relatives ;  and  we  eUha  todc  the  night 
trsin  to  another  place  to  save  the  expense 
of  a  bed,  or  we  found  a  lodging  in  some 
cott.ige  or  casual  ward.  This  trip  could 
not  liave  hci-n  arranged  without  science; 
but  still  I  bubtnit  the  artistic  impulse  con- 
trolled it  right  through.  And  the  force  of 
contrast  which  presented  itself  every  day 
was  in  .stric  t  ( ont'ormity  with  that  law  of 
action  and  reaction,  the  oh'iervance  of 
which  is  as  neces.sary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
travel  as  it  is  to  the  success  of  consritu- 
tional  government 

The  organisation  of  pleasure  is,  I  think, 
more  often  than  not  a  disappointing  e.x 
perience.  W  c  make  extensive  preparations 
to  visit  a  country  or  a  town ;  we  read  up 
the  subject  beforehand;  we  arrange  in 
advance  all  the  details  of  our  trip  ;  every- 
thing seems  complete  for  us  to  enter  in  and 
enjoy.  But  the  fickle  and  wayward  spirit 
of  etij(»ynicnt  often  refuses  to  be  charmed 
in  this  wayj  and  a  beautiful  sunset  which 
we  perhaps  gazed  at  on  our  way  to  Dover 
in  the  train  remains  as  the  most  delightful 
recollection  of  our  expensive  holiday  ;  or 
one  day  on  this  same  journey  we  abandon 
for  a  while  the  programme  and  visit  some 
place  not  mentioned  in  the  guide  books, 
and  we  experience  for  the  first  time  a  joy 
not  tinged  with  disappointment. 

Vernon  Lee  says  st/incwhcre  that  every- 
body carries  about  in  his  imagination  a 
picture  what  every  place  is  like  that  be 
has  heard  about,  and  if  he  already  loves 
the  place  because  of  its  assKciations,  he 
has  a  very  vivid  picture  indeed  of  it 
in  his  mind.  Nothing  that  happens  to  one 
is  so  painful  in  reality  as  it  is  imagined  to 
be,  and  nothing  that  one  has  loved  in 
imagination  is  cjuite  as  beautiful  when 
realised.  The  f  '  nntiful  realities  of  life  to 
us  are  more  often  the  ihmgs  which  we 
have  not  exercised  our  imagination  upon, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  common  experience 
with  most  travellers  to  feel  disappointment 
at  the  show  places  of  the  world.    It  is, 
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indeed,  sometimes  better  for  the  mnn  of 
imagination  never  to  visit  the  country  ot 
hU  dreams.  Yarrow  Visited"  is  never 
quite  so  satisfying  to  him  as  "Yarrow 
Unvisited."  You  cannot  educate  yourself 
to  like  places  any  more  than  you  can 
compel  yourself  to  like  individuals.  For 
years  I  hated  Lmdon  with  a  deadly  hatred; 
I  was  country  bred,  and  had  imagined 
London  to  be  an  El  Dorado  all  my  child- 
hood. How  I  tried  to  like  her !  How  I 
tried  to  believe  all  that  I  had  read  about 
her  I  But  one  day,  on  a  holiday  in  some 
far<oir  continental  town,  long  after  I  had 
accepted  the  fact  that  London  and  I  were 
enemies,  I  found  myself  literally  looking 
forward  to  seeing  her  again.  I  thought  it 
must  be  my  liver ;  I  treated  myself  medi- 
cinally; but  the  feeling  came  on  more 
strongly  on  niy  next  holiday,  and  I  longed 
for  London  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover. 
.\nd  now  London  and  1  are  inseparables. 
The  love  of  places  takes  possession  of  us 
just  in  the  same  unsought  way  as  the  love 
of  individuals. 


Parado-vical  journalists  liave  indeed  laid  it 
down  as  a  general  truth  that  the  pleasantcst 
part  of  a  holiday  is  returning  to  London. 
Certainly  tlir  I'astrr  lioliday-maki  r  rx 
pi.Tiences  soiiicihiiif^  of  ilii^  icfliiiL;,  tor  ihe 
Londt>n  to  which  he  rLluina  beginiung 
her  season.  And  everybody,  down  even  to 
the  unemployed  and  unemployable,  is  in- 
fected by  the  spirit  of  gaiety  which  prevails. 
It  extends-  even  to  the  provinces,  and  the 
trains  to  London  will  be  full  of  our  country 
cousins.  But  while  the  interest  which 
London  arouses  at  this  season  is  as  great  as 
it  ever  was,  there  are  certain  aspects  of  her 
life  which  seem  duller  than  they  used  to  be. 
It  is  becoming  a  common-place  to  say  tliat 
this  is  the  age  of  mediocritiesi  and  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  in  the  possession  of 
great  and  interesting  pcrsonalites  Londcm  is 
poorer  than  she  was  tliirty,  twenty,  or  even 
len  years  ago.  Take  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  who  is  there  in  either 
assembly  who  can,  as  interesting  person- 
alities, lit  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  JLord  Bcaconsfield,  John  Bright,  Mr. 


Gladstone,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  or 
Mr.  Pamell  ?  We  have  excellent  debaters, 
good  business  men,  and  capable  party 
ideaders,  but  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 

of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  excite  no  par- 
lirular  enthusiasm  or  antagonism.  Per- 
sonality repels  as  well  as  attracts — we 
often  forget  this — and  few  of  our  statesmen 
ate  sufficiently  annoying  to  make  us  take  an 
interest  in  tbcm.  I  have  even  heard  it  said 
that  the  Primrose  League  has  suffered 
morally  and  financially  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the  removal  of 
the  statesman  who  was  to  them  an  ex- 
cdient  "  bogey  man."  And  Liberal  leagues 
and  as'^ociations  are  not  cam'rd  on  with 
the  case  and  enthusiasm  which  charac- 
terised them  in  the  da)s  when  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli expressed  his  thankfulness  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  substantia! 
picci  of  furniture  separated  him  from  his 
antagonist,  .Mr.  Gladstone.  There  is  now 
to  the  average  man  no  duller  place  in 
London  than  the  Stranger's  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  can  remember 
the  time  wJnn  it  provided  almost  daily 
the  most  excclient  entertainment.  There 
is  almost  necessarily  so  much  humbug 
and  unreality  in  Parliamentary  warfare,  that 
if  the  actors  have  not  the  gift  of  personal 
mai^nctism  or  psychological  influence,  the 
business  bfcomes  inlinitrlv  weansomc  to 
tlie  spectator.  Moreover,  liic  artificiality 
of  the  proceedings  is  too  transparent. 
Politics  to  the  man  in  the  street  would 
appear  a  more  .serious  business  if  he  could 
feel  assured  that  Mr.  IJalfour  pa.ssed  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- l^annerman  in  the  street 
without  noticing  him.  At  present  the  man 
in  the  street  has  an  uncomfortable  sus- 
picion that  after  the  one  has  called  the 
other  a  pro-Uoer  in  the  House,  he  is  to  be 
luund  dining  with  his  antagonist  and  listen- 
ing to  his  good  stOTJCS.  It  is  no  doubt 
pleasant  to  realise  that  political  opponents 
can  be  friends  in  private,  but  the  man  in  the 
street  is  human,  and  /te  s;iys  :  "  It  is  mag- 
nificent, but  it  is  not  war."  .'Viid  the  mere 
spectator  of  the  fray  votes  it  as  a  bit  dull, 
and  sighs  for  an  hour  of  Churchill  or 
Gladstone. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  other  departments- 
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of  intellectual  energy.  Not  only  is  there 
the  want  of  a  subtle  something  which 
we  call  personality  in  the  modem  rep- 
resentatives of  Religion,  Literature,  and 
Science,  but  there  is  so  little  fight  in 
them.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  real 
decadence  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 

rountrv,  hut  t!i;it  tiie  men  and  women  who 
are  in  the  iVont  rank,  in  spite  of  an  inHnity 
of  gossip  about  their  lives,  have  not 
succeeded  in  imposing  their  personalities 
upon  the  average  citizen  as  their  pre- 
Jecessors  did  in  an  eariitr  crcneration. 
Take  the  Church.  Not  so  many  vcars  a^o 
the  country  visitor  to  London  could  ciioose 
between  Dr.  Martineau,  Canon  Liddon, 
Cardinal  ^L'xnning,  Charles  Spurgeon,  Dean 
Church,  or  Canon  Kingsley.  Or  if  he 
visited  the  ])rnvinces  he  could  see  Cardi- 
nal Newman  at  Birmingham,  or  Frolcsaor 
Jowett  at  Oxford.  Where  are  the  succes< 
sors  of  these  men  in  personality,  in  widc^ 
reaching  popularity?  I  remember  attend- 
ing a  lecture  of  Professor  Max  Midlers  in 
the  Chapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  among  the  audience  were  Charles 
Darwin,  Professor  Tyndall,  James  Mar- 
tineau.  Dean  Stank\.  Matthew  AmoUl, 
and  Tames  Anthrmy  !•  n  ludc.  Kvery  one  of 
these  names  was  a  household  word  to  all 
intellectual  men  and  women,  and  the  fact 
that  I  was  in  the  same  room  with  them 
produced  in  mc  a  glow  of  intellectual  satis- 
faction which  it  would  be  diffirntt  (or  me  to 
feel  in  any  present-day  gathering  of  savants. 
Then  what  magnificent  fighters  these  men 
were,  and  how  we  youngef  folk  enrolled 
ourselves  under  thcir  respective  banners  ! 
Professor  Ilnxl^'y  versus  liishop  Wilhi-r 
force,  James  ^Vnthony  I'roude  venus 
Edward  A.  Freeman ;  Cardinal  Newman 
versus  Canon  Kingsley;  Mr.  Gladstone 
versus  Canli)i.vl  \i  wman ;  Mr.  Gladstone 
versus  Professor  Huxley  ;  Matthew  Arnold 
versus  the  Nonconformists  ;  Professor 
Tyndall  versus  James  Martineau  ;  all  these 
were  hotly  contested  actions,  and  the  con- 
troversies they  aroused  filled  pages  of  the 

newspapers  and  m;i!j;(/ines.  One  has  only 
to  take  up  a  few  recent  numbers  of  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century,"  or  of  the  "  Con- 
temporary Review,"  to  realise  that  fighting 


of  this  kind,  in  which  personal  interest  in 
the  combatants  hx  outweighed  the  import- 
ance of  the  problems  discussed,  has  gone 

out  of  fashion. 

In  a  preceding  paragrajih  I  spoke  of 
"The  Passing  Hour"  being  poor  in  the 
possession  of  great  personalities.  r>ut  the 
new  feature  which  tlir  I'.diior  of  Tiik 
Enci.ish  Ii  i.rsTRATEi)  luis  introduced  into 
this  numU-r,  in  the  .shape  of  portraits  and 

critical  estimates  of  celebrated  livii^  writers 
whose  birthdays  occur  during  the  m<mth, 

reminds  me  that  my  estininte  may  require 
considerable  modification.  For  two,  at 
least,  of  the  authon*  who  are  dealt 
with  in  this  number  liave  reputations 
which  will  endure,  and  have  exercised, 
and  are  still  exm  iiinL,',  .1  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  and  ihou^lit  of  the 
time.  As  long  as  Swinburne  is  with  ui» 
we  need  not  speak  with  bated  breath  of 
the  decline  of  English  poetry.  As  long 
as  Spencer  lives  our  age  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  the  jieriofis  wlm  li  pro- 
duced Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and  iMrwin. 
In  succeediiig  numbers  of  this  magazine 
other  authors  will  be  noticed  in  their  birth- 
day months,  and  possil)ly  at  the  end  of  the 
year  I  im\  liave  to  ntake  a  complete  recan- 
tation of  the  heresies  I  have  given  expres- 
sion to  in  these  paragraphs.  Charles  Lamb 
said  that  "  in  the  gradual  desuetude  of  old 
observances  this  custom  of  solemnising 
our  proper  birthdays  hath  nearly  passed 
away,  ur  is  left  tu  children  who  reflect 
nothing  at  aU  about  the  n^ter,  nor  under- 
stand anything  in  it  beyond  cake  and 
orange."  The  renaissance  of  Tiii-:  ENGLISH 
Im.L'.stratkd  Magazine,  whirli  we  are  cele- 
brating with  this  number,  is  fittingly  accom- 
panied by  a  revival  of  an  old  observance, 
and  as  the  value  of  all  anniversaries  lies  in 
the  Aict  that  we  are  by  their  aid  enabled 
to  mark  prnj^ress,  the  "  Many  Happy  Re- 
turns "  which  we  shall  wish  to  the  authors 
of  the  moment  each  month,  may  help  us  to 
realise  that  English  literature  is  not  dead, 
nor  is  it  even  asleep.  In  the  May  number 
the  Editor  hopes  to  publish  portraits  and 
critical  sketches  of  Professor  Edward 
Dowden,  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P. 
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ALGERNO\  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 


By  F.  YORK 

IT  was  certainly  a  mnmcnt  of  t!ic  keenest 
mental,  almost  bodily,  pleasure  when, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  the  sixties,  one  first 
heard  :uiJ  felt  the  fresh  liarnionics  of  the 
Aialanta  and  the  JPoems  and  JSallads.  Mr. 
Swinburne  had  created  a  new  paradise  of 
English  poetry,  full  of  mar\'ellous  melody, 
melody  hitherto  undiscovered  and  unsung. 
It  was  enchanted  ground,  and  the  glamour 
that  it  cast  about  us  then  clings  to  it  still. 
It  will  always  be  hard  for  any  of  us  who 
hailed  the  triumphant  advent  of  the  new 
poet,  when  both  he  and  we  were  young, 
to  judge  his  achievements  calmly.  Wc 
are,  and  must  be,  content  to  admire. 

Certainly  the  new  poems  were  not  less 
pleasing  to  us  in  that  their  exquisite  work- 
manship carried  ideas  that  were,  to  our 
young  minds,  full  of  high  and  holy  trutlis 
— ideas  that  liave  not  all  the  same  charm 
to-day,  though  the  verse  that  enshrines 
4hem  is  as  beauiilul,  as  admirable  a.s  ever. 
We  felt  warmly  toward  Hugo  both  as  poet 
and  politii  ian,  and  we. loathed  the  French 
Emperor  and  his  coup  d'etat  and  all  the 
false  and  cowardly  truckling  to  the  clericals 
that  brought  about  tiie  Halt  Before  Rome ; 
we  venerated  the  great  conspirator  Maziini^ 
and  the  greater  liberator  GturWedH^  and  to 
have  these  men  and  their  cauMS  sung  by 
a  poet  whose  mriKtrrv  tn  technique  already 
raised  our  higli  L-niliu.siasm  was  duubly 
delightful.  His  joy  and  deep  knowledge 
in,  and  his  exquisite  interpretation  of,  the 
Greek  singers  and  Mediosval  makers,  also 
gave  us  intense  and  sympathetic  pleasure. 
He  loved  the  Elizahelhans  and  eherisht  d  the 
Border  Ballads  as  we  had  learned  to  do. 
With  his  attitude  toward  the  manifestations 
of  official  Christianity  at  Rome  and  Moscow 
we  were  in  whole-hearleil  sympathy.  How 
were  we  not  to  rejoice  in  such  a  poet  ? 

Of  course,  after  a  wliilc,  we  l)CL;an,  some 
of  us  at  least,  to  differ  with  the  poet  in 
decree;  we  did  not  prize  all  Victor  Hugo's 
writings  as  he  did,  we  could  not  always 
feel  such  strong  disgust  or  admiration  as 
he  expressed  towards  the  objects  of  his 
praise  or  blame,  we  did  not  care  for  some 
of  his  later  subjects  as  much  as  he  did,  we 
loyally  but  keenly  regretted  certain  violent 
utterances,  wc  began  to  make  distinctions, 
especially  when  the  poet  wrote  in  prose — 
but  the  spell  of  his  finest  verse  was  still 
upon  us,  and  so  it  remains. 

For  myself,  if  I  may  s|)eak  of  my  ovrn 
feelings  in  this  critical  matter,  what  dL  his 
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I  read  and  rc  read,  what  I  know  by  heart, 
is  to  be  found  neither  in  his  longer  nar- 
rative nor  in  his  later  dramatic  verse,  but 
in  the  work  of  his  lyric.Tl  or  jicnsive  moods 
— in  the  just  and  magnilicent  sonnets  on 
the  EliuiMkans^  in  poems  filled,  as  is 
!Ti  <peria,  with  the  august  music  of  the  sea, 
or  instinct  with  the  Hellenic  beauty  and 
poignancy  of  Anadoria  and  the  Sapphia, 
above  all  in  the  exquisite  haunting  melo- 
dies of  the  Ballad  of  Dreamland,  and  of 
tliat  inimitable  piece  The  Forsaken  Garden. 
There  are  exquisite  songs  for  singing, 
nohlc  elegies  and  dedications,  supcrlj  pas- 
sages in  the  narratives,  golden  lines  in  the 
dramas,  that  do  not  fail  to  delight  as  they 
did  at  first,  but  the  purely  lyrical  and 
pensive  poems  are  those  that  seetn  to  grow 
even  more  lovely  as  the  years  pass. 

A  sincere  passion  for  the  Sea  in  all  her 
moods,  and  as  true  a  love  for  England, 
give  peculiar  nubility  to  much  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  most  impressive  work,  deep>- 
ening  the  thouu;ht  and  strenf^thening  the 
music,  and  imposmg  on  the  elaborate 
craftsmanship  a  sovran  and  serene  sim> 
plicity  of  purpose. 

^  But  English  as  he  is,  it  is  not  only  in 
his  own  country  that  he  has  been  a  living 
voice  to  his  generation.  He  has  found 
honour  and  admiration  in  the  land  of 
Villon  and  Baudelaire,  of  Hugo  and 
Gautier,  in  that  realm  of  France  of  which 
he  and  George  Meredith  of  all  our  English 
poets  have  written  most  generously.  And 
he  is  known  as  a  master-poet  in  the  land 
all  English  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Landor 
have  loved,  the  land  of  Carducci,  of 
Leopardi,  of  %nno,  and  of  Dante— a  land 
he  has  honoufed  only  less  than  his  own. 

He  has  written  much,  and  much  he  has 
written  well ;  and  surely,  when  his  lime 
comes,  this  man,  having  woven  for  him- 
self an  immortal  robe  of  honour,  shall 
t)e  summoned  to  the  high  fellowship  of 
the  great  poets  he  has  w(mhily  praised, 
and  like  them  "piss  not  crownless  to 
Persephone." 

niniioCRAPMY.  1857-1S58. 

Undergraduate  Pajicrs.  Oxiord,  ifiS7-i65S. 

WJllbira  Copgreve,  articir  signed  A.  C  &  ia  IiumiuI 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Waller,  voL  I. 

iSfio, 

ThcQupen-Mofhcr.    Rosamond.    Two  plays.  I.onJon, 

CONTRinCTlONS  TO  "  ONCE-A-WtliK."  iS6a. 
The  l-r.iiriei.lc,    PVl).  15, 
Luve.  Oct.  It. 
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ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 

Br  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 


THERE   is   this   characteristic  of  the 
vitality  of  ail  real  attitudes,  that  they 
can  be  expressed  in  any  number  of  ways, 

and  are  always  takini;  on  new  disguises. 
Everything  that  is  really  true  is  true  for  all 
the  reasons  of  its  opponents,  as  well  as 
for  all  the  reasons  of  its  supporters,  lllas- 
phcmy  itst^lf  is  onlv  the  underside  of  holi- 
ness ;  when  Swifi  >a.id,  as  a  hiitt-r  joke,  that 
if  Christianity  were  abolishctl  it  would  be 
a  pit)  ,  sltK  e  nobody  could  swear,  he  was 
expressing  what  is,  in  actual  truth,  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  sanctity 
and  neeessity  of  the  .'^iijxrnatural.  It  is 
the  argument  that  without  it  we  have 
no  superlatives :  that  witiiout  it  no  one 
could  say  *'  Cjod  bless  you "  or  "  God 
forbid  "  :  that  the  language  of  lovers  would 
suddenly  be  bankrupt  with  the  bankruptcy 
of  theology.  And  when  we  find  this  about 
a  view,  that  it  is  able  to  express  itself,  either 
religiously  or  .sceptically,  either  gravely  or 
flippantly,  we  are  certain  that  it  lives. 
Miss  I'Viwler  is  chiefly  interesting  in 
literature  because  she  has  done  this.  She 
has  shown  that  the  view  which  we  com- 
tnunly  call  Puritan  has  its  underside  of 
flippancy  and  clever  entertainment  ;  that 
it  can  be  sharpened  into  an  idle  eijigratn, 
or  thrown  out  as  an  irreveraiice.  She  has 
expressed  Puritanbm  in  terms  of  deca- 
dence. 

The  only  scene  to  which  her  advent 
could  be  compared  would  be  sonic  sudden 
and  sensational  conduct  in  an  Independent 
or  other  Roundhead  at  the  Court  of 

Charles  II,,  who,  after  walking  with  a  regu- 
lar step  and  a  sour  demurcness  through 
five  years  of  the  Restoration,  should  sud- 
denly stand  on  his  head  and  wave  his 
legs  in  the  air.  I'erhaps  it  would  he  tin- 
best  possible  comment  (<n  ihv  jjkasures  ot 
the  Court.  Miss  Fowler  says,  in  effect,  as 
such  a  man  would  say,  "  If  tlii^  is  the  sort 
of  thing  you  like,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  it 
is."  For  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  for 
anyone  who  wishes  tn  admire  Miss  Fowler 
to  take  her  descriptions  of  the  crude  and 
snapp)'  Society  of  the  idle  rich  as  anything 
but  a  satire  of  it.  If  the  satire  is  breath- 
less and  flashy,  and  without  a  natural 
dignity,  .so  is  the  Societv.  "Concerning 
Isabel  Carnal)y  "  is  otiU  tin-  reductio  ad 
ahurdum  of  *'  Dodo."  And  i!  h  this 
great  superiority  to  "■  Dotlo,"  that  whereas 
the  latter  has  a  lingering,  weak  respect  for 
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titles  and  French  cnafinns.  for  duclu  sses 
talking  paradox,  and  young  men  existmg 
beautifully  in  the  Park,  Miss  Fowler's  book 
has  at  the-  head  of  it.  and  under  all  its  glare 
and  flippancy,  a  certain  amount  of  decent 
fiuiatical  Roundhead  bitterness.  Some- 
timeS)  often  indeed,  Miss  Fowler  pushes 
this  raw  caricature  too  far :  the  most 
imbecile  dandy  who  walks  about  with 
epigrams  on  his  cuff  does  not  tire  them  off 
with  quite  so  much  indithrrnee  to  his 
surroundings  as  Miss  Fowler's  dandies  do. 
But  the  method  is  better,  and  the  picture 
of  these  peo|)!e  should  be  a  caricature  :  it 
is  only  the  caricature  of  a  caricature. 
There  is  immeasurably  more  health,  it 
may  be  conceived,  in  the  old  snobbery 
which  described  aristocrats  in  its  penny 
novelettes  as  dowered  with  the  virtues 
that  they  do  attain —pride,  beauty,  the 
leaping  of  five  1),irTe(l  gates  than  in  the 
new  snobberj'  which  depicts  them  with  the 
virtues  they  do  not  attain — ^vrit  and  culture. 
"  A  l>r>ul)!e  Thread  "  is  a  more  wholesome 
book  than  "  1  ristram  ot  l')icnt.  ' 
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Pall  Mall  (Magazine,  vol.  3,  June. 
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OUR  niRTHDAV  PORTRAITS.— II. 


Our  cordial  Congratulations  to 

ELLEX    1 HORNEVCROFT  FOWLER 

on  the  occurrence  of  her  Birthday,  April  9th -  and  also  on 
anticipated   occasion   of   her   Marriage,   on    .April    16th,  to 
Alfred  I^urcnce   I'clkin,  of  the  Royal  Naval  S«  hooI,  Illtham. 


HERBERT  SPExNCER 

By  H.  G.  D.  TURNBULL 


THE  last  of  the  great  Victorian  thinkers 
is  still  with  us,  a  venerable  figure 
amid  a  smaller  generation. 

In  the  face  of  early  poverty,  of  i  ominual 
ill-health,  of  the  world's  neglect,  Mr. 
Spencer  has  toiled  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  with  no  thought  of  material  reward. 
The  Synthetic  Philosophy  is  now  complete. 
To  even  hint  at  the  meaning  of  the  giant 
work  in  a  paragraph  is  possible  only  by  a 
simile.  It  is  as  tiiough  one  man,  with  his 
own  hands,  had  laid  the  Atlantic  cable. 
Between  whole  realms  of  thought  once 
sundered  Mr.  Spencer  has  established  a 
connection  and  a  continuity. 

A  Darwinian  before  Darwin  -the  very 
phrase  "survival  of  the  fittest"  is  his — Mr. 
Spencer  has  taken  almost  all  knowledge  for 
his  province.  'I'hongli  helped  by  von 
Baer's  law  that  organic  development  is  a 
change  from  a  state  of  homogeneity  to  a 
state  of  heterogeneity,  Mr.  Spencer  has 
amplified  it  and  extended  it  from  biology 
to  psycliology  and  sociology-.  More  truly 
than  anj'  other  he  has  been  the  "  spectator 
of  all  time  and  existence";  he  pl  i)\s  the 
same  air,  ihc  rhythm  of  evolution,  through 
iniiunierable  variations*.  A  master  both  of 
the  inductive  and  of  the  deductive  methods, 
he  deduces  the  various  traits  of  evolution 
from  the  persistence  of  force  throu'^h  its 
derivative  causes,  and  he  has  verified  his 
deductions  by  an  encyclopaedic  array  of 
facts.  He  has  seen  "focts  in  laws  and  laws 
in  facts."  The  union  of  the  analytic  and 
the  synthetic  genius  is  his^  and  his,  too,  the 
still  rarer  combination  of  wide  scientific 
knowledge  with  the  quick  Hash  of  philo* 
sophic  insipht.  Thus  he  has  been  mis- 
understood by  opposite  schools,  being  too 
speculative  for  the  one,  too  empirical  for 
the  other.  But  Mr.  Sj)encer  is  not  a  mere 
empiricist,  and  is  far  from  being  a  materi- 
alist. For  him  mind  and  matter  are  both 
forms  of  the  same  unknowable  reality,  and 
his  'transfigured  realism'  is  closely  akin 
to  the  position  of  Kant.  Even  if  his  meta- 
physical conclusion  be  shaken,  his  great 
results  in  the  working  out  of  evolution 
remain  firm. 

Rather  an  Aristotelian  than  a  Platonist, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  the  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties. Though  admirably  clear  and  massive 
in  style,  he  lacks — perhaps  designedly — 
the  literary  graces.  Always  returning  to 
facts  and  eschewing  the  methods  of  Plato 


and  Hegel,  he  gives  us  almost  too  much 
"  dry  light."  It  always  illuminates,  but 
it  is  somewhat  chill. 

To  the  foreign  critics,  as  for  instance,  to 
Profi  ssor  Rihot  and  Professor  Hoficlin^, 
Mr.  Spencer  appears  even  greater  than  to 
our  own-;  the  loftiest  mountain  must  be 
viewed  from  a  distance. 

To  what  extent  the  Svnthetic  Philosophy 
will  have  to  be  re  built  by  later  thinkers 
no  man  yet  can  say.  It  must  needs  be 
that  in  such  a  huge  edifice  some  details  are 
wrong,  some  stones  misplaced,  but  it  is 
safe  to  artirm  that  the  general  design  will 
remain.  For  <me  man  to  have  conceived, 
planned,  and  built  it  is  the  task  of  a  giant. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  greatest  constructive 
achievement  in  all  modem  thought. 


S^fftl^^l  stMka. 
A  Tkiaaj  of  Popwlickii. 
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Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy. 

The  PrincipiM  of  PytcboloK  y.   Second  edition.  1S70- 1872. 

185S-JS63. 

Bwiyt  from  dw  "  Quiterly  Review.* 
BdneaUon. 

1863. 

Fint  Prtneipkt.  Saeood  edition,  i9B9, 
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iS-i. 

Recent  Discussions  in  Science,  Pbilowpby.  sad  Monl». 
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Tlw  Priaelptos  of  Sociology. 
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The  Data  of  Bthic*. 
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The  Man  vrnm  The  State 

KessofU  for  Uisteniing  liom  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte. 
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Tbt  Nature  and  Reality  of  ReliKion:  a  ConUowsy 
betwaea  M.  Spencer  and  FrcdL-rii-  HaniiOD. 

Tb«  iBiappcetsible  Book:  a  Coouovenf  betwaea 
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iS?7. 

The  Factors  oi  Organic  Evolution.  (From  the  "  Nioeteentb 
Cealary.") 
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A  Letter  t»  "  Tbe  Tlmae"  on  the  OwMfiUp  of  Land. 
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H'koto  by  Elltoll  &  Fry. 

HERBERT  SPENCER 
Bom  April  27U1,  1S20. 
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ELLEN  THOKNEYCROFT  VOWLER 
fpmHmirtl  from  pag$  86.) 
1896. 

WbM  the  Qiildrm  Say.  Lelaue  Hour,  vot.  46,  Osc. 

1897. 

For  B«tl«r,  For  W«rH. 

Frank  L«<l!«*s  Popalw  Moathljr,  vol.  4}.  Mtr, 
Wulfruna's  tLiiiipion  (Wulvcrliiiiiipton). 


On  an  Olii  Portrait. 
On  a  S  ilt  o)  Armouf. 

Goodly  --. 


Leisure  Hour,  rol.  4(1,  Jan. 

Mar. 

Lady's  Saalni,  vol.  t.  s»-pt. 


Quiver,  Aun. 

The  l.eg>  nd  iif  '^Ir  I.f  nn.,r(l.  Sunday  «t  Hone,  Mar. 
A  Hymn  ol  I'raise;  ihc  201I1  June,  1897. 

Sunday  at  Home,  June. 

A  Hanrcft  Hymn.  Quiver.  Sept. 

Loaaand  Gam.  VMing  Wamaii,  vol,  %  Oie. 

Mis«  Fowler  at  Home  Young  Wom-in,  ToL  7,  Dae. 

ConcerninK  Miss  Kowler,  by  H  A,  Vachell. 

Woiii  11^  at  Hooie,  vol  i,  Oct. 
A  Letter  to  Miss  F.,  by  D«as  Crnmarty. 

YoHDg  WemaD,  vol  ]u\y. 
An  Unprofitable  Servant.  Puritan,  vol.  i,  i-cb. 

Spriocs  Tioie.  Yonag  Woaian,  vol,  7,  May. 

i«oo. 

Mias  B.  T.  Fowler,  by  J.  B.  Meddi  r  wiiUams. 

Uoakman,  vol.  iS,  April. 

Sooie  Recent  Movelt  of  Ifanncrs. 

Sdinburgh  Review,  vol.  192.  July. 
Mlaa  Fowler  etid  SulibrdBhire .  In  thu  Footsteps  of  a 
Pqiulir  Noveltal^  by  Derby  Stafford. 

Lady'a  Realm,  vol.  8- 
Witbin  Uy  Heart.  Leiame  Honr.  vol,  A  Oct. 


Iniervxew  by  R.  Ketfawayt. 


1901. 


Interview  byR.  Bvandon. 


Great  ThotiTht?.  vo'.  8,  July. 


Woman  at  Home,  voU  12,  Dec 


Wchmfinn  once  more. 


HERBERT  SPENCER 
iCpittintied  from  pa^t  88.) 


Aptitji  i:      from  the  wrilinnts  o!  Hcrbt n  S{*enccr. 

At;niiibl  thu  Metric  S>'stcni.  (Reprinted  froin '  TIieTimc*.'") 
1897. 

Various  F^Jt:!^r■nt^.    Enlarged  ediiioD,  ityxt. 

190a. 

Facta  and  Comments. 
Descriptive  Socioloey. 


A.  C.  SWINBURNE 

iContinutd  fiom  pai;(  8|.) 
CCNTRIliUTIONS  TO  "THE  SFECTATOU." 

A  Song  in  Time  of  Order,  1851,   April  a& 

Hefore  Parting.    May  17. 
AU'-r  Deaih  iHrcion).  May 
Faustinc,    May  31. 

Mr.  Geone  Meredith's  Modern  Love.  (Letier  to  the 

Editor,  June  7.) 
A  Song  in  Time  of  Revglutioo.  tStSOb  June  181. 
The  Sundew.    July  e6. 
Aucnat.   Sept.  6, 

Cbarles  Baudelaire:  Lea  Fleun  du  Met   Sept.  6. 
1864. 

The  Children  of  the  CbapOi.  London. 
Tbe  interludes  io  veiae  were  contributed  by  A.  C.  S. 
i86s. 

Atelailta  In  Calydon,  a  Tragedy.  London 
Cbaatdard,  a  Tragedy.  London 

A  Selection  from  tin  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  edited  atid 
pnlaoed  [t8l^]  by  A.  C.  S.  London,  t86& 

1866. 

Speech  in  answer  to  the  toast  of  the  "  Im  icinative 
Literatnn-  of  hnqinnd,"  at  tbe  77th  Aooual  Dimiir  of 
the  Ro>,il  LiriT.iry  Fund. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  London. 

Notes  on  Poems  end  Revfawa.  London. 

Cleopatra.  i  uncloa. 

Cleoinira,  also  prbited  In  tbe  Conbill  MacasfaM.  Sept. 

isey. 

A  Song  of  Italy. 


July. 


■  I  HK  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  ' 
Child's  Son^  in  Winlcr,  Jan. 
Otieonthe  Insuncction  in  Candta.  Mar 
Morris's  "  Life  and  OMlh  of  Jason."  J  uly. 
Kfgret.  Sfpt. 

Mr.  Arnold's  New  Poems.  Oct. 

Ihf  H..1,  t„  fote  Rome,  Sept..  1867.  Nov. 

A  Lo-t  L>ec- 

An  Appeal  to  England.      Morning  Star,  Friday.  Nov.  ». 
1868. 

William  Blake.  A  Critical  Beiey.  London. 
Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy,  tdeB.  Part  e.  London. 
Siena.  London. 

"THE  FOKTNIGini  V  I  I  VIEW." 
Ave  atque  Vale,     Iri  M.r.i'  ry  of  <  h  irl-s  Baudelaire, 
January. 

Notes  on  Designs  of  the  O'd  M  j!.ters  at  Florence.  July. 
A  Watcb  In  tbe  Nilbt.  Dec 

t86gk 

Christabel  an<l  .  Poem*  Of  S.  T.  ColeridfCe.    Arranged  by 
A.  C.  Swinburne.  London. 
Bditors  aub-edlted.    Letten  dated  Hoitmvr  r  .i,  Sept.  29. 

Ailicnicum,  Oct.  9^ 

"THE  FORTNIGHTLY  RBVI&W,'* 
Noips  r%r\  the  Text  of  Slielley.  May. 
Vicior  Hugo,  "  L'Homme  qui  Rit."  [ 
Super  Fluoiina  Baby!unis.  Oc>. 
Intercession  (Four  SonneuX  Nov. 

Victor  Hugo  nnd  English  Anonyms.    To  the  Editor  of 

Thf  IXiily  Telegraph  "  (neirlv  .T  rolnniti),     Oct.  ai, 

1870.   "THE  FORTNI' ,11  1  LY  KEVIKW," 
The  Complaint  of  Monn.i  I  >  1.  Feb. 
Tbe  Poems  of  Uantc  Gahrirl  Kossettl.  May. 
The  Childieo  of  tbe  Foor.  (From  tbe  Frencb  of  Victor 
Hugo.)  ^  Caaaell1tMa8aj!ine.May. 

OJe  on  die  Prodamatlon  01  tbe  Frencb  Repnblio, 

iSyr. 

SoaKS  befafie  Sunrise.  London. 

CONTRinUTIONS  TO  "THE  DARK  BLUB." 
The  End  of  a  Month.  April. 
Simeon  Solomon.  July. 

Tristram  and  Itenit :  Prelnde  of  an  UnfiBbhed  Poem. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.* 
John  Ford.  July. 

187*. 

Under  tbe  Mknaeope.  London. 
"ONCE  A  WEEK.-  jan^fth. 

Sestina. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW." 
Victor  Hugo  :  L'Annife  Terrible.  Sept. 
Mr.JobnMichol:Hanoibal:  A  Hiatortcal  DratDB.  Dee. 

Le  Tombeau  dr  Thropliilc  Gautlisr.  Paris 

"FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.'* 
North  and  South.  May. 

r\ \MTxrK  ■• 

Dir<e.   Twenty  SonnetN.    Mar.  to  June. 
Chriatianity  and  Inipcriali-in  1 .  J  une. 

1874. 

"  atiii:n,i:um." 
Sonnet.  To  Victor  Hugo.  Jan.  3. 

"FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW," 
TliL-  Year  of  the  Rose.  Aug. 
In  Mcmor>-  of  Barry  Cornwall.  Oct. 

"PALL  MALL  GAZBTTB." 
Barry  ComwaU.  Oct.  20. 
Boibwell:  A  Tragedy. 

"ACADEMY." 
Walter  Savage  Lander.  Dee.  11. 

■  EXAMINER." 
"  Love  Laid  His  Sleepless  Hoiid"  (Song).   Dec.  36. 
Publisbed  s<>par.itcly  «ith  music. 

1875. 

George  Chapman :  A  Critical  Essay.  LoiKioii. 

"EXAMINER." 

Mr.  Swinburne  and  his  Critics.  fLetlerto  tbe  Bditer, 

April  10) 

"FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW." 

A  Vi«ion  of  Spring  in  Winter.  April, 
llie  Three  Stegea  of  Shakespeare;,  May,  1875 ;  Jan.*  iStS. 
(CoNNeaKd  luxt  meeM.) 
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MR.  JOSEPH  TOTTHRDILL' 


By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT 

A  Study 


PART  T 

THE  MAN  OF  IDEAS 

THE  two  Totterdills,  father  and  son,  sat 
in  what  miglit  bo  called  an  active 
silence.  They  had  spent  a  happy  after- 
ncwn  together,  if  such  bl(KKiless  content- 
ment could  bear  out  the  word,  and,  though 


and  was  secluded  from  it  only  by  a  v.ire 
gauze  blind,  which  barely  served  the  j)ur- 
pose  of  discretion.  The  room  was  filled 
with  books,  but  missed  the  dignity  of  a 
library,  the  exclusiveness  of  a  study,  be- 
cause there  were  too  manv  .series,  and  the 
bindings  were  neither  old  enough  to  be 


Each  despised  the  other  more  than  a  little. 


there  had  been  long  intervals  in  v.hich 
neither  had  spoken,  this  was  the  first  time 
ihcy  were  aware  of  it,  and,  waiting  for  the 
other  to  speak,  each  felt  as  awkward  as  he 
ordinarily  hioked.  Both  were  bad  actors, 
and  the  longer  they  waited  the  more 
obvious  grew  their  discomftjrt,  the  more 
pregnant  the  silence.  The  room,  or  rather 
the  apartment — for  a  room  suggests  human 
atmosphere — in  which  they  sat  looked  out 
on  the  main  street  of  a  provincial  town, 

*  Copyright  in  the  United  Stales  of  America. 


suggestive,  nor  so  new  as  to  please  the 
eye.  One  felt  that  the  volumes  fulfilled 
merely  the  rational  j)urpose  of  books,  to 
record  information,  a.s  the  men  performed 
only  the  logical  functions  of  their  kind. 

Sensitive  (K-rsons  on  being  told  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Totterdill  was  the  son  of  his  father 
experienced  a  slight  shock,  as  if  they  had 
inferred  that  he  was  the  jjroduct  of  .some 
calculation,  rather  than  the  fruit  of  any 
man's  body.  Joseph  Totterdill's  ap|X'ar- 
ance  was  delicate,  but  as  little  refined  as 
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MR.  JOSEPH  TOTTERDILL 


a  galvanometer  u  refined.  His  large, 
smooth,  roimd  forehead  was  made  for 

reasoning,  his  pale  eyes  for  observation, 
hi«?  small  and  admirably  shaped  mouth 
for  lopical  speaking  and  the  rLi-r[)tii)n  of 
appropriate  nourishment.  His  fme  brown 
beard  ^ve  him  neither  virility  nor  expres- 
sion, but  simply  advertised  his  age  as 
about  forty-three.  He  sat  before  a  micro- 
scope nt  a  tahlc  filled  into  the  window 
recess,  whilst  his  fatht  r  reclined  in  a  chair 
so  scicniirically  comforlablc,  so  obviously 
designed  for  relaxation,  that  a  stranger 
would  have  avoided  it  with  the  rebellious 
instinct  of  a  child  bidden  to  run  aliout 
and  play  under  unsympathetic  observation. 
The  chair's  history  was  written  upon  it ; 
one  knew  that  it  had  l  »een  procured  at  the 
precise  moment  when  lo  recline  becomes 
the  privil^e  of  age.  Though  of  excellent 
quality  and  construction,  it  wore  the  look 
of  those  pieces  of  furniture  included  in 
parlour  suites,  and  advertised  witli  dismal 
proprieiy,  "lady's  arm-cliair " ' and  "gentle- 
mans  arm-chair." 

The  visible  man  of  the  elder  Totterdill 
was  arranged  in  a  convention  peculiarly 
offensive  to  most  people.  He  was  osten- 
tatiously venerable,  wcarini;  his  white  hair 
long  to  his  shoulders  in  unwholesome- 
looking  curls.  Lying  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair  were  a  shepherd's  plaid  and  a  soft 
felt  hat,  and  these,  together  with  the  heavy 
stick  which  Mr.  Totterdill  still  held  by  its 
curved  handle,  proclaimed  the  fact  that  he 
had  recenily  come  in  from  walking.  Now 
and  then  Mr.  Joseph  i  Dttrrdill  involun- 
tarily frowned  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  plaid 
and  wideawake  so  manifestly  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  silence  becoming  unbearable  he 
presently  rose  and,  picking  up  the  oflend- 
ing  articles,  carried  them  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  had  returned  to  his  place 
before  the  microscope,  his  father,  the  most 
human  of  the  three,  cleared  his  throat  as 
one  preparing  for  disctission. 

*'I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  Ida," 
he  said. 

The  younger  man  got  i:p,  turned  his 
chair  round,  s.it  down,  crossed  his  legs, 
folded  his  arms,  and  gazed  coldly  at  his 
fisither. 


Ida  was  Joseph's  lialf  sister,  twelve  years 
younger  than  himself.  Both  Mr.  Totter- 
dill's  wives  had  expired — died  were  too 

active  a  word — within  a  few  years  of  ful- 
filling their  natural  obligations  to  him. 
The  first  had  borne  him  a  son  to  continue 
his  name,  the  second  a  daughter  to  solace 
his  declining  years.  Both  children  had 
neglected  their  ob\ious  duties  :  the  son  had 
never  married,  the  daughter  had,  thus 
accepting  resjwmsihilities  which  made  her 
less  available  for  those  offices  wliich  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  Mr.  Totterdill  ilirust 
upon  her  in  the  hour  of  her  birth.  Ida's 
husband  was  an  unforeseen  accident  of  the 
pursuits  to  which  her  brother  and  father 
applied  ratlier  than  devoted  their  lives. 
Both  were  notorious,  though  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished botanists  and  entomologists. 
Mr.  Heniy  Pixell  was  a  cdebrated  travel- 
ler, and  a  collector  of  orchids;  lean, 
brown,  hot-eyed  and  eccentric  ;  a  follower 
of  <:trange  'isms  :  hail  fellow  with  Oriental 
and  S(juih  Ann  rican  savages.  During  a 
temporary  aberration  into  fiesh  and  blood, 
due,  he  alleged,  to  an  unaccustomed  diet  of 
animal  food,  he  had  desired  and  married 
Ida  Totterdill.  Two  years  later,  when  Mr. 
Pixell  had  regained  his  normal  insanity,  he 
heard  himself  called  in  the  night ;  and 
when  he  rose  up  in  the  moming  told  his 
wife  that  he  started  that  day  for  BraziL 
She  wished  to  go  with  him,  but  he  frowned 
at  the  suggestion. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  gesUculating  wildly, 
"  you  will  be  in  the  way  ;  you  will  want 
food,  clothes,  and  things.  I  can  live  on 
cateqjillar>  ;  baggage  is  a  nuisance,"  and 
immediately  set  about  packing  a  small  port- 
manteau. 

During  his  absence  Ida's  brother  came 
to  live  with  her  for  propriety. 

"  I  have  heard  unpleasant  things  about 
Ida,"  continued  Mr.  Totterdill. 

**  That  is  a  great  nuisance,  but  no  more 
than  I  expected,''  sud  Joseph. 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  convey  to  others 
than  myself  the  opinion  so  glibly  expressed 
in  thi  latter  half  of  your  sentence,"  said 
Mr.  l\>iierdill,  in  a  tone  of  dr)'  displcaiiure. 

*'  W  hy  ?  "  asked  Joseph  argumeniati  vely. 
"Indiscreet  behaviour  cannot  tail  to  be 
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r.oti'  td  and  rommcnted  upon,  and  it  is 
surely  undigfiificd  to  attempt  contiadiction 
of  that  which  is  obv  ious  to  ev  ery  iiucUigent 
observer" 

His  father  looked  at  him  widi  almost 
iadignation.  Each  despised  the  other 
more  than  a  h'ttle  :  Mr.  Totterdill  bccaufie 
Joseph  was  the  logical  extremity  of  him- 
self, Joseph  because  his  laiher  had  twice 
tent  himself  to  that  absurd  relation  of 
which  he  was  a  visible  consequence. 

**I  did  not  imply  actual  or  even  at- 
tempted contradiction,"  persisted  Mr. 
Totterdill.  **  However,  it  is  true,  then, 
that  Ida  permits  more  frequent  interviews 
to  Mr.  James  Pearson  than  is  compatible 
with  discretion?" 

**  Perfectly  true.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  my  sister  that  such  conduct  is  likely 
to  prejmlice  her  social  reputation." 

"That  was  foolish  of  you,"  simpped 
•Mr.  Totterdill. 

"I  am  not  aware,"  said  Joseph,  with 
austere  politeness,  "that  I  have  ever  in  my 
life  given  expression  to  views  which  were 
not  the  product  of  sound  reasoning." 

"I  believe  you,"  admitted  Mr.  Totter- 
dill He  was  not  ({uite  capable  of  the 
ironic  conclusion  "  hence  you  are  a  fool," 
but  continued :  "What  I  intended  to  con- 
vey was  this.  My  experience  of  women  *' 
^the  old  man  nearly  blushed  tmder  his 
M'n's  impassive  stare),  "  or  rather  my 
memory  of  what  observant  peopL-  ha\  c  re- 
marked of  average  woman,  and  both  Idu 
and  ha  mother  were  average  woman^ 
>-ours  on  the  contrary  was  ecceptional" — 
(Joseph  bowed)  "  is  that  one  cannot  con- 
sider them  as  entirely  rational  beings.  In 
face  of  a  lo.;ical  exposition  of  facts  tht-y 
frequently  remain  unctinviaced ;  and  in- 
stead profiting  by  advice,  tend  Father  to 
pursue  an  opposite  line  of  omduct" 

"  That  is  extremely  foolish  and  unreason- 
able," said  Joseph,  coldly. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Totterdill,  shifting 
his  feet  imiably ;  "  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  of  the  sex." 

**  I  should  have  supposed  that  my  sister 
was  not  wantii^  in  intelligence,"  said 
Joseph  almost  airily. 

"  Nor  is  she ;  but  she  is  a  woman." 


"  riiat  surely,"  said  Joseph,  in  a  tone 
of  philosophieal  inijuiry,  "is  only  a  state- 
ment of  Ucgrtcs  ?  1  fail  to  see  why  women 
should  not  reason  correctly  within  the  limit 
of  their  faculties,  even  if  they  have  not  the 
sustained  power  necessary  to  arrive  at  per- 

fec  tly  just  (  onclu.sions.  However,"  he 
added,  with  filial  deference,  "  sim  e  you 
are  of  the  opinion  that  I  was  mistaken  in 
speaking  to  Ida  as  I  did,  what  course  of 
action  do  you  suggest  that  I  should  have 
pursued  ?  " 

"  You  should  have  spoken  to  Mr.  James 
Pearson." 

Joseph  coloured  slightly  under  his  parch- 
ment skin. 

"And  exposed  myself  to  the  risk  of 
physical  violence  at  his  hands?"  he  asked 
in  a  tone  of  shaken  dignity. 

"Not  if  you  used  tact  in  makini;  your 
coaanunication,'"  reijlied  his  father.  "  Mr. 
Pearson  is  a  gentleman  and,  but  for  his 
unfortunate  attadiment  to  your  sister,  a 
man  of  honour." 

"Tact!"  said  Jo.seph  with  a  triumphant 
sneer.  "  The  word  is  unworthy  of  you, 
father ;  an  idle  word  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  loose-thinking  people  who  are 
incapable  of  expressing  themselves  clearly. 
If  you  will  refer  to  your  *  Skeat,*'  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  it  is  derived  from  a  root 
which  means  *  touch'  or  'feeling,'  one  of 
those  verbal  evasions,  the  last  resort  of 
feeble  minds." 

ihcre  were  times  when  Mr.  Totterdill 
regretted  the  exemplary  education  of  his 
son. 

"However,"  continued  the  latter  with 

a  complarent  feeling  of  victory,  "  who  has 
spoken  to  \<)U  of  Ida's  hehaviour  ? "' 

*'  Mrs.  Campion,'  said  liis  father  shortly. 
If  it  were  possible  there  was  a  gleam  of 
malicious  amusement  in  Joseph's  pale  blue 
eyes.  People  had  said  that  Mr.  Totterdill 
might  marry  yet  a  third  time,  and  that 
Mrs.  Campion  was  more  than  willing. 

"You  cannot  fail  to  admit,"  continued 
Mr.  Totterdill  in  a  slightly  hurried  voice, 
"  that  my  informant  is  a  person  of  sound 
judgment  and  praiseworthy  motives." 

*'  Undoubted  judgment,  exemplary  mo* 
tivcs,"  said  Joseph  drily,  '*  1  am  glad  to 
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learn,  by  the  way,  that  the  unscientific 

expression  you  lately  used,  was  contagious 
rather  than  dt  !t})t  rate.  What  remedy  did 
Mrs.  ('anipion  propose?"' 

"  Mrs.  Campion  did  not  presume  to 
propose  anything,"  replied  his  father  tartly ; 
*'she  however  agreed  with  mo  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  two  altem;itivcs  :  either  that  vf>u 
should  take  ;iht(ia(i  !(ir  a  few  months, 
or  that  you,  or  1,  sliouid  speak  to  Mr. 
Pearson's  relatives,  and  beg  them  to  per- 
suade him  of  the  folly  and  inconvenience 
of  his  conduct." 

"'I'ht  latt-  r  course  would  be  preferable, 
or,  i»»  be  exact,  the  last  half  of  the  latter 
alternative,"  said  Joseph  anxiously.  He 
had  an  uneasy  susiHcion  that  Mrs. 
Campion  wished  him  out  of  the  way 
for  her  own  ends. 

*'  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  retorted  his 
fatlier,  with  a  touch  of  warmth.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  increase  the  field  of  discussion. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  least  said  sotjnest 
mended.  In  time  the  gossip  will  die  a 
rwtund  dt-ath." 

"That  seems  to  me  inconclusive,"  said 
Joseph,  **and  your  use  of  popular 
phrases  encourages  me  to  believe  that  you 
do  not  s|K'ak  from  conviction.  A  thin;; 
is  a  fact  or  not  a  fact.  In  this  case  it 
is  unfortunately  true  that  Ida  iias  shown 
a  want  of  judgment  in  her  constant 
society  with  Mr.  James  Pearson.  How 
many  or  how  few  persons  know  of  it  is 
a  matter  cif  little  consequence.  And  as 
for  it  dying  a  natural  death,  that  is  absurd  ; 
a  fact  lives  for  ever  whether  people  re- 
member it  or  not,'*  he  added  reverently, 
like  an  only  mourner.  "  Thi  n  uM  nabli 
thin^  to  do,"  continued  Mr.  Joseph 
Totterdill,  with  a  brisk  air  of  worldliness, 
"  when  a  fact  is  objectionable — as  in 
the  present  instance  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess it  is — is  to  neutralize  it  with  other 
and  contradictory  facts,  such  a.s  breaking 
off  the  connettion.  As  for  Mrs.  r'am- 
pion's  suggestion  that  I  should  take  Ida 
abroad,  ttut  is  pre{)osterous.  Ida  would 
not  be  a  congenial  travelling  companion, 
nor  do  I  feel  called  u|X)n  to  endure  the 
noise  and  discomfort  of  Continental  hotels 
on  account  of  her  perversity." 


iOriERUlLL 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  then,  to 

break  off  the  connection,"  asked  Mr. 
Totterdill  in  pitiently. 

"  I  shall  repeat  my  iidnionititm  to  Ida 
when  1  reach  her  house,  answered 
Joseph,  with  stubborn  mildness,  *'aiid  I 
shall  also  communicate  with  the  relatives 
of  Mr,  James  Pearson  to  the  effect  that 
his  conduct  is  tinhcroming  and  pre- 
judii  ial  to  Idas  position  as  the  wife  of 
Henry  I'ixcll.  .  .  And  now  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  not  interrupt  me  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  I  wish  to  verify  certain 
important  ohm  rvations  I  have  made  on 
the  disposition  of  the  essential  organs  of 
Arum  maeulahtm. 

So  saying,  Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill  rose 
and,  returning  his  chair  with  punctilious 
accuracy  to  its  original  position,  resumed 
his  botanical  investigations.  His  father 
said  no  more,  but  seating  him^cll  at  his 
roll-top  desk  applied  himself  to  the  MS. 
whii  1^  lie  had  been  engaged  upon  that 
morning. 

Present Iv  tea  was  l)r(jught  intn  the  study 
i)y  an  almost  miproperly  sexless  housemaid, 
dressed  with  horrid  suitability  to  her  call- 
ing. Father  and  son  ate  largely  of  well- 
buttered  muffiiis,  and  drank  many  cups  of 
tea  with  .serious  avidity.  The  elder  m.ide 
noises,  the  younger  did  not.  Neither 
smoked,  and  ^  two  men  sat  hiccough- 
ing gtmtly  until  Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill  drew 
out  his  watch  and  stated  his  intention  of 
leaving. 

*'  But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay 
the  night  }  "  observed  his  father  with  some 
surprise. 

**  Such  was  my  original  intention,  I 
admit,  though  I  did  not  say  so,"  said 
Joseph  severely. 

1  liave  already  ordered  Jaiic  to  pre- 
pare a  room  for  you,  and  also  to  make 
extra  provision  for  dinner,"  grumbled  the 
elder. 

"That  was  injinliricnis,"  ventured  Joseph, 
"but  the  loss  need  not  be  irre|)arable.  The 
edibles  will  surely  keep  until  to-mociow, 
when  you  can  invite  Mrs.  Campion  to  dine 
with  you.  Apparmitly,"  he  added,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  spt  ciniens,  "you  owe  her 
a  return  of  hospitality," 
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Mr.  Totterdill  glared  at  his  ofispring, 
but  restrained  himself.  "  May  I  ask  the 
reason  for  your  change  of  plan  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  sinister  affability. 

"  Certainly,"  res(X)nded  Joseph.  "  I  find 
that  hy  an    unpardonable    oversight  1 


the  door.  "  You  are  in  good  tniie  for  your 
train,"  he  said  with  formal  iioliteness  as 
they  shook  hands ;  "  you  will  excuse  me  if 
I  do  not  come  with  you  to  the  station  ? " 

"  I  should  prefer  that  you  did  not,"  said 
Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill. 


He  found  Pearson  lying  motionUss  on  a  shelving  heap  of  tuobish. 


«>mitted  to  bring  my  statistics  of  the  re- 
lative pre|X)nderance  of  protnoi^'nons  and 
proterandrous  plants  in  a  selected  number 
of  dicht^^amous  s|)ecies." 

Mr.  Totterdill  rose  to  accompany  him  to 


PART  II 

THE  MAN  OF  ACTIO.V 

IT  was  close  upon  eleven  o'clock  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill  approached  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Pixell.  Prospect 
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House  was  tlirec  miles  from  the  railway 
station,  and  hun^  upon  the  brink  of  an 
abandoned  quarry  ;  the  garden  wall,  which 
xig-xagged  alrnig  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
like  the  bastioned  rampart  of  a  goblin  dxy^ 
was  indeed  rnntinunus  on  its  outer  aspect 
with  ihc  working  lace  ut'  the  stone.  Helow 
was  a  sheer  descent  of  nearly  a  hundred 
feet.  The  quarry  had  been  cut  back  into 
the  cliff  of  a  turbulent  riv«r  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches  bearing  the 
highway ;  which,  after  a  long  ascending 
curve,  passed  the  drive  gate  of  Prospect 
House,  and,  as  with  a  last  effort,  iiliing 
itself  over  the  hill,  declined  in  a  gentle 
slope  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

Joseph  Totterdill  rested  on  the  bridge 
to  adjust  bis  mind  froni  its  habitually 
minute  cogitations  to  the  lartier  scale  of 
vts;l)U'  ohji-ets,  and  to  hu^liand  his  breath 
for  the  tedious  ascent  bclore  liini.  A 
violent  wind  had  dropped,  though  the 
clouds  were  still  moving  rapidly  from  the 
south-west,  with  a  fine  driz/Je  of  rain  at 
intervals.  The  river  was  full  and  swift, 
pale  with  foam,  and  slid  under  the  arches 
without  any  sound,  except  a  deep  gurgling 
agauist  the  buttressed  piers.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  a  white  mist  ascended, 
and,  filling  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  made 
the  upper  part  of  the  clifT  darker  by 
contrast.  Seen  thus,  the  harsh  line  of  tlic 
wall  cutting  the  sky,  reeallcd  llie  cnrim  s 
of  some  Castle  Dangerous  rising  out  of  a 
fidry  sea.  From  th^  bridge  only  the  roof 
of  Mr.  PixeU's  house  was  visible — ^a  long 
roof,  indescribably  saurian,  as  if  some 
gigantic  reptile  were  crouching  ready  to 
spring  over  the  wall,  and  descend  into  the 
quarry.  Under  the  flying  moon  the  wet 
slates  gleamed  like  scales. 

The  sight  affected  Joseph  Totterdill  un- 
pleasantly with  a  sudden  realization  of  his 
sister's  loneliness — as  nearly  pity  perhajis  as 
his  sapless  nr.ture  was  cajxible  of  feelinii. 
His  narrow,  hut  shrewd,  intelligence  nuule 
him  aware  that  on  her  part  Ida  s  marriage 
had  been  a  step  into  the  dark,  guided  only 
by  the  will-o'-the-wisp  attractions  of  a 
fanatic,  whose  character  would  not  bear  the 
continuous  rej^ard  of  intimacy  ;  and  that 
James  Pearson  was  in  the  truest  sense  her 


natural  affinity.  For  himself  lie  t  (u:ld  not 
understand  iiovv  people  could  suifcr  dis- 
comfort and  censure  for  the  sake  of  a  com* 
panionship  frowned  upon  by  convention. 
He  supposed  that  Ida  and  James  Pearson 
were  in  love  with  each  other — an  unhealthy 
condition  he  ass(Kiated  va;.^tiely  with  i)ii  tnres 
of  corsets  on  the  advertisement  pages  of 
ladies' journals.  Joseph  himself  experienced 
a  tepid  pleasure  in  contemplating  these  works 
of  art,  and  believed  that  loverS  derived  a 
similar  gratification  from  each  other's 
presence.  That  being  so,  he  wondered 
why  they  did  not,  as  himself,  indulge  their 
fancy  by  stealth,  instead  ot  aftrontiiig  tlieir 
neighbours  by  meeting  openly. 

Though,  indeed,  Mrs.  Pixell  and  James 
Pearson  were  the  subjects  of  one  of  those 
tragic  loves,  hop^le^s  as  inevitable,  and 
putg- (1  bv  very  hf)pclessncss  ot' an\  thougi.t 
of  di.>>iionesty — belonging  to  each  other  at 
sight,  irrevocably  and  without  a  word  on 
either  side,  it  was  enough  for  them  to  see 
each  other's  face,  hear  each  other's  vol  e^ 
whether  alone  or  in  a  crowd  made  but 
little  didercnce. 

Unused  to  speculation  about  his  fellow 
creatures,  Joseph  went  on  to  tliink  of  the 
practical  and  unpleasacU  task  of  his  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Ida.  The  idea  of 
personal  inconvenience  obscured  the  diviner 
feeling,  and  gave  place  to  righteous  anger  ; 
so  tiiat  he  bent  himself  to  the  long  ascent 
rehearsing  the  bitterest  speeches. 

About  fifty  yards  beyond  die  bridge  the 
highway  swung  round  to  the  right  after 
giving  off  a  cart  road  into  the  quarry.  The 
rain  had  cexsed,  and  the  moon  shone  bright 
and  hard  out  of  a  momentarily  cloudlc's'? 
sky.  Joseph  lowered  liis  umbrella,  sho«jk 
it  and  using  it  for  a  walking  stick,  slowly 
picked  his  way  up  the  hill.  For  some 
distance  the  mist  tried  his  breathing,  so 
that  he  muffled  his  mouth  in  his  woollen 
comforter  with  his  left  hand  ;  but  by  the 
time  he  had  rounded  the  cur\'e,  and  was  in 
sigiii  of  the  drive  gate,  he  was  m  a  clearer 
air  and  walked  upright,  bis  footsteps 
quickened  with  ill-humour.  The  drive  to 
Prospect  House  ran  through  shrubberies  in 
a  d«)ul)le  curve  to  the  ]<Ti.  where  a  second 
gate  gave  on  to  a  rectangular  lawn,  reaching 
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from  the  draw iii.;rf»nm  window  to  the 
boundary  wall.  As  ji)seph  unlatched  the 
gate  with  the  point  of  his  umbrella  and 
pushed  it  open,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  drawing  room  was  lit  up.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  long,  yellow  blind  of 
the  French  wind(»w,  and,  as  he  watched, 
two  shadows  appeared,  lengthened,  melted 
together,  and  separated,  llien  the  window 
opened,  and  James  Pearson  stepped  out  on 
to  the  moonlit  lawn. 

Jf)spph  let  go  the  gate,  which  swung  to 
with  a  crash.  Pearson  started,  ran  con- 
fusedly this  way  and  that,  and  finally  darted 
across  the  lawn.  Joseph  stood  open- 
mouthed,  too  taken  aback  to  shout  a 
waminsj :  he  had  a  mnmentary  <;1impse  of 
Pearson  s  figure,  humped  aguiiisi  ilie  sky ; 
there  was  a  muffled  cry,  a  rasping  fall,  then 
silence. 

\\'hen  James  Pearson  paid  his  first  and 
only  clandestine  visit  to  Ida  Pixi  ll,  to  hold 
her  in  his  arms  fur  the  first  and  last  time 
before  leaving  England,  he  did  not  reckon 
the  length  of  the  journey. 

Joseph  Totterdill  fetched  his  breath  in 
a  feeble  "  flood  gracious  ! "  and  moved 
irresolutely.  His  essential  cowardice  kept 
his  mind  upon  his  own  horror. 

"Good  gracious  I"  he  repeated,  "how 
he  frightened  me." 

He  stood  with  one  hand  over  his  heart, 
merhanirally  counting  its  pulsations. 
Then,  trembling  all  over  and  with  belated 
presence  of  mind,  lie  crept  to  the  wall, 
and  murmured  foolishly: 

'*  Pearson,  I  say,  Pearson,  it's  me  ;  it's 
Joseph  Totterdill."  And  again  "Don't  be 
foolish,  Pearson;  Pll  not  tell  anvhodv." 

There  was  no  answer.  Josepli  sat  down 
under  the  wall  to  steady  his  shaking  limbs. 

"  Why,"  he  muttered,  "  the  man  must 
be  killed — killed,  and  I  saw  it  happen." 
That  was  the  essential  fact,  "  I  saw  it 
happen." 

Aroused  by  the  definite  idea,  his  narrow 
mind  worked  l<^caily  round  to  the  conse- 
quences to  himself.  If  Pearson  were  dead 
there  would  be  an  inquest,  and  h  ,  Josi  ph 
Totterdill,  would  bf-  calU  d  as  a  witiu  s-.. 
His  first  thought  was  lor  self-preservation. 
Oh,  he  must  not  be  dragged  into  that ! 
No.  I.  New  Series.  April,  1903. 


To  be  bullied  pfrhaps  by  the  coroner, 
catechised  by  the  village  grocer.  And  the 
scandal  of  it.  People  talked  about  Ida 
and  James  Pearson,  and  how  strange  it 
would  appear  that  he  should  have  returned 
unexpectedly  t(j  find  them  together.  It 
would  all  coiiK-  out  at  the  inquest 

**  I  saw  It  hapi)en,"  he  muttered.  "  No 
I  didn't,  I  didn't  I  "  he  protested,  as  if  to  a 
visible  accuser.  "  That's  just  it,"  he  snig- 
gered In st<. rically  ;  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing  about  it." 

He  became  calmer.  Fear  gave  spurs  to 
cunning,  and  his  brain  worked  with  the 
smoothness  and  celerity  of  a  machine.  It 
was  very  dear  from  Pearson's  confusion 
that  his  visit  to  Ida  was  intended  to  he  a 
secret.  In  all  prol>ability  Joseph  Totterdill 
was  the  only  living  person  aware  of  the 
meeting,  and  that  only  by  accident  He 
spread  out  his  hands  in  an  awkward  ges- 
ture of  irresponsibility.   It  was  no  business 

of  his. 

presently  the  French  widow  opened,  and 
Ida  looked  out  Joseph  crouched  under 
the  shadow  of  the  wall.  Ida  shaded  her 
eyes  and  called  softly: 

"Jim,  Jim." 

It  struck  Joseph  as  exquisitely  humo- 
rous that  Ida  should  be  calling  Jim  whilst 
he  was  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the 

quarry.  He  wagged  his  beard  in  the 
shadow  and  wliispen  d  :  "  It's  no  use  your 
calling,  he  won  t  come  again.  ' 

Ida  stepped  outside  and  looked  up  and 
down,  listening.  **Is  anybody  there?** 
she  called  sharply.  Her  deep  sigh  of  relief 
was  perfectly  audible,  and  served  for 
Joseph.  She  went  back  int*)  the  drawing- 
nxjin  and  fastened  the  window. 

Joseph  Totterdill  got  up  and,  stepping 
gingerly  into  the  moonlight,  surveyed  him- 
self all  round.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  had 
been  raininf;,  otlurwisr  tl^err  mii^ht  haVL- 
hrf*n  a  stain  on  [n>  overcoat  where  he  had 
sat  down.  He  went  to  immense  pains  to 
rearrange  his  clothing  and  resume  his 
expression  of  meaningless  digmty ;  though 
like  most  criminals— and  at  that  T>ion\ent 
T<i^t>ph  Totterdill  wa*;  to  all  uuenis  and 
purix)ses  a  crunnuil  -  he  overlooked  the 
most  obvious  considerations.   In  spite  of 

H 
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all  hi«  efforts  to  be  calm,  his  weak  chin 
trembled,  and  at  intervals  his  teeth  ground 
together  in  a  spasmodic  clenching.  Hug- 
ging the  shadow  he  at  last  reached  the 
gale,  and  shutting  it  wiili  a  decisive  crash, 
walked  briskly  up  the  drive  and  round  to 
the  front  door.  He  coughed  noisily  and 
made  an  unneccessary  rattling  with  his 
latch-key  as  he  let  himself  in, 

Ida  rose  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room* 
and  one  hand  vent  up  to  her  breast. 

She  was  a  strikingly  beautiful  woman, 
with  Joseph's  delicate  features  quickened 
l)y  emotion,  her  expression  dominated  hy 
her  wide  l)ro\v  and  large,  mf)urnfi!l  eyes. 
She  was  pale,  but  apparently  coiuposeti. 
Joseph,  a  ridiculous  feature,  still  wearing 
his  hat,  stood  leaning  on  his  umbrella* 
staring  at  her  with  a  silly  smile.  He  tried 
to  speak,  but  his  quivering  lips  refnsi^rl  to 
form  a  word.  Ida's  face  grew  paler,  and 
her  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"It  has  been  very  wet,  but  it  is  not 
reining  at  all  now,"  said  Joseph  at  last,  in 
a  hoarse  cackle.  Ida's  colour  came  back, 
and  she  snt  down  aguin. 

"  Won  I  yuu  uke  off  your  overcoai, 
Joseph?"  she  said  quietly. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  in  a  minute,"  said 
Joseph  testily,  l)ecause  reminded  of  his 
fiversiphr.  "  1  wished  to  explain  why  I  came 
home  to  night."  He  spoke  in  a  loud 
monotone,  his  goggling  eyes  fixed  on  hers, 
as  if  he  held  only  by  them,  and  would  fall 
to  pieces  if  he  k>oked  away.  He  was 
<  onscious  of  lurching  knees  and  extreme 
thirst, 

Ida  smiled  liaugluily :  she,  though  mis- 
taken, had  her  own  opinion  as  to  the 
reason  for  Joseph's  return. 

**  I  found  that  I  had  left  some  important 
jKipers  behind  me,  the  absence  of  whi<  h 
made  it  impossible  to  continue  the  obsrrva- 
tions  1  was  engaged  upon,"  said  Joseph, 
speaking  the  plain  truth  with  all  the 
.  outward  symptoms  of  an  eIabor.tt<  li  ir.  Ida 
did  not  ^iH-ak,  but  unconsciously  glanced 
up  at  the  grandfather's  rlo4  k  in  the  corner. 

"  I  came  by  the  8.30  train, '  he  ex- 
plained, "  but  my  asthma  was  troubleiiome, 
so  that  I  took  longer  than  usual  to  walk 
from  the  station." 


**  I  thought  I  heard  }'ou  twenty  mioutes 

ago,"  said  Ida,  speaking  calmly,  but  looking 
him  straight  in  the  face.  Joseph's  eye- 
halls  cracked. 

"  Oh,  I'm  .sure  you  mu.^i  have  been 
mistaken,  Ida,"  he  said,  abjectly. 

"  NVclI,  hadn't  you  better  take  your  wet 
things  off— if  your  breath  is  bad  ? " 
obser\'ed  Ida  coldly,  as  she  turned  nway 
her  head  and  picked  up  a  UH>k.  Joseph 
left  the  room  with  stiff,  jerky,  footsteps  ;  he 
felt  that  he  needed  immense  concentraHon 
of  energy  to  perfcnm  reflex  movements,  and 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet  nearl)  mad.-  him 
stutnl)le.  When  he  came  hark  into  the 
drawing  room,  Ida  asked  hin»  if  he  would 
have  anything  to  eat  or  drink. 

"Well,  do  you  know,"  said  Joseph,  with 
almost  archness,  "  I  believe  I  would  like  a 
little  whiskey  or  brandy — if  there  is  any  in 
the  house." 

Ida  looked  at  him  keenly,  but  after  a 
a  moment's  hesitation  aiutwered : 

"Yes,  there  is  some  whisky  in  the 
dining-room." 

When  she  returned  with  the  (kunter 
and  gla.ss,  Joseph  continued  to  a^xjlogise 
for  his  unusual  indulgence. 

"  I  am  not  a  believer  in  alcohol,  as  you 
kn(iw,"  he  said,  *'  and  I  have  heard  that 
it  is  contra  intlicated  in  asthmatical  con- 
ditions ;  but  I  fancy,  to-night,  that  a  little 
whiskey  will  do  me  good." 

In  his  ignorance  of  its  effects,  he  poured 
out  a  quantity  of  spirit  which  would  have 
alarmed  a  moderate  drinker.  After  swal- 
lowing a  mouthful,  with  a  selfconNrtoii'; 
smile  as  if  he  were  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  experiment,  Joseph  felt  better. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  stretched 
out  his  legs.  He  had  the  criminars  jxTverse 
desire  to  talk  round  the  subject  he  feared. 

"  Has  anybody  called?"  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  ol  polite  curiosity. 

«  Nobody,"  answered  his  sister,  without 
fliiK  hing. 

"  1  (.iidn't  suppose  that  anybody  wfmld,'" 
.s;iid  Joseph  foolislily,  and  drank  some 
more  whiskey.  Idas  deliberate  untruth 
seemed  somehow  a  vindication  of  himself. 
Further  emboldened,  he  pursued  the  hidden 
context  of  his  words. 
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"  1  think  we  outiht  to  have  some  jno- 
lection  put  up  on  the  garden  wall,"  lie 
said,  inth  an  awkward  attempt  to  be  casual, 
"an  unclimbable  foice,  or  even  broken 

glass." 

Ida  turned  (juitkly  in  her  chair  and 
gaiied  at  l)im  iti  cxqui.siic  ugony.  Joseph 
felt  her  eyes,  and  avoided  them.  He 
smiled  in  a  ghastly  way,  be  intended  to 
be  reassuring. 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  ilangermis  to  our- 
selves," he  said,  "  but  there  is  a  risk 
that^ — tradesmen's  boys,  or  somclxjUy — 
might  be  tempted  to  dimb  up  to  see 
what  is  on  the  other  side." 

Ida's  breath  came  back  in  a  long 
paspinp;  sigh,  and  her  figure  relaxed. 
With  the  spirit  warming  his  veins  Jost-ph 
felt  more  self-controlled;  he  grew  pot 
valiant,  and  even  began  to  find  a  per- 
verted pleasure  in  playing  on  his  sister's 
tortured  nerves. 

"  To  see  what  is  on  the  other  side," 
he  repeated,  with  a  stupid  smile.  He 
wished  to  test  his  mind  against  the 
honor  as  one  would  lead  a  jibbing  horse 
up  to  a  trac  tion  engine.  He  was  not  gifted 
with  a  vivid  pirtorial  imagination  ;  but,  as 
he  sat  sipping  his  whiskey,  his  mental 
vision  travelled  across  the  lawn  and  up 
the  wall  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
the  quarry.  The  sweat  broke  out  on  his 
forehead,  and  the  glass  crashed  suddenly 
in  his  hand. 

The  body !  he  had  fotgotten  tiie  body ! 

They  started  to  their  feet  at  the  same 
moment  with  their  eyes  glued  to  each 
other's  faces.  Jo.seph  was  the  first  to 
recover.  "Good  gracious  !"  he  exclaimed, 
stooping  to  wipe  the  whiskey  from  liis 
tmusers.  *'How  clum^  of  me.  I  must 
have  had  a  slight  rigor;  but  these  tumblers 
are  ridiculously  thin." 

He  began  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of 
broken  glass  one  by  one,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  tmy. 

"Why,  how  nervous  you  are  to-night, 
Ida,"  he  said  In  a  loud  angry  voice,  though 
his  own  hands  were  trembling.  "Hadn't 
better  go  to  bed  ?  " 

She  mastered  her  agitation  wiili  a  violent 

efibrt 


"Will  you  turn  out  the  Ump?"  slie 
asked. 

"I  am  not  quite  ready  to  retire,  Ida,*" 
said  Joseph  with  elaborate  dignity,  '*  I  have 

matt'!rs  to  attend  to — important  matters." 
V^cry  well,  I'll  go  and  lock  up." 

Joseph  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and 
listened  to  Ida  as  she  went  out  into  the 
kitchen  and  locked  the  back  door.  She  was 
a  long  time  at  the  front,  and  Joseph  had  a 
sudden  suspicion.  He  got  up  and  tip-toed 
out  of  the  drawiPL;  room.  The  front  door 
stood  ajar,  and  Ida  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Joseph's  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly^ 
thumping  in  his  ears  to  the  measure 
"The  body,  the  body,  the  body." 

"Ida!"  he  railed  in  a  .strangled  voice. 
His  sister  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
shrubbeiy. 

'*Why  don't  you  come  in  and  go  to 
bed,"  said  Joseph  im'tably,  "instead  of 
prowling  about  in  this  ridiculous  manner? 
It's  not  respeeiublc. ' 

Mrs.  Pi.xell  came  in,  and  wishing  him  an 
abrupt  "  good  night,"  began  to  ascend  the 
staircase.  Joseph  chased  the  door  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  bolt.  Then,  with  an  after- 
thought, he  called,  "Ida,  do  n<;t  l)e  al.inued 
if  you  hear  me  mo\  ing  about,  I  am  going 
out  treacling." 

Mrs.  Pixell  paused  at  die  turn  of  the 
stair,  with  her  hand  on  the  rail. 

"Don't  you  think  vou  ought  to  go  to 
bed  ? "  she  asked ;  "  1  thought  you  said 
your  chest  was  had." 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
secure  certiun  nocturnal  moths  before  to 
morrow,"  said  Joseph.  "do  to  bed.  I 
really  bclie\e,  Ida,' he  added,  "that  you 
think  I'm  the  worse  for  liquor." 

Mrs.  Pixell  continued  her  ascent  without 
speaking. 

Joseph  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  sat  down  to  consider  his  jilans.  The 
first  effect  of  the  whiskey  was  passing  off, 
and  he  felt  horribly  shaky.  It  was  im- 
perative that  Pearson's  body  should  be 
removed  from  the  quarry.  Joseph  saw 
verv  clearly  that  he  was  an  acc:es.sory 
after  the  fact,  and  since  his  manner 
had  already  attracted  Ida's  attention,  very 
awkward  questions  might  be  asked:  stich 
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as  why  had  he  not  given  immediate  infor- 
mation of  the  accident ;  why  had  he  not 
gone  to  Pearson's  assistance,  since  it  was 
posiuble  that  he  was  yet  alive? 

He  irot  :i  fru^h  tiiiiiljkr  and  poured  him- 
scU  out  some  iiiorr  w  hiskey,  artfully  adding 
water  to  the  decanter  to  preserve  a  decent 
level.  Thrice  he  got  up  with  the  intention 
of  setting  about  his  task;  thrice  hi  sat 
down  again,  cramped  with  fear.  At  last 
the  hands  of  the  clock  pointing  to  half- 
past  twelve  warned  him  that  further  delay 

was  dangerous.  He  procured  the  dark 
lantern  he  used  for  night  work,  and,  after  a 
Rnal  gul|)  of  whiskey,  stole  out  of  the  house 

and  made  for  the  quarry. 

He  found  Pearson  lying  motionless  on  a 
shelving  heap  of  rubbish  beside  one  of  the 
rusty  cranes.    Joseph  was  almost  glad  to 

fmd  that  he  was  dead.  Pearson  was  a  tall 
finL-ly  Iniilt  man  of  thirty-five,  and  Jo'^^'ph 
thought  of  his  heavy  limbs  as  a  personal 
grievance.  For  a  long  time  be  slunnk 
from  touching  the  body,  but  crept  round 
it  at  a  little  distance,  shooting  the  rays  of 
his  lantern  on  the  white  face.  Apjiarently 
Pearson  had  died  from  internal  injuries, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
abrasion  on  the  right  temple,  there  were 
no  visible  wounds  or  bruises.  Though 
sick  with  fear  jii^t  ])h  h.ul  lii^  wit-^  about 
him.  He  took  the  precaution  to  rcriKive 
a  tuft  of  grass  from  Pearson's  clenrhetl 
fingers,  and,  stumbling  over  the  rubbish 
heaps,  searched  for  his  hat  which  had 
fallen  some  distanci  away.  It  was  now 
ver\'  dark  and  raining  steadily.  Joseph 
left  the  body,  and  crossing  the  floor  of  the 
quarry  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  distan<% 
of  about  twenty  yards,  peered  up  and  down 
until  he  found  a  place  between  the  black- 
berry bushes  where  there  was  a  clear  drop 
of  six  feet  into  deep  water. 

He  returned  to  the  body,  set  down  his 
lantern,  aiui  taking  off  his  coat,  summoned 
up  all  his  strength  and  courage.  After 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pulling  and 
rolling  he  succeeded  in  getting  Pearson's 
body  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  Then  he 
rested  himself  for  the  final  effort  Pearson 
lay  on  his  face,  his  head  towards  the  water, 
one  arm  doubled  under  his  forehead,  the 


other  stretched  limply  by  his  side,  pnhn 
uppermost,  Joseph  stood  over  the  IxMiy 
with  one  foot  planted  firmly  on  either  side, 
and  stooping,  }>assed  his  hands  under  the 
armpits,  and  locked  his  fingers  against  the 
dead  mans  breast.  Exerting  all  his 
muscles  he  lifted  the  awlul  burden,  push- 
ing out  the  loose,  dangling  legs  with  his 
foot  until  they  hung  over  the  stn^un.  At 
the  last  moment  he  felt  a  throb  under  his 
intrrlaced  fingers.  His  hands  relaxed 
their  clutch  in  a  s(Kism  ot  horror,  and  Pear- 
son's body  jjlunged  heavily  into  the  water. 

Joseph  fell  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
remained  staring  down  into  the  ri\i  r. 
Then  he  rose  and  rubbed  his  hands 
feverishly  against  his  thighs  as  if  he  would 
wipe  ofT  tiie  memory  of  that  terrible  move- 
ment. He  thought  of  the  bridge,  and 
hurrying  back  for  his  lantern,  picked  up 
Per.rsnn  s  hat,  ran  out  of  the  quarry  ami 
down  the  uxid.  He  clvmg  to  the  j>arapet 
of  the  bridge  like  a  drowned  fly.  It 
seemed  an  age,  but  at  last  a  dark  some- 
thing shot  out  from  under  the  arch,  rolIc»d 
over  in  the  flood,  and,  as  Josrph  turned 
the  glare  of  his  lantern  on  the  surface,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  features  of  James 
Pearson  smiled  up  at  him  ironically.  He 
dashed  Pearson's  tiat  into  the  water  and 
turned  .shtiddrringly  away. 

For  a  few  days  Joseph  Totterdill  li%-ed 
in  a  state  of  abject  fear.  Pearson's  disap- 
pearance was  not  made  public  for  a  whole 
week,  when  a  notice  came  from  Waterloo 
.Station,  where  his  luggage  had  been  si-nt 
in  advance,  en  routt-  for  the  Continent. 
His  mother  became  alarmed,  and  enquiries 
were  made,  which  led  to  Mrs.  Pixell's  frank 
statement  that  Pearson  had  paid  her  a  fare- 
well  visit  on  his  way  up  to  London.  Thus 
Joseph  Totterdill  learned  that  his  crime 
had  been  gratuitous,  and  suffered  the 
purgatory  of  his  sister's  haggard  face  as 
she  watched  daily  for  the  letter  which 
never  came.  Whatever  her  suspicions,  she 
did  not  stoop  to  cjuestioi"!  him. 

It  was  three  weeks  Ix'iure  i*earsons 
body  was  found  two  miles  down  the  river. 
People  were  impressed  by  the  mournful 
candour  of  Mrs.  Pixell's  evidence  as  the 
last  person  who  had  seen  Pearson  alive. 
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An  acute  obscner  remarked  that  his 
physical  death  appeared  to   make  but 

little  difference  to  her.  Tbcy  had  parted. 
Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill's  appearance  at 
the  inquest  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary, iincc  he  had  not  reached  home 
until  twenty  minutes  after  James 
Pearson  left  Prospect  House.  I'he 
mediial  evidence  was  interesting.  De- 
<  (..ocd.  from  certain  .symptoms,  had 
a)){jarcntl\  lK.en  drowned  while  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  This  was  curious  but 
not  impossible,  since  there  were  many 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  a 
man  falling  m:j:ht  susUtin  severe  injuries 
before  rrrif  liin-  the  water.  Public  hut 
umpukcn  knowledge  of  Pearsons  un- 
fortunate attachment  to  Mrs.  Pixell  pre- 
vented a  sentimental  jury  from  e\'en 
hinting  at  suicide,  and  they  returned  a 
verdict  of  .n  ,  idLntal  dt  ath. 

About  tour  montlis  after  IVarsuns 
death  Mrs.  Fixeli  received  a  long  and 
extiaordinary   communication   Irom  her 


husband.  For  many  years,  he  said,  he 
had  been  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of 
European    social    customs,    and  after 

severe  meditation  in  the  primeval  forest 
had  decidrr!  to  idtntity  liimself  with  a 
tribe  of  Japuyas  or  native  Indians,  who, 
he  asserted,  had  reached  the  highest  state 
of  true  civtUattton.  Since  polygamy  was 
one  of  their  obligatory  customs  lie  had 
marrit  d,  according  to  native  rites,  the  two 
daughters  of  their  chief.  As  he  did  not 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Pixel!  shared  his  en- 
lightenment he  advised  her  to  take  the 
CUStomaT)'  steps  to  secure  her  freedom. 

Mrs.  Pixell  ignored  her  advantage, 
while  r<  ftisin:;  to  accept  an  allowanrc 
from  lier  luiskmd.    Mr.  Joseph  i  ollcrdiil 

inteipreted  her  inaction  as  a  personal 
grievance.     He  had  supposed  that  Ida 

would  divorce  her  husband  and  return  to 
the  patrmal  roof.  Her  determination  to 
live  alone  with  memory  removed  a  sound 
reason  why  tlic  elder  Tottcrdill  should 
not  many  Mrs.  Campion. 


A  LOVE-SOx\G 

By  FLORENCE  HAYULAR 

I THE  cup^  most  rude  and  homely, 
^     Thou,  the  rich,  deep^lowing  wine; — 
1,  the  strings,  stretched  ever  dumbly; 
I'hou,  the  melody  divine. 

I,  the  blank  leaves;  who  would  con  them, 

All  unmeaning  and  the  same? 
Thou,  the  storv  prinlt  i!  an  them 
I,  the  lamp,  and  thou,  the  flame. 

Thou,  the  life,  the  brca  h  and  passion, 
Joy  and  fire  and  rariianre  rare, 
Victory  and  consolation 
Heaven  sent  into  earthly  air ; 

T,  the  outward  cast  about  thee, 
Thai  men  may  love,  but  harm  thee  not  ; 
Scorned,  a  common  thing,  without  thee, 
Shrining  thee,  in  thee  forgot 
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The  £xperieuc«5  oi  d  Society  Tattoo  Artist 

By  PAT  BROOKLYN 


phatoKrapli*  reproduced  la  this  Mticid  «r»  nMetly 
eopyrigkitt  ud  npFear  by  ^mdUL ; 


THAT  tattooing  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
if  not  actually  the  earliest,  form  of 
recording  events  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
mummy  near  Theljes,  which  eminent 
Egyptologibis  allirni  dates  from  3000  B.C., 
and  which  bore  several  tattooed  designs 
upon  the  arms  and  chest.  On  being  trans- 
lated tliese  turned  out  tf)  be  a  record  of 
several  of  the  more  notable  ha|)penings 
during  the  munmiy's  lifetime.  In  spitt^ 
of  the  centuries  which  had  pa.ssed  since 
the  work  was  executed  the  designs  were 
still  plainly  discernible^  and  to  all  appear- 
ances might  have  been  punctured  in  the 
skin  only  a  few  days  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mummy.  The  record  they 
revealed  was  most  interesting,  for  one 
picture  recorded  that  on  a  certain  date  the 
marriage  of  the  dec  eased  to  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  pritice  took  place,  whilst 
another  recorded  an  imjKirlant  trading 
transaction,  and  the  third  elironicled  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  heir.  One  peculiar 
feature  which  is  calculated  to  show  that 
tattocHng  was  in  general  use  amongst  the 
more  noble  classes  of  that  jxriod  as  a 
merins  of  keeping  records  is  the  fact  that 
the  lali<x>ing  needles  with  which  the  work 
had  evidently  been  executed  were  found 
in  the  coffin  along  with  the  mummy; 
and  this  seems  to  foster  the  idea  that 
each  man  was  during  his  life-time  his 
own   "record-keeper,"  and    that  at  his 


death  his  "  pens  and  ink "  were  buried 
widi  him.  Another  circumstance  whidi 
leads  us  to  believe  that  tattocmig  is  an 
ancient  custom  is  the  fact  that  it  is 

mentioned  in  the  Bible — nnmely  in 
Leviticus,  chapter  xix. — and  from  this 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  in  those  times  also. 

There  is  no  telling,  however,  as  to  when 
or  by  whom  tlie  process  was  first  invented  ; 
but,  be  its  origin  what  it  may.  the  f;H:t 
nevertheless  remains  that  at  the  present 
day  tattooing  is  steadily  growing  in  favour 
with  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
that,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was  only 
practised  amongst  sea  faring  men  who 
decorated  their  arms  and  chests  -and  in 
some  instances  their  legs  also  —with  crude 
designs  pricked  laboriously  by  hand,  and 
coloured  by  means  of  gunpowder  nibbed 
in  whilst  the  punctures  were  bleeding, 
many  royalties  and  prominent  members 
of  Society  of  both  sexes  now  carry  on  their 
bodies  pictures  and  designs  which  are  real 
works  of  art,  and  which  have  taken  hours, 
and  in  some  cases  da;  -  t<  >  "  paint." 

Tattooing  is  now  also  bein.:  utilised  as 
a  means  by  whit  h  a  natural  looking,  and 
absolutely  permanent  complexion  can  be 
obtained  by  those  to  whom  Nature  has 
been  unkind  in  this  respect,  and  it  would 
cause  souie  considerable  commc»tion  in 
smart  sot  iety  were  the  namc"^  f>t'  snnu"  rtf 
the  ladies  who  have  resorted  to  tiie  art  of 
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the  tattoo  artist  to  enhance  their  charms 
to  be  made  public ;  but  naturally  the 
tattooer  is,  like  the  lawyer  and  doctor, 
hound  to  secrecy  by  professional  eticjuette, 
and  the  names  of  his  clients  are  never  dis- 
closed except  by  their  special  permission. 

There  are  in  England  to-day  a  number 
of  tattoo  artists,  some  good,  some  bad, 

r 


THE   DESIGN   TATTOOED   ON    THE   ARM  OF 
THE  PRINCESS  CHIMAY. 

and  some  merely  indifferent,  but  the 
numl>er  of  those  who  really  excel  at  their 
profession  mal  bo  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  for  the  tatt«X)  artist  is  like 
the  poet,  Ixim  and  not  made,  and  no 
amount   of   practice   will    make    a  real 


artist  of  a  tattf)oer,  should  he  lack  the 
natural  aptitude  and  talent  for  his  work. 
It  is  generally  conceded  amongst  those 
who  know  anything  about  tattooing  that 
probably  the  fmest  tattoo  artist  of  the 
day  is  Mr.  Tom  Riley,  who  frequents 
the  Earl's  Court  Exhibitions,  where  he 
has  (juarters  in  the  Western  Arcade;  and 
an  eminent  Royal  .Academician,  who  has 
been  tattooed  by  him,  says  that  his  is 
the  finest  work  in  the  world,  both  from  an 
artistic  pf)int  of  view  and  for  minuteness  of 
detail.  It  can  naturally  be  inferred  that 
the  experiences  of  an  artist  of  Mr.  Riley's 
standing  should  furnish  an  almost  inex- 
haustible fund  of  stories  and  anecdotes 
concerning  his  royal  and  aristocratic  clients, 
and  the  reproduction  of  some  of  the 
designs  he  has,  at  one  time  and  another, 
worked  u|X)n  them  would  cause  little 
Nhort  of  a  sensation  were  they  to  be 
published.  I  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered esjx'cially  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  place  iK-fore  the  readers  of  the  English 
Ili.istratei)  Maca/ink  the  photographs 
which  illustrate  this  article,  nearly  all  of 
which  now  apjxrar  for  the  first  lime,  and 
ever)'  one  of  which  is  published  by  the 
ex|)ress  permission  of  Mr.  Riley "s  clients. 

It  is  strange  how  the  tattooing  craze 
(levelojjs  in  a  man  or  woman  when  once 
they  have  submitted  to  the  operation ;  it 
gr(»ws  on  them  gradually,  yet  imi)crceptibly, 
and  though  they  may  have  had  the  first 
design  done  more  from  a  feeling  of  curi- 
osity than  anything  else — and  with  the  fixed 
tleternunation  only  to  have  the  one-  yet 
when  once  that  one  design  is  placed 
indelibly  on  the  Inxly,  they  have  a 
strange  desire  to  have  another,  and  yet 
another  after  that,  and  so  they  go  on, 
constantly  adding  to  the  picture  gallery  on 
their  skin. 

La.si  year  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
apiK-ared  in  one  of  the  popular  weekly 
j)aj>ers,  which  is  worth  quoting  in 
fxtenso,  as  it  shows  clearly  to  what  ends 
a  tattoo  enthusiast  will  go  to  a<ld  to 
his  collection  of  pictures.      Here  it  is: — 

•*  Diaries  have  such  a  trick  of  getting 
lost,  or,  like  certain  useful  memlx.rs  of 
society,   not   being  there  when  wanted, 
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AFRICAN   SAND   LIZARD   AND   FLY  TATTOOED  ON  THE  LATE  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN  VICTOR 
A    FEW    WEEKS    BEFORE    HIS   DEATH    IN    SOUTH  AFKICA. 


that  many  years  ago  I  decided  on  a 
novel  forn)  whieh  simply  could  not  go 
jistray.  Whenever  anything  of  interest 
happened  to  me  I  had  a  record  of  it 
tattooed  on  my  body  in  the  form  of  a 
picture  with  the  date  beneath  it.  The 
first  *  entry '  in  the  diary  is  a  picture 
of  my  bride  and  myself  standing  at  the 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  PIECES  OF  TATTOO- 
ING DONE  LY  MR.  RILEY.  THE  .SNAKE  IS 
15FT.  LONG,  WINDING  SPIVERAL  TIMUS 
AROUND  THE  HODY.  THE  WORK  TOOK 
1  HRKK  .MONTHS. 


altar ;  the  next  a  presentment  of  a 
carriage  accident  which  almcjst  saved  me 
the  necessity  of  any  further  biographical 
notes  ;  the  third  a  cricket  scene  in  which 
I  scored  my  first  century,  and  so  on, 
until  now  my  diary  consists  of  over  a 
hundred  pictures  and  space  is  getting 
limited."  'J'hus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
.same  idea  which  was  in  use  amongst  the 
ancient  Egyptians  3000  years  before  Christ, 
and  which  no  doubt  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  origin  of  tattooing,  occurred  to 
a  man  living  nearly  5000  years  afterwards, 
although  doubtless  this  gentleman  who 
turned  his  body  into  a  living  dian.' 
imagined  at  the  time  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  (|uite  a  new  method  of 
keeping  records,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
letter.  The  circumstance  certainly  goes 
to  prove  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is 
that  *'  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
.sun." 

Tattooing  is  more  or  less  practised,  or 
has  been  common  at  .some  time  or  other, 
amongst  nearly  ever)'  savage  nation  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  still  to  be  seen  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  situated  so 
widely  apart  as  Lapland  and  New  Zealand, 
Mexico  and  Japan ;  and  doubtless  the 
custom  of  the  North  .American  Indians 
of  painting  their  faces  and  bodies  hud 
its  origin  in  the  far-ofi"  past  in  tattooing. 
There  are  few  nations,  at  the  present 
day,  amongst  whom  tatt(K)ing  is  more 
general  than  it  is  amongst  the  Japanese 
and  as  a  nation  they  take  first  place  as 
tattoo  artists  ;  but  there  is  not  a  Japanese, 
tattfX)  artist  whose  work  can  compare  with 
that  of  .Mr.  Riley  either  as  regards  detail. 
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delicacy,  or  the  fineness  of  the  lines  in 
the  pictures,  and  the  illustrations  which 
are  reproduced  show  not  only  the  tlis- 
tinction  of  styles,  but  also  the  difference 


*'  shading  "  and  "  filling-in  "  comparatively 
large  areas  of  any  one  colour;  and  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  a  Japanese 
artist  to  tattoo  a  photograph  on  a  man's 


in  the  methods  and  appliances  used  by  arm,  though  this  has  often  been  done  by 
Mr.  Kiley  and  a  Japanese  tattoo  artist.        Mr.  Riley,  and  I  can  personally  vouch  for 
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A  C.ERMAX  LADY,  WKI.L  KNOWN  IN  SOCIETY,  WHOSE  ARMS  ARE  COVERED 
WITH  TATTOOhO  OKSIONS,  EXtCUTED  UY  MR.  RILEY. 


The  Japanese  work  is  all  hand-work', 
as  contrasted  with  the  electric  machine- 
work  done  by  Mr.  Riley,  although,  of 
course,  the  latter  uses  hand  needles  for 
some  portions  of  his   pictures,    such  as 


the  (i\c\.  that  the  likenesses  he  obtains  are 
little  short  of  marvellous. 

As  regards  the  appliances  used  by  Mr. 
Riley,  and  of  which  the  electric  needle 
is    perhaps    the    most    important,  it  is 
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intcrcsiin";  to  note  that 
the  whole  outfit,  colours 
and  mixing  slabs  in- 
cluded, can  be  packed 
into  a  cigar-lxjx.  The 
electric-needle  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Riley  and 
his  cousin,  Mr.  S.  V. 
O'Riley  (who  is  a  well- 
known  tattoo  artist  of 
America),  and  was 
jxitented  by  them  on 
December  8th,  1891, 
although  it  has  since 
hail  several  alterations 
and  improvements  made 
to  it.  In  one  of  our 
illustrations  the  small 
battery  and  five  different 
electric  needles  are  shown 


MR.  RILEY  AT  WORK  ON  THE  HATTLEFIELD  AT  REITFONTEIN 
TATTOOING  THE  CREST  OK  THE  3RD  IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY 

ON  COLONEL  niRKEN's  AR.M  (see  photo  OH  p.  107). 


and  in  one 


case  the  box  covering  the  coils  and  spring 


THE  INDIAN  COD  BRAHMA  TATTOOED  ON  THE 
AI  IHOK's  arm.  THE  DE.SICN  CAN  BE  COVERED 
IJY  A  FIVE-SMILLINC  PIECE.  THERE  ARE  SIX 
Cfil  rus  IN  THE  PICTl'RE,  WHICH  T(K)lv  OVER 
TP      K   HOUR.S  TO  KXECUTF- 


has  lioen  removed  in  order  to  show  the 
mechanism.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  ncxdle  works  is  a  combi- 
nation of  that  of  the  electric 
bell  and  stylographic  pen,  for  it 
is  moved  by  a  vibrating  strip  of 
metal  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
hammer  of  an  electric  bell,  the 
needle  itself  working  up  and 
down  in  a  hollow  spindle,  from 
the  eiul  of  which  it  protrudes 
evm*  time  the  vibraling  lxir  in 
the  head  of  the  machine  moves 
uj)  and  down.  The  speed  at 
which  the  vibrating-bar  moves 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  1800 
times  a  minute—  so  that  the 
needle  makes  al>out  thirty  dis- 
tinct punctures  in  the  skin  every 
sec(»nd.  The  hand-needles  used 
for  "  filling-in  "  are  made  up  of 
from  two  to  eight  or  len  needles 
fastened  together  at  the  end  of 
a  small  wood  or  bone  handle 
somewhat  resembling  a  |K-n- 
holder  in  size  and  shape  ;  but 
Mr.  Riley  has  also  machines 
ca])able  of  carrying  eight  needles 
which  he  often  uses. 

The  process  of  working  an 
indelible  picture  on  the  skin, 
or,  to  be  absolutely  e.\act,  under 
it,   may   be   divided    into  five 
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CREST    OF    THK    3Rt)  IM- 
PEKIAI.  YEOMANRV  (see 

photo  on  p.  106). 

or  six  distinct  ojKTations,  ilie 
first  of  whic  h  may  be  termed 
the  preparation  of  the  "can- 
vas," and  consists  in  the 
washing  and  shaving  of  the 
arm.  After  this  has  l)een 
done,  the  design  selected  is 
next  either  sketched  on  it  witlj 
Indian  ink  and  a  very  fine 
camel-hair  brush,  or  transferred 
on  to  it  by  means  of  a  drawing 
made  with  an  aniline  dye 
on  tissue  paper.  The  pajK-r 
is  placed  on  the  arm  and 
damped  all  over  with  a  sponge: 
a  towel  is  then  tightly  wound 
round  the  arm  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  when  it  antl  the 
paper  are  removed  the  design 
is  left  marketl  on  the  skin. 
When  once  the  design  is 
*•  fixed,"  whichever  pnx'ess  be 
used,  the  work  proceeds  rapidly. 
Selecting  one  of  his  machine 
neeiUes  and  dipping  the  jHiint 
in  the  slab  of  freshly-mixed 
Chinese  ink,  Mr.  Riley  com- 
mences the  tatt<xjing   of  the 


outline  of  the  picture,  and  as  soon 
as  this  is  done  the  principal  dividing 
lines  are  worked  in.  Next  the  small 
details,  such  as  flowers  on  a  dress, 
features  of  a  face,  &c.,  are  done,  and  this 
is  where  Mr.  Riley's  work  excels,  for 
there  is  no  detail,  however  minute,  which 
appears  coarse  or  roughly  drawn  in  one 
of  his  tatt(x)  pictures.  I  myself  bear  on 
my  arm  what  may  be  almost  called  Mr. 
Riley's  masterpiece  in  this  direction  in 
the  shape  of  a  reproduction  of  the  Indian 
Diety,  Brahma,  of  which  a  photo  slightly 
larger  than  actual  si/e  of  the  tattoo  is 
reproduced.  The  design  can  be  cm'tred 
by  a  five-shilling  piece,  and  took  over 
three  hours  continuous  work  to  execute, 
being  complete  down  to  the  minutest 
detail  —  even  the  beads  of  the  necklace 
and  the  caste  marks  on  the  forehead  being 


TATTOO  MARKS  ON  THE  ARMS  OF  MR.  R.  S.  HARRINGTON, 
OF  THE  MUSIC  HALL  PROFE.SSION. 
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TATTOOING  EXFXUTED  RY  MR.  RILEY,  IV 
LONDON,  TO  COVER  UP  CRUDK  WORK 
DONE  PREVIOUSLY  UV  KING  THEEC.WV'S 
TATTOOERS. 


clearly  discernible  and  absolutely 
correct.  Some  of  the  colours, 
however,  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  photography,  and  there- 
fore much  of  the  real  beauty  of 
the  picture  is  lost  in  a  repro- 
duction from  a  photograph. 

After  the  small  details  arc 
worked  in,  the  **  filling-in "  of 
the  "  shading "  and  colours  is 
the  next  jjrocess,  and  in  some 
instances  this  is  a  lengthy  and 
tedious  one  both  for  artist  and 
sitter,  for  the  colours  have  to 
be  blended  under  the  skin,  and 
sometimes  one  portion  of  the 
picture  has  to  be  gone  over  as 
many  as  three  or  four  times  ere 
the  desired  shade  is  obtained, 
but  when  this  is  done  the 
picture  is  complete,  and  after 
being  well  rubbed  with  vaseline 
or  lanoline  is  left  to  "  heal "  of 
its  own  accord. 


Many  peoj)le  have  an  idea  that  tat- 
tooing is  a  most  painful  process,  and 
1  have  several  times  had  friends,  to 
whom  I  have  shown  my  arms,  say : 
'*  Oh,  how  could  you  stand  the  pain  of 
it?"  "Didn't  it  hurt  most  terribly?" 
^:c.  Far  from  being  painful  it  is  rather 
soothing  thiui  otherwise,  and  the  needle 
works  so  ra[)idly,  and  the  skin  is 
stretched  so  tight  whilst  being  worked 
on,  that  the  only  sensation  is  a  sort 
of  tickling  one.  A  little  thought  will 
sht)W  that  tattooing  cannot  be  so  bad  as 
is  imagined,  for  if  it  were  it  would  be 


DRAGON  TATTOO  DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  IN 
ItLACK,  BLUE,  RED,  GREEN,  YELLOW,  PURPLE, 
AND  BROWN. 
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impossible  for  ladies  to  submit  to  the 
tattooing  of  their  cheeks  and  lips,  as  they 
now  very  often  do;  and  the  only  part  of 
the  process  which  can  be  called  unpleasant 


sore,  in  fact,  just  like  a  bruise,  but  this 
scxin  passes  away.  It  should  be  said  that 
blood-poisoning  or  the  transference  of 
disease  by  means  of  the  needles  is  im- 


A  RF.MARKAItl.E  EXAMPLE  OF  JAPANESE  TATTOOING.     THIS  GENTLE- 
MAN   LS  COVERED  FROM  NECK  TO  FEET  WITH  JAPANESE  DESIGNS. 


is  lor  a  day  or  so  after  the  design  has  possible;  r.t  least,  it  is  in  the  case  of  work 

been  worketl— and  then  only  if  it  is  a  done  by  Mr.  Riley,  for  he  never  uses  the 

very  close  one  with  a  lot  of  detail  and  same  needles  on  two  customers,  unless  they 

colouring  in  it — for  during  the  first  twenty-  have  been  most  carefully  sterilized  ;  and  as 

four  hours  or  so  the  arm  feels  tender  and  in  the  working  of  a  large  design  the  needles 
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soon  blunt  and  hnve  to  be  replaced  by  Prince  George  of  Greece,   Princess  de 

new  ones,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  Chi  may,  and  many  others  whose  names 

them  twice.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  m^-ntion.    In  con- 

Amonjjst  the  many  Royalties  on  whom  nection  with  Princess  de  Chimay  I  am 


7^1' 


TATTOOING    A    CORPORAL    OF    PAOET's    HORSE    ON    SS.    "  DELPHIC " 
EN  ROUTE  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  FEBRUARY,  I900. 

Mr.  Riley  has  tattooed  pictures  are    to  greatly  privileged  in  being   permitted  to 

be   numbered   the   late    Duke  of  Saxe-  reproduce     two     photographs     of  the 

Coburg,  the  late  Prince  Christian  Victor  pictures  worked  on  her  arms,  and  it  is 

(on  whom  he  worked  the  African  sand  interesting  to  note  that   Mr.    Riley  was 

lizard  and  fly  shown  on  page  104  a  few  specially  engaged  by  her  to  go  to  Egypt 

weeks   before  the  death  of  the  Prince),  to  tattoo  her  cheeks  and  lips  as  well  as 
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the  designs  shown  in  ihe  two  photographs 
reproduced,  besides  several  others  which 
were  executed  after  the  photographs  were 
taken.  For  this  work  Mr.  Riley  received 
a  fee  of  several  hundred  pounds,  besides 
his  passage  to  Egypt  and  back,  and  all 


and  home,  lie  taltoed  some  hundreds  of 
officers — among  them  being  many  well- 
known  members  of  the  Peerage — with  their 
regimental  crests  or  some  souvenir  of  their 
regiments,  and  the  various  actions  they 
had  been  in ;  and  in  connection  with  the 


PRINCESS  CHI.MAV,  TATTOOED  IN  CAIRO,  IN  1899,  ON  THE  ARMS, 

CHKKKS  AND  LIPS. 


expenses ;  and  the  commission  occupied 
some  three  months. 

During  the  South  African  war  Mr, 
Riley  went  out  to  the  front  as  sergeant 
in  charge  of  the  Maxim  Gun  Contingent 
of  the  3rd  Imperial  Yeomanr)' — Col. 
Younghusband's  regiment — and  during  the 
camj>aign,  as  well  as  on  the  passages  out 


tattooing  of  soldiers,  it  is  worth  recording 
that  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Roberts 
strongly  advocates  the  tattooing  of  ever\' 
man  in  the  army  with  his  name  and  regi- 
mental number  as  a  means  of  identifica- 
tion in  case  of  his  death  or  the  loss  of 
his  identity  card.  Much  of  Mr.  Riley's 
work   was  done  on   the  battlefield  after 
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an  engagement,  and  the  photograph  of 
him  tatt(K}ing  the  crest  of  the  3rd  Imperial 
Yeomanry  on  Col.  Rirken's  arm  on  the 
battlefield  at  Reitfontein  is  especially 
interesting.  On  the  voyage  home  on  the 
Tagus,  Mr.  Riley  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  covering  up  the  scars  of  bullet 
and  shell  wounds  with  ap[)roi)riate  designs, 
and  he  covered  an  ugly  pom-pom  wound 
on  Col.  Moore  with  a  tattered  Union 
Jack  so  effectively  that  one  would  now 
have  to  look  closely  to  discover  the 
scar  beneath  it,  the  edges  of  the  tattered 
flag  following  the  outline  of  the  wound. 
He  also  tattooed  a  4.7  gun  on  Lord 
Graham,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Naval  brigade  of  H.M..S.  Doris,  and 
many  other  officers  v.ho.se  names  cannot 
be  disclosed. 

One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Riley's  work  is  that  he 
is  often  engaged  to  cover  up  designs  done 
by  other  so-called  tattoo  artists,  but  1 
question  very  much  if  any  more  interest- 
ing commission  in  this  line  ever  fell  to 
his  lot  than  in  iMy6,  when  a  gentleman 
walked  into  his  studio,  and  baring  his 
arms,  asked  .Mr.  Riley  if  anything  could 
be  done  to  obliterate  or  cover  the  marks 
they  bore.    "  The  work  was  crude,  the 
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designs  terrible,  the  drawing  vile,  and  the 
pain  that  the  victim  endured  must  have 
been  awful,"  says  Mr.  Riley,  "for  the 
designs  might  have  been  stabbed  in  with 
a  blunt  skewer  so  large  were  the  punc- 
tures, and  so  thick  and  heavy  the  lines. 
I  could  not  imagine  how  a  gentleman — 
for  my  customer  was  such  in  ever)'  sense 
of  the  word — came  to  have  such  terrible 
work  on  him,  and  I  (juestioned  him 
concerning  how  it  was  done.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  an  official  of  the  Bombay 
liurma  Trading  Corporation,  and  that  the 
htjrrible  designs  on  his  arms  had  l)een 
executed  by  f)rder  of  King-  Theebaw  by 
whom  he  had  been  taken  i)risoner.  I 
did  the  best  I  cf)uld,  and  after  several 
lengthy  sittings  succeeded  in  effectually 
covering  up  the  designs  ;  and  the  two 
photographs  my  customer  caused  to  be 
taken  show  no  trace  of  the  crude  pictures 
with  which  he  was  marked." 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  design  ever 
executed  on  the  human  body  is  that 
which  appears  on  a  well-known  j)upil  of 
Sandow's.  It  is  an  African  python,  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  which  winds  three  times 
round  the  body  from  the  knee  to  the  neck. 
The  illustration  of  this  piece  of  work  unfor- 
tunately lacks  the  vivid  colouring. 
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OF  all  civ'.raving  pvxiccsses  mezzotint 
h(»l<ls  not  only  an  uniciuc  but,  all 
tilings  cunsidcrctl,  the  first  phuc  as  aii 
artistic  method  of  ex|)rchsiun,  fur  in  skilled 
hands  the  very  touch  of  th«  painter  can 
lie  given,  us  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
studies  the  fine  examples  s(  raped  by 
ihosf  fiv^ravers  who  were  rotit  -mporaries 
of  Keynoldh,  Gaiu^ijunnigh,  and  Ronincy. 
The  extraordinary  prices  given  for  fine 
impressitmii  of  these  eighteenth-century 
mezzotints  witness  tlie  ^i,ioo  for  Mrs, 
Camae  by  J.  K.  Stuith  attest  not  only  to 
their  e\<  L-llenec,  but  to  the  interest  that  is 
now  being  taken  in  this  beautiful  nicthud 
of  reproductive  engraving*  while  the  recent 
munificent  l>e(iuest  of  the  late  Lord  Chey- 
Icsmore  of  his  (:<illr  i  tion,  s(»n)e  10,000  in 
nunibcr.  ti>  the  pruil  room  of  tin  liritish 
Museum,  will  L;ivc  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity of  study  ing  all  the  finest  plates  that 
have  been  scra|H!d.  Many  readers  may 
have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  the  i,'i-ms  of  this  rolloction  wlien 
they  Were  in  the  KnL;lish  r.i\ilirin  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  two  year^  .since,  and 
during  last  June  and  July  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  where  a  \i  ry  fine  and 
wri I  arranged  « olln  iion  of  prints,  chicrty 
alter  Rev  nf»ids,  (lain&borough,  and  Romney, 
Were  shown. 

The  first  mezzotint  engraving  known 
only  dates  from  the  year  1642,  when 
Sifgcn  priKitin  d  his  portrait  of  Amelia 
Kh'/abcth,  wile  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
in  wlwjse  servi<  e  the  inventor  of  me/'/<»tirjt 
was.  The  fact  tlui  we  can  i»o  precisely  fix 
the  date  of  the  first  mezzotint,  contrasted 
with  the  uncertainty  as  to  that  of  the  ("irNi 
line  engraving,  leads  us  to  inter  that  wlnle 
the  latter  w.is  an  instance  of  development 
Nu.  z.    Sew  ScrKs.    May,  J"A>j-  115 


— an  art  brought  into  existence  by  handi- 
work employed  for  (juite  other  pur|M>ses  - 
nic/v.otint  must  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
cover)' ;  sonvelhini;  brought  into  being  by 
accident,  and  developed  by  design.  Wal- 
pole's  at  count  in  ii^  "  \necd(»tes"  is  as 
IdHows:  "We  must  take  u|)  the  prince  in  his 
l.dKir.itorv,  begrimetl,  uncombed,  j)erhaj)S 
in  a  dirty  shirt ;  '  [Waljwle  is  here  rcferrilig 
to  Count  Hamilton's  description  of  the 
prince]  **on  the  day  I  am  going  to  mention 
he  certainly  had  not  shaved  and  povvtlered 
to  charm  Miss  Hughes  :  for  it  ha])pened 
in  his  retirenient  at  Hrussels.  alter  the 
calii-strophc  of  his  uncle.  Going  out  early 
one  morning,  he  obser\'ed  the  sentinel  at 
some  distance  from  his  post,  very  busy 
doing  s«)melhing  to  his  pie<  e.  The  prince 
asked  what  he  w.is  about?  He  replied, 
*'i  he  dew  ilut  had  fallen  in  the  night  had 
made  his  fusil  rusty,  and  that  he  was 
scraping  and  cleaning  it/  The  prince, 
looking  at  it,  was  struck  with  something 
Iik<-  a  figure  eaten  into  the  barrel,  with 
innumerable  little  holes  close  together, 
like  Iricii-d  work  on  gold  or  silver,  part 
of  which  the  fellow  had  scraped  away. 
The  prince  conrluded  that  some  con- 
trivance might  be  found  to  coxcrabrass 
plate  with  sih  Ii  a  gr.iineil  ground  of  fine 
pre.vscJ  holes  which  would  unduubleilly 
give  an  impression  all  black,  and  by 
M'raping  away  pro|)cr  i>arts  the  smooth 
sti|H:rficcs  would  K  i\e  the  pipt  r  white, 
f 'oinmunicating  his  idea  to  Wallerant 
\aillant.  a  painter  whom  he  maintained, 
they  made  ^evcral  e\;)eriment~.,  and  at  Idsl 
invented  a  sieel  roller,  cut  with  tools  to 
make  teeth  like  a  fiN  or  rasp,  with  pro- 
jeitiiv^  points.  \\hi' ;i  effectuallv  produced 
the  black  grounds ;   those  being  scraped 
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away  and  diminished  at  pleasure  felt 
the  gradations  of  liglu." 

This  story  is  also  given  in  the  first 
edition  of  Bryan's  dictionary,  but  in  the 
last  edition  llie  invention  is  ascribed  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Siegen,  an  officer 
in  the  ser\ice  of  tlie  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel.  He  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1609, 
went  to  Germany  in  1620,  and  died  in 
military  service  in '1680.  I  believe  the 
story  has  been  credited  to  the  wrong 
man,  that  is  all ;  for  such  a  discovery  as 
mezzotint  might  well  have  been  suggested  by 
the  rusty  fusil.  Siegen  communicated  his 
discovery  to  Prince  Rupert  who,  according 
to  Count  Hamilton  (see  his  "  .Memoirs  "), 
"  avoit  le  geine  fecond  en  experiences  de 
mathematifjues  et  cjuehiues  talens  pour  la 
chimie  " ;  and  this  prince  must  be  credited 
with  having  introduced  the  new  art  into 
England,  where  it  at  once  took  root  and 
flourished,  since  when  the  finest  plates  ever 
scraped  have  been  wrought ;  inileed,  mez- 
zotint has  been  termed  "I^  maniere 
Anglaise." 

Vaillant  certainly  was  the  first  to  carrj- 
mezzotint  to  any  perfection.    He  was  born 


in  1623,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1667  ; 
but  to  Abraham  Dlooteling,  bom  at 
.\msterdam  in  1634,  and  who  came  to 
England  in  1672,  is  ascribed  the  invention 
of  the  toothed  chisel,  or  *'  rocking  "  tool, 
which,  since  his  time,  has  always  been 
used  for  laying  the  ground. 

The  new  invention  was  kei)t  a  mystery, 
for  livelyn,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
engraving  ("  Sculptura  ")  gives  this  descrip- 
tion :  "  It  would  appear  a  paradox  to  dis- 
course to  you  of  a  graving  without  a  graver, 
burin,  |K)inl,  or  acquafortis  ;  and  yet  this  is 
performed  without  the  assistance  of  either  ; 
that  which  gives  our  most  perite  and 
dextrous  artists  the  greatest  trouble,  and  is 
longest  finishing  (for  such  are  the  hatches 
and  deepest  shadows  in  plates),  should  be 
here  the  least  considerable  and  the  most 
expeditious  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lights  in  this  should  be  the  most  laborious, 
and  yet  performed  with  the  greatest 
facility  ;  that  what  apj>ears  to  be  affected 
with  so  little  curiosity  should  yet  so  acutely 
resemble  what  is  generally  esteemed  the 
very  greatest,  viz.,  that  a  print  should  emu- 
late even  the  best  of  drawings,  chiaroscuro, 
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or  (as  the  Italians  term  it),  pieces  of  the 
mezzotint,  so  as  nothing,  either  of  Hugo  da 
Carpi  or  any  of  those  other  masters  who 
pursued  his  attempts,  and  whose  works  we 
have  already  celebrated,  have  exceeded  or 
indeed  approached  ;  especially  for  that  of 
portraits,  figures,  tender  landscapes,  and 
history,  etc.,  to  which  it  seems  most  appro- 
priate and  applicable." 

For  this  very  work,  "  Sculptura^"  Prince 
Rupert  engraved  a  plate  in  the  new  style, 
known  as  the  "  Little  Executioner,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  larger  j)late  of  a  similar 
subject.  A  pupil  of  Rubens,  Ian  Thomas, 
bom  at  Ypres  in  1610,  was  the  first  to 
succeed  in  rocking  good,  solid  grounds. 
His  plate  of  a  portrait  of  Titian,  dated 
1 66 1,  appears  to  have  only  been  rocked  in 
the  .shadows  on  the  face,  but  in  his  Ignatius 
Ivoyola  and  Cardinal  Horromeo  we  find  a 
great  advance  in  certainty  of  workmanship. 
In  one  of  these  etching  is  employed.  The 
new  art  was  carried  on  in  ICngland  by  IVter 
Vanderbank,  bom  at  Paris,  who  came  to 
England  in  1674,  and  Paul  Vansomer,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1649. 

Ror>ert  White  (born  1645,  died  1704)  was 


the  first  Englishman  of  note  who  practised 
the  art,  and  Walpole  gives  an  account 
of  how  Henry  Euttrel  persuaded  Lloyd, 
who  kept  a  print  shop  in  Salisbury  Street, 
to  bribe  one  Blois,  who  us^*d  to  lay  grounds 
for  lUootjling,  to  discover  the  mystery  of 
laying  grounds  with  the  chisel.  Lloyd 
having  learned  the  secret  for  40s.,  would 
not  im[)art  it  to  Luttrel,  whose  friend  Isaac 
Decket  (born  in  Kent  in  1653)  had  in  the 
meanwhile  caught  the  jxission  of  learning 
mezzotint.  From  \'anson)er  Ik-cket  learned 
the  whole  process,  and  imparted  it  to 
Luttrel.  From  this  lime  forward  the 
finest  mezzotints  are  the  v.ork  of  English- 
men. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  practised  mezzo- 
tinto  for  amusement,  but  very  little  of  his 
work  has  conic  down  to  us. 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  have  the  history 
of  the  discovery  of  mezzotinto.  We  will 
now  describe  the  process  it.self,  which  will 
make  clear  some  of  the  fijregoing  renuirks. 

.\  perfectly  level  polished  plate  of  copper 
or  soft  steel  has  the  surface  roughened  all 
over  by  means  of  a  tool  from  2 in.  to  3 in. 
wide,  which    is   grooved    with   \  -shaped 
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grooves  on  one  side,  from  60  to  1 20  to  an 
inch,  and  is  fat  ed  Ixick  at  an  ohliiiiic  anisic 
on  the  other  side  so  as  to  i;ive  the  end  of 
the  tool  a  t<iothed  edge.  The  to<jl  is  fixed 
in  a  handle,  the  end  being  kej)t  rounded 
like  a  cheese  knife  instead  of  square  like  a 
chisel,  and  holding  it  periH-ndicularly  and 
firmly  in  the  hand,  the  HKker  is  swung 
regularly  from  side  to  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  made  to  travel  over  the  plate.  This 
gives  a  series  of  /.ig/ag  lines  composed  of 
the  marks  of  the  teeth,  and  somewhat  less 
in  width  lh:in  the  rocking  tool  itself.  The 
tool  is  shifted  to  the  side  of  the  row  just 
done,  and  agiin  carried  over  the  plate,  and 
so  on,  each  row  of  rocking  just  touching 
the  one  jjreviously  laid,  until  the  whole 
surface  is  gone  i»ver. 

Suj)j)ose  we  start  by  making  the  rocker 
follow  the  edge  of  the  i»l.ite  (j;ie  way  ; 
when  the  surface  has  been  gone  over  in 
this  direction,  we  take  anf)ther  "  way "  in 
a  slightly  different  direction,  and  I'o  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  so  on  until  some 
seventy  or  eighty  *'  ways  "  have  been  laid. 
This  fills  the  ground,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
if  we  examine  it  under  a  glass  we  find  the 


plate  covered  with  a  sort  of  frill,  which,  il 
|>rinied  from,  will  yield  a  deep,  velvety 
black.  \Ve  now  understand  what  I^velyn 
means  as  we  start  with  <jur  dee|)est  tone 
and  proceed  to  Itnver  this  burr  to  obtain 
higher  tones,  for  the  nn»re  of  the  ground 
we  take  down,  the  less  ink  will  rest  in  it, 
and  the  ground  has  to  be  entirel\  taken 
down  and  the  part  burnished  which  is  lo 
print  pure  white. 

The  ([uality  of  mezzotint  is  its  depth 
and  softness,  the  darks  being  rich  and 
Velvety,  wiiile  the  gradations  from  black 
to  white  are  infinite.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  engraver  starts  with  his 
deepest  dark  and  proceeds  to  scrape  away 
his  lighter  tones;  hence  the  term  mezzo- 
tiir.o,  or  middle  lint,  for  it  is  in  the  half 
tones  that  this  process  is  uiuiv.dled.  Other 
engraving  methods  have  to  jmt  in  darks  by 
etching  into  «jr  cutting  out  lines  in  the 
inetal  plate.  In  mezzotint,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  first  proci-ediiv.^  is  to  rock  over 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  usually  c«t])j>er,  with 
a  spe<  ial  tool  to  raise  a  burr.  I  his  is  not 
llie  burr  of  a  dry  |)oint  line  in  etching,  but 
a  sort  of  pile  «»ver  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
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The  rocking  of  a  j>latc  takes  considcrublc 
time,  as  to  lay  a  full  ground  some  seventy 
to  eighty  ways  have  to  be  laid.  This  rock- 
ing is  an  important  pn  !imiiiary.  as  upon  it 
all  after  ri-sults  de[)enfl,  and  each  engraver 
has  some  little  triek  which  he  Ix  h'eves  in 
and  practises.  Tools  of  various  tlLp;rees 
of  coxrseness  are  employed,  var)'ing  from 
60  to  ISO  lines  to  the  inch;  the  fmcr  the 
tool,  the  fmer  viWl  be  the  ground. 

I  have  examined  a  good  many 
eighteenth  century  prints  with  the  idea  of 
seeing  what  sort  of  grountls  men  like 
J.  R.  Smith,  Valentine  Green,  Ward,  and 
Dickinson  laid,  and  in  their  most  success- 
ful plates  an  open  ground  produced  by  a 
fairly  coarse  tool  was  employed,  though 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  A  cjound 
laid  with  a  very  fine  tool  is  aj)!  tn  lof>k 
sooty,  as  the  |)oint  of  the  tool  will  n(»t  show 
in  the  ground  as  it  does  in  one  laid  with 
a  sixty  tod,  but  it  is  possible  and  even 
desirable  to  have  difierent  grounds  laid  for 
diflferent  parts  of  the  plate.  Thus,  in  a 
landscape  the  sky  could  with  advantage  be 
laid  with  a  far  finer  tool  than  the  fore- 
ground. "\\1iat  one  feels  before  the  work 
of  these  eighteenth-century  mezzotinters 
is  that  they  so  entirely  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  men  whose  pit:tures  they  engraved.  In 
translating  colour  into  ton*  and  brush-work 
by  scraping  they  showed  taste,  jvif!gm«>nt, 
and  titai  rarer  quality,  intuition,  .su  ihui  the 
painting  gained  rather  than  lost  by  such 
nterpretation,  and  one  can  welt  understand 
Reynolds  saying  that  he  should  live  by  tin 
plates  engraved  from  his  works.  One  has 
only  to  compare  the  engravin^'^  with  the 
painting  to  see  that  in  the  hands  ot  sucii 
giants  as  John  Rapliael  Smith  and  Valen- 
tine Green  the  personality  of  the  engraver, 
rather  than  interfering  with  the  jiainter's 
reputation,  distinctly  adde<l  to  it. 

A  good  engraving  is  tlu'  perfection  of 
hard  cunning,  and  it  is  a  rare  artistic  trer.t 
to  see  how  these  ine//otinters  translate  a 
picture  by  the  comparatively  simple  device 
of  scraping  down  the  burr  raised  by  the 
rocking,  for  n<r,  ni.Iy  does  the  chiaroscuro 
of  the  original  gain  by  the  concentration 
(for  the  older  engravirs  always  worked  on 
a  snull  scale),  but  the  very  sweep  of  the 


painter's  brush  is  arlfully  suggested  in  the 
way  the  ground  is  scraped. 
In  the  scraping  up  of  the  plate  care  must 

be  exercised  not  only  to  get  the  drawing, 
but  also  to  tnke  dnuii  the  burr  without 
scratching  <'r  rou^in'-iin^  the  ^urrice,  for  if 
this  happens  the  work  will  pi  iiii  iliriy  instead 
of  luminous.  As  the  taking  down  of  the 
ground  gives  the  drawing,  tt  mu.st  be  right 
from  the  beginning,  and  shoa!<}  .1  mistake 
be  matle,  or  a  portion  be  taken  down  too 
much  so  that  it  j  rint  too  light,  that  part 
must  be  re-rocked,  which  requires  doing 
with  much  circumspection.  It  is  possible 
to  get  a  great  amount  of  detail  by  pure 
scraping,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  celebrated 
flower  piece  after  Win  Huysum  by  Richard 
I'^arlom,  where  tlii  (lewdroj)s,  as  well  as 
every  pctnl.  aw  \\(>!iilerful!v  ren<!erc(!.  and 
the  great  masters  of  nie//oiint  ot  tiie  eigh- 
teenth century  obtained  their  elTects  almost 
entirely  by  scraping  up  the  ground.  If 
any  line  work  is  put  in,  it  is  done  with  a 
point,  and  is  confined  to  the  eyes,  and  here 
and  there  an  accent  ;  but  as  time  went  on 
engravers  ttK)k  to  etching  in  the  drawing 
and  the  darks  before  laying  the  gre»und, 
and  this  style,  known  as  the  "Mixed," 
drove  out  pure  mezzotint. 

•S.  \V.  Reynolds  ( 1 77.11835),  who  issued 
a  large  number  of  small  plates  after  Sir 
Joshua,  brought  the  mixed  stvle  into 
vogue,  and  this  was  carried  still  further 
by  \m  pupil,  Samuel  Cousins,  an  extra- 
ordinarily skilful  workman,  who  made 
(  t riling  play  an  important  part  in  the 
finished  result.  Thomas  laipton,  early 
in  the  nineteenth  ceiitnr\,  used  steel  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  impossiljility  of 
rocking  a  deep  ground  on  steel  made 
etching  the  child  of  necessity  in  the  darks* 

It  was  found,  too^  by  Cousins  that,  by 
elaborately  et(  hing  a  plate  and  ha\  Ing 
a  verv  thin  slullt)W  ground  laid,  a  j>late 
could  be  scraped  up  far  tjuicker  than  was 
po.ssible  with  a  deep  laid  ground.  Some 
of  Cousins*  earliest  plates  after  Lawrence 
are  almost  pure  mezzotints  on  steel  (he 
rarely  worked  on  copper),  and  are  very 
fine  and  command  high  prices. 

Thf  se  mixed  plates  are,  many  of  them, 
exceedingly  clever  pieces  of  craflsmanshij). 
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but  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work — ^the 
ruled  skies,  in  which  the  lines  are  taken 
out  with  a  machine,  and  patterned  textures 
over  <lresses  and  even  ovt>r  t!u'  flesh  — 
ilonuuates  the  whole,  and  is  the  reverse 
of  painter-like^ 

David  Lucas,  who  engraved  Con- 
stable's work  and  was  trained  by  lUc 
fxilnter  to  produce  the  elTects  that  this 
j^reat  artist  ln\rd,  f^nvc  us  some  of  the 
finest  plates  ever  scraped.  He  employed 
a  certain  amount  of  etching,  but  so  skil* 


fully  that  it  takes  its  place  in  the  scheme, 
and  at  the  right  distance  is  part  of  the 

whole  that  is  if  the  impressions  are  not 
nearly  worn  out,  for  a  great  many  on  the 
market  arc  poor  to  a  degree,  owing  to 
the  large  editions  printed. 

Tumer^s  "  Liber  Studiontm  "  was  mcz- 
zotinted  hy  various  hands  under  the 
|)aint>  r's  |)ersonal  direction.  Tt;rnrr  Ixing 
responsible  in  the  main  for  the  i  ti  Ix  il  out- 
lines. Troofij  of  these  plates  arc  among 
the  treasured  possessions  of  the  collector. 


A  WIDOW 

(la  tfie  West  Country) 

B7  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON 

MV  poar  dd  roan^ 
He've  been  gone  a  year  or  tii; 

I'.ut  dawntee  unnerstan' 
That  tha  trouble  is  ever  nii? 
An'  I  misses  en  still,  I  Uu— 

My  j)oar  old  man ! 
An*  tha  nights  be  lonezome  now. 

An'  thi  Spring  be  coniin'  night; 

And  dawntee  reckon  'ow 
I  misse.i  en,  sittin'  by? 
An'  diiee  wanner  why 

Tha  nights  be  longer  now? 
Aw  yes,  I  unnerstan' 

That  the  I^ird  'ath  takken  away. 
Na  doubt  tha  words  be  gran' 
An'  tha  texxes  that  yu  s;iy ; 
Dut  I  misses  en  every  day — 

My  poar  old  man. 
A  fine  upstandin'  man 

When  'e  courted  me  long  ago — • 
As  stout  o'  heart  an'  han' 

As  any  that  ye  could  know; 
But  'e  grew  a  wisp  o'  snow — 

My  poar  old  man. 
An'  the  chillem's  gone,  yu  zee — 

They'm  htre  an'  there  an'  away; 
An'  Tm  lonc/ome  as  can  b..-, 

Just  wearyin'  day  by  day; 
An'  I  dawn't  want  to  stay, 

An'  none  wants  me.  x 
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Same  Difficult  Ascents  in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc 

By  GEORGE  D.  ABRAHAM 

(Mtmbrr  of  thf  J\nglnh  CiiiitOin'  t  luli  anJ  the  Si.  iii  aiui  llalian  Alpine  Clubi) 


IN  one  of  the  o.irly  fdiii'-ns  of  Murray's 
"  Ciuitlf  to  Swit/t-rlaml "  it  was  saiil 
that  few  people  had  aM  ended  tlie  moun- 
tains. ;.n«l  llxjse  wln)  had  were  <  hielly  ol 
unsound  mind.  Iileas  have  changed  sinfc 
then,  for  nowadays  mountain-climbing  is 
rapiilly  becoming  one  of  the  most  |M)puhir 
sports,  and  n«)  longer  involves  an  imjiuta- 
tion  of  insanity.  Some  of  tl>e  a<<«):n- 
panying  illustrations  may  raise  doubts  in 
the  mintis  of  many  readers,  but  a  \isit  in 
the  season  to  one  ol  the  great  climbing 
centres,  such  as  Chanionix.  will  prove  that 
the  mountaineer  is  an  ordinary  healthy- 
minded  mortal  ami  sc:irceiy  lacking  in  in- 
telligence. 
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The  village  of  Chamonix  is  beautifully 
situated  in  the  narrow  pine-dad  valley  of 
that  name,  with  locky  aiguilles  towering  on 
either  side,  and  Mont  l!lan<-,  wearing  its 
crown  <)f  everlasting  sn«>w,  rising  far  alxne 
its  many  neighbours  of  more  striking  aspect. 

Were  one  standing  in  Chamonix  at  the 
door  of  the  famous  Hotel  Coultet  from 
midnight  to  lo  a.m.,  one  would  see  all 
gra«les  f>f  parties  starling  0:1  their  various 
expeditions,  I""roni  u  to  3  a.m.  would  be 
.seen  groups  of  two  or  tliree  climbers  with 
guides  stealing  (piietly  into  the  night,  bound 
frir  .Mont  nianc,  or  more  likily  for  one  of 
the  AiguilKs.  These  men  have  coils  of 
Alpine  Club  rope  roujid  their  shoulders, 
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and  carry  ice  axes  in  their  hands.  These 
arc  the  real  mountaineers,  who  have  a 
genuine  love  of  the  hills  and  take  nioun- 
tain  cliiiihiny  seriously,  thinking  and  talkin*; 
of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  s|)orts. 
Then  from  3  to  5  a.m.  would  be  seen  a 
somewhat  iliflVrent  set  of  men,  who  come 
tlownstairs  with  an  expression  of  mixed 
boredom  and  sleepiness  on  their  coun- 
tenances. These  are  also  accompanied  by 
guides,  and  it  is  their  ambition  to  achieve 
such  feats  as  the  traverse  of  the  .Mer  de 
Glace  to  the  "Jardin,"  or  tt)  ascend  Mont 
IJIanc  as  far  as  the  Grand  Mulcts  C'abane. 
'i'hey  are  clad  in  ill-fitting  clothes  and  heavy 
boots,  and  have  long  al])enslocks  in  their 
lianils.  Their  fa'-es  are  all  smeared  with 
vaseline  and  powder,  a  geiieral  air  of  dis- 
comfort pervading  their  whole  being. 
These  are  mountaineers  <i  la  Baedeker,  and 
only  their  pride,  or  maybe  some  rash  bet 
made  wiih  a  friend,  hinders  them  from  slip- 
ping back  to  bed.  Then  from  5  till  y 
come  various  tourists,  in  some  ca.ses  witlv 
out  a  guide,  bound  for  the  IJrevent,  Mon- 
lanvert,  and  the  Mauvais  Pas,  Klegore,  or 
other  of  the  shorter  excursions.  To  such 
mountainvcring  is  (mly  indulged  in  for  the 
pleasurable  views  it  affords.  Several  are 
mounted  on  mules,  intending  to  go  to  the 
height  of  their  ambition  on  mule  back,  and 
walk  down  by  antjlher  route.  Doubtless 
theirs  is  a  very  pleasurable  lot.  They  have 
no  midnight  starts  (jr  hard  grinding  uphill 
by  lantern  light,  nor  .scarcely  do  they  risk 
falling  into  crevasses  or  having  to  sleep  out 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  or  even  on  their 
nmles,  through  bad  weather. 

l!ut  it  is  the  real  mouiMaineers  wlio 
essay  the  conipiest  of  the  more  dilVicuIt 
Aiguilles.  'I'hese  high  piimailes  push 
their  rocky  crests  thn.ugh  the  everlasting 
snows  to  heights  varying  from  ii,ooo:t.  t;) 
i3,cooft.,  and  their  asn-nts  are  geiierallv 
considered  the  hardest  climbs  in  liuropc. 

It  is  an  excellent  training  to  walk  u[) 
Mont  Hlanc  before  taihling  such  peaks, 
specially  if  the  snow  and  the  weather  are  in 
good  condition.  Un«ler  the  opjHtsite  <-ir- 
rumstances,  when  at  every  step  one  sinks 
almost  to  one's  waist  in  the  soft  snow,  and 
the  storm   sweeps   over  its  tremendous 


Photo  by  Mesiti.  Aii.iiuiin,  A.>:.  i.A. 
C.IVINC,  A  SHOUI.Of.R. 


snowfields,  blotting  out  all  landmarks,  the 
''Great  White  Mountain"  is  best  left  alone, 
for  then  it  adds  to  its  long  list  of  victims. 
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We  made  the  ascent  early  one  June,  the 

day  after  such  a  storm,  and  passed  a  large 
parly  of  guides  carrying  df)\vn  two  travel- 
lers and  a  guide  who  had  lui>t  their  way 
and  slipped  down  a  long  ice-slope  until  a 
wide  crevasse,  which  stretched  across  their 
cf)urse,  kindly  stopped  further  progress  to 
destri:rtii  >n.  Had  the  rrev:i«Ke  proved  to 
he  as  deep  as  several  we  encountered  next 
day  on  the  Grand  Plateau  near  the  summit, 
they  must  have  perished.  Luckily  it  was 
only  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  a  great 
bank  nt  nt  \vl\  TilIi'Ti  snow  seemed  to  have 
been  |)rovidenti.iI!v  ])laer<l  Inr  iheir  recep- 
tion at  the  bottuiu.  As  it  was,  the  guide 
had  his  right  leg  broken,  and  of  his  two 
comfianions  one  had  a  broken  collar-bone 
and  the  other  sufTered  from  c:^eneral  shock. 
Our  party  all  frit  llie  effects  of  fatigue  and 
slight  niountain-sickncis,  due  to  the  rarity 
of  the  air  on  the  higher  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  after  a  day's  rest  we  were  ready 
for  more  serious  climbing. 

The  Aii^uille  <le  I'M  vvris  our  introdnrtnrv 
rock  peak,  and  the  illustration  oppusite 
shows  two  figures  ascending  the  ditticuit 
crack  in  the  last  tower  which  forms  the 
actual  summit.  This  crack  grows  very 
narrow  higher  !ip,  and  there  was  very 
little  sujiport  tor  one's  weight,  except  by 
jamming  ilie  left  knee  into  the  inner- 
most recesses'  of  the  crack,  which  was 
coated  with  ice.  It  was  a  very  sensa- 
tional plac  e,  for  with  this  slight  support 
the  climhet  liad  to  wriggle  up  the  crack, 
and  if  he  ha<i  had  time  to  conteiiiiilate 
the  view,  he  would  have  seen  a  straight 
drop  of  a  thousand  feet  to  the  rocks 
below.  The  summit  was  so  uncomfortably 
sharp  that  only  one  person  at  a  time  could 
have  the  pie;isure  of  sitting  on  it.  At  any 
rate,  none  of  our  party  seemed  aii-vious  to 
stand  up  in  the  slight  breeze  that  was 
blowing,  so  we  hurried  down  the  ridge  by 
an  easier  route.  All  went  well  until  we  had 
passed  all  serious  difficulty.  The  day  was 
far  spent,  so  to  save  time  we  had  unroped 
and  were  descending  the  big  snow 
couk>irto  the  glacier.  Our  porter,  carry- 
ing our  photographic  apparatus  in  a 
rucksack  on  his  back,  was  coming  down 
a   short   distai^cc    behind   us.    Wc  had 


gained  a  small  ledge  of  rock  at  the  side 

of  the  couloir,  v  l  n  a  startled  exclama- 
tion from  my  broUier  and  a  burst  of 
fa/ois  from  the  porter  cauiied  us  to 
look  round.  First  we  saw  an  ice-axe  come 
whizzing  past,  followed  immediately  by 
the  ptirtcr  Iving  on  his  back  with  arms 
and  legs  all  asprawl.  shooting  down  the 
steep,  hard  sncnv  at  a  terrible  speed  W'e 
were  powerless  to  help  him,  and  could  only 
Stand  and  gaze  until  he  crashed  with  a 
most  sickening  thud  into  the  rocks  on  the 
wall  f)f  the  couloir,  then  ricochctted  aeroKs 
to  tlie  other  side  and  straight  on  down 
again.  He  was  abruptly  brought  up  by 
some  small  rocks  jutting  through  the  snow 
near  the  edge  of  a  vertical  drop  over  a 
buttress  of  about  forty  feet.  He  lay  as  he 
had  fallen,  with  one  leg  doubled  u[>  under 
him,  and  made  no  answer  to  our  shouts. 
It  took  us  several  minutes  to  make  our  way 
down  to  him.  He  lay  quite  still  until  we 
turned  him  over,  and  we  felt  relieved  to 
find  him  still  breathing,  and,  though 
covt>red  with  cuts  and  bruises,  we  failed  to 
hnd  any  broken  bones.  After  dosing  him 
with  brandy  he  recovered  consciousness, 
and  soon  got  on  his  feet  again.  He  was 
badly  shaken,  but  we  found,  when  we  took 
our  camera  from  liis  rucksack,  that  it  was 
stove  right  in,  and  this  probably  saved  his 
life  vehtn  he  crashed  into  the  side  of  the 
couloir.  We  had  engaged  thb  rash  and 
thoughtless  young  porter  for  a  fortnight,  so 
next  mfiming,  when  lie  limi)Ld  to  our  hotel 
and  toll!  us  that  his  mother  wanted  him  at 
home  for  a  few  days,  we  were  delighted, 
and  extolled  the  wisdom  of  his  fond 
parent. 

Our  next  expedition  was  an  attempt  on 
the  Aiguille  de  (irefvon.  which  is  prolxibly 
the  most  dttilicult  peak  in  the  Alps.  The 
illustration  "  An  Awkward  Crack  conveys 
a  capital  idea  of  much  of  the  climbing  to 
be  encountered  there.  Above  where  the 
leading  figure  is  swn  tfiere  is  a  narrow 
ledge,  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  stand 
for  a  short  rest  before  tackling  the  dan- 
gerous and  almost  vertical  ridge  which 
stretches  up  tf)  the  lower  peak.  We  found 
the  ascent  of  the  crack  a  stiff  problem,  on 
account  of  its  steepness  and  icy  condition. 
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The  Grepon  abounds  in  situations  of  that 
kind,  but  in  no  |)art  of  the  climl)  is  there 
quite  sui'h  a  sensational  position  as  the  one 
illustrated.    The  preci[)iee  continues  almost 


Photo  hy  Mtars  Ahraham,  A"<sj.rcft. 
AN  AWKWARD  CRACK  ON  THE  GH(:V0S. 


perjK"n(Ucularly  downwards  from  here  for 
three  thousand  feet  or  more  t(»  a  small 
glacier  above  the  Mer  de  Glace.  When 
wc  reached  this  point,  only   about  live 


hundred  feel  below  the  summit,  the  wind 
suddenly  arose  and  a  dense  snow-cloud 
rolled  up  from  the  glacier  as  from  a 
tre:)iendous  cauldron.    Our  leading  guide 

then  remembered  that 
he  had  a  wife  and 
family  in  Chamonix, 
eight  thousand  feet 
below,  and  expressed 
a  disinclination  to 
(!epart  this  life  in 
pieces.  W'e  (juite 
appreciated  his  argu- 
ments, anfl,  as  the 
storm  increased,  the 
descent  of  the  nn-ks 
to  the  Glacier  Nan- 
tlllon  gave  us  many 
anxious  moments. 
.\rier  some  exciting 
adventures  due  to 
avalanches,  which  at 
fre(|uent  intervalscanie 
thundering  down  the 
crags  on  each  side  of 
us,  we  reacheti  the 
hotel  at  Montanvert, 
rather  more  than  five 
tlunisand  feet  al)ove 
Chamonix.  Here  we 
stayed  for  several  days, 
using  it  as  a  centre  for 
other  excursions. 

The  Grepon  v/as 
first  ascended  by  the 
late  Mr.  A.  1-.  -Mum- 
mer\',  who  was  k»st  in 
iSi;5  amonj^^sl  the 
1  limalayas.  Tlu-re  is 
a  remarkably  difficult 
crack  on  the  onlinary 
route  which  the  guides 
now  call  the  ("heminee 
Mununery,  and  of 
which  an  amusing 
story  was  told  to  me 
in  Chamonix  last 
autumn. 

An  extremely  stout  German  climl)er  of 
untold  Wealth  had  engaged  six  Chamonix 
guides  to  take  him  over  the  Grepon.  As 
each  guide  exiK-cts  for  this  course  the  sum 
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of  2,  il  will  l)c  readily  undcrsKxKi  that 
wealth  is  an  important  |Kirt  of  the  c  limher's 

ttjuipmcnt,  though  it  is  very  jx).ssible  that 

in  this  case  there  was  a  reduction  for 

<juantity.    liy  dint  of  tre:iiend(jus  exertion, 

aided   by  cognac,  the   guides   got  their 

charge  as  far  as  the  Cheminee,  and  four  of 

them  mounted  to  its  summit.    Then  the 

stout  amateur   essayed   the   asce^it,  and 

assisted  by  two  guides, 

who  shoved  from 

klow,  and  the  ft)ur 

others   haulinii  wit'n 

the  ro|)e  from  above, 

they  got   him  nearly 

halfway  up,  an<l  into 

the   narrow    part  of 

the  crack.     Here  tlie 

brave  German  of  un- 
told  wealth  l>ecame 

hopelessly  jammed,  for 

the  harder  thev  hauled 

fn»m  alxive  the  tighter 

he  stuck,  aiul  thoir^h 

those     below  made 

jjallant  efforts  to  rouse 

him  to  indciK-ndent 
actif)n  by  prods  with 
an  ice-axe,  he  relapsed 

int»)  a  state  of  senii- 
unron>ciousness.  It 
to<)k  the  guides  over 
three  hours  to  get  him 
and  themselves  out  of 
their  predicament  by 
dfM  ending,  so  for  that 
day  the  route  up  tlie 
GrcjMm  was  effei  tually 
lihx  ked,  and  one  party 
at  least  had  to  give 
up  the  attempt  on 
that  account. 

The  Aiguille  de 
rharmoz  is  the  next  peak  to  the  Gre|)(»n, 
and  affords  magnificent  sport.  U'e  started 
for  it  from  Montanvert  one  fine  morning 
at  I  a.m.,  with  the  stars  glittering 
from  a  clciudless  sky  in  that  shaq)  ck-.tr 
wjv  *vhich  in  the  .Alps  usually  promises 
j>erfect  weather.  It  was  very  dark, 
but  by  the  light  given  by  our  two 
small  lanterns,  and  the  flickering  flashes  of 


fine-weather  lightning,  which  ever  and  anon 
lit  up  the  mountain  side,  we  made  good 
progress  to  the  glacier.  Light  clouds  came 
up  with  the  sunrise,  and  as  we  trudged 
steadily  upwards,  we  hail  glimpses  through 
the  mist  of  snow-tipped  summits,  flushed 
with  the  dawn,  and  towering  far  above  us. 
Ere  long  the  glacier  steejieneti,  and  great 
towers  of  ice  loomed  threateningly  in  front. 


THE  Air.i  ii 

(The  two  while 
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as  if  ready  to  fall  on  us  as  soon  as  we 
came  within  range.  .\  low  cry  of  ".AiUn- 
lion  I  "  from  tjur  guitle  warned  us  of  the 
danger,  and  carefully  but  speedily  we 
crossed  below  their  shadows  to  gain  some 
rocks,  which  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
glacier.  Up  these  we  s(  rambled,  and 
reached  the  glacier  again  above  the: 
dangerous  portion. 
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on  the  shoulders  of  the 
second  climber,  he 
was  able  to  grasp  a 
large  handheld  and 
draw  himself  up  into  a 
secure  comer.  The  last 
climber  had  to  be  hauled 
up  this  part.  He  did 
not  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  dangling  in  mid-air, 
with  nothing  but  a  thin 
.M|)ine  rope  to  prevent 
a  sudden  and  uninter- 
rupted descent  to  the 
glacier  a  thousand  feet 
below.  Some  enjoyable 
climbing  over  dry  and 
easy  rock  slabs  up  the 
ridge  landed  us  on  the 
top,  just  as  the  last 
wisps  of  morning  mist 
disap|)eared,  antl  we 
basked  in  glorious  sun- 
shine. 

I'cw  alpine  summits 
can  equ.il  the  Charmoz 
as  a  view  |K)int,  for  it 
stan<ls  in  the  centre  of 
an  imposing  array  of 
rocky  aiguilles,  with 
Mont  IJlanc  rising 
l^roudly  ab<jve  them 
all.  Ilut  we  date  1  not 
slay  long  amiil  such 
scenes,  for  the  snow 
was  melting  in  the  sjn. 
and  avalanches  and 
ether  dangers  await  the 
lingering  dimlx-r.  'I'he 
summit  rocks  were  soon 
left  far  above  us,  and 
in  the  great  couI«)ir 
brlwri-n  the  Charmo/ 
and  the  (lreiM>n  we 
had  to  use  great  care 
on  the  steep  loose 
snow.  Eventually  we  reached  the  gla- 
cier, and  racing  as  hard  as  jxissible  below 
the  overhanging  ice  pinnarU-s,  we  were 


On  we  went  through  intricate  systems 
of  crevasses,  up  icy  couloirs  and  snow- 
covered  rocks,  where  ice-axes  were  indis- 
pensable, until  the  final  ridge  was  reached.  soon  jodellir.g  to  frienrls  who  had  watched 
At  one  jH)int  our  guide  was  almost  defeated  fjart  of  the  climb  through  the  large  lele- 
by  the  overhanging  rocks,  but  by  niounting     scop«^  at  the  .Montanvert. 
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Succeeding  days  saw  us  engaged  on  the 
Aiguille  de  Hhiitiere,  the  Dent  du  Ri'(|Min, 
the  Aiguille  du  Taeul,  and  the  Aiguille  du 
Moine  (twice-).  Nothing  unusual  hap- 
pened on  any  of  these,  excepting  during 
our  second  ascent  of  the  latter  |x*ak. 

W  hilst  taking  a  phtJtograph  near  the  tof), 
one  of  us  had  the  narrowest  escape  from 
a  terrihle  accident  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  culprit,  whose  name  it  would  he 
kindest  not  to  mention,  had  unroped  and 
traversed  out  with  me  on  the  sleep, 
but  comparatively  easy  letiges  on  the 
left  side  of  the  ridge,  to  secure  a  photo- 
graph of  the  others  whilst  negotiating  the 
dirticult  arete.  My  companion  heljKd  me 
with  the  camera,  and  after  testing  a  large 
mass  of  rock,  he  stood  on  it,  and  steadied 
my  foot  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the 
other  he  lield  a  leg  of  the  camera  stanil. 
I  was  just  ahojt  to  make  the  exposure, 
when  an  ominous  grating  sound  came 
directly  from  beU»w,  and  I  felt  a  sharp  tug 


at  my  hoot.  A  (juick  glance  d<»wnwards 
showed  my  c<)m])anion,  starting  to  slide 
down  the  steeply-inclined  face  of  the  preci- 
pice, on  the  mass  of  rock  which  haii  given 
way  beneath  him.  Trained  by  long  ex- 
perience of  peril  and  sudden  danger,  he 
seemed  instantly  to  realise  his  [xtsition,  and 
just  l>efore  the  rock  darted  down  a  thousand 
feet  into  space,  he  grabbed  a  firm  hand- 
hold which  was  luckily  within  reach.  He 
was  left  dangling  over  this  tremendous 
clifT  suspended  by  one  hand,  and  we  had 
some  anxious  moments,  until  we  saw  him, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  gain  a 
secure  hold  ft>r  his  feet.  He  s»M)n  scram- 
bled up  to  iny  level  again,  none  the  worse 
for  his  impromptu  ride;  but  looking  con- 
siderably scared  and  very  pale.  He  was 
much  annoyed  with  himself  for  an  acx  itlent 
on  such  an  easy  place,  and,  being  an  ex- 
perienced mountaineer,  the  injury  to  his 
pride  seemed  to  weigh  more  with  him  than 
the  danger  through  which  he  had  gone. 
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May  Day!   May  Day! 
The  lark,  he  sin<jelh  a  blithesome  lay, 
nnd  soareth  hicjlicr  thon  yestertloy 
The  dainty  cjreen  hath  a  bricjhtcr  hue. 
The  sunny  shy  a  more  perfect  blue; 
The  buds  are  bursting  with  promise  true. 
IVjt  my  heart  is  aching  for  love  of  you. 

I\h  I  the  sweet,  tear-lit  eyes 
Vt'ith  their  joyous  surprise, 
iTnd  their  lashes  that  veil 
The  most  eloquent  talc 
Of  a  love  that  is  born 
On  this  May  Day  Morn  I 


Come  away!  Come  away! 
We'll  brush  the  dew  from  meadow  grass. 
Well    pull    the    blossoms    where'er  we 
pass, 

And  shed  their  fragrance  upon  our  track 
For  all  who  faith  or  love  may  lack, 
nnd  as  together  we  rove  along. 
We  ll  tune  our  life  to  a  Mav  Day  .song. 
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I\V  on  my  way  to  Kj^ypt  on  boanl  one 
ol  the  itin  X'Tiii  CH.Tm.in  I,!n\<i  ltnt>r<, 
and  after  lea\nig  Naples  1  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  American,  who  came  on 
l>r)ard  at  that  point.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Aiistrah'a,  and 
gave  nie  the  full  details  of  the  !>tisiness 
thai  called  him  to  the  Antipodes.  He  was 
a  genial,  honest  sout,  and  during  the  run  to 
Port  Said  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him. 

I  had  been  speaking  one  day  of  the 
nuimniies  in  the  (Ihi/.eh  .Museum,  when  he 
suddenly  said  with  great  earnestness : 
**  Vou  just  take  my  advice,  and  never  have 
no  sort  of  dealing  with  mummies.  I'm 
speaking  from  experience,  for  I  tried 
meddling  with  mummies  (»nre,  and  it  got 
me  into  a  peck  of  trouble.  I'll  tell  you 
about  it  right  here,  and  maybe  it'll  help  you 
to  keep  clear  of  trouble. 

"I  live  out  in  Minnesota,  where  I've  got 
a  big  farm,  and  aliout  as  handsome  a  house 
as  you  (  .in  find  in  that  section  f)f  the 
country.  I  w.  lived  with  my  wife  s  mother, 
even  since  my  wife  died,  which  is  going  on 
for  ten  >  e'ars,  and  a  mighty  fine  woman  she 
is.  Now  and  then  I  go  down  to  Chicago 
for  a  few  days,  and  it  was  there  that  I  came 
acrobi)  my  mummy. 

"  You  sec  I  had  none  to  the  North  West- 
em  Railroad  depot  to  see  about  getting  my 
wheat  brought  down  from  the  farm,  and 
there  I  found  three  Arabs,  who  had 
managed  to  rile  the  railroati  olticiais  < on- 
siderable — I  don't  exacdy  remember  v\liat 
about.  I  didn't  know  that  thvy  were 
Arabs  until  I  had  talked  with  the  one  of 
them  who  could  speak  a  little  ICnglish,  anc! 
he  had  told  me  that  they  lunl  come  from 
Kgypt,  and  Were  genuine  .\rab.s,  who  had 
associated  with  camels  from  their  early 
youth,  and  believed  in  .Mohammed  and 
all  bis  works.    \\  hen  I  found  out  that 


they  hadn't  intended  to  do  anything  to  put 
the  trainmen  in  ;t  passion,  and  that  all  they 
wanted  was  to  iind  the  train  iar  New  York, 
I  straightened  things  out  for  them,  and  put 
them  in  the  train,  and  perhai)s  I  lent  them 
a  little  money,  though  I  disrememl)tr  alx^ut 
that.  Anvliow,  thcv  were  e\'*Tlastingly 
grateful,  and  they  insisted  on  making  nic  a 
present  of  a  mummy  tliat  they  had  stowed 
away  in  a  baggage  room.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  the  nmmmy  was  parti<ularly 
valuable,  and  1  don't  know  but  what  it  was. 
However,  my  own  idea  was  that  they  had 
got  tired  of  lugging  it  roimd  with  them,  and 
they  wanted  to  save  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing it  to  New  York,  not  liaving  found  any 
one  in  Chicago  who  was  fool  enf)ugh  to 
invest  in  mummies.  Anyhow,  the  Arabs 
gave  the  thing  to  me,  and  as  I  didn't  like  to 
refuse  it  I  let  it  lie  in  the  baggage  room 
till  I  started  for  home,  and  then  I  took  it 
a!f)ng  with  me,  and  stowed  it  up  in  my 
garret,  calculating  th.it  sf>me  dav  I  should 
come  across  somelxniy  who  would  make  a 
trade  with  me  for  it. 

"Thishyer  garret  was  np  two  pairs  of 
stairs,  and  the  di>or  that  led  into  it  wasalway.s 
locketl,  for  the  reason  that  I  kept  a  lot  of 
spare  harness  there,  which  was  middling 
valuable.  I  slept  in  the  upstairs  back- 
room,  and  Mrs.  Smedlcy — my  mother-in- 
law,  you  understand  -  slept  in  the  front- 
room.  Tlie  second  ni^^'it  after  I  got  home 
I  had  to  go  over  a  lot  of  accounts,  and 
sat  up  in  my  bed-room  till  it  was  pretty 
late— I  not  being  very  handy  with  figures, 
though  I  generally  bring  them  out  all  right. 
T  :i  idn't  more  than  put  <mt  my  candle,  and 
sort  of  composed  myself  to  sleej)  by  s^iyiiig 
over  the  muItiplii:alion  table,  when  1  sort 
of  fancied  that  I  heard  something  rustle 
in  the  hall  lik'  .i  \\r>man's  dress,  or  .some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  jumped  up.  .in<!  was 
out  in  the  hall  in  a  minute.  I  iiere  wasn't 
any  liglit  burning,  but  the  moon  was  almost 
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•*  /  saw  the  ha-wh-heaJid  chap 
promenading  slirwiy  up  and 
down  the  room." 


full,  and  I  could  see  pretty  near  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  day!i<;ht.  Half-way  up  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  garret  wa.s  a  tall  man, 
dressed  something  like  an  Arab,  but  instead 
of  a  head  like  a  Christian,  he  had  a  hawk's 
head  on  his  shoulders.  just  behind  him 
was  another  chap  of  the  same  general 
specie,  only  he  wore  a  sort  of  dog's  head. 
Neither  of  them  seemed  to  see  me,  Init 
went  on  their  way  upstairs,  soft  and  slow, 
as  if  they  were  burglars  or  married  men 
coming  home  from  a  lodge  meeting. 

"  '  liurglars  ! '  says  I  tt)  myself  '  Just 
you  wait  a  second  till  I  get  my  revolver, 
and  then  I'll  introduce  myself  to  you.'  I 
slipped  biick  into  my  room  and  grabl)ed 
my  gun,  and  was  out  again  in  the  hall  in 
less  than  rip  lime.  liut  my  burglars  were 
gone.  I  went  upstairs  and  found  the 
door  of  the\  garret  locked  as  usual,  and  I 
hunted  through  every  room  tlownstairs. 
There  wasn't  the  least  sign  that  anybody 
had  broken  into  the  house,  and  1  couldn't 
find  hide  nor  hair  of  the  burglars.  I  even 
roused  up  Mrs.  Smedley,  by  pretending  to 
ask  her  if  she  had  locked  the  front  d(»f)r,  and 
1  knew  from  her  manner  that  no  burglars 


were  con- 
cealed in 
her  room. 
I   was  a  good 
deal  puzzled  to 

know  what  had  l)ccome  of  them,  until 
I  remembered  that  there  was  an  oj)en 
window  at  the  head  of  the  garret  stairs, 
and  that  anybody  could  have  jumped 
out  of  the  window  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
woodshed,  and  so  get  down  into  the  yard. 
So  I  settled  in  my  mind  that  the  burglars 
had  escaped  through  the  window,  and  after 
shutting  and  fastening  it,  I  went  back  to 
bed. 

"  Now  I  knew  well  enough  that  burglars 
sometimes  ilisguise  themselves  by  putting 
on  masks,  but  I  had  never  heard  o{  a  burg- 
lar who  went  in  for  masks  of  the  sort  that 
you  seen  in  pantomimes  at  the  theatre. 
And  I  never  heard  of  a  burglar  who  was 
fool  enough  to  wear  the  sort  of  nightgown 
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clothes  that  the  Arabs  wear,  tmtead  of 

wt-riiiii^r  (iLt  rnt  riothes  that  a  nrin  <'oiil(l 
1  liiul)  triK  ii).  Why  on  earth  lliose  two 
burglars,  liaii  dressed  lhenis>elvcs  up  in  such 
tnitUmdish  style,  and  broken  into  a  house 
without  stealing  anything,  was  more  than  I 
t'oukl  make  out. 

"The  mnn  1  thrtu-lu  of  it,  the  more  I 
began  to  see  that  instead  of  Lnring  burglars, 
they  must  have  been  a  couple  cf  local 
idiots  who  wanted  to  play  a  joke  on  me, 
calculating  to  give  me  a  good  scare.  Of 
rourse,  they  might  have  bci  n  professional 
lunatics,  who  had  escaped  from  some 
lunatic  asylum,  but  there  wasn't  any  asylum 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  e\'en  if  they 
were  lunatics,  why  did  they  want  to  dress 
up  with  hawks'  hea<ls  :  dogs'  heads,  and 
sut:h,  and  break  into  resiK'ctable  iicuplc's 
houses  ? 

**  I  puzzled  over  the  thing  until  pretty  nc&r 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ami  when  I 

came  down  to  breakfast  ^!^s.  S;nt  dley  told 
mc  thai  I  IfKtkfd  so  had  lliat  she  was  afraid 
1  had  caughi  the  typhoid  fever  in  Chic 
ago,  and  she  wanted  me  to  go  to  bed,  and 
send  for  a  doctor. 

"  I  didn't  say  anyth:ni;  tr>  h  r  about  the 
fellows  that  T  hafl  st  rii  on  \hv  >tairs,  but  I 
kept  thinking  ul  them  ail  ilay,  and  wished 
they  would  pa>  me  another  visit,  so  that  I 
could  get  a  chance  to  reason  with  them. 

"  About  ten  o'c  lock  that  same  evening  I 
heard  a  noise  in  the  shed  where  I  kept  my 
cattle,  and  I  lighted  a  laniliurn,  and  went 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  ThtTe  wasn't 
anybody  there,  but  I  found  that  a  strange 
bull  had  walked  into  the  shed,  and  was 
munching  hay  in  one  of  the  .stalls,  ant] 
disturbing  the  oxen  that  hadn't  had  the 
privilege  of  his  uctjuaintance.  He  was  a 
mighty  handsome  bull,  being  coal  black, 
ex<  ept  r  II  a  white  patch  m  his  forelicad, 
and  I  '  .ill  uiatfd  that  his  owner  w«.r:!il  be 
round  in  scarcii  of  tiim  in  tlie  ni<»rning,  and 
that  I  might  as  well  let  him  sUt[i  where  he 
was.  I  had  thought  that  I  knew  all  the 
cattle  in  that  neigh boiirhooi I.  tmi  1  couldn't 
rencmber  anv  sucli  black  bull,  tliough  he 
might  ha\e  bci-n  brouj^ht  into  the  villaL;  • 
vvhil(>  I  w;i.s  away  in  (Chicago.  1  tlidn  t 
worry  any  about  him,  though  I  couldn't  help 


hoping  that  his  owner  wouldn't  ever  turn 
uj).  and  t!iat  I  could  annex  him  mv»;f!f. 

"  i  went  Ixu'k  to  the  house,  and  went  t<i 
bed,  sleeping,  as  you  might  say,  with  one 
eye  and  one  ear  open,  ready  to  jump  up 
if  any  more  hawk-headed  idiots  should 

mnke  mc  a  call. 

*'  My  the  next  night  I  had  got  tired  of 
thinking  about  the  curious  chaps  I  had 
seen  on  the  stairs.  I  thought  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  black  bull,  for  when  I 
went  to  the  cattle-shed  in  the  morning  he 
was  gone,  and  I  couldn't  even  make  out 
his  tracks  in  the  road.  He  was  a  disap- 
[lointment  to  me,  for  I  had  sort  of  coveted 
him,  you  understand;  and  whsn  a  man 
has  d«ine  that  about  anything,  and  after- 
wards loses  the  chanec  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  it,  he  naturally  leel>  as  if  he  ha«.l 
been  robbed. 

"  I  was  out  pretty  kite  in  the  e\*cning,  and 
when  I  came  home  1  let  myself  in  with  a 
latchkey,  Mrs.  S.ne-dley  having  gone  to  bed 
at  nine  f)clt)ck.  I  picked  up  the  candle 
that  stood  in  Uic  hall,  and  was  just 
starting  to  go  upstairs  when  I  looked 
through  the  parlour  door,  which  usually 
sto<j<i  wide  <^ipen.  The  iiKxmlight  made 
the  room  light  enough  lor  me  to  see  every- 
thing that  was  there,  and  the  fust  thing 
I  saw  was  the  hawk-headed  chap  pro- 
menading slowly  up  and  down  the 
room  witli  a  woman  by  his  side.  The 
woman  was  about  as  tall  as  he  was,  and 
she  liad  the  good  sense  to  wear  her  own 
head.  However,  she  had  something  on 
the  top  of  her  head  that  looked  something 
like  a  harp,  or  like  the  tail  feathers  of  a 
bird  of  paradise,  such  as  you  see  in  jjidure- 
lK)oks.  Besides  these  two  there  was  the 
dog  headed  feilow,  who  was  standing  b)- 
the  mantel-piece  with  his  back  to  it ;  and  a 
v.otii  ,n.  as  I  jud  ged  her  to  be,  with  a  cat's 
head,  who  sat  in  a  chair  against  the  wall, 
with  her  hands  on  her  knees,  and  never 
Uiovcd  a  muscle  except  to  move  her  eyes 
now  and  then. 

"Well  !  I  was  about  as  med  as  they 
make  them,  lor  I  considi  red  that  these 
])eo[>le  were  nc);4libours  wlio  had  dressed 
up  with  the  expcciaii«>n  of  scaring  me, 
which  was  a  liberty  that  I  wasn't  willing  to 
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overlook.  I  stood  and  looked  at  them  for 
a  minute,  and  then  I  picked  up  the  shot 
gun  that  always  st«)od  loaded  behind  the 
front  flfK)r,  and  I  says:  'Ladies  and 
gentlemen  ;  thisliyer  thing  has  gone  a  little 
too  far.  I'll  give  you  three  minutes  by  the 
watch  to  take  oflT  your  masks  and  let  me 
see  who  you  are.  If  you  don't  do  it  I 
shall  try  what  a  sprinkling  of  durk-shot 
will  do  for  that  idiot  with  the  hawk's 
head.' 

*•  Folks  in  those  parts  knew  me  pretty 
well,  and  knew  that  when  I  said  '  shoot '  I 

meant  it.  I  expectetl  that  the  men  would 
tumlilf  over  one  anotht-r  to  get  their  masks 
off  in  a  hurry,  but  not  one  of  iheni  jxiid 
the  least  attention  to  me.  Hawk-head  and 
his  female  friend  kept  on  walking  up  and 
down,  and  the  other  two  stopped  where 
thev  were,  and  didn't  so  much  as  condes- 
« end  to  notice  me.  So  after  waiting  a 
little  over  three  minutes  1  fired,  calculating 
to  fdl  the  hawk-headed  man's  legs  full  of 
lead,  and  then  to  teach  him  the  error  of 
his  ways.  Just  as  T  fired  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  smoke  into  niv  eyes,  though  as 
the  wintUjws  were  tight  shut,  1  wondered 
where  the  wind  came  from.  When  the 
soioke  got  out  of  my  eyes  there  wasn't  a 
soul  in  that  parlour.  The  whole  gang  had 
vanished  without  leaving  so  much  as  a 
shoe-string  behind  them. 

**  1  was  so  nearly  knocked  silly  when  I 
saw  what  had  happened,  that  I  had  just 
strength  enough  to  reach  a  chair,  and  drop 
into  it.  1  sat  there,  wriiting  for  nn  h<  :»rt  to 
slow  down,  and  expecting  every  nunute  tli.it 
Mrs.  Smedley  would  rusli  out  uf  her  room, 
and  scream  murder  for  all  she  was  worth. 
But  she  never  showed  up,  and  1  foiitul  out 
in  the  morning  that  she  had  taken  the 
sovmd  of  the  gini  for  :i  cla]i  of  thunder,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it. 

*4  hadn't  been  scared  up  to  that  time,  but 
now  I  was  in  a  regular  funk.  I  thought 
that  at  last  I  had  got  the  right  hang  of  iIk- 
matter.  Says  I  to  myself,  'you"\e  got 
llie  delirmm  tremens,  jjure  as  a  gun. 
Vou'U  see  snakes  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  you'll  probably  die,  and  Ix; 
preached  about  as  an  awful  warning  against 
intemperance.'   Coasidering  I  never  drank 


anything,  except  a  little  whisky  once  in 
a  blue  moon,  I  thought  it  was  pretty 

hard  t!iat  1  should  have  the  delirium 
tremens  without  any  liquor  to  show  for  it. 
I*ut  there  wiis  no  denying  tlie  fact,  as  I 
thought  I  was  seeing  the  worst  sort  of 
visions,  and  I  couldn't  do  that  unless  my 
intellects  w  ere  out  of  gear.  I  made  up  my 
that  I  would  go  anrl  see  the  doctor 
the  tirst  thing  in  tlie  iiK»rning,  and  when  I 
was  able  to  get  on  my  legs  again  and  find 
my  way  into  bed,  I  was  about  as  miserable 
as  a  man  could  be. 

"Our  doctor  old  Doctor  Starkweather — 
was  one  of  the  smartest  men  in  his  pro- 
fession in  the  whole  stale  of  Minnesota. 
He  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  a 
man's  interior  and  what  was  good  for  it ; 
antl  he  knew  besides,  a  lot  of  things  that 
hardly  an\l>oily  else  knew.  One  of 
lliem  was  ICgyptian  affairs.  He  could  tell 
you  the  names  of  all  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  how  they  came  to  be  elected,  and  what 
their  policy  was  about  the  tarilT,  and  sudk 
things.  Thev  said  he  fnuM  read  Kgypt- 
tian  writing,  as  easy  as  you  or  1  could  read 
the  .spelling  book. 

**  I  went  round  to  his  office  just  as  soon 
as  I  had  had  my  breakfast,  and  said  to  him, 
'Doc!  I've  lieen  seeing  things,  and  I'm 
clean  tiff  my  liead.' 

** '  Rubl)ish  !  '  says  he.  *  VouYe  not  a 
drinking  man,  and  you  couldn't  see  things 
if  you  tried.  You  haven't  got  imagination 
enough  to  liave  a  nif^tmare.* 

'  Of  course  T  have  alwa\  s  Ix  en  a  sober 
ntan,'  says  I,  *  but  all  the  same,  I've  been 
seeing  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  don't 
exist.  Why,  doc !  for  the  last  two  or  three 
n.'ul  ;  ,  I  \  i  ^  n  people  with  animal  heads, 
and  .\ral)  clothes,  jjromenading  round  my 
house,  as  free  and  <  ass'  as  you  choose. 
And  I've  shot  at  them,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  shot  went  clean  through 
them,  without  hurting  anything  but  the 
funiilure.  \'ou  tell  me  wliat  that  means, 
if  it  don  t  me  an  that  I'm  off  m\'  lu-atl.' 

** '  it  does  sound  >orl  of  luny,  and  that's  a 
fact,*  says  the  doctor.  *Just  )'ou  tell  me 
the  whok;  story  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
don't  leave  out  the  ihingN  that  you  think 
ain't  of  any  importance.    They  're  ihe  very 
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things  that  a  doctor  wants  to  hear.' 
Well !  I  told  him  all  about  it.  I  didn't 
even  forget  to  mention  the  strange  bull  that 
came  among  my  cattle,  for  I  had  begun 
to  think  he  was  imaginary',  just  like  the 
folks  that  came  into  my  house.  The 
doctor  sat  and  listene<l  without  saying  a 
word,  and  when  I  was  through  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  ever  read  anything  about 
Egypt. 

"  •  Nothing  except  what's  in  the  Bible,' 
says  I. 

•*  Starkweather  got  up  and  brought  me  a 


big  bcM>k  with  a  lot  of  pictures  in  it.  *  Vou 
look  through  that,'  says  he,  'and  tell  me 
if  you  find  any  of  your  friends  that  have 
been  making  free  with  your  house.' 

"  I  lo<»ki(l  at  the  pictures,  and  there  were 
all  the  folks  that  I  had  seen,  and  a  lot 
more.  There  was  the  hawk-headed  chap 
as  natural  as  life,  and  the  fellow  with  the 
dog  s  head,  and  the  woman  with  the  cat  s 
head,  and  the  owner  of  the  bird  of  para- 
dise head  gear ;  and  there  were  their 
names — Anubis,  and  Isis,  and  Pasht,  and 
so  on.    I  turned  back  to  the  first  page  of 


the  book,  and  found  that  it  was  an  account 
of  the  Egyptian  gods. 

"  I  d  never  seen  the  book  before,  ar^d  I 
had  never  heard  of  the  Egyptian  gfxis  by 
name.  I  supjxjsed  that  the  Egyptians  had 
bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone,  as  the 
hymn  said,  but  according  to  this  book 
their  gods  were  exactly  like  the  people  I 
had  seen  in  my  house. 

"  I  looked  at  the  doctor,  and  I  says  : 
'  Well  !  1 11  be  everlastingly  gosh  darned  !  ' 

"  *  You're  no  more  craiv  than  I  am,'  says 
Starkweather.    '  ^\'hy,  man,  you've  seen  the 

gods  of  Egypt, 
right  here  in 
Minnesota  It's 
the  most  won- 
derful thing 
that  has  ever 
happened,  and 
I  can  t  tell  you 
how  I  envy 
you.' 

•**  Do  you 
mean  to  say,' 
says  I,  'that 
the  Egyptian 
gods  were  ever 
alive,  and  they 
are  living  still, 
and  gallivant- 
ing round  my 
house  ?  Tell 
me  something 
easier.  I  can't 
take  that  in, 
even  when 
you  tell  it  to 
me.' " 

"•Mr.  Griffin,'  says  the  doctor,  'I've 
learned  one  thing  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
and  that  is  not  to  disbelieve  anything  with- 
out good  evidence.  Some  folks  won't  be- 
lieve anything  unless  they  have  proof  of  it, 
and  I  don't  say  they  are  wrong,  but  where 
most  everybody  makes  a  mistake  is  in  dis- 
believing things  that  seem  improbable. 
Now  up  to  this  morning  I  should  pro- 
bably have  s;iiti  that  llie  l-lgyptian  gods 
were  a  delusi«in  and  an  imiK)siure,  but 
you  see  now  I  should  have  been  wrong. 
Here's  sufi'icient  proof  they  are  alive  and 
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haunting  your  house ;  and  bdng  a  sensible 

man  I  believe  it.  Just  you  think  a  bit. 
i-{o\v  roulJ  you  iniai:iiK'  that  you  saw  five 
distinct  gods  for  that  luiU  that  visited  you 
was  Apis,  who  was  a  leading  god  among  the 
Bgyptuns — and  describe  their  exact  ap* 
pearance,  when  you  had  never  even  heard 
that  there  were  such  gods  ?  Suppase  you 
should  see  four  men  in  your  parlour,  who-;*' 
appearance  was  peculiar,  and  you  should 
afterwards  see  the  photographs  of  those 
men  ?  Wouldn't  you  know  that  you  had 
really  met  them,  and  that  you  were  not 
dreaming  when  you  saw  them  in  your 
parlour  or  walking  up  your  garret  stairs  ?  If 
you  don't  believe  that  you  have  seen  the 
Egyptian  gods  just  you  explain  the  thii^  in 
some  other  way,  if  you  can.  YouH  have  a 
gpod  time  doing  it.' 

"*  Doc,'  says  I,  '  r\e  alwa\s  been  in  the 
habit  of  believing  tliat  what  you  didn't 
know  wasn't  worth  knowing,  but  this  thing 
gets  me.  If  youd  said  that  Jonah's  private 
whale  was  swimming  around  in  your  duek 
jx>nd,  or  that  Balaam's  ass  was  in  your  hack 
garden  making  a  speech  in  favour  ol  the 
demociatic  ticket,  I  could  believe  you,  for 
Jonah's  whale  and  Balaam's  ass  were 
Biblical  animals,  and  consequently  any  sort 
of  miracle  might  happen  about  them.  But 
when  you  say  tl\at  my  house  is  iniesled  by 
Egyptian  gods,  you  ask  me  to  believe  like 
the  heathen  do^  and  not  like  an  American 
Christian.' 

"'Oh'  very  well,'  says  the  dortor.  '  Tf 
you  prefer  to  l>elieve  that  you  ve  got 
delirium  tremens  by  drinking  Mississippi 
water,  suit  yourself.  Only  I  wish  you'd  let 
me  come  over  to  your  house  to-night,  and 
have  a  look  at  the  gods.  I'erliaps  if  I 
saw  them  as  well  as  you.  iliat  would 
convince  you  that  what  I've  been  saying  is 
true.' 

Of  course  I  asked  the  doctor  to  come 

o\er  and  see  the  show,  so  that  night  he 
came  over  to  my  hou'^c.  and  we  sat  up  till 
midnight  in  my  room,  waiting  for  tlie  gods 
to  show  up.  They  were  late  that  night, 
but  just  after  twelve  I  saw  the  chap  with 
the  hawk's  head  stealing  upstairs,  as 
cautious  as  a  buiglar  with  india-rubber 
shoes. 


"  'That's  Horus,'  savs  the  doctor.  *  Now 

perhaps  you'll  believe  what  I  told  you.' 

"  '  I  give  in,'  says  I.  *  If  you  sec  him  he 
must  be  real.'  And  \\itli  that  the  whole 
gang  of  gods  came  creepia;;  upstairs, 
making  for  the  garret,  as  I  judged.  There 
were  more  of  them  than  ever,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  new  comers  wore  heads  like 
human  hein<^s,  which  showed,  according  to 
my  idea,  that  the\  were  high-class  go<ls. 

"'There's nothing  m  your  garret,'  says 
the  doctor,  *  that  came  from  Eg>'pt  ?  No 
jewellery,  nor  nothing  of  that  sort  ?  * 

"*  Hold  on,'  savs  I.  '  There's  a  mummy 
there,  though  I'd  forgot  all  about  it.  Can 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
business  ? ' 

"'Of  oooTK  it  has,'  says  the  doctor. 
*  That  mummy  is  probably  the  mummy  of 
some  i)riest.  nr  kint;.  or  otiier  important 
iigyplian,  that  was  put  under  the  sjHrcial 
care  of  the  gods.  If  you'd  mentioned  the 
mummy  to  me  this  morning  it  would  have 
explained  the  wliole  business,  but  that's  the 
way  folks  always  do  when  they  consult  a 
doctor.  They  never  think  to  mention 
thin^  that  would  give  him  real  informa- 
tion. It's  that  mummy  that  draws  the 
gods  here,  and  as  long  as  you  have  it  in 
the  house  you'll  be  overrun  with  them.' 

"  *  Doc  I'  says  I,  '  111  make  you  a  pie- 
sent  of  that  mummy !  You  take  it  over  to 
your  house,  and  the  gods  will  follow  it. 
If  you're  partial  to  that  sort  of  society,  you 
can  have  it  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.* 

"  Starkweather  just  jumjjcd  at  the  ofler, 
for  he  wasn't  afraid  of  anything.  He  said 
the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  gods  of 
Egypt  was  priceless,  and  he  started  in- 
stantly for  hf)me  to  make  a  plaee  for  the 
mummy  where  his  wife  wouldn  t  find  it. 
Vou  never  saw  a  man  more  ple.ased  than 
he  was,  though  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me 
see  why  a  man  should  be  pleased  by  my 
giving  him  the  means  of  baiting  his  house 
for  gods,  and  so  clearing  the  nuisances  off 
my  pri.'mises, 

**\Ve  carried  the  mummy  over  to  the 
doctor's  house  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore an\l>ody  was  out  of  bed,  and  the 
doctor  put  it  in  his  ofiice  in  a  comer, 
and  stood  a  bookcase  before  it 
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"  '  ThLTc,'  says  he,  '  I  reck(m  that  the 
goils  will  he  on  hand  to-ni^'ht,  and  I'll 
interview  them,  though  I  sh(juldn't  wonder 
if  it  might  prove  to  Inr  a  little  risky.' 

*' '  W  hat  language  do  you  calculate  to 
talk  to  them  ?  '  says  I. 

*' '  I  shall  try  them  with  Arabic,'  says 
Starkweather.  'I'erhaps  they've  learned  it  in 
the  course  of  the  last  thousand  or  two  years. 
Mebbe  they'll  consider  it  sacrilege  for  me 
to  ask  them  (|uestions,  but  in  the  interests 
of  science  I  shan't  stop  to  consider  their 
prejudices.  If  they  do  cut  up  rough,  why 
I  shall  have  to  promise  to  offer  a  siK-rifice 
in  my  back  yard.  That  will  probably 
snKK)th  them  d«nvn  ' 


"  What  happened  the  following  night  in 
the  doctor's  office  nobody  ever  knew.  His 
wife  afterwards  told  me  that  she  didn't  get 
asleep  as  s(K)n  as  usual  that  night,  and  she 
heard  the  df)Ctor  talking  in  his  office  with 
somebody,  but  she  naturally  thought  he 
was  talking  with  a  patient.  Hy  and  by 
she  heard  a  heavy  fall,  and  after  it  got 
to  be  hours  beyond  the  doctors  usual 
time  for  coming  to  bed,  she  went  down 
stairs  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She 
found  Starkweather  lying  dead  on  his 
office  floor  ;  and  the  screaming  that  she 
did  roused  the  house  in  no  time. 

"  Of  course  there  was  an  incjuest,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  doctor  had  died  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.     Hut  there  was  one 
mighty  (jueer  thing  about  it  which  no- 
biuly  c(juld  explain. 

"  There  wa^i  a  blue  mark  on  the 
(Icwtor's  chest,  which  one  doctor  who 
testified  said  was  precisely  like  a  mark 
he  had  fmce  .seen  on  the  chest  of  *x 
man  who  had  been  killed  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning  ;  but  as  it  was  certain  that 
nobotly  had  heard  thunder  in  the  night, 
and  that  the  sky  had  been  without  a 

cloud     for  a 
Shf  found  St.trht'fathfr    full    week,  of 
lv,\!i  ,i,aJ  on  tlu  ..pee   course  Stark- 

weather  could 
not  |)ossibly 
have  been 
struck  bv  li  'ht- 
ning. 

"  I  took  the 
opport  unity 
while  the  fune- 
ral was  getting 
ready  to  steal 
that  mummy, 
and  take  it 
back  to  my 
house.  I  didn't 
lose  any  time 
in  chopping  it 
up,  and  put- 
ting the  pieces 
on  the  fire. 
It  bhi/ed  like 
soft  coal,  and 
in      a  little 
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while  there  was  nothing  left  of  it  but 
iishes.    I  ne^'er  saw  a  single  god  after 

that,  and  I  needn't  say  that  I  didn't  want 
to  sec  any.  My  idea  always  was  that 
Starkwcattier  imd  taken  some  sort  of 
liberty  with  some  one  of  the  guds,  and 
that  in  some  peculiar  way  the  gods  made 
an  end  of  him. 

"That's  wh)  I  .uhise  yf>u  to  have  no- 
thing whatever  tu  do  witii  mummies.  V'uu 


might  buy  a  mummy  and  be  none  the 
worse  for  it;  and  then  again  you  might 

happen  on  one  that  would  fill  your  housje 
with  gods,  which  would  Ix'  worse  than  any 
of  the  original  plagues  of  li^gypL  Total 
abstinence  from  mummies  is  the  only  safe 
way;  and  if  you're  the  reasonable  man 
that  I  take  you  to  he,  I've  prtiljably  con- 
vinced you  of  it ;  at  all  events  I've  given 
you  pretty  fair  warning. 


MY  LADY 

By  JAMES  GRAHAM 

MV  lady  frowns,  and  darkly  lowers 
The  coming;  storm :  o'er  nuKir  and  lea 
A  cold  wind  shakes  thf  (Ir»M)ping  flowers, 
And  to  his  hive  returns  tlie  bee. 
The  birds  on  every  shaking  bough 
Have  ceased  their  .song,  and  shivering  sit, 
"The  storm  will  soon  be  on  us  now— 
A  jK-rfect  deluge,  too,  I  wit/' 
The  lapwing,  with  her  ncite  tiMlurn, 
Calls  out  in  anguish  o'er  the  downs, 
*\s  if  her  very  :>oul  was  torn 
With  hopeless  grief.    My  lady  frowns. 

My  lady  sighs    a  little  rift 

Of  blue  comes  peeping  through  the  grey, 

And  slow  the  flowers  their  petals  lift — 

"  An  anxious  moment  this,"  they  say. 

The  birds  begin  to  softly  chirp, 

.And  move  a  little  on  the  tree. 

And  try  to  get  a  tiny  peep, 

To  see  what's  really  going  to  be. 

The  lapwing,  too,  though  weather-proof. 

Has  ceased  her  wild  i!is<  i  inlant  rriesj 

One  valiant  sparrow  niounts  the  roof, 

There  yet  is  hojn;.    My  lady  sighs. 

My  lady  smiK.'s.  the  sun  comes  ni-i. 
And  gilds  the  whole  wide  woriii  anew; 
The  exultant  songsters  dart  about, 
And  pour  their  carols  to  the  blue. 
Each  linv  llowerel  lifts  its  head 
To  meet  the  sunbeam's  tender  kiss, 
.\nd  drr.ims  within  its  cf»v  bed 
That  lile  is  full  of  perU-ct  bliss. 
And  I,  I  think  the  very  same— 
The  happiest  in  these  happy  isles; 
There  iieer  was  vcrMj  niv  jov  to  frame, 
W  hen  lovingly  niy  lady  snules. 
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By  S.  M.  WATT 


IN   the  North  of   Linrtilnshirc,  on  the 
great  plain  that  sweeps  down  to  the 
Humber,  stands  in  isolated  grandeur  the 

most  bcaittifnl  gatt-liousc  in  England. 
Built  in  the  fourteenth  tx-ntur}',  it  formed 
the  majestic  entrance  to  tlie  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary  of  Thorntont  the  whole  precincts  of 
which  once  covered  loo  acres,  surrounded 
by  moat  and  ramparts.  Of  the  Abbey 
itself  only  a  fragment  of  the  south  transept 
wall,  and  a  jxirt  d  the  octagonal  Chapter 
House  remain.  A  traveller  who  visited 
Thornton  in  1697  was  amazed  at  the 
number  (>f  statues  and  rich  CK)thic  orna- 
ments which  In  found  there;  but  in  the 
following  centLity  the  ruins  were  ruthlessly 
carted  away  as  \aluable  building  material 
in  a  district  where  stone  is  scarce.  This 
vandalism  was  put  an  end  to  in  1816,  when 
the  Abbey  became  the  pr<)[)Lrty  of  the 
VarlH)rfniL;h  faniilv.  Thr  ( i.iu- house  is 
Seldom  visited  by  the  tourist.  Students  of 
Gothic  architecture  are  familiar  with  its 
name,  for  it  is  frequently  cited  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  s|iecimens  of  the  transition 
frcjm  I^ie  Decorated  to  Early  Terpen- 
dicular. 

Although  so  Itttlc  trace  remains  of  this 
once  famous  monastic  house,  yet  of  its 
history  there  exists  a  more  complete  and 
interesting  chronic  Ic  than  of  any  other 
foundation  of  the  same  period  ;  but  that 
too  seems  neglected  and  forgotten  a 
lupcr  folio,  lying  among  the  Tanner 
Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It 
was  written  anonymously,  and  in  ver>- 
imperfect  I^itin,  by  ont*  of  the  r  uions  who 
had  free  access  to  the  ar<  iii\es  of  the 
Abbey,  probably  between  1500  and  1536. 
It  covers  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred 
yean>,  Init  only  a  small  portion  of  it  has 
been  translated. 

1  his  namelos  annalist  tells  us  tliat  the 
Abbey  of  Thornton  was  founded  in  the 
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reign  of  King  Stephen,  on  St.  Hilary's 
Day,  1159,  by  William  le  Gros,  who,  forty 
years  later,  chose  it  as  his  last  resting- 
place  from  among  the  many  religious 
houses  he  had  built  in  Normandy  and 
England.  The  great-grandson  of  this 
**  eminent  founder  of  monasteries,"  as  the 
annalist  calls  him,  died  at  Amiens  in  1260^ 
and  he  al^o  (hose  to  be  buried  at 
Thomt'in  that  his  Ixxly  might  lie  at  his 
nujther  s  feet.  His  heart  he  left  to  the 
Convent  at  Meau.x,  to  be  placed  near  his 
daughter  wlio  had  been  buried  there  in 
the  presbytery. 

Tliornton  was  founded  as  a  Priory  for 
IJIack  Canons— a  strict  Augustinian  order 
of  Prcsbyter.s  -an.l  (  K  rk>,  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  organiseii  h)  St.  .\ugustine  in  395, 
but  not  constituted  an  Order  till  106 1, 
by  Pope  Ale.viinder  11.  Introduced  from 
Normandy  by  I.anfranc,  the  Order  seems 
to  luve  flourished  on  English  soil,  for  at 
the  Dilution  the  Block  Canons  possessed 
175  monastic  establishments.  A  kinsman 
erf' William  le  Gros  was  Prior  of  Kirkham, 
in  Yorkshire,  an  earlier  foundation  be1o!>g. 
ing  to  the  same  Order,  and  he  installed 
twelve  of  his  canons  at  Thornton  to  form 
the  new  community,  making  one  of  their 
nunilx  r  the  first  prior. 

A  hard,  stern  life  thry  led,  in  tlinse 
early  tlays.  Rou^etl  from  sleep  for  a  long 
midnight  service,  they  had  again  to 
assemble  in  the  chapel  before  daybn»ik. 
Prayer  being  ended,  they  went  out  into  the 
misty  dawn  to  work  in  field  or  garden  until 
noon,  with  one  short  interval  for  more 
chanting  and  prayer,  followed  by  a  frugal 
meal,  at  which  wine  w-as  allowed  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  and  of  which  they 
|)artook  in  utter  silence.  From  noon  till 
three  o\  l<  It  k  they  were  permitted  to  read, 
and  from  that  hour  till  dusk  more  manual 
bbour.   Such  was  the  daily  routine.  We 
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can  picture  them  on  the  level  Lincolnshire 
fields,  dressed  in  ihcir  long  black  cassocks 
and  white  rochets,  wearing  the  sfjuare  caps 
and  long  beards  which  distinguished  iheni 
from  monks  of  the  same  order.  As  an 
outer  garment  they  wore  a  black  cloak  or 
hood. 

As  rich  endowments  flowed  in,  the 
Abbots  of  Thornton  seem  to  have  dejxirteil 
from  this  simplicity  of  life,  for  in  1.^93  we 
find  that  Thomas  de  (iretham,  the  four- 
teenth Abbot,  was  dejK)sed  for  conduct  so 
reprehensible  that  the  two  leaves  <if  the 
chronicle  on  which  it  is  recorded  have  been 
torn  out,  and  a  foot-note  explains  that  this 
was  done  to  prevent  scandal  to  the  Church. 
It  w;i,s  this  'I'homas  de  Gretham,  who,  in 
13S0,  obtained  permission  from  Richard  11. 
to  build  the  great  fortified  gate-house.  The 
position  of  the  Abbey  near  the  mouth  of 
the  H umber  probably  made  it  advisable  to 
have  a  place  of  refuge  in  (Mse  of  invasion. 
And  so  they  built  this  lordly  castle,  with  its 
six  embattled  turrets,  and  rich  G<ithic 
ornament,  which  also  served  as  a  residence 
for  the  Abbot. 


In  1443  the  annalist  makes  this  sinister 
entry  regarding  Thomas  Multon,  the 
eighteenth  Abbot.  "  He  hath  no  obit  as 
the  other  Abbots  have,  and  the  place  of  his 
burial  has  not  been  found."  But  Stukeley, 
who  visited  the  ruins  in  1 722,  gives  us  in- 
formation which  sheds  a  somewhat  ghastly 
light  on  this  subject.  He  tells  us  that,  in 
taking  down  an  old  wall  in  the  AblK-y,  a 
human  skeleton  was  found  immured  with  a 
table,  b<M)k,and  candlestick.  Tradition  has 
always  asserted  that  one  of  the  Abbots 
undenvent  this  dread  penalty,  but  whether 
it  was  meted  out  to  Thomas  de  Gretham  or 
Walter  Multon  has  not  been  ascertained. 

I'Vom  this  dark  picture  it  is  a  relief  to 
turn  to  a  more  genial  aspect  of  life  at  St. 
Mary  of  Thornton.  In  1517  the  Abbot, 
'Thomas  Butterwi4  k,  obtained  a  bull,  em- 
powering him  and  his  successors  to  wear 
the  mitre,  and  all  the  other  ornaments  per- 
taining to  his  olVice.  He  furnished  the 
guest  rooms  with  l)eds  that  had  hanging 
curtains,  bought  an  organ,  and  gave  to  the 
persons  who  jjresided  in  the  choir  a 
roasted  pig  on  Sunday  for  dinner.    "  For 
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which,  and  other  good  works,"  says  the 
annalist,   "  God  rest  his  soul.'' 

W'r  now  come  to  the  days  of  tlie  last 
Abbot,  Edniond  Sotheby.  He  it  was  who 
held  the  crozier  when  Henry  VHI.  and  his 
Queen,  Catherine  Howard,  visited  Thorn- 
ton Abbey  in  154O,  and  the  Al)bot  and  his 
Canons  s\ve|)t  out  through  the  great  gate- 
way to  meet  the  royal  guests.  Henry  was 
returning  from  his  progress  in  the  north, 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  meeting  at 
York,  in  the  middle  of  September,  his 
young  nephew.  King  James  V.  of  Scotland. 
This  meeting  was  prevented  by  Cardinal 
Beaton — a  step  which  led  to  the  disasters 


cattle  were  distrained  upon  ground  called 
Calwydge  Staff  for  his  lack  of  payment  of 
rent,  '  an  interesting  decree,  coming  from 
a  king  at  that  moment  calculating  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  him  through 
the  confiscation  of  the  wealth  Ix-longing  to 
the  Abbey.  On  the  return  of  the  Court 
from  this  royal  progress  the  impeachment 
of  Catherine  Howarti  t<Mik  place,  and  sonic 
of  the  misdeeds  attributed  to  her  were 
a.ssigned  to  her  .stay  in  Lincolnshire. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  Abbey 
of  Thornton  was  dissolved.  Its  staff  of 
twenty-one  ser>ants  was  dismi.ssed,  among 
them  a  larderer  and  potager,  a  master  cook 
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Found  in  Ihc  Old  Creek  at  Thornton  Abt>ey,  and  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lord  Varboroiigh. 
The  Inscription  on  the  reverse  reads  "SINUM  SUDM  APERVIT  EGENIS"— //r  o;»rru  his  bnait  to  thost  in  uant. 


that  overwhelmed  Scotland  in  the  following 
year.  The  tragic  defeat  of  Sol  way  Moss, 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  the  death  of 
the  broken-hearted  king,  to  whom,  in  his 
last  dark  hours,  the  news  of  the  birth  of  his 
little  daughter,  Marie  Stuart,  came  only  as 
a  harbinger  of  further  w(k'.  "  //  came  wit/i 
a  /ass,  J0///1  a  /ass  it  7vi//  )io" 

On  their  return  journey,  Henn,'  and  his 
<|ueen  crossed  the  Humber  at  Itarrow,  on 
()ct<»ber  5th,  and  spent  some  days  at 
Thornton  Abbey.  At  a  Cabinet  Council 
held  here  on  October  Sth  we  find  it 
decrt^ed  in  answer  to  a  petition  presented 
to  Henry  two  days  previously-  "that  Sir 
Ralph  Longford  should,  I>efore  AH  Hallow 
Tide,  recompense  the  poor   man  whose 


with  three  bovs,  two  swineherds,  a  keejKT 
of  ducks  and  wildfowl,  a  curer  of  herrings, 
and  the  sub-cellarer's  boy.  The  mere 
names  give  a  glimpse  of  monastic  life  in  the 
Tudor  I'eritHl.  The  Abbot  was  granted  a 
I)ension  of  ^8  a  year,  and  each  of  the  six 
Canons   received   one   of  13s.  4d. 

Henry  was  not  altogether  unmindful  of  his 
magnificent  reception  at  Thornton,  for  he 
left  the  greater  portion  of  the  lamls  to 
endow  a  college,  which  in  its  turn  was 
dissolved  twelve  years  later. 

In  1549  the  Abbey  was  leased  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  afterwards  to  his  son, 
and  then  j)as>e  1  by  sale  from  one  family 
to  another,  till,  in  1816,  it  became  the 
property  of  the   Varbort)Ugh   family,  to 
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whom  it  still  Wlongs.  Recently  Ix)rvl 
N'arljorough  has  had  the  ruins  fcntvd  in. 
A  caretaker's  cottage,  carefully  desij^ned  to 
harmonise  as  far  a.s  possible  with  the 
artrhitecture  of  the  gate-house,  has  been 
erected  in  the  courtyard  where  the  granary, 
store-house,  and  brew-house  of  the  Abbey 
formerly  stood  ;  and  he  has  generously 
thrown  open  to  the  public  the  gate-hcjuse 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey. 

No  restorations  disfigure  the  l>eautiful  old 
building,  but  since  1816  it  has  been  re- 
riKjfed  in  a  skillfully  unobtrusive  manner, 
and  mf)st  carefully  preserved.  In  the 
course  of  recent  improvements  a  relic  of 
the  visit  of  Henry  VUI.  to  Thornton  was 
dug  up,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  siher  coin 
bearing  that  king  s  image  and  superscrip- 
tion, and  the  two  keys  that  show  It  had 
been  .struck  at  York. 

In  cleaning  out  tlie  creek  at  Thornton,  a 
brc)n/e  medal  of  I'ope  lnn<Ment  v.as 
found  by  one  of  the  labourers. 

Finding  myself  in  Lincolnshire  last  year 
in  the  late  autumn,  I  re-visited  Thornton. 


In  one  of  his  mar\ellous  word-pictures  of 
his  native  country  that  he  loved  so  well, 
Tennyson  has  tlescribetl  the  landscape,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  gate-house  stands, 
exactly  as  it  looked  that  afternoon. 

"  .  .  .  .  .\  full-fed  river  winding  slow 
By  herd*  upon  .in  endless  jd.-iin, 

Tlic  ragged  rims  of  thumlcr  liroixlinR  low, 
With  shadow-streaka  ui  rain." 

And  no  more  harmonious  setting  could 
be  found  for  this  majestic  gate-house,  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  the  .\bbey  to  which 
it  formed  the  entrance  being  almost  oblite- 
rated from  the  face  of  the  earth.  'The  (jld 
iron-studded  doors  moved  creakily  on  their 
massive  hinges,  and  a  group  of  aged  elm 
trees,  clustering  round  the  hoary  walls, 
swaye«l  and  muttered  mournfully  in  the 
melan«  holy  west  wind. 

In  **  Thornton  Abbey,"  a  pwrn  written 
in  liS^S  we  find  the  following  description  of 
the  gatev.ay  as  it  looked  in  the  days  of  its 
glcuy  : 

"  Meanwhile  the  Knight  and  all  bis  state 
Ins|K-ct  the  Abbey's  stately  gate. 
Complete  with  all  that  >houId  belong 
To  mditury  fortress  strong. 
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He  views  the  iron-studiled  doois. 

The  xauhcd  roof,  and  corridor^. 

And  lurrcU  through  whoso  pieicc<!  walls 

Machiolnte,  the  weight  nii^ht  fall 

Of  ■^raldin^  slreanT^  "f  rnolien  leail 

Upon  besiegers'  fated  hcaci. 

Now  passing  up  the  newel  sbain, 

To  n  Inr^e  chamber  he  repairs, 

In  whotic  fair  l>ay  of  painted  gloss 

The  priest  to  workmen  said,  the  mass; 

A  nmncrons  'rfKip,  whose  skilful  toil 
Had  linuhed  now  tlio  stately  pile.** 

Tlie  gate-house  is  built  uf  brick,  with 
Stone  dressings,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  brickwork,  not  Roman, 
to  be  Seen  in  England.    I'\)ur  octaj^onal 

turrets  divide  the  west  front  intti  tliree 
coiii|>artment.s,  filled  with  five  niches,  tiiree 
in  the  centre  division  and  one  on  each 
side.   The  niches  are  double  storied,  with 

very  rich  CanOpics,  and  were  tiriginally 
filled  with  ten  statues,  only  six  of  which 

remain. 

The  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
occupy  the  three  central  upper  niches,  the 
middle  figure  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 

of  the  Virgin,  who  (KTcupit  s  the  centre 
niche  <m  the  lower  stage.  On  her  right  is 
St.  John  the  Baptist  with  the  lamb,  on  her 
left  the  figure  of  a  bishop,  probably  St. 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippt^  in  Africa, 
from  whom  the  order  took  its  name. 
Where  the  turrets  flank  the  central  arch- 
way, thev  are  ornamentetl  with  brackets 
supj)ortetl  by  crouching  figures,  and  sur- 
mounted with  beautifully  wrought  canopies. 
The  facade  is  extended  on  each  side  by  a 
flanking  wall,  ending  in  a  round  turret. 
All  the  six  turrets  were  formerly  rrowned 
with  iKittiements.  The  barbit,an  in  front 
of  the  gate-house  is  a  more  recent  addi' 
tion,  and  was  probably  built  about  the 
beginning  ai  the  sixteenth  (%ntury. 

As  s\v-  jxiss  under  the  central  archway, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  blank  arches,  and 
ornamented  with  very  graceful  lianging 
foliations,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  details  of  the  gate-house — its 
wonderful  vaultitig.  The  mouitlings  of  the 
rihs  intersect,  a  ver\*  rnre  feature  in  Krv^li^li 
(iothic  ;  I  luive  seen  it  only  in  York  and 
Beverley  Minsters,  though  it  is  frequently 


found  in  German  vaulting.  The  carving 
of  the  corbels  and  bosses  is  especially  bold 

and  spititrd. 

The  Last  i  ront  is  divided  into  similar 
compartments,  but  instead  of  canopied 
niches,  they  contain  two  lovely  windows — 
that  in  the  lower  stage  being  ccjnsidered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  oriels  in  exisl- 
enre.  The  upper  mullioned  window, 
under  its  low  four-centred  arch,  is  also  a 
thing  of  great  beauty. 

A  newel  staircase,  with  most  delicately 
sculptured  roof,  leads  to  the  large  hospitium^ 
or  "guesten  hall."  Above  this  h.iM  was 
another  large  room,  probably  the  armoury, 
but  the  floor  between  has  disappeared,  and 
the  lower  hall  is  open  to  the  roof.  The 
walls  of  the  Gate-house  are  nearly  six  feet 
thick,  and  many  rmiral  rhanibcrs  and  pas- 
sap's,  and  small  Iurrct-ror)ni-<.  surroiuul  the 
two  large  central  hails,     i  he  "guesten  liall  ' 

is  lighted  by  the  oriel  window  already 
mentioned.  The  piscina  and  aumbrey  in 
the  bay  show  that  this  beautiful  window, 
facing  the  rising  sun,  was  used  as  an 
oratory ;  and  here  an  early  mass  was 
always  celebrated  before  the  departure  of 
travellers. 

With  this  tender  light  on  t'b  old 
monastic  life  of  England,  in  the  days 
when,  in  many  instances,  "  The  property 
of  the  C'hurch  was  the  heritage  of  the 
|x>or,  and  the  abbot's  crozier  was  a  more 
ready  protection  of  the  oppressed  than 
the  svvr)rd  of  the  baron,  or  llie  toni^ue  of 
the  eoiiriier.''  I  cUise  these  memories  of 
Thornton  Abi.)ey  and  its  magnificent 
Gate-house. 
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By  DORA  GREEN 

PART  I 

Fear  no  more  tbe  heat  o*  the  sun 

(Jr  till-  furious  winter's  rafjcs ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  bast  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages." 

THE  words  Imike  with  ;i  si>bbiiig 
breath,  a»d  Sir  Kichurd  Ilurrcll, 
who  had  dmwn  rein  to  hearken,  turned 
in  his  saddle  to  see  whence  such  sounds 
could  come. 

"Fear  no  more  ** 

Aj^ain  that  sliflcd  sob,  antl  the  voice 
died  quite  away.  I'here  was  no  human 
form  to  be  seen  on  all  the  lonely  sweep 
of  moorland,  and  Sir  Richard,  listening 
in  tlif  dctj)  silence,  felt  a  sudden  fear 
strike  chill  on  him.  A  moment  he 
waited,  not  stirrinj^,  while  the  wind 
caught  at  his  crimson  scarf  and  blew 
back  his  floating  hair;  then  his  impatient 
horse,  pawing  ^rply  on  the  stones  of 
the  path,  arou.sed  him. 

•'Tu-sli!"  hr  nuittcrriJ,  *' A  lMkisI  would 
scarce  lamcat  in  Will  bhak.speajc  s  worils ; 
but  I  will  .search  out  the  secret,  and  that 
speedUy." 

Dismounting,  he  flung  his  bridle  rein 
over  the  branch  of  a  gnarled  and 
stunted  oak,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  tangled  growth  (ringing  the  bridle 
track.  After  he  had  thus  broken  a  path 
for.  some  three  paces,  the  breast  high 
bracken  and  bramble  ceased  suddenly, 
and  a  clear  spam  o[)cned  before  him. 
A  single  grey  boulder  rose  gaunt  and 
bare  in  the  nndst,  and  beside  it  knelt 
a  girl,  bowed  over  the  fallen  form  of  a 
man.  It  was  from  her,  doubtless,  had 
come  the  sounds  of  words  and  weeping, 
for  the  silent  lips  of  her  companion 
would  assuredly  never  pari  again.  Sir 
Ridiard  advanced  slowly,  and  not  until 
he  was  close  to  her  did  the  girl  hear 
his  footstep;  then  she  half  turned, 
flinging  out  her  arm  as  if  In  protection, 
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across  the  still  thing  no  earthly  power 
could  harm.  So  tlie  two  fronted  each 
other  for  a  nionuat,  'Then  the  girl 
dropped  her  liand,  and  Sir  Richard, 
who  had  doffed  his  hat  as  one  un- 
wittingly entering  a  holy  place,  drew  a 
step  nearer. 

"May  I  not  he1[)  you,  fair  mistress?" 
he  questioned.  "  \  ou  arc  alone,  in  sore 
trouble." 

"There  is  none  can  help  me,"  she 

answered  sadly. 

"But  surely,"  he  urged,  "surely  you 
would  have  aid  summoned  in  such 
extremity  ?  " 

"Aid?"  she  repeated  the  word  in  the 
same  diill  tone,  "What  aid  can  avail? 
He  is  dead — • — "  and  with  that  her  calm 
failed  her.  "Dead!"  she  cried,  "gone 
from  me  I  Since  I  must  be  alone  hence- 
forth, \vhy  need  I  turn  to  others  now? 
Had  you  not  come  upon  me,  I  had 
begun  here  now  to  make  ready  " 

Sli^*  did  not  end  in  words,  but  signed 
to  wiiere,  near  by,  the  outline  of  a  grave 
was  traced  upon  the  sod;  neiir  it  lay  a. 
rough  and  rusted  spade. 

Sir  Richard  looked  at  her  in  amaze : 

"Would  you  lay  him  here?"  he 
asked.    "  It  is  not  holy  ground." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  faced 
him,  a  sudden  fire  in  her  e\  es,  which 
seemed  to  bum  away  her  tears. 

"It  is  free,"  she  cried,  "holier  than 
many  of  vfntr  c}i\!r<  hes  now.  Would  I 
go  to  yon  I'uriians—  ? she  checked 
herself,  "  but  you  are  not  of  these :  1 
crave  your  pardon,  and  would  you  indeed 
be  helpful  to  me,  then  will  you  aid  me 
to  break  this  earth  :  it  is  bitter  labour 
for  a  daughter's  hands." 

"He  was  your  father?"  and  the  youth 
looked  down  at  the  dead  man,  seeing  a 
nobly  featured  face,  much  worn,  and 
with  bitter  lines  round  the  mouth,  which 
death  had  not  yet  smoothed  away.  Then 
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he  glanced  at  the  maiden:  she  was 
beautiful,   he  thought,  though  hagg&rd 

with  grief ;  tlu  re  was  somethinij  qii:iiiit 
and  strangfj  in  her  attire,  iliough  it  was 
of  sotnbre  hue.  His  wonder  grew  as  he 
gazed ;  what  manner  of  people  were  these, 
and  how  came  this  man  to  drop  dead 
by  the  way,  uncared  for? 

"  And  you  desire  no  service  ? "  he 
ventured,  after  a  moment. 

"Only  the  dirge  he  loved  best,"  she 
returned,  "I  strove  once  to  say  it,  but 
my  voice  failed  me :  I  am  stKMiger  now." 

And  very  softly,  yet  with  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  silence  like  music, 
she  repealed  the  sweet  old  lines.  Sir 
Richard,  standing  a  little  apart,  with 
the  solemn  service  of  his  church  echoing 
in  his  thought,  could  not  but  own  to 
liimself  that  these  words,  too,  were  iair 
and  fitting. 

*'  Fear  no  luorc  the  frown  o'  tbe  great, 
Thoa  art  past  the  tyraofs  stroke ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  or  cat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  i»  .xs  the  oak : 
Tbe  sceptre,  teaming,',  phytic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust." 

The  rising  wind  moaned  a  wild  amen, 

and  then  there  was  silence  for  a  space 
on  the  desolate  hillside. 

Few  more  words  passed  between  the 
two  till  after  the  gra\e  liad  been  dug 
and  lined  with  the  yellowing  bracken. 
^\  111  II  the  earth  was  heaped  above  the 
dead,  and  the  maiden  liad  laid  thereon 
some  sprays  of  the  late  wild  honevsiurkle 
which  grew  hard  by,  they  rested  for  a 
IHde  beside  the  great  stone;  the  one 
wearied  with  his  toil,  the  other  spent  with 
her  grief. 

"He  loved  those  u  '  well?''  asked 
Sir  Richard  at  length,  following  out  his 
«»wn  ihoughu 

*'Ay,"  .she  answered  softly,  "he  loved 
the  play — I  am  named  Imogen  because 
of  it." 

Mayhap  your  father  was  himself  a 

poet  ? " 

*'  No,"  she  relumed,  "  a  player."  She 
caught  his  lode  <^  wonderment,  and  went 
quickly  on.  '*Had  he  lived  in  Shaks- 
peare's  day,  the  world  had  known  him; 


but  now  —  more  and  more  have  ye 

banished  all  fair  things  from  life.  When 
the  King  left  I^ndon,  yon  sour  fanatics 
relt  the  city  of  all  beauty  and  pagean- 
try. Since  then  we  have  wandered 
homeless,  till  at  length  my  lather  turned 
his  steps  hither  —  to  his  own  land  ■ — 
to  die.  IMethinks  'twas  partly  grief  and 
wrath  that  slew  him ;  he  wasted  day 
by  day,  and  yet  he  would  not  rest. 
'Twas  ever  his  lan^t  that  I  was  not 
a  son  to  learn  his  art  of  him;  'for 
then  I  should  not  wholly  perish,'  he 
said.  When  we  came  to  this  place 
he  could  scarce  walk.  1  won  him  to 
rest  by  tliis  stone,  but  he  was  strange 
and  fevered.  He  saw  yon  rusted  spade — 
some  peasant,  belike,  had  left  it  here 
when  railed  to  the  war,  '  And  that,'  he 
said.  '  will  serve  for  my  grave,'  and 
would  strive  to  draw  himself  the  line. 
But  when  he  saw  I  wept  he  comforted 
me:  *Nay,  child,  nay,  who  would  weep 
for  a  dream?  and  what  are  we  more? 

such  stulT  as  dreams  '  and  his  voice 

ceased,  for  he  was  very  weak.  S  o  wc 
abode  for  some  two  hours,  and  I 
brought  him  water  from  yonder  brook. 
Then  on  a  sudden  he  drew  down  my 
head  and  kissed  me.  '  To  die,'  he 
whispered,  'to  die — ^to  sieep ' — and 
tiiercwith — indeed  -lie  slepL" 

*'At  least  he  did  desire  to  rest,*' 
murmured  Richard,  longing  to  give 
some  comfort,  yet  feeling  strangely 
powerless. 

"'Tis  of  that  I  strive  to  think,"  she 
luiswercd,  w  uh  a  grateful  glance.  "  The 
world  has  grown  bitter  to  him,  empty 
of  all  joy ;  '  Tis  a  time  of  darkness,'  he 
would  say,  'and  when  men  will  so 
distort  themselves  I  marvel  not  they 
will  that  none  shall  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  them.'  Yet  he  deemed  ever  that  a 
fiiirer  day  should  come,  and  the  sun  of 
majesty  make  full  summer  again  for 
England.  Meihinks,  had  I  been  a  son, 
he  would  have  been  content,  thinking 
all  might  come  to  ine  which  he  had 
missed.  'Poor  wench,'  he  would  si^, 
'thou  hast  the  true  spirit  for't;  I  might 
have  made  thee  great.'    But  why  ist 
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that  women  should  not  play?"  and 
Imogen   turned   on   Sir  Richard  with 

sudden  passion. 

"  \ay,  I  know  not,  "  returned  he,  "  I 
had  never  thought  on't  ;  but  sure  it  is 
that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  loves  well 
the  n)ns(iues  at  Court,  wherein  also  her 
ladies  take  part,  no  man  gainsaying  them." 

"  Lo  you  now ! "  cried  the  ^nrl,  half 
starting  up,  "  there  is  no  cause  that  it 
should  not  be  so.  Tis  such  folly  that 
all  ^kspeare's  rare  ladies  —  and  the 
great  Duchess — she  of  Mai fi  -  should 
be  played  ever  by  dull-witted  boys  :  what 
should  they  know  of  woman's  love 
and  grief?  Oftentimes,  when  I  watched 
them,  I  could  have  cried  scorn  on  them 
from  my  heart.  I  knew  how  each  move- 
ment should  rightly  go—  every  glance  and 
sigh ;  from  niy  <rm\  I  knew  it ;  yet, 
while  they  mouthed  and  strutted,  'twas 
for  me  to  sit  silent  and  feel  it  all 
within  me  like  a  fire.  Truly,  my  father 
had  not  all  the  grief." 

"They  are  rare  l>l.i>s.  said  Richard  ; 
"Shakspeare  is  our  King's  best-loved 
writer.  'Tis  cruel  folly  that  these 
Puritans  should  desire  to  exile  him  from 
among  us,  for  his  words  be  right  noble." 

"  Methinks  1  know  them  well  nigh 
all,"  said  Imcjgen  s<tffh-,  and  the  men 
and  women  he  wrouglil  have  been  my 
friends  all  my  days ;  I  have  loved  and 
grieved  with  them.   Life  is  the  better 

for  such  writing,  and  death  "  her  voice 

broke  for  a  moment,  "  death  is  nobler. 
Mind  you  how  Egypt's  (J^ueen  passed  out 
of  life :  died  she  not  royally  ?  '  I  am 
fire  and  air.*" 

As  the  girl  spoke  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  stootl  quivering,  rapt,  her 
beautiful  face  all  alight  with  the  passion 
to  which  her  vnicc  gave  ult«rtn'e. 
Across  Sir  Richard's  mind,  as  he 
watched  her,  flashed  the  thought  that  for 
this  strange,  wild,  beautiful  creature  a 
man  nu'ght  perchance  be  content  to  lose 
the  little  kingdom  that  was  his.  And 
yet  and  as  though  before  his  very  eyes 
there  pa.sscd  another  face,  sweet  and 
(air  and  grave ;  he  smiled  after  it  as  it 
vanished. 


The  fire  died  in  a  moment  from 
Imogen's  eyes,  an<l  she  flur^  herself 
prone  on  the  «;hort,  thick  ^Tass. 

"  I  forget,"  she  nioaned,  "  1  forget ; 
all  is  over  and  n>y  father  dead.  The 
Puritans  have  had  their  will." 

Sir  Richard  waited  till  her  grief  was 
somewhat  stilled,  then  he  touched  her 
arm  gently. 

"It  waxes  late,  he  said,  "and  we 
are  far  from  any  dwelling;  let  roe  seek 
you  some  shelter  for  the  night" 

**  I  cannot  leave  him  yet,"  she 
IiU.hIk!:  then  she  shuddered,  lookint; 
acroas  the  narrow  gorge  to  a  high  surge 
of  the  moor,  purple  and  gold  in  the 
westering  light.  "Folk  say,"  she  whi^ 
pered,  "that  evil  things  haunt  the  waste 
nioorland  places." 

"  I  have  never  seen  aught  of  them,'' 
he  answered,  '*and  I  am  of  these  ixuts.'' 

"You  dwell  near  by?"  she  said 
musingly,  "  and  now  you  ride  to  fight  for 
the  King?" 

"  You  have  .sbntp  eyes  and  a  keen 
wit,"  he  rejoined,  smiling ;  "  yes,  I  ride 
to  fight  tor  the  King.  My  father's 
brother,  Ralph  Hurrell,  led  forth  all  the 
men  we  could  raise  when  first  the 
Standard  was  set  up;  but  not  long  agone 
he  came  home  to  us,  havitig  gotten  a 
shrewd  blow  jonder  at  Straiion.  Then, 
for  it  seemed  grievous  to  him  that  none 
of  our  house  was  under  arms  for  the 
King,  he  won  leave  of  my  mother  (who 
has  no  child  save  me)  that  I  might  go 
in  his  sti  111.  But  I  choose  to  join  his 
Mujeal}  s  own  army,  not  enduring  to 
abide  in  these  parts,  and  fight,  mayhap, 
beside  the  wild  Comishmen  against  mine 
own  Devon  folk.  How  came  you  to 
read  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Nav,  but  I  read  more,"  said 
Imogen ;  "  mdhinks,  though  you  go  to 
draw  the  sword  for  the  King,  you  go 
not  with  so  fierce  a  heart  as  I  should 
bt-ar  were  T  a  man  set  against  these 
reluls  and  fanitics.  I'artlon  me  if  1 
sp<ak  auiiss ;  but  is  it  ntJt  even  so?" 

"  ICvcn  so,"  assented  Sir  Richard»  a 
.sudden  gravity  in  his  voice  and  mien. 
"  I  do  confess  that  my  heart  is  often 
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weighed  down  wiili  a  fear  lest  the 
right  be  not  wholly  upun  our  side.  Ah, 
'tis  more  than  a  fear,  'tis  well-nigh  a 

certainty." 

"  A  certainty?"  echoed  Imogen,  re- 
garding him  with  wondering  eyes. 

Sir  Richard  began  pacing  up  and 
down  the  short  gniss  with  a  restless  look, 
and  when  he  spoke  'twas  as  one 
rehearsing  a  well-known  arguniont. 

"  Tis,  alas,  not  to  be  doubted  that 
much  of  ill  and  injustice  hath  been 
wrought  in  the  King's  name,  albeit  I 
would  &in  hope  his  Majesty  knows  but 
little  thereof;  yet  instead  of  strixnng  to 
remedy  these  evils,  he  tmfh  drawn  the 
sword  upon  his  people.  1  would  iwere 
Otherwise !  ** 

"  But  you  fight  for  him  ;  you  arc  on 
his  side  !  "  cried  the  girl  eagerly. 

"  I  fmhi  fur  him,  yes  ;  my  house  hath 
been  ever  k>yal  to  the  Oown  ;  neither 
can  I  think  it  would  bring  aught  save 
misery  to  England  to  have  her  ancient 
order  overtlirown.  Now  that  the  King 
is  in  nccrl  and  peril,  'tis  no  time  to 
ihiink  on  his  errors  :  my  poor  sword  and 
lite  are  his.  Yet  those  on  the  other  side 
— ^nay,  frown  not,  fair  Imogen,  I  mean 
not  such  sour  fanatics  as  would  overthrow 
our  churches  with  our  play-houses,  but 
those  brave  men  who  seek  but  justice 
and  freedom — I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  liate  them.  I'ruly  'tis  a  sore 
strait,  and  my  soul  is  oftentimes  rent 
with  unavailing  pity." 

He  fell  silent,  a  troubled  look  in  his 
prravp.  ^rey  eyes;  but  Imogen  laid  her 
hantl  ujKJU  his  arm,  and  fixed  an  eager 
glance  on  him,  as  though  she  would 
have  flashed  the  fite  of  her  spirit  into 
his. 

"  Take  it  not  so,"  she  itri:et!  :  "  be 
glad  you  can  fight  for  the  Cause ;  be 
glad  of  your  sword  and  your  strength  I 
Those  that  be  against  you  would  defiice 
all  goo<lliness  and  kingship ;  they  would 
leave  niuiL^lit  of  this  brave  Kn^land,  save 
gaps  and  heaps  of  ruin.  Would  I  were 
a  man   for   this   quarrel — ay,    to  fight 

beside  you,  and  fall  perchance  **  She 

ceased  suddenly,  in  a  confusion  which 


Sir  Richard  did  not  understand;  tlien 
she  spoke  again,  \cry  softly  and  sadly. 
"We  must  part  now:  I  have  no  words 
for  all  that  I  would  say ;  he  would  thank 

you,"  :md  she  signed  towards  the  c:rave. 

*'  It  is  little  I  have  done,"  returned  Sir 
Richard,  "  but  now,  I  pray  you,  tell  mc 
this :  have  you  a  home  whither  you  may 
go?" 

She  shook  her  h  i  'nutely.  and  Sir 
Rtrhard  pn/ed  at  Ixr  m  dismav  ;  her 
youth  and  womanhood  stirred  ail  the 
chivalry  within  him,  and  she  was  very 
beautiful.  He  spoke  at  length,  somewhat 
slowly,  "We  dwell  not  much  over  a 
score  of  miles  from  here;  Hurrell  Hall, 
'tis  close  on  Thomleigh,"  he  paused 
a  moment  debating  some  question  with 
himself.  **  There  is  a  shepherd's  hut 
less  than  a  mile  away— yonder,  where 
you  may  rest  the  niL;lit  ;  then — Imogen, 
let  me  take  you  to  my  home."  The 
last  words  came  from  him  abruptly,  and 
Imogen  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  in 
silence ;  there  was  a  look  in  them 
whi'-h  he  could  not  read,  but  it  awed 
him.  "  My  mother  will  wclrome  vou," 
he  said,  the  more  firmly  for  some  inner 
doubt,  "I  will  tell  her  your  story  and 
she  will  love  you,  she  and — my  couan 
Maud."  Without  his  will  or  knowledge 
his  voice  lingered  tenderly  over  the  name, 
as  there  rose  again  before  him  the  vision 
of  his  gentle,  gold-haired  cousin,  seated 
at  her  broidery  frame,  or  spinnii^  wheel, 
praying,  perchance,  for  him. 

He  looked  towards  Imogen;  all  the 
H;L;ht  .md  life,  all  the  stnintje  secret 
tumult  which  had  thrilled  through  licr  a 
mom«it  since,  were  gone;  she  leaned 
bade  against  the  gr^  rock,  her  every 
line  pathetic  with  weiiriness ;  but  she  met 
his  gaze  steadfastly  cnoti:;h. 

"  It  may  not  be,  true  knight,"'  she  said, 
"  I  must  abide  by  my  life ;  no  place  is 
made  for  me  in  any  home.  I  shall  be 
safe— I  have  yet  some  gold  pieces  and, 
hidden  here,  ;i  dagger.  Nay,  temi:t  me 
not ! "  she  cried,  with  a  note  of  tears  in 
her  voice. 

"Then  we  shall  not  meet  again?"  said 
Sir  Richard  gravely. 
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*'  Nay,  but  we  shall  assuredly  meet 
again,"  she  answered  passionately ;  "  then, 
perchance,  it  may  be  given  to  me  to 
show  my  thanks --speak  them  I  could 
not,  though  I  should  call  down  all  the 
blessings  of  heaven  to  circle  you  round 
about.  Now  farewell  1  Go  on  your  way; 
I  will  kneel  here  by  his  grave  yet  a 
moment  ere  I  seek  that  whereof  you  told 
me.  Farewell ! "  and  with  one  of  her 
snrldcn  movements,  she  caught  his  hand 
and  kis^'d  it. 

Moved  almost  to  tearsi  Sir  Richard 
bent  over  her. 

'  What  wiU  thy  life  be,  Imogen?" 

Slie  srnve  him  a  wiM,  sweet  smile  : 

"dricNe  not  lor  mc  ;  [ (en  hance  itu  ie 
is  yet  left  some  'bright  particular  star,' 
even  for  me :  I  will  follow  it" 

**  Remember  my  name,  Richard  Hurrdl, 
shouUlest  thou  need  my  aid.  Thou  wilt 
not  forget?." 

"  l-'orget  ! "  she  answered  luni,  with 
one  glance,  then  moved  away  to  the 
grave,  whither  he  dared  not  follow  her. 
Looking  back  more  than  once,  he  saw 
the  flight,  lonely  figure  kneeling  there. 

The  shadows  g.ithered  about  the 
desolate  place  though  the  red  sun  still 
touched  the  htglwst  crests  with  crimson. 
The  \x)ice  of  the  stream  ruse  up  to  meet 
the  cry  of  the  wind : 

"l  i.ir  iin  tilou-  tlie  luMt  c»'  ihc  &UR, 
Or  thtf  turiouit  winter's  rages—** 


PART  II 

TilF.  ifjth  d.iy  <if  the  same  month  of 
September,  in  the  year  1643,  the  heights 
round  Newbury,  even  as  the  town  itself, 
were  thronged  with  armed  men. 

Sir  Richard  Hurrcll,  riding  slowly  in  as 
the  twilight  fell,  fuiiml  himself  bewihlcrod 
by  the  tumuh :  soldii-rs'  songs  echoing 
from  all  sides  were  broken  by  the  sharp 
crash  of  oaths,  and  mingled  with  tt^ 
rattle  of  arms,  and  the  beat  of  martial 
footsteps.  After  supping  s<  mtily  at  an 
inn  where  he  coi:!(I  not  find  even  a  loft 
rest  in,  .Sir  Ki<  hard  w.iinlerei]  forth  into 
t.ic  stirring  tuwn.     A  battle,  he  heard. 


was  awaited,  and  all    was    hxste  and 
eagerness.  The  new-comer  could  find  no 
officer  of  note  with  whom  to  seek  enrol- 
ment   Some  were  in  council  with  the 
King  and  Prince  Rupert  (who  were  at 
variance,  men  whispered,  concerning  the 
morrow's  movements) ;  otliers  were  in- 
spewing  their  men;  yet  others  drinkiim; 
confusion  to  the  approaching  foe.  Filled 
with  unrest  and  excitement.  Sir  Rieb.ird 
called  for  his  horse,  ant:l  passing  through 
one  of  the  gates  made  for  a  line  of  fires 
some  distance  from  the  town.  Challenged 
twice  or  thrice,  he  still  held  on,  a  thrill 
in  every  nene,  and  lon-inu  ^n^]\  for 
action.     Reaching  at  length  his  goal,  he 
found   a   row   of  watch-fires   and  what 
seemed  to  his  unwonted  eye  a  host  of 
men  couched  around  and  near  fbaa. 
Dismounting,  he  drew  cautiously  nearer : 
all  was  as  still  near  those  groups  of  wearied 
men  as  it  had  been  tumultuous  in  the 
town,  and  hi>  mood    clianged    as  he 
gazed.    They  were  on  a  heathy  stretch, 
where  the  light  of  the  fires  died  away, 
uncertain  and  ineflectual  in  the  gloom. 
Here  and  there  the  flames  were  glinted 
back   by   corselet   or   musket  barrel,  or 
their  glow   lit   up  a  face  with  sudden 
cteamess,  or,  mayhap,  singled  out  a  hand 
flung  forth  open  and  lax  with  sifcep — ^it 
might  have  been  death.    Sir  Richard* 
looking  on  the  sleeping  forms,  could  not 
but  think   how   they   might   lie  on  the 
morrow,   huddled    and    lifeless    in  the 
swathe  of  battle.    A  sigh  broke  from 
him. 

"  A  sorry  night  tor  England  !  **  he 
tmitti  t e  !  .  then  he  started,  for  a  voicc 
behind  luni  asked  abruptly: 

"WHio  is  it  speaks  in  this  wise?  Me- 
thought  all  were  mad  for  battle?" 

Turning,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  man  of  small  stature,  and  no 
gn  ut  grace  of  bearing  :  the  face,  as  he 
saw  it  by  the  flickering  light,  was  not 
comely,  and  much  lined  and  worn;  yet 
in  the  sad  eyes  was  that  which  held  the 
youth's  gaze  and  forced  him  to  answer 
with  instinctive  reverence 

"  I,  too,  might  be  nuul  for  battle, 
were  it  with  any  save  mine  own  race  :  I 
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love  not  the  thought  of  slaying  or  being 
slain  by  Englishmen.    Methinks  I  would 

not  shun  ^^-ar  valh  all  the  world  beside 
were  we  at  peace  among  ourselves." 

*'  Ay,  peace ! "  edtoed  the  stranger, 
with  a  bitter  sigh. 

"For  myself/'  continued  the  youth,  "I 
am  Sir  Richard  Hurrcll,  at  your  service. 
I  reached  Newbury  hut  this  ni_;ht,  and 
seek  mc  a  place  for  the  battle  which  all 
men  foretell. ' 

**A  battle  there  will  assuredly  be^" 
rejoined  his  companion,  "and  'tis  most 
like  some  part  of  His  Majesty's  troops 
%vill  take  possession  of  this  very  heath. 
Essex  is  yonder  on  Bigg's  Hill,  I  hear, 
better  placed  than  I  could  wish:  you 
might  do  wors^  an'  you  shun  not  the 
stiai^eness  and  the  night  chill,  then 
wrnp  yniir^elf  in  your  mantle  and  bide  by 
one  of  I  he  fifL'S." 

"That  I  will  gladly  du,  '  cried  Richard, 

"I  have  no  desire  to  enter  Newbuiy 
again   this   night,    even   could   I  find 

quart*  rs." 

'•  l!ut  you  must  liave  a  'iwddee,'  a 
horse-boy,  to  make  a  fire  here  apart  and 
look  to  your  steed.** 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  slim  lad  stepped 
out  of  the  shadows  and  offered  his 
«:er\irf»s.  He  >p<ike  with  a  shyness  that 
seemed  half  sullen,  and  with  the  broad 
Devonshire  accent.  The  elder  man 
glanced  keenly  at  him,  and  turned  to  Sir 
Richard. 

"Win  you  trust  him?" 

"  Oh,  assurcilly,"  answered  Riehard,  in 
whose  ears  ihc  uncouth  speech  had  a 
friendly  ring,  "look  to  him,  good  lad  J" 
and  he  tossetl  him  the  reins  of  his  horse. 

"So  be  it,"  said  his  companion. 
"  Now  I  must  to   the   town  again,  for 

some  duties  wait  for  me  yet,  and  "  he 

paused,  "I  must  prepare  myself  for  the 
morrow  as  for  a  festival;  methinks  'tis 
like  to  prove  one  for  me.  If  you  are 
here  at  daybreak  when  the  men  mu'Jter. 
I  will  strive  to  get  you  a  place  in  iiiron's 
regiment  I  ride  tliere  myself  as  a 
volunteer.  Tis  like  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  fighting— will  that  content  you  ?  " 

"Ay,  naught  better,"  cried  Kichard,  all 
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aglow,  where  you  ride  there  will  I 
follow." 

"  Nay,  nay,"'  said  the  stranger  kindly, 
laying  a  hand  on  the  youth's  shoulder, 
"you  will  do  your  part,  I  doubt  not; 
yet  I  would  not,  to-morrow,  that  you 
should  follow  me — all  the  way.'*  He 
accented  the  last  words  somewhat 
strangely,  Richard  thought.  I»ut  the  next 
moment  he  added  with  a  smile :  "  But 
you  will  scarce  know  how  to  seek  me 
out  and  hold  me  to  my  word.  Ask  for 
the  Viscount  Falkland,  and  y6a  will  find 
me. 

He  was  gone  ere  the  astonished  youth 
could  answer.  Ix)rd  Falkland !  a  name 
dear  to  every  patriot,  of  whatever  [xxny. 
Richard  repeated  it  with  that  pride  and 
joy  which  young  hearts  feel  in  reverence. 
He  slept  before  long,  by  the  fire  which 
his  busy  little  servit(ir  had  Ituilt  for  him ; 
but  his  dreams  euught  hiiu  away  from 
Newbury  and  the  coming  fight,  even 
from  his  new  found  hero.  Lord  Falkland, 
back  to  the  player's  lonely  grave  on  the 
far-off  moor.  Throuijh  his  sleep  sounded 
Imogen's  voice  in  words  she  had  never 
spoken,  and  once  he  stirred  and  half 
woke,  with  the  feeling  he  must  look  up 
and  behold  her  face. 

He  could  never  remember  the  next 
morning  save  as  a  vague  whirl  of  sound 
and  motion.  Twas  not  that  he  was 
not  keenly  alive  to  all  at  the  tim^  but 
what  came  thereafter  blurred  all  his 
memory.  Roused  at  daybreak,  he 
snatched  at  his  horse's  bridle,  finding  the 
creature  close  beside  hiiu.  The  lad  who 
tended  him  was  gone;  frightened  away, 
doubtless,  by  some  rough  soldier,  and 
without  reward  for  his  services,  Richard 
tlimiuht  angrily. 

Dimly  he  recalled  the  ordering  of  the 
troops ;  he  looked  eagerly  for  a  glimpse 
of  King  Charles,  but  failed  to  win  one. 
For  the  rest,  caught  Up  in  a  suige  of 
sttx-l.  amid  shouts,  ronmiands.  and 
strange  faces,  beaten  iiitlier  and  tiiither, 
he  sought  half  blindly  for  a  place.  He 
found  Lord  Falkland  at  length,  and  had 
one  smile  from  him  that  he  was  not  like 
to  forget.    Then  he  was  in  the  ranks 
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and  there  came  a  space  of  waiting — hours 

or  minutes,  he  knew  not ;  but  it  seemed 
the  form  of  the  man  before  him  grew 
into  liis  brain.  -.Vflerwards  he  could  see 
the  very  &shion  of  the  broidery  on  his 
scarf — some  woman's  loving  handiwork, 
doubtless. 

Tlicn  the  rhnr-r  :  Richard  lliou-lit  he 
had  never  known  .Npced  before  —and  a 
sudden  crash.  A  bullet  biuught  down 
his  horse,  which,  in  its  agony,  swerved 
wildly,  throwing  him  aside  from  the  line 
of  charge — to  which  chance,  most  like,  he 
owed  liis  life.  Slaggerinr;  to  his  feet,  giddy 
and  liaU  blind,  Richard  thought  he  was 
out  of  the  battle  ere  well  in  it,  but  in  a 
moment  came  a  rush  of  some  few  of  the 
enemy's  hkii.  bearing  him  back  against 
a  hcd^c.  Glancing  up,  he  saw,  not  far 
away,  u  banner  with  the  device  of  the 
Parliament.  The  five  Bibles  and  words 
"  God  with  us "  seemed  to  dance 
mockingly  be  ft  ire  him;  all  his  peaceful 
desires  and  misgivings  were  forgotten,  he 
lon^rd  fiercely  to  wrest  some  trophy 
from  the  foe-  As  he  sprang  forward 
again,  a  soldier  of  the  enemy  rushed  on 
him.  Richard  saw  the  face  sliarply — 
rugged,  grim  Set,  yet  a  right  English 
face — ere  he  thrust  at  it  wi(!i  all  his 
might ;  then  the  features  seeiued  suddenly 
blotted  out  in  a  red  blur,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  blood  till  the  man  lurched 
fc^rward  ntid  fell  at  his  feet  Ere  he 
had  got  breath  from  this  encounter,  a 
mounted  man  spurred  at  him  :  he  dis- 
charged his  pistoi,  but  unavailingly ;  saw 
his  enemy's  lifted  in  tuni,  and  ^ve 
himself  over  for  lost.  Then  something 
seemed  flung  vit>lently  against  him,  he 
was  borne  backward,  and  knew  no 
more. 

When  Richard  Hunell  roused  from 
his  swoon,  his  head  still  dizzy  with  the 

sharp  blow  he  had  re(  eived,  the  battle 
had  surged  away  from  that  spot,  leaving 
it  strangely  still.  At  the  first  moment 
he  thought  himself  stricken  for  death,  so 
strange  a  weight  was  on  his  heart,  and 
all  his  breast  drenched  with  a  warm 
stream.  But  sixm  his  strength  returning, 
he  raised  himself  a   little,  and  found 
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another  body  lying  across  his  own:  a 
mere  lad,  it  seemed,  clad  in  rough, 
travel-stained  garments.  1  hen  he  lifted 
himself  wholly,  freeing  himself  from  this 
strange  and  terrible  burden,  and  looked 
into  the  white  &ce  stamped,  as  even  his 
unaccustomed  eves  could  see,  with  the 
seal  of  death.  15  vend  r.i^erl  l1e  b.ittlc, 
victory  yet  far  from  cither  side,  and  King 
and  Cause  were  in  tleadly  peril  and 
sorest  straits.  Close  by,  hidden  only  by 
a  curve  in  the  leafy  hedge,  lay  I^ord 
Falkland,  shot  through  the  body,  safe  at 
last  in  the  peace  for  which  he  had 
wearied.  But  of  all  these  tinngs  Sir 
Richard  Hurrell  knew  nothing,  nor  know- 
ing would  he  have  cared;  for  before 
him,  in  her  poor  disguise,  lay  Imogen, 
and  his  heart  divined  the  meaning  of  her 
life  and  of  her  death. 

He  cared  for  her  as  best  he  might, 
Stanched  the  deadly  wound,  and  bathed 
her  while'  lips  with  strong  waters  taken 
from  a  dead  soldier's  flask.  But  it  was 
not  his  tendings  that  called  her  back 
from  the  borders  of  the  shadow -land,  but 
his  voice,  cr\ing  to  her  passionately. 

At  his  summons  her  diark  eyes  opened 
and  a  glad  smile,  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  on  her  hps  before,  gave  him 
greeting. 

"Do  not  speak  I"  he  whispered,  "nay, 
for  I  see  it  all — unworthy  that  I  am — ^it 

was  for  me.'' 

"1  followed  veii;'  she  faltered,  "'twas 
the  play  mine  own  name — helped  me 
to  the  device ;  but  this  play  hath  another 
ending.** 

"Imogen — dear  heart!'*  no  thought  of 

other  love  could  hold  him  from  the 
righteous  dislf)yalty  of  that  word. 

She  looked  up  at  him;  her  eyes 
brimmed  with  such  joy  as  he  had  never 
even  conceived. 

**'Twas  very  sweet,"  .she  nnirmured  J 
then  as  her  hand  touched  the  rough 
v  loth  of  her  -.irment,  "  Lay  your  cloak 
over  me ;  this  is  not  tilling  —the  play  is 
ended — ah,  I  am  content  at  last.  Let 
theni  bury  me  here,"  she  whispered 
faintly.  "  Keep  my  secret,  and  — yes— 
here,   the  hedge-row  llowcrs  for    nie,  I 
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ever  loved  them  best.  Is  not  yon  a  wild 
rose?  I  knew  not  they  bloomed  so  late." 

He  brought  her  the  fragrant  blossom 
and  she  touched  it  gently  like  a  child. 

"  The  eglantine,"  she  said,  "  'tis  in  the 
play,  there  where  Fidclc  dies  -but  I  forget 
the  lines  —I  am — I  think  I  could  sleep." 

Sir  Richard,  supporting  her,  and  striving 
as  best  he  might  to  master  the  grief  that 
left  him  no  power  for  wf)rds,  thought  she 
was  gone ;  but  suddenly  she  opened  her 
eyes : 

"There  is  one  line  I  know  yet,"  she 
said,  "'Pray  you,  love,  remember,' — nay, 
but  that's  not  i'  the  play." 

Again  came  silence.  Then,  with  the 
last  strength  of  the  dying,  she  lifted  her- 
self, her  kindling  eyes  seemed  to  seek  one 


invisible  to  her  companion,  and  she  <;poke 
as  though  in  answer  to  a  call. 

"  Ay,  father,"  she  cried,  "  thy  wench 
hath  played  her  [xirt — and  Imogen — ruy 
— she  was  called  I'idele." 

The  sun  sank  red  over  Ncvvbur\*  F"ield, 
which  needed  not  that  day  its  crini>on 
dye.  The  Ixittle  had  surged  and  ebbed 
again,  and  the  late  light  shone  on  the 
forms  of  the  dead,  as  the  fire  had  shone  on 
the  forms  of  the  sleeping.  The  tumult 
sank  away  into  silence,  and  Imogen  lay 
still  beneath  the  hedge-flowers,  her  service 
ended. 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  son. 
Or  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  tl)y  worldly  txsk  h.ist  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'cn  thy  wages." 
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THE  LARK 

AND 
Ills  NEST. 


th  the  lark  '  is  a  good  old 
ing,  and  a  man  who  begins 
a  day's  ramble  in  May  at  that  hour 
will  see  many  things  which  are  usually 
hidden  fri»m  all  but  the  shepherd  or 
earliest  of  labourers.    \N'hcther  the  say- 
ing is  as  true  as  it  is  pleasantly  sugges- 
tive I  leave  to  men  more  nicely  versed 
in  the  uncssentials  of  wild  nature.  This 
is  certain  -a  lark's  nest  is  hard  to  find 
at  any  hour,  unless  by  chance ;  but  the 
quest  is  less  hard  in  the  early  morning. 
Birds  seem  to  know  instinctively  whether 
the  man  who  passes  near  their  haunts  is 
bent  on  observation,  and  experience  has 
taught  them  that  these 
early    risers    walk  on 
sterner    business  than 
that  of  their  pursuit.  A 
man    may,   then,  loiter 
along  the  edge  of  a  field 
in  the  first  morning,  and 
if  his  eyes  be  keen  and 
trained  to  know  the  habit 
gJ^^         of  the  bird,  he  may  well 
jpil^L        gather  a  sufficiently  ap- 
proximate   idea    of  the 
position  of  a  nest  to  be 
able  to  locate  it  with  a 
little  trouble.   And  it  will 
reward  him  when  found, 
for  there  arc  few  more 
daintily  built  homes  than 
these  warm,  well  lined  de- 
pressions in  the  ground, 
wherein  the   I>ark  rears 
his  double  annual  family. 
How  the  birds  find  their 
way  back  after  once  leav- 
ing the  nest  is  one  of 
nature's    miracles,  since 
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the  finrlcr  who  has  i^onc  a  bare  dozen 
steps  will  .seldom  be  able  to  return  to  the 
exact  tuft  which  shelters  this  most  tireless 
of  sweet  singers. 

I  have  used  the  I.,ark  for  intnKluction, 
but  let  us  indeed  steal  a  day  froni  the  city 
and  sjK'nd  it  with  the  birds  of  May.  This 
day  too  shall  be  hallowed  with  a  pleasant 
land,  a  land  of  meadow  and  w<x>d,  of 
streams  and  of  meres,  but  also  a  land  of 
large  o|)enness,  swelling  commons,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  gaunt  old  fir  set 
high  on  the  tumulus  which  covers  some 
great  dejurted  warrior  of  old  days,  e\er)'- 
where  gold  with  the  llower  of  gorse.  The 
farmhouse  where  wc  slept  lies  under  the 


edge  of  this  common  land  from  which 
its  own  orchard  was  filched  in  the  days 
of  knavery,  miscalled  enclosures.  'I'he  air 
as  we  move  through  the  patches  of  gold 
is  alive  with  the  hidden  song  of  I^rks; 
here  and  there  a  nesting  Plover  screams 
and  tumldcs  to  attract  our  attention,  while, 
if  we  have  fortune,  a  shrill  Thick- Knee 
(Norfolk  or  .Stone-Plover)  will  momentarily 
display  his  startled  body.  He  stumbles 
haltingly  as  he  runs  until,  assured  in 
spirit  that  foolish  man  is  lured  suffiriLnily 
far  from  his  home,  he  .scuds  away  with  a 
sjH-'ed  which,  no  less  than  his  dun  pro- 
tective colouring,  baflles  the  most  trained 

of  eyes.    Nor  is  this  guile  of  his  solitar}' 
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among  the  devices  of  birdland.  I  have 
trodden  on  a  nesting  wild  duck,  and  though 
she  had  sat  so  close  that  the  foot  which 
touched  her  must  needs  crush  her  eggs 
also,  the  poor  thing  flapped  on  the  ground, 
feigning  a  broken  wing.  All  the  PIovlt 
tribe  use  like  shams,  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  physical  injury.  The  commonest 
of  all,  the  Peewit,  "tumbles" — flies,  that  is 
— close  above  your  head,  and  then  seems 
to  lose  control  of  his  wings.  For  a  m«)ment 
he  falls  in  an  airy  somersault,  then  the 


strong  pinions  recover  with  one  swift 
stroke,  and  the  trick  is  repeated.  Little 
birds  "play  cunning"  also,  the  Pipits  and 
others  whose  nests  are  upon  the  earth  or 
in  low  herbage. 

Now  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
thick  haw-haw,  when  with  the  very  reverse 
manner  out  smashes  that  piebald  robber  of 
weaker  brethren,  the  Magpie,  whose  un- 
mistakable livery  and  evil  repute  have 
almost  brought  him  to  extinction  in  the 
numeless  land  of  which  I  write.    If  you 
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are  a  lover  of  old  superstition,  you  will  hedge.    The  magpie's  great  untidy  nest  of 

do  many  things  at  sight  of  him,  but  here  sticks  is  above  you,  built  with  little  art, 

I  will  only  set  down  two  rhymes,  which  whether  for  secrecy  or  beauty, 

tell  of  his  varied  powers  for  good  and  ill.  And  now  it  is  a  good  world  indeed  which 

One  for  sorrow.  oP^^s  before   you.    Has  not  Browning 

Two  for  joy,  written  it  ? 

Three  for  an  infant,  "...  ihc  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheoi 

And  four  for  a  boy.  Round  ibc  clm-trce  bole  arc  in  tiny  leaf, 


Willie  the  chaflinch  sings  on  the  .  .  .  bough. 

And  when  Mav  follows, 

.  .  .  .  the  whitethroal  builds  and  all  the  swallo.t's ! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear  tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  .... 

That's  the  wise  thrush ;  he  sings  each  song  twice 
over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  Hne  careless  rapture  !  " 

I  have  played  unpardonable  liberties 
with  the  poet's  lyric,  but  this  world  of  the 
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or  in  a  perhaps  more  common  version  — 

One  for  trouble, 

Two  for  mirth. 
Three  for  a  marriage, 

And  four  for  a  birth. 

A  true  naturalist  is  nothing  if  not  pious, 
pious  in  the  good  old  sense  of  honouring 
his  fathers.  So  you  murmur  one  of  these 
rhymes,  while  your  body,  ignoring  pricks 
and   rents,  squeezes  a  way  through  the 
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woods  in  the 
morning  of 
their  May 
dress  is  not 
lo  be  caught 
;ifid  told  in 
any  prose.  A 
fresh  hree/e, 
for  the  sun 
is  not  yet 
fully  up, 
blows  gently 
through  the 
heavy  masses 
of  white  haw- 
thorn, while 
now  and 
again  the  air 
is  sweet  with 
the  (lower 
of  blushing 
apple,  or  the 
\irgin  purity 
of  jxar  or 
wild  cherry. 
Every  tree's 
base  has  its 
tender  dress 

of  young  lichen  and  moss ;  the  new 
green  of  young  beech  leaves  has  defied  all 
painters  since  the  world  began.  Ten  feet 
up  where  the  great  trunk  jxirts  its  stems,  a 
doubtful  Missel-Thrush  watches  you,  too 
fond  to  follow  hearts  desire  and  escape 
incontinently,  yet  almost  regretful  for  once 
of  the  spring  madness  which  led  her  to 
lead  out  a  family  for  their  first  walk  on  so 
riarrow  and  exposed  a  platform.  But  the 
Thrush  is  not  alone  in  maternal  cares.  A 
fat  little  son  of  the  Blackbirds  who  are 
crying  in  yonder  clump  is  under  the  hazel, 
but  he  will  not  heed  their  warning.  A  step 
and  a  deftly  flung  cap  would  imprison  the 
child,  but  you  pass  on  rejoicing  in  his 
lovely  innocence.  Again  a  few  steps  and 
the  flaunting  yellow  waistcoat  and  dandy 
head  of  a  Great  Tit  draws  the  eye.  He, 
too,  has  his  family  cares,  twice  as  many  as 
the  Thrush  or  Blackbird  if  only  because 
he  is  not  half  their  si/e.  It  is  ever  the 
little  substance  of  this  world  which 
subscribes  most  to  the  population.  .'\nd 


GRE.M  TITS,  WITH 
OPICNINC  OF  THE 
THEY  HAVE  IJEEN 


gaj)ing  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
gash  high  up  in  the  trunk  of  an  ancient 
oak,  which  has  been  their  world  until  a 
bare  three  hours  .since.  Behind,  if  you 
could  see,  seven  other  mouths  work  in- 
satiably, and  while  you  are  yet  watching 
the  harried  parents  have  gone  and  come 
and  gone  again,  each  time  with  a  succulent 
grub  or  fly  to  appease  the  insatiable  appe- 
tites of  these  so  hungry  children.  The 
Eagle  is  content  with  his  twins,  but  the 
Tit  and  the  Wren,  still  more  the  tiny 
Goldcrest,  arc  without  any  shame.  One 
shudders  to  think  what  a  human  par- 
allel would  mean.  Yet  these  minute 
birds  will  rear  two  Ijroods  in  each 
season  ! 
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You  wander  on  and  the  trees,  like  all 
good  things,  thin  first  and  then  come  to  an 
end.  A  hedge  confronts  you,  less  thick 
than  the  haw-haw,  through  which  you  won 
a  way  into  the  wood,  but  still  close  enough 
to  satisfy  any  man  who  must  needs  force  a 
way,  since  gap  there  is  none.  But,  even  as 
you  are  in  the  act  to  break  through,  a  grisly 
something  attracts  y<jur  eye.     On  a  thorn 


the  days  of  the  first  crusade  won  greater 
notoriety  for  heartless  cruelty  than  this 
bird,  a  fragment  of  whose  larder  drew  your 
attention.  Pondering  his  villainy  the  fate 
of  forcing  a  way  iluough  a  thorny  hedge 
has  lost  its  terrors  and  you  stand  once  more 
on  the  swelling  lift  of  the  commons. 

Two  miles  hence  they  will  melt  into  the 
banks  of  reed  and  sedge  which  prelude 


you  espy  an  impaled  corpse.  No  great 
search  soon  shows  you  that  the  victim  is 
not  solitary.  l-or  a  moment  you  are 
astonished,  then  the  murder  is  out.  There 
is  a  mass  of  dog-rose,  tangled  as  only  wild 
briar  strands  ma)-  be,  and  in  their  heart  a 
nest  is  hidden,  ^jafe  in  this  impenetrable 
retreat  you  can  but  catch  a  llcLiinL;  glimi).>,c, 
yet  here  the  lJutclicr  bird  (the  Red-backed 
tjhrikc)  ha>.  his  home.    Not  a  Saracen  in 


KED-BACKbU  SHRIKE 
FEEDING  HER  VOLNG. 


the  beginning  of  what  was  once  the  Great 
l*"en.  liven  here,  where  you  stand,  the  eye 
may  travel  on  a  clear  day,  since  th<jse  acres 
are  without  rise  or  fall,  lilteeu  miles  to  the 
blue  sjKjt  in  a  grey  distance,  which  the 
<lwellers  hereabouts  can  tell  you  are  Ely 
spires.  Tor  a  moment  the  mist  of  centuries 
unrolls.  Once  more  a  Norman  host  en- 
compasses the  Ible  of  Illy  and  llereward 
hurls  his  defiance  from  within  ;  or  Cnui  the 
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King  rows  by  in 
his  barge,  every  oar 
in  which  is  pulled 
by  royal  fingers, 
and  he  bids  them 
draw  near  that  he 
may  hear  the  "Mo- 
nachis  singen  !  "  • 

They  are  dreams 
these  thoughts,  yet 
not  without  their 
use  in  an  utilitarian 
age.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  cry  whicli 
rudely  recalls  the 
present  is  one 
which  Hereward 
surely  knew.  Its 
utterer  flies  |X'I1- 
mcll  over  the  open 
heath,  mobbed  by 

*  monks  sing. 


THE  KING- 
FISHKR 
BURROWS 
IN  THE 
RIVKR 
BANK  SO 
THAT  HIS 

YOUNG 
ARK  TRUE 
"  CHILt> 
REN  OF 
DARK- 


a  myriad  of  small  birds,  which  have  made 
common  cause  to  chase  Cuckoo. 

In  April  llic  CiKkoo  coraes, 
In  May  he  begins  to  crj', 
In  June  he  changes  his  tunc, 
In  July  he  prepares  to  fly, 
In  August  off  be  must. 

Just  now  he  is  "off,"  although  it  be  only 
May;  still  there  is  cause  since  his  likes 
have  before  now  perished  miserably  under 
the  innumerable  pcckings  of  an  angry 
horde  of  Finciies. 

Let  him  fall  or  escape,  we  have  other 
work  to  do  than  to  wait  and  pity  a  rascal 
of  his  sort 


NESS." 

Xo.  2,    New  .Scries.    May,  1903. 
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THK  r.RF.AT  OREBF.  AND  ITS  KKST. 


The  land  over  which  we  walk  was  too  far 
from  a  township  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
"enclosing"  landlords,  so  it  still  bears  its 
crop  of  wild  oats  to  rejoice  the  heart.  Not 
of  it  was  the  rhyme  written  ! 

The  law  coiuU-mns  both  man  antl  womnn, 
What  steals  the  goose  from  ofl"  the  common ; 
But  lets  the  greater  thief  go  loose, 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 

The  bitterness  which  underlies  the  raw 
satire  is  hard  to  catch  now  a  days,  but  it 
was  remarkably  real  at  the  time,  in  the  days 
when  Adam  Bedc  courted  and  lost  and 
sufiered.  And  were  you  a  cottager  forty 
miles  hence  on  the  shores  of  The  ^Vash,  it 
would  still  carry  its  burden  of  wrongs, 
though  the  Eastland  geese  are  no  longer 
driven  at  Christmas,  so  that  a  traveller  may 


l)ass  them  in  thousands  on  the  Ipswich  road, 
as  when  Defoe  made  his  tour  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  His  description  of  the  country 
is  instructive,  and  to  be  bought  for  the 
munificent  sum  of  threepence.  Wise 
readers  will  take  the  hint. 

Across  the  further  part  of  the  common 
runs  a  stream,  and  now  as  we  come  to- 
wards the  fen's  edge  there  is  a  flash  of 
blue,  and  the  Halcyon's  self  has  passed  by. 
His  nest  is  your  arm's  length  and  more 
within  the  heart  of  yonder  low  bank.  On 
a  root  above  its  narrow  tunnelled  mouth 
his  wife  was  even  now  sitting,  until  she 
sighted  us,  and  was  away  quick  as  the  pro- 
verbial lightning.  So  since  she  will  have 
none  of  us,  we  too  will  leave  her,  or,  rather, 
her  empty  place.     I"or  now  we  are  on  the 
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CORNCRAKE  (LANDRAIL). 

edge  of  the  fen.    Far  as  the  eye  may  travel 
it  lies  green  with  the  freshness  of  new  com 
and  clover,  broken  only  where  the  long  broad 
trenches  of  the  "drains"  and  "levels"  wind 
sluggish  waters  towards  the  ecjually  sleepy 
stream  of  Ouse,  and  so   to  the  sea  at 
last.     But  just  at  our  feet  lies  the  one 
exception,  the  last  reminder  of  what  was 
once  the  fen.     The   mere  is  a  broad 
shallow  lagoon,  and  its  waters  are  parted 
and  choked  with  growing  things  innumer- 
able.   Nothing  but  a  punt  could  make  way 
through  their  densities  and,  poling  our 
stives  in  that,  many  a  tumbled  clump  of 
rush  yields  up  its  secret  of  a  nest.    We  are 
satiated   soon   enough  with   these  great 
unkempt  homes  of  Coot  and  Moorhen, 
but  here   there  is  surely  something  very 
different.      Outwardly  it   has   little  sem- 
blance of  a  nest,  being  in  truth  nothing 
more  than  a  great  heap  of  rotting  reed 
ends.     But   we  have  seen  these  things 
before,  and  the  putrid  top  is  suspiciously 
belied   by    the   low   foundation   of  new 
stuff  on    which   it    rises   clear   of  the 
water.     So  we  pole  carefully  up,  and  a 
brief  careful  disturbance  of  the  unessential 
covering  reveals  the  dirty  eggs  of  the  Great 
Grebe.     Their  owner  is  doubtless  watch- 
ing   jealously   from   no    great  distance, 
ha\ing  covered  her  treasure  and  then  slid 
into  the  water  to  dive  away  at  the  first 


news  of  an  intruder's  approacii.  And  she 
did  well.  I  can  remember  a  certain  broad 
where  not  ten  years  ago  the  Grebes  and 
their  nests  could  be  seen  any  time  for  the 
seeking ;  then  an  enterprising  milliner 
decreed  their  crests  as  a  first  article  of 
fashion,  and  tender-hearted  women  fol- 
lowed blindly.  Now  when  it  is  too  late 
she  has  been  taught  the  criminality  of  a 
feathered  hat,  but  South  America  and  rural 
England  remember  in  ways  which  do  not 
forget 

All  good  things  have  their  end,  and  a 
splash  of  crimson  light  in  the  water  warns 
us  that  the  day  declines,  and  that  it  is  far 
to  home.  Once  more  we  traverse  the  com- 
mon, sweet  in  this  still  evening  with  the 
faint,  but  all  prevailing  odour  of  the  gorse, 
the  golden-blossomed  shrub  which  knows 
no  seasons,  but  flowers  the  whole  year 
round.  In  the  wood  a  Thrush  and  Black- 
bird exchange  hints  on  the  variations  in 
scale,  each  doing  his  very  utmost  to  startle 
creation,  for  was  not  the  first  Nightingale 
tr}  ing  his  notes  this  afternoon.  He  came 
over  last  night,  and  if  to-morrow  evening 


NIGHTJAR  (r.OAT.Sl'CKEk). 
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be-  fine,  it  !*<  f:ir«'-you-\v<.Il  to  all  It  sser 
throab,  when  lie  has  loosed  the  ikw  order 
of  song. 

In  the  meadows  the  grass  is  already 
high,  and  soimwhcrc  away  in  its  tle[)ths 
a  Corncrake  is  throating  in  the  fashion 
whifh  gave  him  his  name.  He  is  a 
very  will-o'-the-wisp  of  sciiig,  for  when 
you  have  imagined  by  long  attention 
that  his  haunt  is  just  over  there,  straight- 
way— ^as  though  divining  your  intentions — 
he  tunes  up  in  the  farthest  comer  under 
the  wood. 

The  miles  lly  umK  r  )inir  lia.iU-,  and  the 
lights  of  hotiii  will  be  visible  on  the  crown 
of  the  next  ri«ige.   A  shadow  breaks  from 


the  young  bracken  at  your  feet,  nn  l  \\\m 
auay  on  glioslly  wings.  Now  it  rests  on  a 
bough  of  the  great  beech,  and  erni  as  your 
eye  recognises  his  silhouette,  thrown  into 
sharp  outline  against  the  risitv^  crescent 
moon,  the  voice  f>f  the  Nightjar  burrs  out 
in  hoarse  gutturals.  It  is  a  fearsome  note 
to  startle  a  wayfarer  on  gusty  nights,  and 
one  which  has  given  ri.se  to  more  ghost 
stories  than  it  would  be  easy  to  telate. 
But  half  its  terrors  are  gcme  since  we  na 
longer  regard  its  owner  as  the  ghoul  who 
sucks  our  flocks  and  herds  f)y  night. 
()n<'e  he  -  hut  a  good  appetite  is  not  the 
dealer  in  needless  reminiscence  and  the 
house  near  I  Good  n^htl 


ANACREOXTIC  SOXG 

FHOM  THE  GREEK 
By  H.  D,  BANNING 

'El  fvAAtt  itimm  ^'hpm 

IF  thou  can'st  calculate  with  ease 
How  many  leaves  grow  on  the  trees, 
Or  count  how  mrinv  waves  there  be 
Ui)on  the  bosom  ot  the  sea, 
Why,  then,  if  anybody  can 
Add  up  my  I/>ves,  thou  art  the  man. 

In  Athens  I  cannot  contrive 
To  make  them  less  than  thirty-five. 
Next  (.'orinth — well,  Tm  not  quite  sure. 
But  stick  it  down  at  seven  score: 
'       For  Corinth  is  a  lovely  city 

^\'i)e^e  nearly  all  tlie  girl^  ate  pretty. 
I'or  Leslxjs,  (^iria,  and  Rhodes, 
And  dark  Ionia's  abodes 
put  down  two  thousand  as  the  figure— 
In  point  of  fact  it's  really  bi^er. 

What!  Getting  frightened  at  the  sum? 
All  Syria  has  yet  to  come, 
And  Egypt,  and  delightful  Crete, 
Where  Love  Ixolds  court  in  every  street. 

What!   Dost  thou  faint?   I've  yet  to  tell 

The  maids  that  i)ast  the  Straits  do  dwell, 
And  all  the  damsels  of  the  East 
That  flame  unceasing  in  my  bre;ist. 

I'hy  powers  of  adding  are  too  small: 
Thou'rt  not  the  man  for  me  at  all. 
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This  Tit  rilling  Romance,  l>y  the  Author  of  "By 
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CHAPTER  IV 

COUNT  STEPHANl  OF  PRISTINA 

I WAS  very  busily  engaged  during  the 
next  few  days,  and  saw  but  little  of 
cither  Enid  or  the  Greek,  but  I  had  daily 
and  almost  hourly  evidences  of  the  change 
in  Grant.     He  was  not  the  same  man. 

We  had  reached  that  point  in  the 
development  of  our  scheme  when  many 
things  had  to  be  decided,  all  requiring 
care,  foresight,  and  deliberation ;  and  he 
seemed  unable  to  decide  anything.  A 
dozen  different  intricate  negotiations  were 
in  progress  at  the  time,  of  supreme  imjxjrt- 
ance,  in  which  promptness  and  despatch 
were  vital ;  but  they  were  all  hung  up ;  and 
when  1  endeavoured  to  get  him  to  consider 


them,  lie  either  put  me  ofi",  or,  if  we  started 
to  discuss  them,  would  break  away  and 
lapse  into  abstracted  silence  from  which  I 
could  not  rouse  him. 

One  of  his  most  distinctive  gifts  was  his 
remarkable  power  of  concentration  of  will 
and  thought  upon  any  matter  in  hand — the 
work  of  the  moment  was  the  work  of  his 
life — and  that  had,  no  doubt,  been  one 
secret  of  his  extraordinary  success.  Hut 
now  he  could  scarcely  force  himself  to 
think  connectedly  \\\K)n  any  one  part  of  the 
great  scheme  for  ten  minutes  together. 
And  without  his  directing  hand  and  brain 
I  could,  of  course,  do  nothing. 

But  if  I  turned  the  talk  u[X)n  Haidee,  as 
I  did  sometimes  by  way  of  experiment,  he 
was  all  attention  instantly ;  his  face  would 
light  up,  and  he  spoke  with  all  his  wonted 
pith  and  undivided  interest.  It  seemed  to 
me,  therefore,  that  his  love  for  her  had  taken 
the  same  absorl)ing  hold  upon  him  as  had 
his  huge  business  schemes  before  she  came 
into  his  life,  and  that  it  monopolised  his 
mind  and  thoughts. 

I  was  not  entirely  right,  however,  in  my 
conclusions,  as  events  were  to  prove  later 
f)n.  That  he  was  infatuated  by  Haidee's 
beauty  was  certain,  but  there  w;ls  more 
than  mere  infatuation  to  account  for  his 
indecision  and  abstraction.  He  was  most 
probably  tortured  by  those  doubts  of  success 
in  his  love  affairs  which  are  the  common 
portion  of  all  lovers — the  heritage  of  pain 
or  pleasure  according  as  we  regard  them. 
But  the  Greek  was  exerting  influence  of 
another  kind  upon  him ;  and  I  got  an 
inkling  of  this  in  an  indirect  manner. 

Associated  with  us  at  the  W  hite  House 
were,  of  course,  a  crowd  of  the  adventurers 
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who  are  always  to  be  found  fortune- 
huntmg  in  Constantinople.  Many  w«nre 
spies  and  go-becweens:  some  set  on  us  by 

the  Pahcc,  others  by  various  of  the 
embassies,  and  the  remainder  pIa\inL;  for 
their  own  hands  only.  It  was  one  of  my 
chief  tasks  to  dassify  the  diflfevent  indi- 
viduals composing  this  interesting  and  in- 
terested group,  and  by  means  of  my  own 
spies  to  find  out  all  about  them  ;  and  I  had, 
and  still  have,  a  very  significant  register  of 
that  genus  of  rascality. 

Among  them  perhaps  the  most  pictur- 
esque scoundrel  of  all  was  a  man  who 
called  himself  Count  Ste[>]uini  of  rri-,iina. 
I  had  found  out  a  good  deal  about  him,  and 
very  little  of  it  wa^  to  his  credit  ;  but  he 
had  what  was  in  my  eyes  the  great  advan- 
tage of  frankness. 

He  had  been  many  things  in  his  time, 
and  among  them  a  hn'pand.  That  was,  of 
course,  nothing  to  iiis  discredit  in  i  uikey, 
where  most  of  the  residents  in  the  outlying 
vilayets  are  farmers,  or  peasants  when  tb^ 
have  nothing  to  farm,  and  brigands  when 
SI fe  opportunities  ofaT.  Lest  this' may  be 
doubted,  it  should  be  rcinenibercd  that  one 
great  pasha  and  minister,  who  at  one  time 
enjoyed  a  European  reputation,  was  well 
known  to  be  in  league  with  many  bands  of 
brigands,  giving  them  information  which 
might  be  of  value  to  them  in  the  way  of 
**  business,"  sharing  the  results  of  their 
enterprise,  and  securing  immunity  for  those 
who  were  clumsy  enough  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police. 

My  own  opinion  of  Count  Stephani  was 
that  at  this  time  he  was  still  closely 
connected  with  brigands,  and  that  his 
bunness  in  tlie  capital  was  to  watch  their 
interests. 

He  was  a  clever,  handsome,  dashing 
dare  devil,  ready,  as  he  once  said  to  me 
frankly,  cither  to  take  office  under  Govern- 
ment or  to  turn  brigand  again ;  and  having 
heard  that  we  were  going  to  develop  a 
district  in  which  he  was  interested,  he  had 
at  first  rnme  tn  me  to  offer  lus  services. 

Thai  he  was  able  tu  get  hold  of  excellent 
information  I  had  received  several  proofs, 
for  I  had  made  use  of  him;  and  it  was 
from  him  I  had  had  the  first  hints  of  the 


plot  to  depose  tfae  Sultan,  of  which  the 
Greek  Haidfe  had  spoken  so  freely. 

I  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  when, 
some  three  or  four  days  after  her  arrival  at 
the  \Vhite  House,  lie  came  to  me  obviously 
to  speak  about  her,  although,  like  an 
Eastern,  he  began  talking  for  half-an-hour 
on  different  subjects.  Then  he  rose  as  if 
to  leave  me,  and  said  casually : 

"  By  the  way,  y\r.  Secretary,  your  great 
White  House  has  a  new  inmate — and  a 
fair  one."  We  always  spoke  Turkish  ex- 
cept when  he  was  excited  and  lapsed  for  a 
few  words  into  Hungarian,  a  language 
which  he  tliuu-ht  I  did  not  understand. 

'"Our  ser\anis  are  constantly  changing, 
Count,"  I  answered,  purposely  misunder- 
standing him.  He  turned  upon  me  a 
sideltmg  glance  of  smiling  cunning. 

"  Servants  are  .servants  and^-<jreeks  are 
Greeks."  he  s.Tid. 

"  As  you  have  come  to  speak  about  her, 
hadn't  you  better  ait  down  again  and  say 
what  you  want  to  say?" 

"  Oh,  you  Westerners !  Vou  think  the 
only  way  to  reach  a  spot  is  to  go  straight 

to  it." 

"  It's  the  quicker  plan,  and  you  would 
have  saved  half-an-hour  if  you'd  chosen  it 
this  morning ;  and  you  wouldn't  have 
(1(  ( 1  ;\i  d  me  any  the  more."  He  lau-hed 
and  threw  up  his  hnnds  as  he  brought 
his  clrair  nearer  to  my  table,  sat  down, 
and,  leaning  forward,  asked  quiekly  and 
earnestly : 

"  \\  hat  does  her  coming  menn  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  we  found  her  in  trouble 
with  some  scoundrels  and  brought  her  here 
for  safety." 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  reply,  but 
stared  hard  mto  my  face  as  if  seeking  some 
hidden  meaning  in  my  words. 

"  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Haid^e  Fatias,  a  very 
beautiful  woman ;  a  Greek,  as  you  say.*^ 
He  waved  the  reply  aside  with  an  impulsive 
sweep  of  the  hand. 

"And  what  else?" 

"  Noiliing  else,  Count,"  I  said  stolidly. 
"You  are  in  an  una>mmunicative  mood 
morning,  my  friend,  very  uncommuni- 
cative." 
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*'  Or  ipnorant,  which  you  please." 
No,  iricnd,  not  ignorant.  You  have 
too  numy  good  spies.  Those  hands  and 
eyes  and  ears  of  yours  arc  not  muffled  and 
blinded  and  dcafoncil  hy  ignorance.  Y<>n 
know,  and  do  not  trust  me~Stephani,  your 
friend  and  weii- wittier." 

"I  trust  you  as  much  as  I  think  tt 
necessary.** 

''By  Allah,  but  you  are  blunt— btunt, 

but  not  ignorant." 

"Tell  me  what  you  have  come  to  say." 
He  laughed  loudly,  throwing  himself  liack 
in  his  chair  to  enjoy  his  merriment  to  the 
fiiU. 

*'  You  arc  always  the  same,  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  with  your  straii;ht  questions  ami 
blunt  words.  Blunt,  but  not  ignorant. 
You  know — you  know  well  enough." 
I  am  vety  busy  this  morning,  Count" 
And  if  I  won't  speak  I  am  to  go^  eh  ? 
Not  ignorant.  \n\t  yet  not  knowing  e\cry- 
ihing,  Mr.  Sc*:rcLuy,''  and  he  glanced  at  ine 
with  a  look  of  indescribable  cunning. 

**  Yes,  if  you  won't  speak  you  are  to  go." 

His  eyes  flashed  and  for  a  monicnt  he 
w.as  angry.  But  it  pa^^sfd  instantly.  He 
cot;!f!n't  atTord  to  be  an^ry  with  me,  and  he 
knew  it. 

And  the  sweet  American,  does  she  like 
her  new  sister?" 

"  I  am  very  busy  this  morning,  Count 

Stephani,''  T  said  acjain  drily.  He  always 
irritafpil  me  l>y  h;s  references  to  Enid,  and 
they  had  become  unpleasantly  frequent  of 
late. 

"So  I  must  not  even  speak  of  her,  friend 
Secretary  ;  but  at  any  rate  I  may  think  of 
her,  and  the  dav  ma}'  <yir\:r  when  she  may 
need  a  friend  quick  to  see,  prompt  to  act, 
and  strong  to  strike.  I  may  be  that  friend 
yet.  When  a  man  plunges  suddenly  into 
swifk,  unknown  rapi<k,  he  may  Ix*  a  powe  r 
fill  swimmer  and  still  fail,  and  those  he 
leaves  or  leads  may  lack  hdp." 

*'  Which  mcani  }  "  said  L 

**The  rapids  of  intrigue  in  this  country 
are  easier  to  enter  than  to  leave,  and  man\ 
swimmers  are  drowned."  He  spoke  with 
the  air  of  an  nrade  and  a  mystic. 

*'  Suppose  )ou  put  that  into  plunu  r 
terms,  CounL" 


"  Only  the  fool  speaks  too  plainly  in  a 
land  where  language  is  a  veil,  and  not  a 
vehicle  of  acts.  Your  American,  rich, 
strong,  powerful,  and  clever  as  he  is,  is- 
in  the  current  which  flows  quickly  to  the 
rapids.  The  Greek  is  a  very  lovely  woman  ; 
and  it  is  possible  his  strength  and  energy 
may  turn  a  weak  into  a  winning  cause." 

*'  It  is  possible  also  that  I  don't  under- 
stand you,"  I  said,  with  a  smile  of  un- 
concern. 

"And  in  that  case  I  don't  understand 
j'ou.  But  I  think  I  do.  1  hope  he  will 
take  the  plunge ;  for  I  am  in  it,  too,  Mr. 
Secretar)'  ;  and  no  man  would  l>e  a  n\ore 
welcome  ally  than  your  American.  Just 
the  man  of  all  men  to  turn  the  scales." 

"  Who  lias  told  you  to  come  and  say 
this  to  me." 

*'A  man  you  know  well,  friend,  none 
otlu  r  than — Count  Stephani  of  Pristina." 
He  laughed  lightly  and  then  quit  kh  closing 
his  eyelids  till  the  black  pupils  glanced  at 
me  through  mere  slits,  he  added  canieijtly: 
But  you  have  rendered  me  services  and  I 
am  not  ungrateful.  Let  me  warn  you,  then. 
Remember,  and  let  him  remember,  too, 
th.it  this  is  the  East  and  not  the  West :  that 
here  in  the  East  the  tree  of  revolt  must  be 
watered  with  btood,"  and  with  that  striking 
and  somewhat  enigmatical  sentence  be  left 
me.  He  had  a  weakness  for  dramatic  sen 
icnces  and  exits. 

He  had  succeeded  in  impressing  me 
more  than  I  allowed  him  to  see,  however; 
and  the  longer  I  thought  of  his  words  the 
less  I  liked  the  outlook.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  others  beside  Haidee  herself 
were  it' Iim.l:  the  result  of  her  influence 
upon  (.iraiii,  and  building  hojx:s  upon  it. 
It  was  thus  possible  that  Enid's  conclusion 
as  to  the  Greek's  rescue  having  been  carc- 
fiilly  arr.uiged  might  he  correct,  but  yet  that 
Haidee  s  motive  might  l>e  nothing  worse 
than  a  desire  t a  use  a  dramatic  incident 
to  weld  closer  the  bonds  of  his  fiiscination. 

Stephani  was  obviously  expecting  that 
she  would  su<  <  eed  in  getting  the  influence 
of  ilie  White  House  thrown  into  the  cause 
of  the  iv-'itieal  conspiracy,  and  that  those 
tor  ciiiJ  With  whom  Steplumi  was  workijig 
hoped  great  things  from  sudi  an  alliance. 
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That  GiaiU  was  infatuated  I  could  not 
doubt  any  more  than  I  could  fail  lo  per- 
ceive the  critKal  consequences  to  us  if  we 
threw  in  our  lot  with  the  revcdutionary  party. 

Such  a  cliange  meant  everything  to  us. 
I'hus  far  Grant's  plans  had  been  entirely 
pacific  and  commen  ial,  and  our  prepara- 
tions had  hcvn  iiuuic  on  that  basis.  His 
aim  \va.->  iirsi  lu  csiablisli  liiinseU  lirmly  ni 
the  district  of  Macedonia  over  which  the 
concessions  had  been  obtained,  to  develop 
its  immense  natural  resources,  to  colonise 
it  by  introducing  American  and  other 
picked  residents,  mu\  to  build  up  gradually 
an  autonomous  and  independent  state.  In 
return  for  the  concessions  he  was  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  Sultan  Dar  greater  than  the 
revenue  at  present  derived  by  the  Turkish 
Government;  and  the  tribute  was  to  be 
increased  under  certain  agreed  conditions 
as  the  prosperity  ot  the  district  developed. 

lie  had,  as  1  have  bef<jre  said,  won  over 
the  Sultan  to  his  views ;  but  I  knew  that  in 
hb  heart  he  entirely  distrusted  Abdul 
Hamid's  good  faith  ;  and  it  was  this  feeling 
which  I  now  thought  might  im|x'l  him  to  the 
critical  step  of  jf)ininq  the  Young  Turkey 
parly  in  the  attempt  lo  dcj>ose  tlie  Sultan, 

One  consideration  in  favour  of  this 
lay  in  the  character  of  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne,  Rechad  Effendi.  As  most  people 
know,  the  extraordinary  policy  prevails  in 
'I'urkcy  of  kcepin;:^  the  prT^sible  heirs  to  the 
thidiic  in  a  condition  ot  virtual  imprison- 
ment, in  order  that  they  may  not  conspire 
a^nst  tl»  Sultan.  In  earlier  days  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  Sultan,  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  to  put  to  death  alt  hb 
male  relations  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  his 
own  so  H  to  follow  hinj;  and  wlim  this  cus- 
loiu  was  abandoned,  that  of  shutting  them 
up  in  palaces  away  from  all  contact  wiili 
the  outer  world  was  adopted  in  its  place. 

Rechad  Effcndi,  the  Sultan's  next 
brother,  had  been  secluded  in  this  way; 
l)ut  lie  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  some 
breadth  of  view,  and  Grant  had  found 
means  to  communicate  with  him  and  to 
ascertain  that,  in  the  event  of  his  suc- 
ceedmg  to  the  throne,  he  would  help  our 
plans.  And  at  one  time  Grant's  distrust 
of  Abdul  was  so  deep  that  he  actually 


contemplated  postjioning  tfve  cuiiinicnce- 
ment  of  operations  until  Kechad  i)ecame 
Sultan. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  this  point  to 

understand  the  many  inlluences  at  work  in 
Grant's  mind  when  his  infatuation  for 
Haidee  Patras  began  to  take  effect ;  and  I 
rfnild  not  fail  to  see  tlic  probability  that 
she  would  prevail  upon  iiim. 

Such  a  development  must,  however,  be 
full  of  danger.  Stephani's  words  kept 
ringing  in  my  cars — "'I'he  tree  of  revolt 
must  be  watered  in  blood."  Whichever 
party  won  in  the  end  there  must  be  l)lood- 
shed.  The  Sultan,  in  cliaracter  timid, 
vacillating,  irresolute,  and  consumed  with  an 
overpowering  dread  of  assassination  which 
kept  him  a  close  prisoner  in  Yildiz  Kiosk, 
was  just  the  tyrant  to  exact  a  terrible 
vengeance  upon  all  cf>nrcnicd  in  the  plot, 
if  it  failed.  On  the  c*thi  r  hand,  il"  it  suc- 
ceeded, those  who  cairie  to  power  would 
act  as  Ottomans  had  always  acted  at  similar 
crises  and  would  take  the  lives  of  all  who 
had  had  power  before  them. 

In  such  a  time  of  violence  and  tumult, 
what  woiilfl  be  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  us 
all?  What  chance  was  there  that  the 
undertaking,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  its 
hopes  of  success  being  its  entirely  com- 
mercial character,  would  escape  shipwreck? 
None  that  I  could  see ;  and  I  had  lived 
long  enough  in  the  country  to  learn  much 
of  its  undercurrents.  Tliere  was,  more- 
over, the  certainty  of  personal  hazard  and 
danger  for  all ;  and  this  seat  my  thoughts 
to  Enid.  Stephani's  words  about  her  had 
roused  my  alarm  ;  but  my  gloomiest  fears 
for  her  would  have  been  infinitely  darker 
couM  1  have  guessed,  what  I  was  afterwards 
to  learn,  the  fate  already  settled  for  her. 

It  will  be  perceived,  liiereforc,  in  what  a 
mood  of  distracting  doubt,  suspense,  and 
fear  I  passed  the  days  while  I  was  waiting 
for  Grant's  decision. 

CHAPTER  V 

WHAT  HAPPKNED  ON  THE  GOLDEN  HO%K 

THE  atmospheric  conditions  at  the 
White  House  during  the  wedc  or 
ten  days  that  followed  the  rescue  of 
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Haidee  Patras  were  very  unsettled.  There 
was  a  strong  depression  indicating  that  a 
storm  was  imnuncnt  The  temper  of  most 
of  us  suffered  in  consequence^  and  the  only 
one  who  maintained  a  consistent  serenity 
was  Hai'K'e  herself. 

Grant  and  his  sister  had  inure  than  one 
heated  discussion,  and  my  opinion  was 
that  Enid  acted  with  very  poor  judgment. 
Misled  by  her  strong  prejudice  against  the 
(irrt  k  and  her  powerful  distrust,  she  put 
hersclt  in  violent  oppubiiion  to  lier  brother, 
tried  to  force  her  views  upon  him  and,  as  it 
were,  to  talk  him  into  sharing  her  own 
suspicions.  Surely  the  feeblest  of  all 
courses  to  adopt. 

1  ikf  most  stroni:  natures  he  <-oulcl  not 
lirtxjk  opposition  on  any  subject  touching 
his  personal  indinations.  In  business 
matters  it  is  true  his  mind  was  always  large 
and  lecqjtive  enough  to  consider  any 
opposing  poiiu  of  view ;  but  love  is  not 
business  ;  and  in  his  headstrong  infatuation 
lor  the  beautiful  Greek,  he  was  all  passion, 
enthusiasm,  and  concentrated  obstinacy. 
There  is  really  no  other  word  so  applicable  : 
and  the  result  of  the  discussions  was  always 
the  sanjc  :  the  two  parted  in  .iTVj;i  r  with  a 
biunt  statement  from  Grant  that  it  Enid  did 
not  like  the  position,  she  had  better  go 
home  to  America. 

"But  I  won't  go,  I  declare  I  won't.  She 
sha'n't  drive  !n»jfrom  tli.- Imiis,-."  she  .s.iid  t<i 
nic  more  than  mu  r  alu  r  an  iiUi-rview  of  the 
kind.  It  seemed  in  some  way  to  relieve 
her  to  come  and  protest  to  me.  Indeed,  in 
that  highly  charged  attnosphere  I  became  a 
stjrt  of  lightning-conductor  ;  and  they  all 
afjpcarcd  to  regard  me  as  a  person  of 
neutral  tenii>erament  tlirough  whom  the 
electric  currents  could  be  safely  diraipated. 
''Since  you  brought  her  here  e^ierything 
Seems  changed." 

"A  good  many  things  are  chaiiL^til,"  I 
s.iid  in  a  '^'KJthing  tone.  "  I'.iit  tUm't  you 
think  thai  iaiiacy  about  uiy  having  brought 

her  here  is  a  little  thin  and  unjust  to 
me?" 

"  She  sha'n't  drive  me  away,  anyhow, 

just  or  unjust" 

Has  she  ever  show  any  desire  to  do 
that?" 


"  Oh,  how  foolish  you  are,  Mr.  Ormesby. 
But  you  all  are  where  she  is  concerned. 
Of  course  she  has,  she's  always  tryii^  to  do 
it  through  Cyrus.  Are  you  suddenly 
blind?    But  of  course  you  take  her  side." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  relief  to  you  to  have 
someone  to  blame  for  all  this ;  and  I  sup- 
po:>e  it  doesn't  matter  whether  the  blame  is 
merited  or  not  But  why  don't  you  try 
Ix)rd  Angus  ?  He  had  more  to  do  with 
))i'r  coming  here  tluin  I  had,  for  he  didn't 
protest,  and  I  did." 

"  Lord  Angus  Markwell  isn't  always 
trying  to  put  me  in  the  wrong  by  posing  as 
immaculate,"  she  answered  almost  apgrily. 

"  It  might  be  a  difficult  pose,  perhaps,"  I 
said  quietly. 

"  You  re  real  horrid,  talking  in  that  way 
against  my  one  disinterested  friend  in  an 
the  world." 

I^rd  Angus  Markwdl,  like  myself,  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  none  (00  wealthy 
peer,  and  the  object  of  iu^  prcaenee  in  Om- 
.stantinoplc  was  as  well  known  as  its  nature 
was  certainly  not  to  be  called  disinterested. 
He  was  doing  what  I  had  once  been  sup- 
[)o.sed  to  be  doing,  wooing  Enid  and  her 
million;  and  my  opinion  about  him  made 
me  cringe  and  wince  sometimes,  as  I  re- 
flected that  it  was  just  about  the  (pinion 
other  people  must  at  one  time  have  held  of 
me.  Morco\  er.  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
I  did  not  like  him,  and  did  not  care  to 
think  that  Enid  did. 

*'  I  am  sorry  if  I  oflend  you ;  but  1 
would  rather  have  you  angry  with  me  for 
speaking  of  him,  than  angry  vrith  your 
brother." 

"  How  ridiculous  you  are ;  I  am  not 
angry  with  Cyrus.  I  guess  I've  no  anger 
to  spare  from  that  cx-Greek  stave.  Ugh ! 
the  treacherous  creature.'* 

"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  try 
another  tack  ?  " 

**  No,  and  I  don't  want  to  try  another 
tack.  Wlul  I  think  I  like  to  say.  I  tlunk 
she's  treacherous,  and  I  shall  say  it" 

*'  But  do  you  think  that  by  saying  it  a 
thousand  times  over,  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
million,  you  will  convert  your  brother  to 
the  same  opmion?" 

"Of  course  I  dont." 
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"  Then  why  go  on  saying  it  ?  " 
Do  you  mean  you'd  have  me  fall  upon 
her,  and  kiss  her — Ugh  ! — and  say  my  soul 
thrilled  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
having  such  a  beautiful,  innocent,  sweet 
sister?  You  make  me  tired  when  you  talk 
in  this  way." 

"  What  does  Lord  Angus  thmk  of  her  ? " 

"  Mr,  Orniesby,  you'll  make  me  do 
something  desperate  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way.  I  come  to  you  for  help  and  advice  in 
this  awful  trouble  and  you  can  talk  about 
nothing  but  T.ord  Angus  Markwell." 

"  Well,  don  t  you  regard  Lord  Angus 
and  good  advice  as  a  liappy  collocation  of 
ideas?" 

She  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  and 
then  looked  steadily  at  rtie,  a  smile  be- 
ginning to  show  in  her  bright  blue  eyes  and 
on  her  mobile  hps. 

"Do  you?" 
I  don't  know  so  much  of  his  lordship 
as  you  do." 

"Tm  very  angry  with  you,  although  I 
smile,"  and  smile  she  did  then,  so  broadly 
and  brightly  that  I  joined  her. 

'*  Lord  Angus  can  do  what  I  could  not, 
you  see;  his  mere  name  can  chase  away 
your  anger  and  make  you  laugh." 

She  p:uisef!  a  moment  or  two,  her  head 
averted,  and  then  said  : 

"  Will  you  be  serious  and  tell  me  what 
we  are  to  do  ?  " 

"Serious?  I  am  rarely  anything  but 
Serious  just  now ;  but  we  can  do  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  except  wait  and  see 
what  is  to  happen." 

"And  it's  just  this  suspense  that  is  so 
killing,"  she  cried  Impetuously ;  although 
in  truth  she  had  lifJi-  ;^'uessed,  and  I  could 
not  tell  her,  hn'.s  iniuiili  ly  serious  the  sus- 
peiise  was,  antl  how  mucli  more  grave  was 
the  impending  crisis  than  she  dreamed. 
But  she  left  me  in  belter  heart  and  spirits, 
and  'I  had  thus  succeeded  in  dissipating 
one  more  cnm  nt  r-f  electricity. 

On  the  loUowing  day  my  services  in  the 
same  capacity  were  again  in  requisition. 
It  was  Friday,  the  Islam  Sabbath,  and  some- 
one had  planned  an  excursion  to  the  Sweet 
Waters  of  Europe.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  Lord  Angus  Markweli's  suggestion; 


the  lack  of  tact  was  signifieant  of  his 
handiwork. 

It  waii  Grant  himself  who  caused  me  to 
be  of  the  party.  He  came  into  my  room, 
as  I  hoped  for  the  transaction  of  some  of 
the  host  of  matters  that  remained  unat- 
tended  to,  but  instead  of  speaking  of  them, 
he  said  ahniptly  : 

"  We  are  going  up  the  Horn  this  after- 
noon in  the  Stripes^  and  probably  ba^  to 
The  Home ;  I  wish  you  would  come  with 
us,  Mervyn." 

The  Stripes  was  one  of  our  fast  steam 
launches,  and  The  Home  was  a  house  on  a 
small  island  which  had  been  leased  for  use 
in  connection  with  our  work.  It  lay  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  some  miles  bebw  Stam* 
boul. 

1  may  mi-niion  here  that  r',r:inf  had  ac- 
quired a  iiiuc  ii  larger  island  in  the  north  of 
the  i^gean  Sea,  not  far  from  Thasos.  It 
was  sufficiently  dose  to  the  Macedonian 
coast  to  form  a  sort  of  base  of  operations 
for  the  new  colony. 

We  had  accumulated  there  a  great 
qtiantity  of  stores  and  arms — ^the  latter,  of 
course,  unknown  to  the  Turkish  authorities. 
No  one,  indeed,  except  Grant,  myself,  and 
t{ie  man  in  charge  on  the  spot,  an  American 
named  Clufier,  knew  the  nature  of  the 
*'  stores."  The  nearer  island.  The  Home, 
was  intended  to  be  more  a  place  of  tempo- 
rary refuge  should  any  sudden  emergency 
arise  requiring  us  to  scuttle  from  the  capital, 
f  Jrant  always  believed  in  v\hat  he  termed 
plenty  of  back  doors,"  and  The  Home 
was  one  of  them. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  should  be  a  little 
wiser  if  we  stopped  here  and  got  through 
some  of  these?  "  I  asked,  lifting  a  handAil 
of  the  neglorted  dnrumcnt'?. 

"Ves,  very  likely,"  he  said,  "but  not  to- 
day. I  heard  Enid  was  going  up  with  the 
aunt  and  t/xA  Angus,  and  so  I  determined 
to  go,  and  Mademoiselle  Patias  wilt  go  as 
well.    It's  a  family  affair." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  Mademoiselle 
Patras  goes  a  rather  long  way  and  is  filling 
a  bi^sh  space,  Cyrus,"  I  said  quiedy. 

"Why,  do  you  think  she'll  take  up  tOO 
much  room  on  the  Sf/  i'/cs  f "  Grant 
rarely  joked,  even  feebly,  and  was  never 
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flippant,  so  that  such  a  remark  was  itself 
enough  to  trark  the  change  in  him. 

"A  beautiful  fare  may  take  up  much 
ujore  room  in  the  world  than  the  biggeit 
budy,"  I  answered  sententiously. 

"True,  quite  tru<v  Mcrvyn— and  it  is  a 
lovely  face,  isn't  it?"  he  said>  with  sudden 
enthusiasm;  and  after  a  pause,  not  quite  at 
ea.se :  "  But  the  fact  is,  I'm  a  bit  flat  and 
hipjK-d  and— oh,  I'm  so  infernally  anxious ; 
I'm  not  myself.'' 

"I've noticed  that,  of  course." 

He  was  standing  at  the  window,  staring 
out,  his  han<ls  tlinist  in  his  pockets,  his 
face  pale  and  Hcariii<^  u  look  of  great 
anxiety,  while  a  frown  of  doubt  drew  his 
rather  bushy  eyebrows  over  the  dcep^set, 
thoughtful  eyes.  I  was  concerned  to  see 
how  ill  and  harried  he  looked  ;  Inu  I 
reckoned  thai  when  a  maw  of  Ins  strong 
mind  was  being  forced  or  drawn  to  a 
decision  which  his  judgment  condemned, 
the  tussle  must  he  sure  to  leave  its  marks. 
The  view  from  tiie  window  was  over  the 
big  cemetery — the  Little  Field  of  the  Dead, 
as  the  Turks  call  it — away  across  the  Horn 
to  Stamboul.  Not  a  cheerful  one  for  a  man 
in  his  mood ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  saw  any^ 
thing  of  it. 

"  I  can't  think  what's  come  over  nte," 
he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  breaking  the 
long  silence  suddenly,  and  turning  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  rofUD.  "This 
has  all  become  so  distasteful,"  with  a 
wa\  c  of  the  liand  to  indicate  the  neglected 
work, 

"  It  comes  over  most  of  us  at  some  time 
or  other,  Cynis." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked 
quieklv,  almost  vehemently. 

"  liiat  vvliich  most  men  laugh  at  in 
others  and  eiiiier  revel  in  or  swear  at  in 
themselves,  and  yet  think  nobody  ever 
really  felt  before." 

"  It's  torture." 

The  words  slipped  from  liim  like  an 
unconscious  aside. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Tm  going  to  marry  her,"  he  cried  in  his 
energetic  masterful  way. 

"  And  things-  here  ?  " 

"Ah, that's  where  the  squeeze  come-s." 


"  You'll  have  to  decide  soon — ^the  sooner 

the  better." 

"  Decide  what  ?  "  and  he  wheeled  round 
suddenly  and  faced  me,  almost  fiercely,  as 
though  I  had  insulted  him,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  niy  face  piercingly. 

"  I  think  yon  know  what  I  mean,"  I 
answered,  meeting  his  look  calnily.  "  U'e 
needn't  pretend  to  one  another,  if  both 
you  and  I  know  what  you  have  to  decide,  I 
know,  perhaps,  better  than  you  what  it  must 

mean  to  us  all. 

"My  ('."<],  do  you  suppose  I  don't  think 
of  that  '  h<  rrii'd  vehemently.  "But 
what  if  tliere  s  nu  oilier  way  ?  " 

"  There  is  another  way — but  only  one." 

"  What's  that?" 

"  I'ull  up  the  sticks,  cut  the  loss^  and  get 

out." 

**  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"It  may  be  more  than  a  question  of 
sanity — it  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or 

death." 

"  Are  you  ag:»inst  her,  too?  Are  you  all 
in  league  togetlier?" 

"  I  think  things  should  be  settled,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Turkey's  an  infernally 
d.iiii^cious  iil.u  c  to  l;o  on  drifting  in." 

He  laughed,  not  heartily,  or  mirthfully, 
or  pleasantly,  not  even  bitterly,  but  as  nnt* 
who  is  desperately  ill-at-ease  with  himself, 
and  is  impatient  at  finding  it  difficult  to 
blame  soroe<»ie  else. 

"  .She  seems  to  have  confidence  in  me,* 
ch?  ' 

"  I  should  never  cease  to  have  confidence 
in  you— alone,  "  I  said,  pointedly. 

"  Then  you  ate  against  her.  I  told  you 
so  just  now." 

"  I  heard  you;  but  repetition  isn't  proof, 

C"'  it 
yrus. 

He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  irritation 
with  a  hasty  shake  of  the  head. 

"I'll  take  your  advice,  anyway.  Ill 
settle  it  to-day,"  he  said,  with  another  un- 

easy  l;iiiirh. 

'*  U  ill  you  take  my  advice  as  a  whole?" 
"Whafsthat?" 

"If* you  decide  to  many,  will  you  cut 

this  thing?" 

"  What,  .ind  go  back  on  myself  to  be  the 
kughing  stock  of  every  fool  of  a  busybody?" 
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'*  No;  only  go  back  on  that  change  in 
things  which  youVe  been  pondering  the 
last  few  days." 

"  l?ut  what  if  I  think  it's  the  right  thing 

to  do?" 

"  Why,  then  I  shall  pray  to  liavc  as 
clever  and  beautiful  an  influence  on  my 
side  when  I  want  to  ruin  somebody." 

"I  won't  hear  any  more  of  this,"  he 

TvtoTtcd,  angrily,  and  went  out  of  tiic  room, 
showin<:  me  that  I  had  rubbed  an  acid 
into  a  smarting  wound. 

But  a  minute  afterwards  he  came  back, 
and  although  usually  a  singularly  undemon- 
strative man,  he  held  out  his  hand  and 
said  with  evident  feeling : 

"  Don't  let  this  come  Itetwccn  us.  ^^.  r 
vyn  ;  we've  kept  step  so  well  together  so 
far." 

My  dear  fellow,  nothing  can  ever  come 
between  us,"  I  declared,  and  I  gripped  his 
hand  warmly.  "Decide  as  you  like,  \\c 
shall  still  keep  step."    That  was  all  that 

pa<is«?d,  but  it  was  enotip;!\  to  let  us  under- 
dcr^tan(l  vdrh  other,  and  with  a  laugh,  this 
time  easier  and  lighter,  he  broke  o(T  and 
sud : 

"The  S/rifies  will  be  at  the  Outer 
Bridge  landing  stage  at  two  o'clock.  You 

won't  forget." 

It  w.isn't  prf>l).il>1e  I  should  forget, 
nntirip.uing  as  1  did  something  of  what 
was  likely  to  occur  during  the  afternoon. 

We  can  scarcely  have  been  called  a  very 
jovial  party  on  the  Sfri/ts,  and  if  the  merry 
people  in  the  hundreds  of  caiques  that 
covered  the  wntt  rs  of  tli«'  Colr!on  Horn 
that  gay  afternoon  were  disposetl  to  envy 
our  party  as  the  smart,  powerful,  rapid 
steam  launch  swept  up  the  winding  water* 
way,  we  on  our  side  might  well  have  envied 
them  some  of  their  light  spirits. 

There  is  no  lovelier  spot  in  the  world 
for  a  water  jaunt  than  the  Golden  TTorn  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  at  the  point  where 
the  river  narrows  into  channels  that  go 
twisting,  and  winding,  and  meandering 
along  between  green  meadows,  dotted  with 
clumps  of  trees,  and  carpeted  here  in  white 
patches  of  snowdrop';,  there  with  a  golden 
blaze  of  jonquil'-,  and  warmed  everywhere 
with  the  soft  sweet  tone  of  the  violets. 


The  fleets  of  caiques,  surely  the  most 
picturesque  boats  that  man  ever  fashioned, 
the  g<»idolas  of  Venice  not  excepted, 

carried  up  a  v.Tst  crowd  of  merry-mnkers 
and  gossip  -  mongers.  Women,  gaily 
dressed — no  longer,  aki.s,  in  the  Oriental 
fashion  and  wearing  the  yashmak  more  as 
a  coquettish  head-dress  to  set  ofiT,  rather 
than  to  conceal,  the  features — fdled  most 
of  the  caiques,  chattering  to^^cther  in  the 
stern  with  ever  an  eye  for  thr  ormpants 
of  other  boats,  while  that  lingt  rin^  ( oiu  e.s- 
sion  to  old  inne  custom,  the  eunuch,  was 
perdied  in  the  prow.  A  scene  oS  almost 
typical  Eastern  pleasure-making: 

But  we  were  taking  our  pleasures  on  the 
Sfn'pes  much  more  in  rnulish  fashion ; 
that  is  to  say,  sadly.  (Ir.mt  and  Ilaidec 
were  in  the  stern  ^  Enid  and  Lord  Angus 
forward— where  his  lordship  did  not  appear 
to  be  having  at  all  a  merty  time  of  it ;  and 
Mrs.  Wellings  and  myself,  representing 
pro])riety  and  neutrality,  were  amid- 
ships. 

Mrs.  W'clUnL's  was  not  a  cheerful  person 
at  the  best  of  times.  She  liad  married  an 
Englishman  of  position,  and  her  years  in 
London  society  had  stiflehed  her.  She 
had  some  lingering  respect  for  my  prefix  of 
"  Honourable,"  but  the  respect  was  largely 
tinged  with  contempt  of  my  position  as  a 
paid  employe  at  the  \\  hite  House. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you've  brought  us  out 
like  this,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  she  said,  once  or 
twice.  It  seemed  to  be  an  easy  habit  with 
everyone  to  lay  the  responsibility  on  mc 
for  everything  thev  did  not  like.  A  tribute 
to  my  usefulness,  perhaps,  but  not  always 
Welcome. 

"We've  come  out  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
Mrs.  Wellings,*'  I  replied  blandly. 

"Poof!"  she  ejaculated.  She  had  a 
habit  of  poofing.  "  We  might  be  going  to 
a  funeral." 

"A  love-feast,  rather,"  I  said  with  a 
glance  in  each  direction. 

"Don't  talk  about  it,"  she  cried  im- 
patiently. 

"  T/iey  are  doing  that,  prolwbly." 

"  That's  a  xvry  indelicate  and  uncalled- 
for  remark,  1  think." 

"  I  can't  hear  them,  I'm  glad  to  s*iy."  It 
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was  one  of  my  innocent  recreations  to 

banter  Mrs.  Wclllngs. 

"  I  diUn't  mean  what  tluy  said,  but  what 
you  said." 

"What  did  I  say?  That  they  were 

talking  about  love-fuasts?  Well,  don't  you 
think  it  probable  ?  " 

"  1  don  t  want  to  tliink  about  it." 

"  But  Lord  Angus  is  in  some  ways  a  very 
desirable  /ar//,  surely  ? "  I  remonstrated, 
with  an  air  of  iimoceiu^. 

"I  was  speaking  of  C)rus  and  his  new 
folly — as  you  know  perfectly  wcl!  " 

"Well,  now,  do  you  know,  folly  is  the 
last  term  m  the  world  i  should  asaociate 
with  Mademoiselle  Fatras." 

"  I  wish  you'd  get  me  a  paper  or  a  maga- 
zine or  something  to  read.  When  you're 
in  this  flippant  mood,  I  don't  care  to  talic 
But  if  you  11  be  serious  " 

"  My  dear  madam,  we  have  not  come 
out  to  be  serious.  Who  could  be  serious 
amid  such  a  gay  crowd?"  But  T  got  her 
a  magazine,  and  so  ended  the  conver- 
sation. 

All  the  rest  of  us  found  it  easy  enough 
to  be  serious,  Judging  by  looks.  Grant  was 
sitting  as  dose  to  Haid^e  as  he  could  get, 
and  both  his  and  her  looks  showed  that 

they  were  almost  painfully  in  earnest,  while 
Enid '.s  face,  whenever  her  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her  brother,  as  they  were  constantly, 
flashed  very  ominously.  Even  placid  and 
self-complacent  Lord  .Vngus  was  not  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  diplomacy  to  anything 
like  the  extent  he  had  antirijxxtcd. 

No  storm  broke  out  during  the  run  up, 
and  when  we  landed  among  the  pleasure- 
seekers,  Grant  and  Haid^  went  away 
alone,  Mrs.  Wellings  joined  Enid  and  Lord 
Anpii"^  ^fnrlv'.vr!!,  .iivl  T  was  thus  left  to 
my.sclf  and  my  own  thoughts. 

The  fme  wcatlier  had  brought  out  a  large 
motley  crowd,  and  the  people  were  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  among  the  trees.  The 
ways  of  a  Turkish  crowd  arc  always  pi  ( nli  ir. 
The  women  were,  of  course,  separated  from 
the  men,  like  sheep  from  the  goats,  and 
strolled  or  sat  about  together,  whispering 
incessantly  in  the  tow  tones  diaracteristic 
of  the  East  Most  of  them  were  probably 
talking  dress  and  scandal,  but  there  were 


many  groups  huddled  closely  together  on 
the  grass,  listenini^  enthr.allt  il  to  the  quaint, 
wily  hodjas,  or  foriune-tclli  rs.  r<.;.iting  their 
Strange,  weird  fables,  weaving  love-legends 
crammed  with  mystery,  intrigue,  and  tenor% 
and  telling  a  thousand  lies  to  woric  upoo 
the  superstition  and  fears  of  their  hearers. 
The  influence  of  these  hodjas  is  supreme 
in  the  superstition-ridden  members  of  the 
harems. 

A  Icmg  line  of  smart,  well-appcnnted 
modem  broughams  drawn  up  under  the 
trees,  each  with  its  sombre-lookin;r  ct'.nT:rh 
on  the  box,  engaged  the  a!tcnti<m  r)f  m.iny 
inquisitive  strollers ;  lor  in  them  were  the 
ladies  of  the  royal  harem  whom  die 
eccentric  etiquette  of  the  Court  forbids  to 
drive  in  any  but  a  closed  and  stul^  car- 
riage. And  dotted  all  over  the  green- 
sward sat  the  men,  keeping  severely  aioof 
from  their  women  folk,  smoking  and 
taking  their  pleasure  with  full  Ottoman 
gravity  and  self-corn placence. 

Tt  formed  altogether  an  odd  picture  of 
tlie  unhlending  blends  of  the  F.ast  .ind 
West,  typitied  aptly  in  the  costumes  of 
both  s»es  alike:  the  women  arrayed  in 
the  smartest  gowns  of  the  latest  Parisian 
or  Viennese  fashion,  tempered  by  Uw 
coquettishly  -  worn  yashmak  ■  the  men 
garbed  everywhere  in  frock  co.us  and 
baggy  trousers,  with  the  everlasting  fez, 
that  most  crudely  inappropriate  head- 
gear of  the  Sultan's  special  chottNing. 

One  was  almost  tempted  to  think  the 
Ottomans  had  started  to  become  I.uro 
peans,  and  had  stopped  short  in  the 
process ;  keeping  the  fez  and  the  yashmak 
as  reminders  that  even  in  dress  the  change 
was  far  from  complete.  .And  not  in  dreSS 
only,  as  the  world  had  had  manv  fearsome 
jiroofs.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  tiunk 
U).;t  the  Turk,  in  pulling  on  the  second- 
hand trousers  of  Europe,  has  become  as 
civilized  cis  the  original  wearers  of  them. 

I  had  not  come  out  to  moral i/e,  however, 
and  was  gl.id  when  the  time  arrived  to 
return.  As  I  stepped  on  board  the  launch, 
a  glance  at  Grant's  face  sufficed  to  show  me 
something  had  happened*  I  could  guess 
what,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  guess  lay 
in  the  light  of  triumph  in  the  Greek's 
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bright  eyes,  and  the  soft,  peachy  colour  on 

her  dieeks. 

Grant  himself  was  slightly  flushed  and 
looked  more  like  liimself  than  for  some 
days  past,  wearing  much  of  his  accustomed 
air  of  conscious  strength  and  reserved 
inasterfubiess. 

Eiiid  was  alrendy  on  board,  for  I  was  the 
last  to  arrive,  and  was  sitting  near  her 
brother  with  Lord  Angus  and  Mrs.  Wel- 
lings.  She  lodced  pal^  and  her  resolute 
expression  as  she  sat  biting  her  under  lip 
and  looking  away  at  the  people  on  shore, 
snvoured  of  anything  but  the  olive  branch 
of  peace. 

Grant  had  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  his 
hand,  and  be  smikd  and  nodded  to  roe. 

"A  toast,  Mervyn,"  he  said,  "which  we 
w^ill  all  drink.  The  happiest  day  of  my 
life— my  betrothal.  Wc  drink  to  Made- 
moiselle Palras,  my  promised  wife.* 

I  put  the  glass  to  my  hps,  as  did  all  but 
Enid,  whose  fitce  was  now  quite  whiter  as 
she  hdd  the  wine  conspicuously,  untasted, 
and  stared  angrily  at  the  Greek. 

"You  don't  drink.  I'nid?"  asked  her 
brotlicr,  his  tone  gentle,  but  his  brows 
frowning  over  Ms  eyes  thAt  seemed  almost 
to  flash  with  anger. 

She  stood  up  then,  and  met  his  look 
with  one  to  the  full  as  firm  a';  his  own, 
and  when  she  spoke  her  tone  like  his 
was  low,  but  strained,  and  the  words  clear 
cut 

"  Xo,  Cyrus,  I  do  not  drink  to  \  our  rain. 

I  wou!d  ':ooncr  "^cc  yon  di'ad."  Then,  as 
if  overcome  with  a  suddenly  uncontrolhihle 
burst  of  passion,  she  dashed  the  glass  down 
on  the  deck,  cast  one  glance  of  disdain  at 
the  Greek,  and  crossed  the  gangway  to  the 
shore. 

Grant  was  promptness  itself  in  action. 
His  anger  was  hidden  instantly. 

**  Mer^•yn,  oblige  me  by  seeing  my  sister 
back  to  the  White  House,"  he  said  to  roe, 
as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred, 
and  turning  to  the  man  in  charge  he 
ordered  him  to  «  a>t  (»ff  at  once,  and  make 
the  run  back  with  all  speed.  As  I  hastened 
after  Enid  he  sat  down  by  Haid^'s  side, 
and  Ihty  began  to  talk  together  in  bw 
tones. 


CHAPTER  VI 

grant's  decision 

DESPITE  my  unsought  office  of  light 
ning-conductor,  I  am  not,  as  will  have 
been  seen,  a  very  tactful  person,  and  I 
neither  relished  my  present  misaon,  nor 
saw  any  practical  w  ay  out  of  the  mess  which 
Enid's  outburst  had  caused.  My  usual 
procedure  was  to  try  and  turn  the  anger  of 
whoever  had  to  be  appeased  either  upon 
himself  or  upon  anybody  else  who  was  con- 
venient  and  safe,  and  let  it  vent  and  ex- 
haust itself  in  causeless  reproaches  and 
vapourinLjs. 

iiut  this  was  far  too  serious  a  matter  for 
treatment  of  that  etementaiy  kind ;  and  I 
therefore  resolved  to  let  E^id  walk  some 
distance  alone,  and  thus  get  over  the  first 
flush  of  passion.  I  calculated  that  as  she 
did  not  know  how  to  get  back  to  Pera,  she 
would  wdcome  my  presence  a  little  more 
warmly  when  she  realised  the  difficulty  into 
which  her  impulsive  act  of  leaving  the 
launch  had  led  her. 

Moreover,  T  wished  to  think  over  the 
problem.  1  knew  perfectly  well  liow 
Giant  would  resent' the  insult  to  Haid^. 
He  was  very  fond  of  Enid;  but  when  a 
man  has  to  choose  between  his  sister  and 
his  sweetheart,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fore- 
sceuig  what  his  choice  will  be.  His  deter- 
mination was  no  doubt  already  taken,  and 
that  would  be  that  Enid  should  leave  the 
White  House  at  once.  I'he  very  openness 
of  the  insult  would  make  that  inevitable,  I 
felt.  Had  the  thing  occurred  privately,  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  smooth  it 
over;  but  not  only  the  servants  and  the 
crew  on  the  iUripes  had  seen  and  heard  it 
all,  but,  probably,  some  of  the  people  in 
the  passin!j  cai<iucs  and  on  the  shore. 
Grant  would  have  to  be  more  than  human 
to  overlook  it. 

For  the  act  itself,  apart  from  its  unfor- 
tunate publicity,  there  couUl  be  but  one 
justification— tliat  ICnid  was  right  in  her 
opinion  of  Haidec  and  hi  r  motives.  And 
of  that  tliere  was  not  a  tittle  of  proof. 
Was  she  right?  Could  we  get  proofs? 
Could  I  help  her  ?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions I  began  to  ask  myself  most  earnestly, 
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and  with  an  increasing  fervent  zeal  in  her 

cause. 

Her  liappiuess  wiis  very  much  more  to 
me  than  I  aUowed  anyone  about  the 
White  House  to  imagine;  and  as  I 
watched  her  now,  keeping  some  fifty  yards 
or  so  in  the  rear,  I  thought  I  could  con- 
ceive sometliing  of  the  tumult  of  feelings 
that  must  be  raging  in  her  mind.  She 
walked  quickly,  with  head  slightly  bent  like 
one  plunged  in  thought,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  ignorant,  I  wa*;  sure,  of  w  lu  ro 
she  was  going,  and  just  as  hcixlU  hs.  prob- 
ably; seeing  notliing  and  caring  for  nothing, 
but  just  eating  out  her  heart  in  bitterness, 
pain,  and  fear  for  her  brother. 

"When  wc  had  walked  in  this  way  for 
about  a  mile,  I  saw  her  stop,  put  ht  1  hainl 
to  her  forehead,  and  glance  about  her  wiih 
the  air  of  one  roused  suddenly  and  striving 
to  identify  strange  surroundings. 

I  hastened  my  steps  then,  and  overtook 
her.     Her  eyes  welcomed  me  with  unmis 
takable  relief;   but  her  first  words  had 
reference  to  the  scene  oi\  the  launch. 

"  How  could  you  do  it,  Mr.  Ormesby  ?  * 
she  asked  indignantly.  I  guessed  what  she 
meant,  but  temporized. 

"  We  thought  you  might  have  difficulty 
in  finding  your  way  back  to  I'era,  and 
Cyrus  asked  me  to  come  after  you." 

"  You  know  I  dont  mean  that,  and  if 
you  are  here  as  Cyrus's  delegate  I  do  not 
want  your  help,  thank  you." 

"  I  am  here  as  your  friend,  I  hope.  Miss 
Grant." 

"  Then  how  could  you  do  it  ?" 

"Do  what?" 

"  Drink  that  woman's  health,"  «he  cried, 

bitterly, 

"  Hadn't  we  better  talk  it  all  over  ?  And 
also  see  about  getting  bock  to  the  White 
House?'* 

"  Ves,  I  am  going  back.  I  have 
decided  ;  "  and  she  threw  her  head  up  and 
looked  the  very  type  of  defiance, 

"  Of  course,  you  are,"  I  assented,  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  no  question  at 
alL  **  In  point  of  fact  I  let  you  come  this 
part  of  t!ie  way  alone  .so  that  you  might 
have  time  to  think  a  bit.  But  I'd  better 
see  now  if  I  can  get  hold  of  a  carriage." 


"  W  ait  a  moment,  plea-se.  Are  you  with 
Cyrus  or  with  me  in  this  ?  " 

"  I  am  with  you  both." 

"No^  that's  impossible,  and  you  must 
choose  between  us." 

"Isn't  that  a  little  unnecessary  at  this 
early  stacre  ?  " 

"  Not  in  my  opinion." 

"  It  is  in  mine,  so  you  must  excuse  my 
answering— yet." 

"Then  I  will  go  back  alone  if  you 
please." 

''Certainly.  It's  only  a  matter  of  gelling 
two  carriages  instead  of  one ;  or,  if  we  can  t 
get  two^  of  my  riding  by  the  driver  instead 
of  inside  with  yott." 

"  Why  do  you  try  and  trifle  wiih  thin::s 
in  this  way  ?  You  know  you  don't  think  it 
trifling.    God  help  us  !  " 

**  No,  I  don't  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing it  a  trifle.  I  would  willingly  give  what 
little  I  have  in  the  world  to  have  the  thing 
l>l(i'tod  out.  But  I  r.iii  always  think  lu  st 
in  common-place  teriii-s  ;  and  there's  n«t  use 
in  inflating  things.    I'll  get  a  carriage." 

"Is  it  far  to  walk?" 

"  I">om  here  about  three  -  and  -  a  -  half 
miles,  but  some  of  the  way's  nasty.*" 

"I'd  rather  walk,  then  " 

"Shall  I  walk  with  you  or,  in  the 
Turkish  etiquette  style,  a  few  yards  behind 
you?" 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  talk  like  that  at 

such  a  time?" 

"  I  can  do  or  say  anything  to  relax 
the  strain  of  your  ihuughts.  We'll  walk 
together,  of  course,  and  equally  of  course 
we'll  try  to  see  some  way  out  of  the  tangle; 
for  it  is  a  (I*iur>  of  a  tangle,  and  no 
mistake  ;  "  and  with  that  wc  set  off  at  a 
smart  puce. 

For  quite  twenty  minutes  not  a  word 
more  passed  between  us.  I  did  not  see 
how  to  handle  the  matter  at  all.  Enid's 
blunt  declaration  that  I  must  take  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  quarrel  was  dis- 
concerting, not  so  much  because  I  thought 
it  necessary  in  the  sense  which  she  im- 
plied, that  I  must  split  with  one  of  them, 
as  because  I  .saw  that  she  thought  it 
necessary.  If  it  did  really  come  to  a 
split,  I  felt  that  I  should  side  with  her; 
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but  that  was  a  step  in  reserve,  and  mean- 
while the  outline  of  a  plan  was  beginning 
to  form  in  my  thoughts. 

Shu  grew  tired  of  the  silence  at  last, 
and  turning  to  mc,  said  with  sonjc 
abraptness : 

"Has  the  enonnity  of  my  conduct 
struck  you  siknt  ? " 

'*N<i,  though  it  was  pretty  bad." 

"  Perhaps  you're  thinking  how  best  to 
lecture  mc?" 

"  No,  again ;  and  I  don't  suppose  you'd 
care  very  much  if  I  did/' 

*'Then  why  don't  you  speak?" 

"As  I'm  only  here  on  your  sufferance, 
I  thought  it  Ik  st  to  liold  my  tongue.  'I'he 
more  you  think  of  things  the  better.  Hut 
1  11  talk  if  you  like.  There's  going  to  be  a 
gorgeous  sunset." 

"You  make  me  tired  with  your  non- 
sense." 

*•  There'N  .  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
getting  tired,  somctitncs." 

"I  don't  Sir  any  kind  of  point  in  that." 

"Thcie  is  none.  Don't  bother  to  look 
for  it.  It's  rather  a  relief  now  and  then  to 
hear  and  say  things  that  have  no  point. 
Some  of  us  are  apt  to  be  too  pointed — 
quite  barby." 

"  That's  a  hit  at  mc,  isn't  it?  " 

'*  Ves.  You've  made  a  horrible  mess 
of  things." 

"  Thank  you.  But  if  you  mean  that  I  was 
to  hold  my  tongue,  and  show  by  word  or 
deed  that  I  didn't  just  h:ile  the  notion  of 
that  —  ii;4h  !  —  that  woman  ever  hruvj; 
Cyrus's  wile,  you  necdti't  say  any  more. 
I— I  loathe  her." 

"Very  weU.  But  if  I  didn't  like  my 
sister's  lover,  it  doesn't  strike  me  that  I 
should  improve  matters  much  by  slapping 
my  sister's  face  in  public." 

"We  won't  speak  ail)  more  ahoui  it,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Oruit-shy,'  siic  answered, 
quickening  her  pace  and  getting  a  step  or 
two  in  front  of  me ;  but  I  caught  her  up 
quickly. 

'*And  if  a  friend  made  me  feel  my 
mistake,  T  sliouliin't  feel  I  was  instifying 
myself  /o  myscli  by  trying  to  sliut  liim  up." 

*' A  friend,  indeed!"  with  a  scornful 
laugh. 


"  That's  me,"  I  said,  with  more  terseness 

than  grammar.  She  stopped,  faced  me, 
stamped  her  foot  angrily,  and  opened  her 
lips  to  retort;  but  the  wurds  were  not 
uttered,  and  we  went  on  again ;  and 
presently  she  said,  with  less  vehemence : 

"  I  suppose  you  know  how  hateful  it  is 
to  be  put  in  the  wrong  ?  " 

"  It  s  a  frei|uent  mishap  of  mine,  un- 
fortunately;  but  one  gels  uscd  to  it  in 
tinie.  And,  after  all,  it's  a  .spleiuiiil  tonic, 
like  a  good  many  other  bitter  things  one 
has  to  swallow;  and  it  clears  the  head 
wonderfully  when  one  wants  to  think  about 
repairs.  And  now,  by  the  way,  my  lecture's 
over." 

"  Vou  mean  y<tu  Itlume  me,  then?" 

"  Unquestionably  I  do." 

**Then  youll  be  surprised  to  liear  I'm 
not  a  bit  sorry." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  you  arc." 

"  I  am  not,  Mr.  Ormesby." 

**  Tlien  you  will  be.  No  one  with  vour 
head  and  vour  licart  and  the  love  vuu  lia\  e 
for  Cyrus  could  help  being  sorry  for  cuiiiug 
him  to  the  heart.  He  is  too  good  a  fellow 
to  have  his  face  rubbed  in  the  mud  in 
public." 

"  \\'hat  w  ould  \()u  havr  hail  me  do,  then, 
when  he  tried  to  bluff  me — in  public, as  you 
keep  saying  with  such  emphasis  ?" 

"Tlierewere  fifty  things  you  could  have 
done.  Said  you  weren't  well,  pretended  to 
drink  his  toast,  spilt  it  over  Lord  Angus 
and  called  it  an  acci  li  nt,  drank  to  Cyrus's 
happiness — oh,  fifty  thmtis,  and  none  of 
them  theatrirnl.  Yours  was  ini-lodrania — 
and  nielodrauia  is  such  beastly  bad  form."' 

*'  He  shouldn't  have  tried  to  bluif  me." 

"  Don't  blame  him.  Heaven  knows  I'm 
no  friend  of  the  Greek  \\(nnan,  and  I  wish 
her  to  the  deuce  ;  but  if  old  Cvrus  a'^ked 
me  to  make  h.im  hap[)y  by  drinking  her 
health  I'd  drink  a  buttle,  or  a  hogshead  for 
that  njatter,  if  I  could  hold  it,  to  please  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
brother  a  girl  could  have,  too." 

"You'll  make  me  just  hate  you,  or 
myself,  if  you  go  on  like  this." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You're  only  just 
beginning  lo  sec  that  out  of  all  ihc  possible 
things  you  could  ha^ve  done,  you  chose 
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the  worst.  We  all  lose  our  heads  at  times 
—but  the  world  goes  on  just  the  same. 
We  don't  hate  anyone  in  consequence — 
and  certainly  not  ourselves." 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  come." 

"  It's  more  to  the  point  to  wish  to  see 
Some  way  out  of  the  muddle." 

"I'm  going  to  Cyrus  the  moment  I 
reach  home  to  tell  him  all  I  think  oC  that 
woman." 

"  Like  the  man  uho  burnt  his  fuiger^tipt 
and  then  [)lunu'i  (l  his  whole  arm  into  the 
fire  to  ea.se  the  pain  a  hit.    Vvrv  well." 

"  I  think  you  re  tiie  most  unpleasant 
man  I  ever  saw," 

"Unfortunately,  that's  no  cure  for  the 
mischief." 

"I  shall  not  take  any  advice  you  may 
give." 

"  I'm  inclined  to  dilTer  there ;  but  then  I 
know  the  advice  and  you  don't." 
"Its  sure  to  be  something  humiliating 

to  me;  I  know  that.'' 

I  made  no  answer,  and  we  walked  a 
while  in  silence,  until  the  question  came 
for  which  I  was  waitti^. 

<<Wbat  is  the  advice?" 

"Either  to  climb  down  and  eat  your 
word's  " 

"  I'd  die  sooner,  with  that  woman,"  she 
burst  in  vchcincntly.  "  Didu'i  1  .say  ii 
would  be  something  humiliating?" 

"Or  make  them  good,"  I  concluded. 
*'  There's  no  middle  course,  except  per- 
haps flight.  You  could  go  back  to  New 
York." 

''Run  away,  and  leave  htm  in  her 
dutches?  Thank  you." 

"If  you  weren't  in  i:te  such  a  hurry, 
I'd  put  the  matter  a  bit  more  explicitly." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  In  spasms,  yes  !  but  ihcy  don't  help 
anyone  to  think  dearl}'.  My  opinion  is 
this.  If  you're  wrong,  or,  shall  I  say,  if 
we're  wrong,  there's  nothing  huniiliating  in 
owning  up.  But  if  we're  right  and  tan  L;ct 
proofs — i/l  say — then  we  can  justily  >uur 
distrust,  even  if  we  cannot  justify  your 
manner  of  showing  it." 

"  I  Aiuw  I'm  right." 

"I've  no  doubt  you  do;  we  all  do  in 
that  sort  of  mood ;  but  can  wc  get  facts  and 


proofs?  If  you  care  for  my  help,  111  do 
what  I  can  ;  but  I'm  not  a  L^eniii?;,  even  a-? 
a  spy.  And  I  make  one  condition — and  it 
isn't  perhaps  exactly  what  you'd  call  a 
sweet  one  dither." 

"  What  is  it,  anyway  ?  " 

"  We'll  have  a  scjuare  talk  with  Cyrus. 
You'll  tell  him  you're  sorry  " 

**  I  won't  j  I  won't.  How  dare  you  ask 
such  a  thing?" 

"  For  having  made  a  fuss  in  that  theatric 
ral  way  and  [)ublicly  insulted  the  woman 
he  has  ehoscn  to  he  his  wife.  Then  we'll 
tell  him  togciiier  that  we  both  believe  she 
is  not  worthy  of  him,  and  say  frankly  we 
are  going  to  work  to  prove  it,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  interval  of  neutrality 
while  we  prove  her  either  an  angel  or  the 
other  thing." 

She  heard  me  out  patiently,  to  my  great 
surprise,  and  said  nothing  in  reply.  The 
silence  had  lasted  a  minute  or  mote,  and 
then  I  looked  at  her,  and  to  my  consterna- 
tion saw  tliat  her  eyes  were  moist  with 
tears,  which  she  was  making  a  gallant  eHbrt 
to  repress.  She  forced  them  back,  and 
presendy,  in  a  voice  that  touched  me  with 
its  softness,  she  said : 

"You  would  risk  a  quarrel  with  him 
then  for  my — for  this  ?  " 

"  Cyrus  and  I  can't  quarrel.  He's  too 
great  a  man  not  to  understand  me.  I  take 
no  risks.   Therell  be  more  risks  from  the 

Greek." 

Wv  were  now  getting  near  the  White 
House,  and  1  was  ai;.\ious  to  luvc  her 
assent  to  the  proposal ;  but  she  k^t 
silence  until  the  gates  were  in  sight,  when 
she  stopped. 

"  I'll  do  what  you  wish,  Mr.  Ormesby, 
and  I— 1  thmk  it's  real  good  of  you.  I — 
I  " 

Never  mind  me.  I  don't  count.  But 
I'm  glad  you'll  do  it.  It's  the  only  way 
out,"  and  then  we  pushed  oa  into  the 
house  and  said  no  more. 

When  I  reached  my  own  rooms  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  Grant  there 
waiting  for  me.  He  looked  very  much 
upset,  sitting  with  knitted  brows,  smoking 

furiously. 

"  Hullo,  Cyrus,  back  first  then.  Didn't 
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go  to  the  Home?"  I  said  lightly,  as  I 
threw  down  niy  hat  and  took  a  rigareUe. 

"  Has  Enid  come  back  wiih  yuu  ?  " 

"  Come  back  7  Of  course  she  has. 
Where  else  in  Pera  could  she  go?  " 

**  I  shall  never  foiget  that,  Mervyn,"  he 
said  angrily. 

"'Never'  runs  into  a  good  many  years, 
my  dear  fellow  ;  but  I  told  her  she'd  made 
a  beastly  mess  of  things.  Women  do,  you 
know,  sometimes." 

"  She'll  have  to  leave  here.  My  future 
wife  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of 
such  insults." 

'*It  would  be  impossible,  of  coutse, 
absolutely  impossible,  but  " 

"There  are  no  *but,s,"'  he  cut  in 
brusquely. 

"  rhere  are  always  'huts'  and  '  it 
all  events  m  i'urkey ;  and  you  see  a  iluiig 
of  this  sort  

"\Vell?"  impatiently,  as  I  stopped. 

"Confound  this  cigarette,  fillhy  thing! 
I  believe  I  lit  it  at  the  wrong  end.  Always 
a  right  and  wrong  end  to  a  thing,  aren't 
there,  even  to  a  Turkish  cigarette — or  to 
any  cursed  thing  in  Turkey." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he  asked 
sharply,  with  a  rafiid  i;l;inrc. 

"Truth  is  I  don't  think  I  my^Hf  quite 
know^ — what  would  be  tlic  right  end." 
And  I  made  a  gesture  of  irritation,  and 
flung  the  cigarette  away  viciously  and  lit 
another. 

"Don't  let  us  ;j;ct  off  the  point,  Mervyn. 
Wliose  side  do  you  take  in  this  ?  " 

*'0h,  that's  delicious,"  I  cried  with  a 
laugh.  "Itie  family  brain  seems  to  run 
on  exact  parallel  lines.  That's  precisely 
the  question  your  sister  put  to  me,  and 
with  oven  iti  r  insistenee;  and  when  I 
tolil  her  I  look  both  or  neither,  she  said, 
as  I  suppose  you'd  say,  that  was  just 
impossible.  Of  course  I  laughed  at  such 
a  thing." 

"  It  ts  impossible,"  he  declared,  empha- 
tically. 

"Then  I  must  be  content  to  be  regarded 
as  an  impossibility,  Cyrus.    I  know  you 

can  see  a  deuced  sight  farther  through  a 
brick  wall  than  I  can,  but  I  can  read  small 
print  quite  as  far  off  as  you  can,  auU, 


what's  more,  I  can  road  it  when  it's  in 
Turkisli  chararti-rs  — ami  you  ran't." 

"  W  hich  means  you  can  see  a  way  out 
and  I  can't?   Go  on." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  told  your  sister  you 
and  I  were  never  likely  to  quarrel,  what- 
ever  Inipponed." 

"  Vou  re  working  round  to  it  in  a  big 
circly,  Mervyn." 

"Too  small  a  one's  apt  to  make  a  roan 
giddy." 

"  I  like  straight  jKiths.  If  you're  going 
to  say  you're  against  the  woman  I'm  going 
to  marry,  say  it  plainly.'' 

"  lliat's  all  right.  But  if  you  want  to 
get  to  the  top  of  the  house  you  don't  need 
to  sit  on  a  gun  and  be  fired  up  ;  it's  apt  to 
make  you  forget  there's  a  staircase  to  come 
down  by  :  see  ?  " 

"  I'm  in  no  mood  for  meliiphors,  but 
what's  your  Staircase?" 

"  That  your  sister  should  have  time  to 
see  that  there  is  no  reason  for  what  she  did 
this  aftoniooTi—she  knows  now  thcri:  was 
none  lur  how  she  did  it." 

"Do  you  ask  me  to  be  a  party  to  a 
secret  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  my 
future  wife?  Do  you  want  to  force  the 
very  quarrel  between  us  two  \ou  spoki- 
of  as  impossible  just  now?  Are  you 
mad  ?  " 

"  I  propose  no  secret  in(|uiry.  I  should 
prefer  that  Mademoiselle  Patras  knew 
everything.  If  your  sister  is  wrong,  she 
loves  you  too  well  not  to  repent  her  mis- 
take; but  if  she  is  right  " 

"  Tush,  man  !  I  \\  on  t  even  hear  of  it. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind.  Enid  must 
leave  here;  and  the  matter  is  closed." 

".\s  you  will — but  it  isn't  closed  for 
me." 

"  Do  you  mean  that,  knowing  all  that 
must  go  with  it.   Please  to  think." 

"  Am  I  the  only  one  of  us  who  needs  to 

think  ?  " 

"  My  mind  is  made  up." 

"Then  I  sha'n't  answer  you  this  after- 
noon. A  cigarette  tastes  none  the  sweeter 
because  we  jab  the  burning  end  in  a  friend's 
face,  Cyrus." 

"  To  the  devil  with  your  cigarctteSi"  he 
cried  impatiently. 
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"That's  exactly  what  one  would  say 
afterwards,''  I  returned  quietly. 

'*  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
it" 

"  And  that's  exactly  what  you  can't  help 
doinc:."  I  i^ot  up  as  I  spoke  and  wctit 
over  and  put  iny  hand  on  iiis  sltouldcr. 
"  Cyrus,  old  man,  we're  not  going  to  quarrel 
and  part  over  this  thing,  just  because  you 
love  a  woman  and  I  don't— one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  on  earth,  and,  for  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  as  p;ood  as  she's 
lovely.  WeVe  men.  you  know,  not  chil- 
dren, and  there  are  two  sides  to  iliis  thing: 
one's  business  and  the  other's  personal. 
Unfortunately  they've  got  mixed  a  bit,  but 
haven't  we  wit  enough  between  us  to  dis- 
entangle them  ?  " 

"  I  won  t  hear  a  word  against  her." 

"Have  I  saiil  one?  T.ook  here,  let's 
drop  it  for  a  time  and  think  of  some  of 
these  other  things.  If  I'm  to  cut  tlie 
painter,  there  are  heaps  of  things  I  must 
explain  either  to  you  or  to  whoever  follows 
nio.  And  I  really  ntust  get  them  in 
order.'' 

lie  made  no  reply  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  said  suddenly :  "  I've  thrown  in 
my  lot  with  the  Young  Turkey  party." 

•*  Of  course  you  have.  I  expected  that 
would  be  the  condition  of  her — of  the 
engagcm<'nt.  That's  w!iat  I  mean  l)y  tlu* 
business  sidi;.  \'ou've  taken  some  (Kiys  to 
think  it  over — you,  who  geneiuliy  take 
fewer  minutes  J  and  yet  you  jih  when  I 
don't  say  ditto  in  a  moment  because, 
knowing  a  thundering  lot  more  about 
things  here  and  not  being  in  love,  I  want 
to  see  a  bit  of  the  road  ahead.  Hang  it, 
Cyrus,  it  isn't  reasonable,  is  it?" 

"  What  did  you  mean,  that  you  expected 
it  would  be  the  condition  of  the  engage- 
ment?" 

"I  heard  Nfademoiselle  Patras  that  night 

on  the  subject  of  the  ron>;|>im<  v,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Stephani  told  mc  how  much 


they  counted  on  getting  your  lielp  and 
money  and  influence.    Stephani's  in  it." 
"Damn  Stephani!" 

"There'll  be  no  trouble  about  that. 
His  wiiole  life  has  earned  it.  But  it  won't 
help  us  nni<  h.  .And  it's  a  j)retty  big  thing 
we're  taking  on.    Of  course  you've  thought 

of  that?  ■' 

"I've  thought  of  scarcely  anything  else 
for  days." 

"Abdul  has  been  fairly  gpod  to  us  so 

far;  doesn't  it  strike  you  as  rather  rough 
of  us  to  turn  against  him  ?  " 

"You  don't  understand  il.  Nothing  can 
save  him  from  tlus  conspiracy.  Half  the 
country's  in  it,  and  the  other  half  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  deposed.  Deposed  he 
will  be,  and,  unless  something  happens, 
put  to  death.  Tlut  T  mean  that  that  some- 
tiling  shall  liappeii  and  his  life  be  saved, 
i  here  shall  be  no  bloodshed." 

**  You  think  you  can  stop  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  one  imperadve  condition." 

**  And  you  think  you  can  prevent  it?" 

"  I  know  it.  I  would  not  join  on  any 
other  terius." 

"  And  .Madeiiuiiselle  Patras  agreed  and 
pledged  the  rest?" 

"I  am  to  see  Mambukh  Pasha  to- 
morrow." 

"  It  should  be  an  interesting  interview," 
I  said  (li  il)  .  ■■  Aiv!  in  view  (jf  it,  all  these 
iithi  r  lliini;s  are  nirre  n()tliin<;s.  ^^'e']l 
have  another  talk  lo-niorrow  j  I  should 
like  to  turn  it  all  over." 

"  What  will  you  do?"  he  asked. 

"  We  shall  keep  step,  Cyrus,  as  you  said 
to-day  ;  but  it  may  be  a  long,  and  is  sure 
to  h<-  an  exeitin^-;,  if  not  dani^crous,  march." 
And  so  in  all  truth  1  saw  il  must  be  ;  and 
I  sat  far  into  the  night,  forgetting  all  about 
Enid  and  the  Greek  and  their  quarrel,  just 
face  to  face  with  the  perilous  course  that 
lay  ahead  for  us  all,  as  the  result  of  this 
mad  (K  eision.  For  some  lovers  are  mad 
indeed. 


{To  l»e  continued^ 
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*'  WOU  must  be  sure  and  stay  for 

1  Fiesta."  Such  are  the  words 
whispered  into  the  ears  of  every  visitor  in 
Los  Angeles  during  the  month  of  April, 
when  that  Queen  City  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  turned  over  to  King  Carnival,  and 
for  a  period  of  four  days  one  lives  as 
though  in  a  dream.  Many  cities,  especially 
in  EuroiK",  have  their  carnival  weeks,  but 
few,  if  any,  of  these  floral  pageants  can 
excel  in  beauty  and  magnificence  the 
annual  Fiesta  dc  las  F'lores  of  Ix)s  Angeles. 

The  prettiest  woman  in  this  fair  city  of 
120,000  inhabitants  is  chosen  Queen  of 
Fiesta,  and  during  carnival  week  it  is  to  her 
that  everyone  must  bow  the  knee.  The 
only  occasion  when  there  has  been  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  was  in  1901,  when 
the  lale  President  Mckinley  was  the  guest 
of  honour.  The  ceremonies  commence 
with  a  masked  ball  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  continue  until  the  clock  on  the  City 
Hall  chimes  the  hour  of  midnight,  on 

1^2 


Saturday.  At  eight  o'  clock  on  the  Tues- 
day evening  there  is  a  great  transformation. 
One  minute  the  streets  are  in  the  dreary 
dusk,  all  mussy  with  over-hanging  ropes 
and  guys  standing  out  bare  and  cold  like 
the  rigging  of  a  ship.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
it  is  fairvland.  Somewhere  down  in  the 
hot,  oily  smells  of  a  machine-room  an 
electrician  has  thrown  over  a  huge  switch 
lever,  and  Fiesta  is  on.  Lights  swing  in 
long  festoons  of  reds,  and  greens,  and 
orange,  stand  out  in  spikes  of  brilliancy 
along  the  curbs,  and  hang  in  ropes  of 
blazing  polkadots  where  the  streets  join,  so 
that  every  corner  is  a  royal  canopy  of  light. 
Pyramids  of  coloured  electric  lights  stretch 
away  in  the  distance,  while  here  and  there 
a  cluster  of  brilliant  electric  lamps  spells 
out  the  name  of  some  institution  or  firm. 
Happy  throngs  promenade  the  illuminated 
thoroughfares,  and  showers  of  confetti  fill 
the  air.  It  is  indeed  an  entrancing  scene, 
a  filling  opening  of  the  carnival  season. 
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THIi  LATE  PRESIUtNT  MCKINLEY  AND  MRS.  MCKINLEY  AT  LA  FIESTA  JN  LOS  ANHELES 

IN  19OI. 

10,000  white  carnations  were  used  la  decorating  tlie  carriage,  relieved  by  the  green  of  smilax  and  asparagus. 


And  now  to  the  pavilion  to  await  tlie 
coming  of  the  Queen. 

Viva  la  Reina  de  la  Fiesta  !  Amid  the 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  crash  of  military 
music  and  thunders  of  applause  from  her 
faithful  subjects,  she  comes  with  her 
merry  court  of  beautiful  dames  and  gallant 
cavaliers  to  gladden  tlie  hearts  of  the 
people,  in  this  her  fairest  province,  with 
four  days  of  unrestrained  merr)'making, 
when  dull  care  is  cast  to  the  depths  from 
whence  it  comes,  and  joy  reigns  supreme. 
Another  fanfare  of  trumpets,  and  the 
Mayor,  bearing  the  golden  key  of  the  city, 
advances  to  the  edge  of  the  dais  where  he 
gives  to  Her  Majesty  a  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  city.  "  The  flowers  smile  at  your 
gracious  Majesty's  coming,  and  there  is 
unbounded  joy  and  merrymaking  among 
your  subjects.  I  trust  that  your  visit  will 
be  a  most  pleasant  one.  It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  present  to  your  gracious 
.Majesty  this  key  to  our  city  government, 
for  I  know  that  the  municipality  will  be 
doubly  safe  in  your  Majesty's  fair  hands." 
The  (^ueen,  after  having  expressed  her 
appreciation  at  the  kind  reception  awarded 
her,  coumiands  that  all  formality  immediately 


cease.  "  Let  the  merry  dance  proceed  ;  lay 
aside  all  care,  and  let  freedom  and  joy  reign 
until  the  break  of  day."  As  the  band  strikes 
up  the  Fiesta  March,  the  serried  ranks  of 
gaily  clad  dancers  whirl  off  into  a  merry 
waltz.  It  is  a  gay  and  motley  crowd. 
Uncle  Sam's  revered  coat  tails  stand  out 
straight  as  he  spins  around  with  a  coquet- 
tish little  Japanese  maiden.  Nick  Bottom, 
ass's  head  and  all,  cavorts  about  with  a  tiny 
Titania,  while  Emperor  Wilhelm  foots  it 
merrily  with  a  fairy.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
Queen  commands  the  dancers  to  unmask. 
The  masks  are  torn  off  with  much  glee  by 
those  who  have  successfully  mystified  their 
neighbours,  and  then  the  procession  is 
formed  for  the  banquet  hall.  \\'hile  the 
Queen  of  la  Fiesta  and  her  gay  company 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
masked  ball  in  the  Fiesta  tribunes,  the 
Indians,  decked  in  eagle  feathers  and 
claws  and  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  fantas- 
tically spotted  and  streaked  with  coloured 
earth  and  barks,  arc  dancing  the  ancient 
dances  which  have  come  down  from 
the  days  before  the  Spanish  priests 
entered  California,  the  origin  of  which  is 
hidden  in  the  mjstcrious  past.    The  most 
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interesting  of  all  is  the  fire  dance,  the 
redskins  swinging  tirelessly  around  the  pile, 
their  eagle  feathers  waving,  and  their 
magnificently  -  muscled  backs  gleaming  in 
the  firelight.  The  grace  and  lightness  with 
which  they  diuice  is  admirable,  ^^^lcn  the 
fire  has  suflficicntly  fallen  together,  the  circle 
of  men  kneel  down  and  blow  upon  it  until 
the  sparks  rise  in  a  gleaming  cloud.  They 
circle  it  again,  then  they  throw  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  kick  at  the  embers,  and 
roll  over  them  until  the  last  spark  is 
blackened  and  the  fire  dance  is  done. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  attractions 
during  Fiesta  week,  but  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  interest  centres  in  the  Floral 
parade,  and  it  is  certain  that  nowhere  out- 
side of  China  can  such  a  spectacle  of 
barbaric  beauty  be  witnessed  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Chinese  contingent.  The 
streets  are  a  riot  of  colour,  and  the  city  is 
winged  with  banners.  Fragrance  of  flowers 
waving  of  flags,  prancing  of  horses,  fair 
women  and  dainty  children  eml>owered  in 
bl(K)m,  masses  upon  masses  of  cheering 
men  and  women— in  such  wise  is  the  Day 
of  the  Flowers  celebratetl.  Headed  by  the 
(^ueen  and  her  court,  and  afloat  in  waves 


of  music  from  many  bands,  the  long,  floral 
pageant  winds  its  way  through  the  city. 
In  the  distance  marching  down  the  street, 
it  is  a  pennant  riotous  with  colour — it  is 
like  some  great  snake  monster  of  the 
tropics  striped  with  vivid  markings.  It 
stretches  out  fully  a  mile-and-a-half,  and  as 
it  weaves  its  slow,  tortuous  way  for  threc- 
(juartcrs  of  an  hour,  a  murmur  of  plea.sure 
and  a  patter  of  applause  flutters  along  the 
packed  streets.  Coach  after  coach  they 
come,  mas.sed  with  flowers — seats,  bodies, 
wheels  covered  with  bloom,  filled  with 
dainty,  pretty  girls,  drawn  by  prancing 
horses  grot)med  till  their  skins  outshine 
their  satin  covered  harness — another  and 
another,  each  more  lx>autiful  than  the  next, 
and  still  more  and  more.  Pink  and  blue, 
yellow  and  green,  and  white  and  red, 
masses  of  colour — a  magnificent  jxigeant : 
(jne  wishes  for  a  do/en  eyes  to  see  it  all  at 
once,  and  see  it  more  and  more. 

One  of  the  first  things  in  the  parade  is  a 
company  of  caballeros,  their  steeds  champ- 
ing and  whirling,  and  rearing  and  cur\et 
ting,  as  if  they  were  as  proud  of  theii 
costly  silver-mounted  saddles  and  of  theii 
handsomely  attired  riders  as   the  rider* 
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themselves.  They  arc  a  gay  sight,  these 
hidalgos,  attired  in  suits  of  green  corduroy, 
with  sashes  of  vivid  scarlet  knotted  around 
their  waists.  'I  he  trousers  are  adorned 
with  silver  braid  and  with  rows  of  silver 
buttons.  In  the  bosoms  are  frills  of  lace, 
and  each  caballero  wears  a  necktie  of  white 
silk.  Some  of  the  men  wear  still  more 
elaborate  costumes  of  blarJv  velvet  and 
gold  braid,  with  beaver  hats  twined  with 
silver.  The  horsemanship  is  delightful  to 
see.  It  is  the  very  embodiment  of  grace, 
with  its  easy  swing,  all  loose  from  the 
saddle  up,  and  the  body  swaying  with  the 
motion  of  the  horse.  These  are  the  holi- 
day riders,  the  grandees,  the  exquisites  of 
horsemanship.  A  little  way  behind  comes 
a  troop  of  horsemen  that  seem  to  have 
rome  whirling  in  off  the  range.  'I'hey  are 
in  brown  shirts  and  rough  leather  "  chaps," 
and  many  of  them  bear  heavy  guns  in 
their  holsters.  They  come  clattering  al(»ng 
at  full  gallop,  like  a  gust  of  March  wind  ; 
some  of  the  horses  evincing  a  strong 
preference  for  travelling  solely  upon  their 
hind  legs    tails  first  by  chf)ice.    As  they 


pass  the  reviewing-stand,  every  horse  is 
suddenly  reined  back  on  its  haunches ; 
"  whoop,"  like  the  call  to  the  moving  stock, 
and  a  score  of  sombreros  are  torn  off;  a 
minute  of  wild  plunging,  bucking,  and 
confusion,  and  they  are  away,  ripping  off 
down  the  street  like  wild  things. 

But  after  all  it  is  the  flowers  more  than 
anything  that  make  the  day.  There  are 
gorgeous  floats  and  four-in-hands,  all 
flowers,  and  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  pony  carts  and  tandems,  automobiles 
and  bicycles,  and  they  contain  such  visions 
of  loveliness  that  no  one  notices  what  kind 
of  flowers  they  are,  only  that  they  have 
bright  eyes,  and  hair  that  ripples,  and 
white  teeth  that  play  with  the  sunshine.  It 
is  an  artist's  dream  of  beauty.  Phaetons 
and  carts  and  airriages  almost  buried  in 
flowers  follow  the  fuur-in-hands. 

In  1 901  President  McKinley  rode  in  the 
procession  seated  in  a  carriage  covered  with 
ten  thousand  white  carnations, and  drawn  by 
four  white  horses  in  golden  satin  harness. 

But  in  all  the  long  parade  there 
is  nothing   which   equals    the  Chinese 
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division  in  magnificence,  in  nuvclty,  in 
wealth  of  colouring,  and  in  artistic  cflect— 
a  mass  of  oriental  splendour,  putting  to 
shame  the  cheap  finery  of  the  western 
world.  No  sooner  docs  the  variegated  line 
come  into  view  than  the  cumbersome, 
jumbling  strains  of  Chinese  music  from 
pipes  and  tomtoms  begin  to  fall  upon  the 
ear,  and  recall  youthful  memories  of  the 
midnight  charivari.  Even  when  far  away 
the  immense  banners  and  flags  and 
mounted  draperies  are  striking  to  behold — 
but  as  they  come  nearer  all  is  a  pageant  of 
colour,  and  one  realises  that  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  truly  oriental  demonstration. 
The  most  novel  sight,  however,  of  the 
Chinese  parade  is  the  dragon.  As  the 
huge  beast  coils  along  the  streets,  darting 
this  way  and  that,  the  crowds  shout  with 
delight.  From  the  gigantic  head  with  its 
yawning  jaws  of  fier)*  red  to  the  dust  at 
the  end  of  the  tail  the  dragon  is  ablaze 
with  gold  and  silver,  encrusted  with 
oriental  embroideries  and  shimmering  with 


rich  Chinese  silks.  Thickly  strewn  over 
its  surface  are  innumerable  tiny  mirrors, 
which  sparkle  and  gleam  in  the  sunlight 
like  diamonds.  Tall  silken  plumes  and 
tufts  of  peacock  feathers,  plates  of  shining 
brass,  and  fringes  of  snowy  fur  aid  in 
rendering  the  monster  life-like  and  awe- 
inspiring.  Its  gigantic  head  is  kept  con- 
stantly rearing  and  darting  in  an  apparent 
eflbrt  to  seize  a  Chinese  boy  who  dances 
lx.fore  it,  and  tantalizes  it  with  some  sort 
of  a  golden  orb  on  a  long  white  pole.  The 
dragon  is  225ft.  in  length,  and  its  head 
alone  weighs  6olb.  It  takes  120  men  to 
carry  it,  each  man  relieving  the  other  at 
inter\als  -  60  at  a  time.  The  bearers  are 
dressed  in  lavender  silk  with  embroidered 
silk  and  coloured  shoes.  The  Chinese 
division  is  a  bit  of  life  from  China — a 
festival  procession  of  the  flowery  kingdom 
transplanted  to  American  soil.  From  the 
clanging  gongs  which  herald  its  approach 
to  the  last  silken  banner  trailing  in  the 
dust,  everything  in  the  division  is  of  such 
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a  kilul  as  is  to  he  srcn  only  in  an  interior 
city  of  China  on  a  day  of  a  great  religious 
or  civic  celebration. 

Of  all  the  pageants  of  Fiesta  the 
night  parade  is  the  most  lK>autifuI.  N\  iien, 
th"r»ugh  the  clear,  soft  darkness,  gemmed 
with  myriads  of  coloured  sparks  of  fire,  the 
glittering  procession  sweeps  through  the 
city  on  its  way  to  the  tribunes,  it  seems  as 
though  fairyland  itself  has  come  to  earth. 
Flowers  of  human  thought,  crystallized  into 
exquisite  legends  and  typified  in  all  sorts  of 
pretty  fancies,  make  up  the  whole  beautiful 
scene,  Cinderella  and  the  Prince  rejoice 
in  the  hajipy  tfrmiiiation  of  the  sweet  old 
story  of  the  lady's  slipper,  lolanlhc  rises 
again  from  the  pond  lily  at  the  summons  of 
the  Fairy  Queen,  Cleojxxtra  sails  in  her 
barge  of  state  through  the  papyrus  that 
fringes  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  victor  at 
the  Olympian  games  is  crowned  anew  with 
the  wTeath  of  laurel.  The  sleeping  beauty 
takes  her  long  rest  with  the  poppies  of 
slumberland  nodding  around  her,  while 
chrj  santhemums  grow  around  the  house  of 
Yum  Yum  and  Nanki  Pooh.  Such  are  the 
stories  told  by  the  floats  in  this  wondrous 
pageant — stories  as  old  as  Time  itself,  and 


known  to  every  child  in  the  Kind;  grown- 
up children  are  taken  back  into  the  days 
when  they  looked  for  fairies  in  the  forest, 
and  saw  in  the  clouds  the  chariots  of  the 
gods,  and  all  are  reminded  of  the  beautiful 
significance  attached  to  the  flowers  they  see 
about  them  ever)'  day. 

The  last  evening  of  Fiesta  is  known 
as  All  Fool's  Night,  when  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  holds  sway.  The  reign  of  the 
Queen  has  ended.  Kissing  her  hand  to 
her  subjects  and  softly  crying  "  farewell," 
her  four  proud  horses  have  carried  her 
away  from  the  tribunes -and  now  the 
people  of  her  favourite  province  fling  aside 
all  care  and  anxiety,  and  in  a  last  whirl- 
wind of  mirth  and  good  feeling  celebrate 
the  success  of  Fiesta. 

As  the  sun  sets  and  darkness  comes, 
the  streets  l>egin  to  fill  with  maskers.  .At 
first,  they  appear  singly  and  in  twos  and 
throes,  timidly  flitting  by  and  keeping  in 
the  shadows — as  if  ill -at -ease  in  their 
fantastic  attire,  and  fearful  that  someone 
will  recognize  them.  As  the  evening  grows 
later,  more  and  more  sally  forth,  until  the 
streets  are  alive  with  them.  'I'hey  come  in 
ever-increasing  throngs,  pouring  into  the 
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centre  of  the  city  from  the  outlying  regions, 
springing  out  of  the  earth,  apparently,  and 
dropping  down  from  the  sky,  until  the 
streets  are  filled  with  a  shifting  river  of 
strange  monsters,  pouring  this  way  and 
that,  swirling  and  eddying  around  favourite 
gathering  places,  and  now  and  then  pouring 
an  overflow  into  some  quiet  comer ;  near 
at  hand,  but  yet  away  from  the  main  centre 
of  oents.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  are  en  masque.  Little  children  cling 
tight  hold  of  their  mothers'  hands  and  look 
in  startled  wonder  at  the  gipsies  and  fairies, 
blackamoors,  clowns  and  elves,  devils  and 
monkeys,  Zulus  and  Indians  and  China- 
men which  keep  hurrying  by.  The  electric 
cars  crawl  along  at  a  snail's  pace  with  a 
perpetual  clang  of  bells  and  continual 
warning  shouts  from  the  conductors. 

The  maskers  cling  to  the  cars  and  steal 
free  rides  with  hilarious  delight,  and  when 
they  see  the  conductor  approaching  stick 
out  red  pafKT  tongues  through  their  masks, 
or  wag  their  artificial  ears  at  him.  The 
whole  jolly  show  is  marked  by  so  much 


good  feeling  and  innocent  mirth  that  it  is 
an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  behold  it.  Every- 
t»ne  seems  filled  with  the  wish  to  make  the 
carnival  as  gorgeous  and  kaleidoscopic  a 
s|)ectaele  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  himself  in  the  unrestrained  mirth 
that  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  to  help 
other  jxrople  to  the  same  beatific  state  of 
true  carnival  delight.  Even  if  he  is  not 
masked  everyone  feels  it  a  solemn  and  un- 
avoidable duty  to  blow  a  tin  horn,  or  whirl 
a  ratchet  wheel,  and  so  help  to  celebrate 
right  royally  the  going  out  of  Fiesta. 

Ity  an  hour  after  midnight  the  last  demon 
and  monk  and  soldier  have  vanished  into 
the  mysterious  regions  from  whence  they 
emerged  for  a  few  brief  hours  of  uprcjarious 
fun,  and  the  city  luis  sunk  into  slumber,  a 
sluml)er  filled  with  dreams  of  dragons  and 
lions  and  prancing  steeds,  of  lovely  queens 
and  gay  courtiers,  of  gleaming  lights  and 
swaying  banners,  of  pomp  and  pageants  un- 
numbered, and  over  the  city  a  soft  haze  of 
colour  still  lingers,  as  though  it,  too,  were 
flushed  with  carnival. 
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SCULPTURES 


By  SARAH  HOWE 


WHILE  travelling  between  Suk-Wady-  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Cccle  Syria. 
Barada  and  Baalbec,  collecting  W  ithout  delay  I  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
material  for  a  work  on  "  Pen  Pictures  of  ments  to  inspect  the  sculptures,  of  which 
Palestine  and  its  People,"  I  visited  Kab  I  made  sketches,  and  at  a  later  date  took 
Elias,  a  village  which  lies  nearly  in  the  an  artist  to  tlie  spot,  who  took  the  photo- 
centre  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Lebanon  graphs  accompanying  this  article, 
range.  In  visiting  the  rock  up  in  the  mountains, 


IN   IHfc.  IJ.XCKOKOLNI)  LltS  TIIK  .SIO.NK  ON  WHICH  THt  FlUURt; 
OK  THE  UULL  APPEARS. 


The  remains  here  of  an  ancient  castle, 
some  rock-hewn  tombs,  and  a  few  sar- 
cophagi, led  ine  to  questi<jn  the  people, 
as  we  met  with  them  one  evening  after 
another,  as  to  whether  they  knew  of  any 
"  kattabilt "  (writings)  on  stones  in  or  near 
the  village.  After  much  persuasion,  two 
men  reluctantly  confessed  that  they  knew 
of  two  "suar  "  (pictures),  both  on  rocks, 
one  high  up  in  the  mountains  near  Asic 
cl  Radda,  and  the  other  down  in  a  gorge 

IQO 


I  will  admit  that  I  saw  nothing  more  at 
first  than  the  figure  of  a  bull,  but  the 
photograph  reveals  a  second  figure.  The 
head  of  a  cow  is  distinctly  visible  along- 
side that  of  the  bull,  and  although  the 
upper  part  is  worn  away,  the  nostrils  and 
mouth,  with  protuberant,  upturned  tongue, 
are  distinct.  Moreover,  to  the  left  side,  on 
the  photograph,  under  the  tail  and  hinder- 
most  leg  of  the  bull,  I  recognised  the  head 
of  a  lion  or  lioness.     Whether  this  is  a 
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purely  natural  formation  or  whether  the 
sculptor's  art  has  brought  it  into  sha{>e 
must  be  left  for  arrhaiologists  to  declare. 

In  reference  to  the  other  rock  sculpture, 
which  is  close  to  the  plain,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  figure  represents 
a  female  warrior  «>r  goddess.  She  looks 
to  the  right,  and  I  think  I  delect  a 
Minerva-like  helmet  on  her  head ;  her 
right  arm  is  extended,  and  she  holds  a 


of  ancient  deities,  hut,  nevertheless,  I  do 
not  speak  with  the  authority  of  an  expert, 
but  simply  wiih  the  desire  to  place  the 
discovery  and  its  apparent  significance 
before  those  more  competent  to  judge. 
Until  I  may  be  corrected  later  by  experts, 
I  believe  these  sculptures  are  representa- 
tions of  West  Semitic  gotls;  and,  moreover, 
these  rocks,  on  which  they  are  figured  are 
the  stepping-stones  on  which  the  Amonites 


CARVKD  FIGURE  OF  A  DULL  UlSCOVERLD  IN    illK  MOUNTAINS  OF  SYRIA. 


sword  by  the  haft,  pointing  upwards;  the 
left  arm  rests  on  her  left  hip,  and  she  holds 
a  spear,  point  downwards,  in  her  left  hand. 
The  pleated  folds  of  her  skirt  and  the 
upper  drapery,  with  sabretache,  pockt-t, 
ribbons,  or  whatever  it  is,  pendant  at  her 
side,  are  indications  of  femininity  which 
the  sword  and  spear  would  seem  to 
contradict. 

The  natives  whom  we  questioned  on  the 
subject  were  positive  and  unanimous  that 
no  '*  Frangi "  had  ever  seen  those  *'  suan  " 
before  my  visits. 

I'robably  no  doubt  can  exist  but  that 
these  figures  are  symbols  or  representations 


(whom  Scripture  regards  as  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Can;ian,  but  whom  some 
antitjuarians  relegate  to  the  realm  of  myth 
and  legend)  shall  step  out  from  the  realm 
of  obscurity  and  darkness  into  the  sphere 
of  real  existence. 

Wc  have  been  taught  to  regard  Amurru, 
Mar-tu,  Hadad,  Ramman,  Baba,  Baal,  or 
under  whatever  other  name  he  may  be 
known,  to  have  been  "god  of  the  weather, 
Lord  of  the  mountains,"  and  of  the  storm 
generally ;  then  his  wife,  whether  we  call 
her  Ashratu,  Ninguedina,  .\t;irgatis,  <5s:c., 
was  "Mistress  of  the  Plain,'  or  "Wilder- 
ness."   Now  our  sculptures  seem  to  agree 
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with  and  confirm  this  thcor)*,  for  the  one 
representing  the  male  is  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  other,  which  represents  the 
female,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  When 
we  remember  that  this  female  deity  was 
conceived  of  as  goddess  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, as  well  as  of  love,  receptivity,  and 


from  which  the  "  Lord  of  the  Mountains  " 
came  ;  and  she  ild  this  supposition  turn  out 
to  be  correct,  it  would  follow  that  these  arc 
Amoritc  scul|)turcs,  and  that  the  Ashera  or 
**  grove  "  of  the  Scripture  is  not  a  *'  pillar," 
as  some  have  sujiixjsed,  l)ut  a  deity,  and 
that  at  some  unknown  time  in  the  past  this 


CARVEU  FIGURE  OK  A  GODDESS  DISCOVERED  IN  SYRIA. 


fecundity,  the  "  contradiction "  in  a  female 
armed  with  a  sword  and  a  spear  vanishes. 

The  Amorite  weather-god  (Amurru)  and 
his  wife  (Ashirlu)  are  found  in  the  Baby- 
lonian cult,  and  since  they  are  not  natives 
of  Babylon  but  are  imported  from  a  moun- 
tainous country  in  the  west,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  this  region  where  these 
sculptures  were  found  is  that  "  Wcstland  " 


Amorite- Ashera,  or  grove  cult,  somehow 
was  extended  south  to  Palestine,  where  it 
was  condemned  by  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  if  the  supjiosition  as  to  the  presence  of 
a  cow  and  lion  or  lions  with  the  "  bull  "  in 
the  sculpture  be  found  correct,  then  the 
discovery  would  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  mythology  of  the  .'Syrians  and 
Ilittites  as  well. 
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Bj  A. 

SOME  Englishmen,  and  most  Scots, 
protest  upon  principle,  and  Peter 
Parl:mc  did  so  with  cmiiliasis  when  a 
I'ariiamcntary  notice  was  handed  him  on 
behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the  Birslcy  to 
Butch  Railway,  wliich  it  was  proposed 
should  traverse  the  lands  of  Mudcletnerk, 
the  prnporty  of  Peter. 

**ril  ha'e  nacthing  ado  wi  t,"  he  dc- 
daied  dogmatically,  *'thcrelt  be  nae 
rails  laid  down  on  Mucklemcrk  wi'  my 
wuU.  So  juist  tak'  yc'r  bit  scrive  back 
and  tell  them  that  srnt  yc  that  I  II  set 
the  dougs  on  the  next  tliaL  comes." 

The  document  held  out  to  him,  but 
which  he  refused  to  grasp,  fluttered  to 
the  doorstep,  and  the  messenger  -a 
solif  itor's  clerk,  willing  to  air  his  law — 
warned  llie  other  of  the  dangers  of  the 
course  he  was  pursuing. 

You  must  take  it,"  the  clerk  pointed 
out  glibly.  *'  It  is  issued  by  order  of 
the  House,  and  requires  that  you  should 
be  in  London  to-morrow,  bringing  certain 
papers  now  in  your  possession."* 

"  I  carena'  a  doit  if  it  was  issued  by 
order  o'  the  Session,  and  tin  SyiKnl  at 
the  back  o'  t!ial,"  retorted  the  wrathful 
Peter.  "  Did  yc  hear  IcU  o'  what 
hap{>ened  the  sur\'eyor  lad  that  cam' 
after  this  same  business?'* 

"No,"  the  clerk  admitted,  glancing  un- 
easily at  a  coUie  which  was  smelling  at  his 
heels. 

"Thoipe  was  the  name  o'  him — Lam- 
bert Thorpe — and  be  started  with  his 

instruments  anrl  whigmaleeries  tac  spy  oot 
a  road  for  the  line  over  the  licst  field  I 
ha'e  gotten.  'I  ha'e  gude  authority,'  he 
says  tae  me,  but  I  let  the  bull  in  on  him, 
and  the  horns  of  the  beastie  wad  ba*e 
been  through  baith  him  and  hi^  authority 
if  he  hadna'  loupit  the  dyke  like  a  salmon 
at  a  weir." 
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A  herd  of  young  cattle  had  strayed  into 

the  farm  yard,  and  the  clerk  sur\'eycd 
them  dubiously  whilst  this  talc  was  being 
recounted,  his  legal  knowledge  not  assist- 
ing him  to  a  certainty  that  there  might 
not  be  a  bull  amongst  them.  A  puff  Of 
wind  carried  tlx:  Parliamentary  p.Tper 
toward';  an  ini |ui,-,itivc  stirk,  whii  h  started 
to  chew  it,  but  the  bearer  of  it  took 
small  heed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
strategic  retreat  would  be  the  wisest,  and 
he  turned  away  towards  the  farm  gate. 

"There's  Mrs.  Henshil  coming  down 
the  brae  side,  uncle,"  said  a  female  voice, 
and  the  clerk  swung  about  a^in.  At  the 
top  of  the  steps  in  front  of  the  door  stood 
a  tall,  bright-l(M)king  girl ;  her  hatless 
head  crowned  by  a  wealth  of  fair  hair, 
and  her  blue  eyes  .sparkling  with  merri- 
ment. 

*'  Awa'  wi'  ye."  It  was  Peter  that  spoke 

this  time,  addressing  the  young  man 
peremptorily.  "The  kye'U  no'  nicddle 
wi'  ye,  and  ye  can  tell  the  Parliament 
men  I  heed  their  summons  nae  nudr 
than  docs  the  beast  that's  eating  it  this 
meenute." 

But  the  clerk  had  recovered  something 
of  his  equanimity. 

"Good  afternoon  then,  Mr.  Farlane,** 
he  returned,  raising  his  hat  politely  as  he 

glanced  towards  the  girl.  "  As  your  calf 
has  .swallowed  the  warrant  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  duly  receivetl  into 
what  is  your  domicile,  and  I  shall  report 
accordingly.  You  will  hear  more  of  the 
matter  if  you  do  not  attend  to  the  in- 
striK  tirms  which  your  animal  will  doubt- 
les.s  easily  digest." 

The  farmer  commenced  to  hiss  some- 
thing to  his  collie,  but  paused  as  he 
glanced  over  to  where  the  figure  of  a 
woman  showed  descending  the  p;rassy 
slope  above  the  hou.se.    Half  insiincti\ely 
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he  stroked  his  long  grey  beard  into 
some  semblance  of  f)rfler,  antl  calling  the 
dog  after  him,  moved  up  the  steps. 

''She's  a  widow  woman,  and  troubled 
whiles  wi'  the  nerves,"  he  muttered  half 
to  himself;  t    wasna'  for  that  I'd 

chase  the  ltiiki<  dinm  the  road.  I'll 
gang  ben  and  change  myscl',  Janet,"  he 
added,  in  louder  tones,  to  the  girl,  who 
yeas  his  niece.  **Ye11  gie  ^Irs.  Henshil 
lier  tea  in  the  parlour — ^I'll  be  there  when 
I'm  cleaned." 

Janet  iimiled  an  intelligent  as!>ent,  the 
object  of  these  tactics  being  sufficiently 
plain  to  her,  for  the  lady  now  approach- 
ing o\vne<l  fjowanncuk,  the  next  farm  to 
>fiirk!(  mt  rk.  and  she  knew  her  uncle 
cotvjidered  ihey  would  go  well  together 
in  a  ring  fence,  if  only  the  widow  was 
agreeable. 

But  she  was  very  much  othenvise  when 
Afr.  i'arlane  joined  her  in  the  wainscottrd 
IKirlour.  A  handsome,  well  -  presencd 
woman,  of  florid  complexion,  and 
determined  apiH;arance,  she  had  seated 
herself  stiflly  upright  beside  the  ixjlished 
lalilc,  on  which  the  great  family  IJible 
lay  in  stale,  and  her  huiit  felt,  as  he 
greeted  her,  that  she  had  all  the  advan- 
tage t)f  ix>sition. 

"  I  ha*e  a  crow  tac  pick  wi'  you, 
Mucklemerk,"  she  In  uan,  u'iving  hiiu  his 
territorial  title.  •  Jaiui  teils  me  ye  ha'e 
chasit  awa'  anither  o'  thae  railway  folk, 
and  fine  yc  ken  that  if  the  line  canna'  get 
through  yonr  land  it'll  no'  rea(  h  mine, 
and  I'm  wantin'  it  through  Gowanneuk." 

I'eter,  to  whom  this  was  not  news,  did 
not  appear  to  be  impressed. 

"Hoots!"  he  retorted,  without  r^rd 
to  diplomacy.  *'  \\'hat  for  wad  ye  want  a 
railway  —  \e  ha'e  a  gig,  and  a  gude  gaun 
powny  ? " 

This  facetiousness  met  with  fitting  re> 
proof. 

"Yc'rc  a  gowk,  IVter  Parlane,"  the 
visitor  returned  severely,  "atid  no'  fit  tae 
be  trusted  wi'  property.  Mr.  Thorpe,  the 
surveyer,  tell't  me  the  land  would  be 
worth  twice- ay,  three  times  as  umch 
wi'  the  railway  made.  He's  a  sharp  lad 
yon. " 


Now  the  farmer  was  suspicious  that  the 
other  was  a  rival,  and  this  praise,  there- 
fore, was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him. 

"  I  hear  ye  say  sae,"  he  replied  inanely, 
"but  I  ha'e  my  ain  opeenion." 

I'he  widow's  countenance  became  a 
study  in  colour. 

"Havers!"  she  commented  rudely. 
"  Ye*re  like  a'  men  folk — ^no  fit  tae  see  the 
nose  afore  ye'r  face.  Maybe  ye  ha'e  an 
ojK-enion  too,"  she  commented  sarcastic- 
ally, "what  was  in  the  paper  Janet  says 
yc  let  the  stirk  eat?" 

"I  wasna*  hcedin',"  said  Peter  care- 
lessly. 

"Juist  that— yeVo  no'  fit  to  be  trusted 
alane.  It  wa"?  what  thcv  ca'  a  Speaker's 
warrant,  for  \ou  and  yet  titles  tae  be 
ta'en  tae  London  tae  be  examined  by  the 
Parliament  men.  It  was  Mr.  Thorpe 
teirt  me  that  as  well,  and  it's  waur  than 
a  Slicriffs  Cmirt  stimmons." 

Parlancs  jaw  dropped ;  he  lud  little 
conception  of  what  she  meant,  but  it 
sounded  portentous.  His  was  an  obsti- 
nate nature,  however,  and  he  pulled  him- 
self togethiT. 

"  I  carena ,  he  returned  doggedly,  "  not 
an  inch  will  I  stir  if  they  send  the  dra- 
goons nor  the  deeds  neither.  They're  in 
the  kist  there,"  he  added,  nodding  towards 
an  enormous,  irrm  c  lamjied,  oaken  chest 
standing  against  the  wall. 

"But  the  folk's  in  a  hurry,"  urged  the 
widow,  tr\ing  persuasion,  "and  that's 
what  brocht  me  here,  for  Mr.  Thor|)c 
was  calling  the  day,  and  I  promised  him 
I  wad  try  tae  get  ye  tae  see  reason  in  a 
neighbourly  way  aboot  this  railway — and 
something  else." 

Tlierc  was  an  inflection  indicative  of 
softening  in  the  last  word,  and  Peter 
caught  at  it. 

"Aye,"  he  remarked  tentatively.  "Ye 
ken  I'm  aye  prood  tae  see  yc  —  Jean." 

'•  It  was  aboot  the  lad  Thorpe  and 
ye'r  lass,  Janet,"  she  went  on  hurriedly, 
ignoring  notice  of  his  use  of  her  own 
first  name.    "He's  ta'en  a  fancy  tae  her." 

"Tae  her?"  (jueried  the  fiirmer. 

"Wha  else?  And  he  thocht,  wlicii  I 
was  here  onyway,  that  i  micht  spier  at 
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Ut  utiiixked  the  chest— tt 
■  large  enough  for  a 
e»0bt—and  fumbUd  for 
the  iocununts. 


ye  whelhcT  yc  had  ony  objection  like  tac 
him  for  her?" 

Peter  thoroughly  assimilated  this  pro- 
position before  answering  it. 

"That  depends,"  he  said  drily  at  last, 
"u{x)n  ycrsel'." 

It  was  the  widow's  turn  to  be 
astonished — or  to  appear  to  be  so. 

"  L'lxjn  me  1 "  said  she.  "  What  way 
that?" 


"Juist  that  if  you'll  ha'c  Peter  Parlane. 
the  ThoqK  lad  can  hu'e  Janet  for  all 
I'll  say  contrary.'' 

"Hech  sirs^ "    ejaculated   the  widow, 
though  she  maintained  an  admirable  com- 
ix)sure,  "but  ye're  very  sudden,  Muckle 
merk.    I  wasna'  thinkin'  o'  changing  my 
condt  etion — I'm  no'  that  ill  off  as  I  am." 

"  I  ken  that  "—this,  at  least,  was  fact — 
"but  ye  micht  be  belter." 

o— « 
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"I  micht  that,**  she  admitted,  "though 

men's  kittle  cattle.  If  I  dinna'  contradict 
ye,"  she  inquired  cautiously,  "  will  ye  heed 
!hc  P:»rlianient  summons,  and  ha'e  the 
line  through  Mucklemerk  ? '' 

Peter  stroked  his  beard,  watching  her 
the  while.  In  her  eyes  he  thought  he 
saw  signs  of  yielding,  and  stuck  to  his 
guns. 

"Tlmt  lias  nathing  ado  wi't,"  he  asser- 
ted. "  Juist  you  settle  this,  and  II!  settle 
that." 

'I'he  lady  rose  from  her  chair,  looking 
her  siiitr»r  full  in  the  face. 

Nac  pennies,  nac  pie,  Peter,"  she 
quoted,  with  determination.  "You1l  no' 
get  Jean  Henshil  withoot  ye  hac  the 
line." 

"  Then  I  11  dae  fine  wantin'  bailh,"  re- 
torted the  wooer  sullenly. 

»'Sae  be  it,*'  returned  the  lady  coolly, 
making  for  the  door.  '•Ill  no  wait  for 
tea,  Mr.  Parlane.  TIi  ■  polict  'll  be  here 
presently  I'm  ihinkm  tac  tak'  ye  off  for 
contempt  of  Parliament,  und  I'm  no 
heedin*  aboot  bidin'  till  they  conic.  I'm 
sorry  fi^r  ye,  Mucklemerk — real  sorry." 

With  this  |>arting  shot  -^h*'  swept  out, 
leaving  him  a  most  unc(^mfortal)le  man, 
though  his  obstinacy  remained.  But 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day  at  least 
nothing  happened  such  as  he  dreaded. 
It  was  long  aftiT  dark  when  a  kn<M  k  came 
to  the  door,  and  Peter,  on  atiswering  it 
— for  Janet  had  retired — found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Henshil  again. 

"I  couklna'  rest  thinking  o'  ye,"  she 
explained,  when  he  had  n-^ln  n  d  her  in^o 
the  parlour,  "an<l  walked  ower  tae  sjjier 
if  ye  hadna'  chaiiged  yc'r  mind  ?  " 

"I  have  not,"  said  Peter. 

"A'Av  •],"  she  sighed  resignedly,  "ye 
ken  l?sl.  Hut,  when  I'm  here  wad  ye 
gic  me  a  sicht  o'  the  ntap  of  ye  r  grand? 
It'll  be  amongst  ye  r  deeds  I'm  thinkin,' 
and  there's  a  bittock  where  your  west 
park  marches  wi'  my  east  field  that  I'd 
be  glad  tae  sei%  for  I  i.tl'nise  thae 
railway  folk'U  uiaybe  cheat  me  oot  o't. 
They're  a  tricksome  lot,  Mucklemerk, 
and  it's  hard  on  a  jxjor,  lone  widow 
woman  tac  fend  for  hcrscl'  against  then)." 


This  appeal  to  the  farmers  chivalry 

was  not  lost. 

■'It's  a  pleasurr."  he  re^-nonili-d  niag- 
nanimously,  "  tae  be  a  lielp  lae  tlie 
helpless.  I'll  sune  sort  oot  the  bit  plan 
for  ye." 

He  unlocked  the  diest— it  was  large 
CJlough  ff>r  a  <:ofFin  and  fumble  d  for 
the  docunients ;  Mrs.  Henshil  assisting. 
Presently  his  arm  slipped  round  her 
waist. 

"  Haud  easy!  Mucklemerk,"  she  ex- 
claimed, moving  slightly  away,  but  he 
followed  her. 

"Jean,"  he  pleaded  earnestly,  "why 
fash  yerseP  aboot  Parliament  and  the 
railway.  .Say  'yc>,'  wumman,  .md  I'll 
fecht  ye'r  battle  wi  my  own  tlw;a  we'll 
baith  be  catuie  and  comfortiible  ? " 

What  the  widow's  response  might  have 
been  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for,  just 
thcti,  there  came  a  thunderous  knocking 
at  the  outer  door,  and  she  sprang  from 
him. 

"  There  s  folk  toujing!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Weary  me  I  what  will  they  say  tae  find 
me  here  wi*  you  at  this  hour  o'  the 
nicht.  I'll  gang  and  let  them  in,"  she 
went  on,  rapidly  devclt>ping  a  policy 
which  certainly  did  not  lack  boldne:;s. 
"If  it's  the  officers  I'll  say  you'ic  no' 
at  hame,  and  that  I'm  scein'  tae  the 
h(K>se,  aiiil  Janet,  and  the  papers.  Awa' 
wi'  ye,  man— get  oot  o'  sicht." 

She  hastened  from  the  room,  and  l*eter 

hesitated.    He  was  no  coward,  but  the 

unknown  has  terrors  for  all  of  us;  and, 

if  he    was   caught,    there   could    be  no 

further  evasion  jiossible.     I'herefore,  when 

I^mbcrt  Thorpe,  with  the  lawyer's  clerk, 

and  a  couple  of  constables  a|ipeared  upon 

the  scene,   the  owner  of  Mucklemerk 

had  rendered  himself  invisible. 

•         «         •  « 

It  was  in  a  committee  room  at  West- 
minster,  the    day  following,   that  the 

mvstery  wa-^  elueiilated. 

"  I  r(;L;rel  to  have  to  report,"  .said 
counsel  for  the  liirsley  and  Buich  Kail- 
way  Company,  "that  a  most  imjx>rtant 
witness,  Mr.  Parlane  of  Mucklemerk,  has 
seen  fit  to  di.Hregard  your  order  for  his 
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attendance,  with  certain  papers  essential 
to  this  inquiry." 

"Was  the  Speaker's  warrant  served 
upon  him?"  asked  the  Chairman. 

"I  am  in.strurtcd  tliat  it  was  so,  and 
that  our  agents  tailed  again  last  night 
upon  Mr.  Farlane,  hoping  to  induce 
him  to  see  reason,  but  were  told  he  was 
not  at  home.  Mrs.  Jean  Ilenshii,  liow- 
ever,  who  was  in  charge,  iKTrnitted  the 
chest,  containing  the  papers  we  require, 

to  be  brought  away,  on  condition  that  she 
acctrnipaaied  it,  along  with  Mr.  Parlane's 
niece.  We  hired  a  special  train  for  them 
to  show  the  Committee  that  we,  at  Jeast, 
had  done  all  in  our  power." 

"Quite  90}"  int^polated  the  Chairman 
impatiently,  "but  what  does  all  this  lead 
up  to?" 

"Only  tliai  I  would  ask  you  to  take 
the  somcwliut  unusual  course  of  having 
the  box  opened  here  in  the  room,  and 
the  papers  handed  over,  in  your  presence, 
for  examination  ?  " 

It  was  certainly  an  uncominon  a])i)h 
cation,  and  the  Conmiittec  liesitated,  but 
finally  ccmcurred. 

'•If  it  will  save  time,"  the  Chairman 
derided,  "we  will  have  it  in." 

So  the  huge  deed  chest  of  Muckle- 
merk  was  borne  in  by  four  stalwart 
porter^  who  wiped  their  foreheads  fur- 
tively, whilst  Mrs.  Henshil  unlocked  it, 
witli  an  assumption  of  ini[X)rtance  inter 
esting  to  witness.  'Jlie  lid  was  thrown 
back— and,  from  the  depths  beneath,  a 
pair  of  great  hands  emerged  to  grip  the 
sides.  Then  the  red  face  and  long  beard 
of  Peter  Parlane  showed  over  the  top, 
whilst  he  peered  inquiringly  round  out 
of  tired  eyes. 


"  if  I'm  in  Parliament,"  he  began 
hotly,  **  I'll  ha'e  a  hair  in  the  neck  o't  for 

this." 

•*  Whist  ye,  Peter,"  whispered  the  widow, 

stoopinj^  close  to  his  car.  "  Me  and 
Parliaments   been   ower    much    for  yc. 

Juist  answer  their  questions^  noo  ye'r  here, 
like  a  douce  man— the  sooner  ye  do,  the 

sooner  yc'll  get  oot  for  yeV  victuals. 
Besides,  ye'l!  he  paid  fur't." 

It  was  all  very  irregular,  but  as  the 
victim,  in  response  to  this  skilfully  worded 
appeal,  intimated  his  willingness  to  be 
interrelated,  his  examination  was  j)ro- 
ceeded  with,  and  .speedily  concluded. 
And  alterwards,  wiicn  his  wrath  has  been 
further  assumed  by  a  good  dinner,  at 
Miiirh  T^xnibcrt  Thorpe  acted  host,  and 
Mrs.  Henshil,  with  Janet,  were  also  guests, 
he  condescended  to  further  parley. 

"This  is  a  bonnie  ploy,"  he  remarked, 
"tae  bring  a  man  into.   Wha  did  it?" 

"  Me,"  res^xmded  die  widow,  with  more 
frankness  than  grammar.  "  I  cam'  last 
nirfit  tae  Mucklemerk  tae  try  tae  gel  ye 
tae  send  ye'r  papers,  if  ye  wouldna"  ctime 
yersel*,  and  Mr.  Thorpe  here  brought 
the  police  tae  gie  ye  a  fricht.  \\'hen  I 
jalonsed  ye  had  hidden  in  the  kist  I 
tell't  him,  and  he  did  the  rest  all  for 
ye'r  gudc,  Peter,"  she  concluded  placably, 
"all  for  ye'r  gude." 

"Humph!"  he  responded,  after  a 
jxiuse,  "that  depends.  But  if  you'll  ha'e 
me,  this  lad  here  can  ha'e  Janet.  Par 
liament  can  pit  rails  where  tliey  like  lor 
Peter  Parlane,  and  byganes  can  be  by- 
ganes  for  the  rest.   Is't  a  bargain?" 

And  that  Committee,  at  least,  unani- 
niously  declared  the  preamble  to  be 
proved. 
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''I'^HE  ancient  custun>  of  risinj<  with  the 
J[  dawn  on  the  fir^t  day  of  May,  in 
order  to  welcome  tlie  advent  of  spring,  has 
long  since  passed  out  of  fashion,  and  most 
people  attribute  this  fact  to  the  Reformation, 
which  had  the  effect  of  killing  so  many 
picturesque  and  symbolical  observances. 
But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the 
custom  may  have  died  a  natural  death,  like 
certain  forms  of  unrequited  love,  because 
of  the  repeated  absences  of  the  guest  whom 
men  and  women  rose  to  welcome.  "It  is 
putting  too  great  a  strain  on  human  nature," 
as  Mr.  Balfour  would  .say,  to  expect  a  man 
to  rise  with  the  dawn,  in  order  to  give  a 
welcome,  when  he  knows  all  the  time  that 
the  odds  are  nine  to  one  against  the  guest 
turning  up.  This  is  the  Age  of  Reason, 
not  of  Faith,  and  the  belief  in  the  unseen 
is  rc^retably  weaker  than  it  was  centuries 
ago.  So  the  matter-of-fact  Englishman, 
unable  as  a  rule  to  perceive  on  the  last  day 
of  April  any  signs  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  winter,  is  asleep  in  bed  when  the  first 
of  May  dawns,  and  even  when  he  rises  he 
is  fully  pre|)ared  to  go  to  business  as  usual 
in  a  great  coat  and  carrying  an  open 
umbrella.  If  he  thinks  regretfully  of  the 
ancient  custom,  he  either  attributes  it  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  Dark  Ages,  which 
prevented  men  from  distinguishing  between 
winter  and  suumier,  or  he  consoles  himself 
with  the  scientific  fact  that  the  earth  is 
undoubtedly  cooling.  There  is,  however, 
one  phenomenon  peculiar  to  this  time  of 
year  which  neither  the  Reformation  nor 
meteorological  conditions  have  altered  ff)r 
centuries,  and  the  month  of  May  still 
brings  with  her  long  days  and  lingering 


twilights.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  day- 
light, .May  is  .still  the  most  joyous  of 
months.  London  especially  always  looks 
her  best  in  the  n>ontii  of  May ;  the  green 
of  her  parks  and  avenues  is  short-lived,  but 
the  brief  existence  is  inexpressibly  lovely 
Indeed  few  Lxjndoners  realise  how  much  of 
the  country  still  remains  within  their  city. 
I  have  seen  it  stated,  and  I  think  it  is 
probable,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  street  in 
the  City  from  which  at  least  one  tree  can- 
not be  seen.  About  a  week  after  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  procession  I  met  a  friend 
who  had  just  been  to  the  Chelsea  Barracks 
to  see  some  of  the  coloured  troops.  He 
asked  these  men  what  had  impressed  them 
most  during  their  visit  to  I^ndon.  They 
had  been  everywhere ;  they  had  seen  the 
great  White  Queen  in  her  jwlace  ;  they  had 
been  through  the  streets  of  Ix>ndon  on  the 
day  and  on  the  night  of  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  di»l  not  hesitate  for  an 
answer.  "  The  most  W(»nderful  thing  we 
think  we  have  seen  in  Ixjndon,"  said  the 
spokesman  of  the  party,  "  is  over  there  " — 
pointing  across  the  river  to  Battersea  Park 
— "we  Itavc  never  seen  green  like  that  ;  the 
freshness  and  hrightne.ss  of  that  foliage 
is  new  to  us ;  there  is  no  green  like 
that  in  the  sulvtropics ;  we  take  the 
l)i(ture  biick  with  us."  Looking  her 
iiest,  as  she  knows  she  does  in  May, 
London  puts  her  whole  soul  at  this  time 
into  social  festivities,  tlances,  dinner  parties, 
annual  gatherings.  an<l  political  dem«mstra- 
tions.  It  was  either  a  wise  concession  to 
human  nature,  or  a  purely  missionary  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  organi>ers  of  the  May  meet- 
ings, to  have  arranged  that  these  gatherings 
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should  take  place  at  a  season  when  the 
world  is  also  holdiiig  high  festival.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  many  worldlings  attend 

the  religious  meetings,  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  many  ecclesiastics  <»!'  all  denonii- 
natiom  aUcud  the  gatherings  o(  ihc  wurld- 
lings.  I  remember  hearing  the  late  Mr. 
Hawei?;  remark  in  a  scrnmn,  which  he  was 
preaching,  that  a  change  was  coming  over 
the  religious  world  in  its  attitude  towards 
th?  theatre,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that 
it  was  no  longer  considered  a  scandal  to 
see  a  clerg)'man  at  the  play.  "  ^Vhy,  I 
myself,"  he  went  on,  "escorted  a  bishop 
the  other  night  to  the  Lyceum.  It  is  true 
he  was  only  a  colonial,"  Mr.  Haweis  added, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  '*  but  even  allow- 
ing fur  that,  the  fact  is  significant  of  the 
advance  we  have  made."  Perhaps  the 
listablishcd  Church  is  more  responsive  to 
the  calls  which  the  world  makes  than  are 
the  Nonconformist  bodies ;  at  any  rate,  the 
experiment  which  was  tried  a  few  years  ago 
of  holding  tiie  Church  Congress  in  London 
was  not  considered  a  success  from  the 
purely  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  It  was 
found  that  though  more  delegates  were 
sent  to  the  Congress  than  had  been  the 
case  when  it  was  held  in  a  provincial  town, 
the  various  meetings  were  not  so  well 
attended,  and  this  falling  off  was  attributed 
to  the  many  rival  attractions  offered  in 
Ixjndon. 


Now  it  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  be 
.saliiical  about  the  ways  of  ecclesiastics, 
but  much  as  they  have  to  learn  from  the 
wor1dlinp=;,  there  are  many  lessons  wliirli 
society  might  protitably  receive  from  the 
Church.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  long- 
standing controversy  between  religious  folk 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
forms  of  prayer  and  worship,  and  one  of 
the  best  arguments  of  the  Mipporii  r-,  of 
ceremonialism  i';  that  it  assists  the  weaker 
brethren.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
argument  might  fairly  l)e  used  to  defend 
the  use  of  fcjrms  and  ceremonies  in  social 
life.  'I'hv  nervous,  siiv,  and  awkward  mem- 
bers of  society  want  assistance ;  how  rare 
is  the  easy  host  or  hostess :  how  few  are 
the  gue^s  who  nre  rninpletely  at  tli'  ir  rase! 
\Vhy  should  wc  not  extend  the  use  of 
forms  even  in  the  direction  of  conversation? 
Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  celebrated  defini- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  said  that  '"he  is  mainly 
occupied  in  merely  retnoving  tlu-  obstacles 
which  hinder  the  free  and  unenibarrassed 
action  of  those  about  him."  and  the  use  of 


form  and  reremonv  In  tluu  often  act 

the  same  part  in  society  as  the  mdividual 
gentleman.  A  writer  has  said  that  **  there 
are  certain  elect  spirits  in  prose  and  verse 
possessing  as  by  birthright  an  exquisite  flow 
and  litupidity  which  others  lack."  I  think 
this  is  also  a  very  good  description  of  a 
really  good  man  or  woman  of  the  \s  >  rid  ; 
for  such  persons  forms  and  ceremonies 
seem  unnecessary:  they  rise  superior  to 
them.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  sh\ , 
the  awkward,  and  the  tongue-tied  :  it  is  so 
difficult  for  these  to  feel  at  ease,  to  gel  a 
start  in  conversation.  They  need  a  Uttle 
ritual,  a  form,  not  of  prayer,  but  of  social 
intercourse.  1  here  might  be  the  **  Open- 
mg  Sentences,"  the  "  Responses,"  a  few 
"  Beatitudes,"  and  by  the  time  we  had 
gracefully  enunciated  these,  our  shyne&s 
would  bie  conquered :  we  should  be  under 
way,  and  everything  would  be  ready  for 
the  extempore  discourse.  At  present  we 
flounder  and  plunge,  and  our  first 
experieoce  of  a  stranger's  voice  is  hearing 
him  repeat  some  feeble  platitudes  about  tl:e 
weather,  the  Academy,  or  the  theatre.  W  e 
get  a  bcMl  impresskni  of  him  at  the  outset: 
his  lemarks  strike  us  necessarily  as  {atuous 
and  wanting  in  dignity,  no  one  is  more  con- 
scious of  this  fact  than  himself,  wherca.s  u 
there  were  placed  in  his  mouth  certain 
accepted  sentences  in  good  English,  and 
opportunity  were  given  to  him  to  put  some 
of  Hs  indinduality  into  his  docution,  the 
effect  would  be  to  give  both  him  and  us 
confidence,  and  there  wotild  be  a  smooih- 
nesi  iu  our  subsequent  intercourse  which 
we  could  not  have  acquired  on  the  old 
irregular  and  impromptu  system. 

In  certain  hydropathic  estabhshmenLs 
guests  are  forbidden  to  talk  about  their 
ailments  at  meal  time,  and  in  one  place  of 
this  kind  that  I  visited,  there  was  a  definite 
and  salutary  rule  that  no  visitor  should  ai»k 
another  at  breakfiist  how  he  Of  she  had 
slept.  This  is  a  tentative  efTlort  in  my 
direction,  but  it  is  purely  negative  in  its 
character,  whereas  what  I  am  advocating 
is  something  positive  and  ronstriu  ii\ e.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  country 
house  which  was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
^ew  Jiepui/Uf  a  topic  of  conversation  wu 
provided  as  an  additional  item  in  the  mfntt 
for  dinner.  "The  Aim  of  Life"  was  the 
subject  to  accompany  the  soup  and  fish. 
"Art  and  Literature"  went  with  the  enfriti, 
and  so  on,  but  I  notice  that  Mr.  Mallock 
makes  no  provision  for  break&st  Thb  is, 
of  all  meals,  the  roost  difticult  from  the 
social  point  of  view,  and  I  submit  that  ii' 
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certain  forms  of  con\crsation  were  brought 
into  use,  t!ie  <!;iy  would  begin  more  bricihtly 
for  many  ot  us.  One  morning  I  sat  down 
to  breakfast  at  a  boarding  bouse,  and  this 
is  always  a  trying  mca!  at  such  places. 
There  was  silence  for  some  few  moments, 
and  then,  out  of  sheer  nervousness  and 
from  anxiety,  ix-Thaps,  to  make  a  beginning 
of  sociability,  a  lady  sneezed.  Tius  had 
the  effect,  if  I  may  mix  my  metaphors, 
of  breaking  the  ice,  and  the  lady  turned 
to  her  next-door  neighbour  and  said, 
"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  always 
sneeze  in  the  sun."  The  lady  who  was 
thus  ac!(lre5se<l,  was  relieved  to  find  a 
subject  of  conversation  provided,  and  she 
at  once  replied,  "  Do  you  really  ?  And  is 
it  not  awful  when  you  want  to  sneeze  and 
can't  ?  "  \Vhereupon  a  tliird  party,  fmding 
sociability  begiraung,  remarked  with  some 
7cst,  "  SometiriK'S  I  snuL/e  and  sneeze,  and 
can't  stop."  Then  the  first  lady,  scarcely 
heeding  die  varied  experiences  of  her  sisters, 
brought  back  the  discussion  to  the  mystery 
of  her  own  creation  by  saying,  "  And  the 
funny  thing  with  me  is  that  when  I  have  a 
cold,  I  never  .snec/e  at  all."  Then  the  subject 
seemed  to  be  exhausted,  silence  reigned 
once  more,  and  we  almost  wished  some- 
one would  sneeze  again,  to  relieve  the 
awkward  situation.  It  was  a  Ixid  start, 
and  1  felt  that  something  outside  of  our- 
selves vna  needed  to  set  the  conversation 
on  a  hic;h  lev<;l.  That  would  he  the 
advantage  of  forms ;  tiiey  would  sound  the 
note  on  which  subsequent  conversations 
should  continue.  Now,  if  these  ideas  of 
mine  are  anything  more  than  idle  fancies, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  they  apply  especially 
to  occasions  where  coaveisati<m  is  more 
or  less  public,  and  is  between  mere  casual 
acquaintances.  The  real  cause  of  con- 
versation in  many  ( ircles  is  simply 
because  silence  is  ft  It  lo  be  awkward, 
and  any  remark,  however  fatuous,  is 
considered  better  than  an  inability 
to  sjx^ak  at  all.  AMn  n  such  is  the 
case  it  is  surely  better  to  have  *'an 
order  of  conversation"  provided  for  us. 
Emerson  said  "  Mankind  is  as  indolent  as 
it  dares  to  Ix*,"  and  we  might  in  many  cases 
say  it  is  also  .is  silent.  We  talk  because 
We  have  not  the  courage  to  hold  our  peace. 
And  herein  lt(  s  the  difllrenro  between 
public  and  pruale  ituercourse.  With  some 
of  us  are  not  our  most  valued  friends  those 
with  whom  we  r;in  lie  silt  nt,  who  make  no 
demands  on  our  powers  ol  conversation, 
who  themselves  exercise  by  their  presence 
alone  a  restful  influence?  Talk  if  tt  comes 


is  spontaneous,  extem]}ore :  here  roost  cer- 
tainly the  demand  for  form  is  non-existent. 
Arnicl  said  iliai  there  are  men  who  have 
no  instinct  of  contemplation,"  and  these  are 
certainly  no(  the  best  talkers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  functions 
of  the  month  will  be  the  visit  of  tlie  King 
and  Queen  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  holdiiig 
of  a  Court  at  Holyrood  Palace.  This  will 
be  an  event  in  the  history,  at  least,  of 
Scotland.  No  building  is  fuller  of  great 
memories  than  Holyrood,  but  she  has 
stood  for  many  years  living  on  the  story  of 
Ijer  past,  only  waking  up  annually  for  just 
the  space  of  one  week,  when  the  Lord 
Commissioner—".!  kind  of  state  sove- 
reign— sits  among  i>tagc  courtiers ;  a  coach 
and  six  and  clattering  escort  come  and  go 
before  the  gate;  at  niyht  the  windows  are 
lighted  up,  and  its .  near  neighbours,  the 
workmen,  may  dance  in  ^eir  own  houses 
to  the  palace  music."  So  wrote  Robert 
Ix)uis  Stevenson,  and  when  he  adds  that 
"the  Palace  of  Holyrood  has  been  left 
aside  in  the  growth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
stands  frrey  antl  silent  in  a  workmen's 
quarter,  and  among  breweries  and  gas- 
works," we  understand  a  little  why  the 
Court  has  for  so  many  ye.irs  been  held 
here  only  by  deputy.  But  now  the  King, 
with  that  nne  sense  which  he  possesses 
of  the  duties  attaching;  to  hi>  position  as 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has 
determined  to  hold  a  Court  himself  in  the 
Palace  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  presen  e 
something  of  that  continuity  of  greatness 
which  such  a  building  descr>es.  There 
will  indeed  be  high  jinks  in  Edinburgh  if 
the  King  carries  otit  his  intention.  No 
city  in  tiie  Kingdom  is  50  adapted  for  great 
functions  of  this  kind.  Princes  Street 
ap]iroximates  more  close  Iv  to  a  Paris 
boulevard  than  any  other  thoroughlare  in 
the  two  Islands.  It  seems  always  en  /^/e, 
and  the  visitors  and  jias-^ei  s  l)y  are  bent  on 
pleasure  rather  than  work.  Few  cities 
combine  more  picturesquely  the  new  with 
the  old,  and  in  spite  of  the  North  British 
Railway  it  has  suffered  less  in  appearance 
from  the  modem  architect  than  most 
towns.  I  am  always  especially  impressed 
In  tile  Ijf-arinc;  of  the  t\  [>ical  Edinhurgh  resi- 
dent, i  le  walks  down  Princes  Street  with  the 
evident  consciousness  that  he  is  somebody 
of  consequence,  and  if  you  ( halK  nge  him 
on  this  point  he  will  tell  you  why;  it  is 
because  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  finest  capital 
in  Europe.    Indeed,  when  I  meet  an 
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Edinbui^h  citken  of  this  kind  taking  his 
constitutional  down  Princes  Strt-Lt  I  um  half 
inclined  lo  go  boldly  up  lo  him  and  say 
"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  are  yoa  anybody  of 
importance?"  That  of  course  wns  the 
question  put  by  Theodore  Hook  to  a 
passer-by  in  a  street  in  London  who 
seemed  to  Hook  to  look  conscious  of 
greatness.  Even  the  l<)dinburgh  tradesmen 
m  their  dealings  with  you  cannot  disguise 
their  feeling  of  superioriiy.  I  was  once  in 
Edinburgh  for  a  few  days,  and  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  three  days  in  successicm  a 
barber's  shop.  Now  an  Edinburgh  hair- 
dresser, unlike  his  En;,'lish  brothers,  is 
usually  a  siknt  individual,  and  it  was  not 
until  my  third  visit  that  he  felt  it  was  safe 
to  spf  nk  to  me.  The  Scotch  are  notoriously 
suspicious  of  strangers.  He  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  Edinburgh,  and  courtesy 
and  love  of  truth  alike  compelled  me  to 
say  words  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
city,  while  to  emphasise  my  praise  I  spoke 
of  the  (li'^ad vantages  of  London  as  com- 
pared with  her  northern  sister.  But  the 
Scottish  barber  honestly  felt  his  superiority 
— he  nodded  his  head  approvingly  to  all 
that  I  said,  and  he  summed  up  the 
situation  gravely  as  follows  :  "  Nac  doot, 
nae  (loot,  it's  against  London  being  saC  four 
sooth."  This  1  ihouglil  m<igniricent  ;  it 
it  was  a  point  of  view  1  had  never  realised, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  since  to  argue  it 
out  in  Elect  Street  and  Pall  Mali,  but  with 
little  success.  If  the  Court  visits  Holy- 
rood,  we  tnay  expect  perhaps  some  day 
to  hear  that  the  Towrr  has  been  selcetrd 
to  take,  in  London,  the  place  of  Bucking- 
ham Bftlace.  In  the  case  both  of  Holy- 
rood  and  of  the  Tower  one  condition  is  the 
same,  vi/.,  the  character  of  the  sttrroiind- 
iag  popiilaiion.  Both  buildings  are  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  their  respective  cities, 
anil  I  b.ave  no  doubt  this  fact  has 
seized  the  imagination  of  the  King.  Like 
the  Shunamite  woman,  he  would  say :  "I 
dwell  among  my  own  people."  Princes 
Street  and  the  Castle  will  lionise,  entertain 
him,  and  follow  him  in  procession;  but  the 
High  Street,  Tanongatc,  and  Cowgate 
population  he  will  dwell  among,  and  they 
will  hold  their  heads  for  a  week  as  high  as 
their  wealthier  nrfgnliours  of  the  New 
Town.  I  ho|>e  it  is  also  true  that  the  King 
is  going  to  Ireland.  Dublin  has  suffered 
even  more  than  Edinburgh  from  the  long 
continued  absences  of  thie  ("(.mt.  She 
has  not  quite  the  same  ^u.-^iai  lion  in 
her  past  as  Edinburgh :  she  has  felt  more 
keenly  the  n^lect  and  the  slights  on  her 


position  which  have  been  her  fate,  and  she 
is  conscious  in  a  very  p;iinful  way  of  being 
treated  as  *'  the  poor  reiation,"  She  has 
not  the  individual  attractiveness  of  Edin- 
Inirgh,  as  res^nrds  position  and  architecture, 
but  bhe  ijas  a  liay,  and  —yes,  let  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  acknowledge  it — ^the  most  beautiful 
girls  in  the  three  kingdoms,  A  Court  in 
Dublin  might  not  be  historically  so 
interesting  as  one  held  in  Edinbuigh,  but 
who  can  doubt  \shirh  would  produce  the 
more  beautiful  women  I 


I  have  been  reading  a  very  powerful,  but 
somewhat  depressing  book,  "  The  Private 
Pai>ers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  by  George 
Gissing.  Ever}'body  who  knows  the  novels 
of  Mr.  Gissing  will  recognise  this  book  as 
Uurgiely  autobiographical,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  study  of  the  temperament  of  the  hero  is 
concerned.  For  Mr.  Gissuig's  studies  in 
human  nature  have  usually  been  of  a  sad, 
almost  morI>id  kind,  and  his  pictures  of 
the  lives  of  the  middle-class  poor  are  quite 
relentless  in  their  faithfulness  to  fact  In 
so  many  of  his  stories  the  characters 
simply  decline  Jind  fall  :  there  is  no  re- 
demption for  any  of  them  ;  everybody  goes 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  nothing  is  cleared 
tip;  the  end  comes,  as  it  does  too  often  in 
real  life,  with  the  skein  still  lu>i)elessly 
tangled.  But  Mr.  Gissing  has  a  style,  and 
he  writes  not  as  a  mocker  of  the  frailties 
and  weaknesses  of  men  and  women,  but  as 
an  evident  sympathiser  with  the  tmgedy 
inv(j]vid  in  their  struggles  against  fate. 
Henry  Ryecroft  is  certainly  George  Gissing 
in  temperament,  and  we  have  in  these 
private  papers  his  views  and  meditations  on 
things  in  general.  Here  is  a  man  who  for 
thirty  years  had  toiled  with  his  pen  in 
London,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  had  lived  in  comparative  poverty,  and 
who  at  fifty  years  of  age  came  in  tor  a 
legacy  of  jt300  a  year,  which  to  him  meant 
rest  from  labour,  and  for  the  first  time  real 
enjoyment  of  life.  He  strikes  us  as  an 
overtired  man,  whose  vitality  is  low,  and 
who  has  lost  in  the  c:ourse  of  his  struggles 
most  of  his  early  ideas  and  enthusiasms, 
save  the  love  of  Nature  and  of  books.  He 
retires  to  the  country  to  enjoy  silence, 
solitude,  and  his  own  thoughts.  And  these 
are  most  suggestive  and  interesting.  In 
j)articular,  his  regrets  for  his  lost  youth  will 
iind  many  sympathisers.  "  Without  seeking 
for  Utopia,  think  what  a  nians  youth  might 
he.  I  suppose  not  one  in  every  thousand 
uses  half  the  possibilities  of  natural  joy  and 
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<ldightful  efTurt  which  lie  in  those  years 

Vjctween  seventeen  cind  scven-and-twenty. 
-MI  but  a!l  men  have  to  look  back  upon 
Letjinningb  of  lile  ULlonned  and  discoloured 
by  necessity,  accident,  wantonness."  I  think 
such  a  reflection  is  i  haps  the  exaggeration 
incidental  to  a  morbid  temperaoieat,  but  1 
do  hold  that  the  age  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-seven  is  not  acconijonied  with 
so  much  real  enjoyment  of  life  as  the 
years  that  follow  after.  There  is  during 
that  period,  in  many  persons'  lives,  more 
<nnut\  more  weariness  of  lifr.  tlum  in 
later  life.  And  there  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  this.  The  most  miser- 
able man  is  he  who  has  no  confidence 
in  his  own  p<jwers — and  confidence  comes 
with  experience.  In  early  youth  we  are 
often  rendered  extremely  unhappy  because 
w*>  nre  unaware  of  our  own  limitations;  we 
take  up  this  study  and  that  pursuit;  we 
flounder  here  and  there,  and  come  some 
dreadful  croppers.  But  with  exj)crience 
comes  ease,  lightness  of  touch,  the  know- 
ledge of  what  we  can  do  and  what  we 
cannot  do,  and  we  throw  overboard  much 
of  the  useless  ]uinlK.r  which  weighed  us 
down  and  depressed  us  so  in  early  man- 
hood. The  natural  result  is  that  when  we^ 
ulio  have  more  optimistic  temperaments 
than  Henrj'  Kyccroft,  indulge  in  retrospec- 
tion, we  can  almost  say  we  feel  younger 
than  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  relief 
\<'>  «:ome  of  us  to  have  got  rid  f>f  that 
uKubus  which  weighs  down  youtii,  viz., 
the  burden  of  our  future.  We  do  not 
rc;;ret  seventeen  to  twenty-seven,  for  Wl^ 
would  not  exebange  it  with  our  present  age 
unless  we  secured  with  it  the  lessons  we 
have  learnt  from  experience.  We  most  cer- 
tainly ft'fuse  to  join  with  Henry  Ryecroft 
in  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  shelf  at 
fifty  years  of  age.  And  against  that  con- 
scif>n>^nes^  wliii  li  s^  t  inrd  u{)permost  in  his 
mind  of  the  futility  of  things  we  place  the 
fine  saying  of  Augustus  Hare  after  years  of 
suffering  :  Is  life  worth  living? — ^Yes,  to 
the  ven.'  dregs."' 

But  Henry  R)ecroft  kept  his  love  of 
Nature  and  of  Ixjoks  to  the  end.  and  for 
this  reasfin  he  was  a  man  of  fine  I  <  ling 
and  cliaracter.  His  knc  of  English  scenery 
was  intense,  and  one  taste  I  at 
share  with  him,  vi/.,  hU  love  of  ctjunty 
guides  .and  maps.  I  think  one  of  thi- 
pleasantest  occujwlions  in  .May  is  sketch- 
mg  out  all  the  possil)le  and  im(>ossible 
tours  th.it  can  be  ma'!"  from  fhi-  rlua 
supplied  by  tin^e  b<»oks  and  guide  books, 
A  new  continental  time-book  at  this  time 


of  year  is  more  productive  of  eager  anti- 
cipations to  me  than  an  uncut  novel  or 
book  of  poems ;  it  is  as  suggestive  to 
me  my  \\'ordswortlj,  my  Browning,  or 
my  Tennyson ;  for  it  tells  me  of  earthly 
paradise  s  and  liow  to  get  them  ;  of  sea  and 
river,  and  cathedral  and  mountain,  and 
even  the  figures  which  mark  the  different 
stoppages  —  why,  they  babble  of  green 
fields.  It  is  cxrcllcnt  reading.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  vsojld  of  books  which  so 
distinguishes  "The  Passing  Hour"  as  the 
improvement,  in  a  literary  sense,  of  county 
guides.  But  tlie  time-book  still  deals 
simply  with  the  raw  material,  and  one  must 
have  imagination  to  turn  its  prose  into 
poetry,  it  is  so  often  inaccurate  that  a 
little  literary  grace  introduced  with  its  mis- 
leading information  would  gild  the  pill  for 
bewildered  travellers 


Among  the  spring  announcements  of 
the  publishers,   I    notice  that  Messrs. 

Routledge  and  Sons  have  seized  upon  an 
excellent  idea  for  a  new  series  of  volumes. 
They  call  it  "Half-Forgotten  Books:  a 
Collection  of  Works,  mainly  I'ii  tion,  which 
from  one  reason  or  another  have  been 
suffered  to  go  Out  of  Print."  The  fiiult 
that  I  find  with  most  of  the  series  that  are 
now  in  the  market  is  that  for  the  most 
part  they  confine  tliemselves  to  well-known 
books,  and  little  attempt  is  made  by  the 
respective  editors  to  go  (mtside  well-beaten 
publishing  tracks.  The  late  Professor 
Henry  Morley  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
his  "  Universal  Library  "  and  his  "  National 
Lif  raiy  "  to  neglected  corners  of  Knglisli 
literature,  but  he  has  had  no  successor. 
One  of  the  half-forgotten  books  in  Messrs. 
Routledge"s  series  is  to  he  ''  The  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,"  by  Mrs.  Radclifie.  This 
lady  had  once  a  great  reputation.  She  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  sensational 
novel,  but  !u  r  Time  was  short-lived.  Kven 
a  few  years  atter  her  death  it  was  written 
of  her: 

O  RadclilTe  thou  once  wcrt  tlie  chonner 

Of  girls  who  tat  reading;  all  night : 
Thy  lifroe<«  were  stti(>lin^s  in  armour, 

T!i\  lir:i.n..--;  (l.imM.1-.  in  white:  — 
I'.ul  ]!>-■  .iii.  ihy  tcrriMc  touclies. 

Mr  Walter  Seott  succeeded  her  as  "  the 
great  enchanter,"  and  it  will  be  curious  to 
notice  whether  the  modem  fiction  reader 
will  now  regard  Mrs.  Radeliffe's  work  with 
any  but  an  antiquarian  intere.st  -for  her 
touches  arc  indeed  terrible. 
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By  CLEMENT  SHORTER 


PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DOWDEN, 
who  was  horn  in  Cnik  on  Mav  3rd, 
1843,  has  the  least  suggestion  about  him  of 
what  is  frequently  called  a  **C6rk  man.** 
The  qualities  of  vivacity,  geniality  and 
bubbling  humour  which  an  Englishman 
who  has  been  to  the  south  of  Ireland  usually 
associates  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fairest  part  of  the  Emerald  Isle  can 
scarcely  be  assori>it-  «l  wiili  the  Trinity 
College  profL  Ssor.  Dr.  Dowden  has  many 
distinguished  '|u.ilii:t  s,  but  assuredly  not 
these.  He  is  indeed  one  of  tlic  most 
/«ttr««i/ men  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  in  fact» 
I  think  that  it  is  rather  a  shame  that  he 
should  have  sloped  short  with  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Enghsh  Ltterattue  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  while  in  other  branches 
of  learning  Dublin  has  sent  its  young  pro- 
fessors to  the  greater  glories  of  the  English 
universities.  There  is  probably  no  writer 
of  our  time  wliose  grasp  of  hlerature  is 
more  thorough  than  Dr.  Duwden's.  One 
may  take  him  on  many  sides  and  never 
find  liiin  to  fail,  and  in  f.irt  I  count  him 
as  pre-eminently  ilie  specialist  on  four  great 
European    authors    of    quite  separate 

charactcristirs. 

He  is  a  brilliant  student  of  Shakspeare, 
and  has  probably  given  us  more  fresh  and 

original  ideas  upon  that  subject  than  any 
other  Shakspeare  scholar.  He  cultivates 
none  of  the  nonsense  known  by  all  real 
Students  of  literature  as  the  Bacon-Shakspeare 
cnii'e.  His  ihrory  lhal  Shakspeare  wrote 
distinctive  plays  at  distinctive  epoclis  of 
his  life,  the  period  of  early  manhood,  of 
middle  age,  of  serene  later  life,  is  well 
expressed.  This  theory,  I  take  it,  is 
sound,  and  in  **  Shakspeare :  Sis  Mtnd  and 
Art"  and  his  Shakspeare  Primer,  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  has  brou|;lit  much  genuine 
learning  and  briUiant  writing  in  support  of 
his  theory. 

I  find  him  even  belter  as  a  literary 
student  wiicn  treating  of  Goethe.  Here 
again  he  has  a  colossal  subject  and 
"Goethe's  Wilhelm  Mdstcr;'  "Gixtlic 
and  the  French  Revolution,"  "Goethe 
in  Italy,"  and  "Goethe's  Friendship  with 
Schi!Ic  r  "  arc  tr-ijii  s  su(:i:rs>ively  passed  in 
review  with  illuminating  force.  There  i» 
infinite  vigour  and  wisdom  in  his  essays 
on  the  great  Grrman  pott,  the  greatest 
literary  figure  of  the  modem  world. 

««4 


The  third  subject  in  which  Professor 

Dowden  excels  has  \mvw  tlmt  of  Words- 
worth, i  take  it  that  in  one  essay  and 
another  he  has  said  truer  and  sounder 
things  about  Wordsworth  than  any  other 
critic,  and  he  said  them  before  most  of 
the  latter  day  critics  —  before  even  Mat- 
thew .Arnold,  for  example.  With  regard  to 
Wordsworth  also,  a  wurd  of  commendati*>n 
may  lie  given,  in  that  he  is  one  of  two  men 
now  living  who  has  a  thorough  competence 
to  deal  with  the  intricate  and  diffieult  su1>- 
ject  of  Wordsworth's  text.  1  once  had  the 
privilege  of  being  the  guest  of  the  professor 
in  Duhlln,  and  he  showeil  ine  his  copy  of 
Dr.  Knight's  "  Wordsworth."  The  book  was 
simply  crowded  with  correcdons,  for,  as 
everyone  knows.  Dr.  Knight  is  as  inaccu- 
rate a  student  of  literature  as  Professor 
Dowden  is  a  sound  and  accurate  one.  It 
was  a  grave  misfortune  that  the  editing  of 
a  definite  edition  of  Wordsworth  should  not 
have  fallen  upon  Ur.  Dowden  or  ujx>n 
Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  for  these  alone 
among  students  of  literature  have  any 
competence  for  the  task.  There  were  in 
earHer  days  three  sudi  students,  and  I  wish 
I  had  space  here  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
splendid  learning  and  fine  taste  for  litera- 
ture of  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell— but  that  is  another  story, 

Lastly,  all  students  :issociate  Dr.  Dow- 
dcns  name  with  yet  a  fourth  of  the  great 
litemry  figures  of  the  world — Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Professor  Dowden  undertook  a 
difficult  task  when  be  engaged  to  write  the 
auAofised  *'  Life  of  Shelley.  '  Shelley  had 
become  a  kind  of  shuttlecock  of  fortune. 
A  large  section  of  the  community  had 
undertaken  to  establish  that  his  life  was 
as  beautiful  as  his  verse.  Another  large 
section  were  of  opinion  tliat,  whatever  the 
merits  of  his  vers^  his  life  was  open  to  the 
severest  stricture.  Into  the  hands  of 
l*rofessor  Dowden  was  i,'iven  a  vast  mass  of 
unpublished  material  in  the  possession  of 
thi  late  I-ady  Slielley.  Professor  Dowden 
had  to  p!<  ase  Ladv  Shelley,  who  was  the 
blindest  ot  hero  worshippers,  and  I  in>agine 
that  the  absolute  condition  of  his  book  was 
that  there  should  be  nothing  in  it  that 
would  give  offence  to  that  charming 
woman,  for  all  of  us  who  met  Lady  Shelley 
found  h(T  singularly  charming.  Then 
he  had  to  please  his  own  conscience, 
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and  no  man  traild  be  more  at  the 
opposite  pole  of  intellectual  outlook  than 
Dr.  Dowden.  Shelley,  the  rebel,  exhorting 
the  Irish  to  rise  ;  Shelley,  the  enthusiastic 
radical]  Shelley,  the  hater  of  Southey— 
every  view  he  held  was  the  opposite  of  the 
views  of  his  biographer.  Hence  a  coin- 
jKomisc,  but  all  the  same  the  "  Life  of 
Shelley  '  is  a.  book  that  is  full  of 
interest  and  charm.  Over  many  aspects 
of  Shelley's  life  I  cannot  profess  tn  find 
I'rofessor  Dowdea  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  he  has  given  us  a  standard  life  of 
one  of  our  greatest  pools,  a  book  that 
canitot  b<:  superseded  now. 

I  have  thus  named  four  writers  upon 
whom  Professor  Dowden  has  specialised : 
Shaksptare,  Coethe,  ^\'orclsworth,  and 
Shelley.  There  in  yet  a  f-lth  upon  whom 
he  is  our  most  distinguished  living 
authority,  and  that  is  Southey.  His  "  Life 
of  Southey,"  in  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters"  Series,  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  book  he  has  yet  written,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  worth  while 
writing  a  brilliant  book  about  Southey. 

When  all  this  is  said,  one  lias  L;i\en 
but  a  very  vague  impression  of  the  im- 
mense area  covered  by  Professor  Dowden*s 
essays,  of  his  Stupendous  learning.  Some 
of  his  essays  on  "The  Srientifn:  !M<ive- 
nient  and  Literature,"  on  The  Trench 
Revolution  and  English  Literature," 
"The  Transcendental  Movement  and 
Literature,"  "Tennyson  and  Browning,' 
indicate  splendid  erudition  and  infinite 
suggestiveness  for  the  literary  student,  and 
his  volumes  on  "Nineteenth  Century 
Literature''  for  the  Mamitians  and  on 
"French  Literature  "for  Mr.  Heinemann 
indicate  his  great  talent  for  coordinating 
his  knowledge.  But  I  think  1  ha\e  siiid 
enough  to  show  that  Professor  Dowdcn's 
place  in  thr-  literary  movement  of  his 
time  is  a  very  distinctive  and  a  very 
honourable  one. 
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A  WELT.-KNO\\^  playwright  is  said  to 
f\  intensify  the  reality  of  his  characters 
by  manipulating  upon  a  miniature  stage  a 
set  of  mannikins,  dressed  for  the  personages 
in  the  play  on  which  he  is  engaged.  Were 
it  not  that  Mr.  (the  author  speedily  emerged 
from  the  medico-litenuy  prefix)  Barrie's 
dramatic  talent  has  no  need  of  such  stimu- 
lus, his  attitude  01  aloofness  towards  his 
creations  might  lead  one  to  believe  that 
they  stood  as  puppets  on  the  desk  before 
him. 

To  us  they  are  as  real  as  only  book- 
people  can  be,  hut  th  ir  maker  is  umlrr  n<; 
illusions  as  to  the  source  of  their  life,  and 
this  leads  him  to  deal  rather  arbitrarily 

with  them  at  times.  Thus  "Sentimental 
Tommy"  grows  on  us  through  two  bulky 
volumes,  and  for  all  his  waywardness  wc 
love  him,  but  the  strings  of  the  fantocdno 
become  tingled,  Tommy  is  left  hanging 
from  the  spike,  and  tiie  reader  rebels 
against  one  of  the  most  revolting  deaths  in 
fiction.  On  the  ciElirr  li.ind  this  indepen- 
dence enables  Mr.  liarric  to  handle  subjects 
which  another  would  not  attempt  without 
certain  failure.  "  Margaret  Ogilvy,"  chal- 
lenging countless  risks,  was  admittedly 
perfect,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  cardinal 
dramatic  law 

"  ne  pueros  coram  /  ^//i'/f  '," 
the  force  of  which  is  not  uUiied  though 
the  position  of  the  characters  be  reversed. 
What  again  sludl  wc  sav  of  the  latest  and 
least  deniable  work  of  genius,  "  The  Little 
White  Bird,"  in  which  Mr.  Barrie's  self  is 
the  marionette?  A  little  wliite  bird  flics 
about  the  eaves  of  many  homes,  but  the 
master  of  the  house  does  not  speak  of  it 
and  thinks  of  it  as  seldom  as  he  can.  Ye  t 
the  intimacy  tif  the  subject  impairs  not,  but 
enhances,  tlie  merit  of  the  fiction. 

This  power  of  detaching  himself  from 
characters  which  engross  tho  reader  is 
probably  the  secret  of  Mr.  Barrie's  stepping 
so  surely  in  the  misty  ways  of  pathos.  The 
"Tragedy  of  a  Mud  House "  in  "The 
Uttle  Minister"  is  jicrfetrt  to  the  silencing 
of  criticism,  yet  a  single  slip  would  have 
made  it  the  very  " caul'  kail"  so  indcfati- 
gably  re-hotted  for  our  consumption  by 
others. 

If  his  humour  was  sometime  less  sure, 
it  must  have  been  due  to  his  nustaking 
his  audience.     Nearly  every  page  of  tlic 


Thrumology  shines-  with  a  qtiirt,  kindly 
irony  which  somehow  or  other  proved 
neither  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  nor 
foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  must 
have  come  at  first  as  a  strange  exotic. 
This  is  the  better  part  of  Mr.  Barrie's 
humour;  translated  mto  a  foreign  medium 
it  becomes  the  extraordinary  fun  of 
"Better  Dead."  But  the  heavy-handed 
pleasantry  of  "  My  I^ady  Nicotine,**  with 
its  fatal  suggestion  of  the  best  written 
advertisement  in  liction,  was  inlerior 
Jeromesque,  the  fruit  of  a  peculiar  season 
ii^  Knglish  prose -writing.  Future  critics 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  ascribe 
the  treatise  to  **  A  friend  (?)  of  Barrie  "  had 
not  something  of  the  master  emerged  on 
the  final  paije  in  the  picture  of  the  retired 
smoker  listening  to  the  tapping  of  his 
neighbour's  pipe  through  the  party-wall. 

This  same  dramatic  power  made  real  to 
eyes,  which  had  never  seen  their  like,  the 
eminendy  national  worthies  of  Thrums — 
the  TIaggarts,  the  Holiart'^,  and  tht-  Dows. 
Strangely  enough,  the  instmct  of  the 
theatre  has  found  but  rare  embodiment  in 
a  people  which,  instead  of  speech,  uses 
expression  as  the  Neaj)olitans  use  gesture. 
Yet  Mr.  Barrie  wrote  plays  without  essay  or 
experiment,  and  more  wonderful  still,  has 
procoedf  d  from  "  Walker,  London,"  to  the 
"  Admirable  Crichton  "  with  never  a  jxiuso 
on  the  road. 

or  all  his  natural  endowments  his  ability 
to  learn  quickly  has  served  him  best  If 
Mr.  Barrie  ever  had  any  trouble  with  that 
hiighear  of  the  literary  S<  ot,  "shall"  or 
"  will,"  he  overcame  it  long  ago  j  he  mended 
his  dialect  early,  and  left  off  writing  "I 
seixid  "  for  "I'se  uphaud'*;  his  "bilby" 
and  "  silvendy  "  arn  now  no  longer  like  cur- 
ranis  in  the  bun,  only  i)ut  there  to  be  picked 
out,  but  have  all  the  homogem  ity  of  the 
raisins  with  the  plum-pudding.  His  "Mar)- 
Abingers,"  too,  arc  more  at  their  ease 
or  they  fidget  less  when  Mr.  Barrie  is 
looking,  and  his  horizon  is  thereby  double<l. 

From  the  essayist  of  Thrums  to  the 
author  of  "The  Little  White  Bird,"  and 
the  two  most  successful  simultaneous  plays 
on  the  London  stage  is  a  long  journey, 
and  yet  Mr.  Barrie  refrains  from  politics, 
from  the  British  Academy,  and  from  knight- 
hood. Tf  yi  ai  do  not  see  ^^hv  this  is  inevit- 
ably so,  he  will  stand  a  second  readmg. 

tor 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE,  D.C.L 

B7  RICHARD  GARNETT,  CB.,  LL.D. 


THERE  is  a  remarkable  power  of 
adapiation  in  Mr.  Bryce  wiiich  has 
helped  liini  to  become  a  power  in  the  State 
as  well  as  in  the  world  of  letters.  Helnn^- 
ing  to  tliat  class  of  philosopliical  and 
political  thinkers  of  which  Mr.  John 
Morlcy  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  are 
eminent  types,  he  has  never,  like  so  many 
other  distinguished  men  of  the  species, 
impaired  his  influence  with  his  countr)'men 
by  symptoms  of  a  narrrjw,  or  a  fanatical,  or 
an  impracticably  doctrinaire  cast  of  mind. 
As  a  general  rule  the  thoughts  and  opinions 
of  men  of  Mr.  Bryce"s  stamp  make  a 
valuable  leaven  in  public  lile  ;  but  the  men 
themselves  are  indifferently  adapted  for 
office,  and  power  brings  them  little  increase 
of  reputation.  Mr.  Hryce,  howi  \  t  i  ,  h.is  so 
conducted  himself  in  connection  with  public 
aflairs  that  none  could  feel  alarm  at  seeing 
an  important  department  of  State  en- 
trusted to  him.  The  reason  is,  probably, 
that  Mr.  Bryce's  intelligence  is  not,  like 
that  of  most  me  n  of  philosopliic  and  scien- 
tific cast  of  mind,  liinitinl  to  a  particular 
order  of  thought,  but  i.^  highly  vcr.->aiilc  and 
prehensile  of  everything  that  comes  in  its 
way.  This  many-sidedness  may  inxolve 
some  loss  of  pt)wer.  Mr.  Bryce  has  not  im- 
pressed himself  upon  the  imagination  of  his 
countr)men  with  the  force  of  Mr.  John 
Morley,  for  instance  ;  hut  his  weii^ht  is 
greater  from  appearing  rather  as  the  advo- 
cate than  as  the  incarnation  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Hrycc's  versatility  is  sufticicntly 
attested  by  the  character  of  his  principal 
writings.  His  first  conspicuous  appear- 
ance, in  the  pii/e  essay  which  subsequently 
formed  the  basis  of  his  great  work  on  the 
"Holy  Roman  Empire,"  was  in  the  character 
of  the  philosophical  historian  who  is  more 
interested  in  the  institutions  of  a  eountrv, 
and  the  ideas  out  ot  which  these  grow,  ihan 
in  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  incidents  of 
the  nation's  external  life.  Then  he  apjieared 
as  a  traveller,  and  gave  to  the  world  in 
1877a  valuabk  account  of  Transcaucasia, 
enli\ened  with  personal  interest  by  the 
narr.tti\e  of  a  memonible  ascent  of  .Mount 
Ararat.  l't)r  .some  years  previous  to  this 
expedition  he  had  been  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Oxford,  and  his  next  imj»ortant 
work  combined  the  i)olitical  thinker  and 
the  traveller.  "The  American  Common- 
wealth" (1888)  established  Mr.  Hryee's 
re|)utation  as  a  s«r(in<l  Toe<;uevilIe,  and 
took  rank  its  a  clashii  iit»  le>s  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Kritain.    Here  the 


political  thinker  preponderated  over  the 
traveller ;  but  the  position  was  reversed  in 
his  next  leading  work,   '*  Impressions  of 
South   .Africa"  fiSo;).    r.  puhHshv -i  with 
important  additions  in  1S99.  Looking  back 
to  this  book  after  all  the  excitement  of  the 
events  which  succeeded  its  publication,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  so  much  moderation  an*i 
impartiality,    while  we  cannot   help  re 
marking  that  there  is  much  in  k  which 
renders  Mr.    Bryce's  subsequent  attitude, 
on  tiie  ikiuih  *\frican  question  a  matter  of 
some  surprise.     Party  allegiance  no  doubt 
counts  for  much  ;  there  are  t'Jo/a  fori  in  a 
sense  different  to  that  intended  by  Bacun. 
However  this  may  be,  and  in  whate\-er 
measure  Mr.  Bryce's  work  may  have  been 
superseded  by  recent  transactions,  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  on  account 
of  its  admirable  spirit  to  all  who  may  take 
part  in  South  African  affair';.    It  is  more- 
over very  entertaining  reading,  and  ibe 
descriptive    passages    indicate  unusual 
graphic  power. 

Mr.  lirycc's  literary  reputation,  neverthe- 
less, will  mainly  rest  upon  his  "liuly 
Roman  Empire "  and  his  '*  American 
Commonwealth."  The  former,  an  .i^rt^t  able 
blending  of  disquisition  with  norruuvc, 
traces  the  extraordinaiy  effects  of  the  work- 
ing of  Roman  imperial  ideas  in  their 
adaptation  to  medieval  conditions  \vhcn 
universal  monarchy  was  adimticd  in 
principle,  though  it  could  never  be 
reduced  to  praettoe.  There  enn  Ix?  no 
greater  testimony  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  Roman  empire,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  had  impressed  the  imaginations  of 
men  ;  while  the  idea  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  [parallel  existence  of  a  spiritual 
power,  not  only  claiming  universal  domin- 
ion, but  to  a  great  extent  actually  realising 
its  claim.  "  The  American  Common 
wealth,"  nevertheless,  has  a  nearer  interest 
for  readers  of  the  present  day;  an<i  our 
literature  lias  probably  no  other  example  ot 
such  thoroughly  candid  and  searching  a  scru- 
tiny into  all  the  chief  pliases  of  the  ix)litieal 
and  .social  life  of  another  nation.  It  will 
long  remain  the  manual  ot  the  intelligent 
Student  of  American  affairs,  while  the  rapid 
mutations  of  that  mobile  society  must  some 
ilay  call  for  new  treatment.  When  this 
hnppens  Mr.  Rr>'ce*s  book  will  still  remain 
as  a  mode!  for  the  expositors  of  the  future. 
In  uioi,  he  collet  ted  his  historical  and 
[)!iilo.>uphical  essays,  detached  contributions 
frequently  of  groat  value. 
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Mr.  Brycc  l»<.?lcin^s  to  the  strenuous  race 
of  North  Ireland.  Bom  at  Belfast,  May 
toth,  1838,  he  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
High  School  and  University,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxlbrd.  He  has  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment since  t88o,  and  has  been  Under 
Secretary  for  I'ort  ign  Affairs,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  ■  Though  a  useftil 
minister,  he  has  perhaps  shone  rather  as  a 
senator,  and  the  more  so  the  more  political 
exigencies  lui\  c  allowed  him  lu  a.s.->uine  ihc 
position  of  an  ini()a]tial  arbiter  befitting  his 
character  and  the  nature  of  his  literary 
pursuiits.  The  Hst  of  valuable  improve- 
ments which  he  has  promoted  would  be  a 
long  one ;  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  he  may 
yet  be  able  to  effect  much  lor  the  study  of 
history  as  a  public  object  and  national 
duty,  both  in  his  parliamentary  capacity 
and  as  a  member  of  the  new  British 
Academy,  of  which  he  is  so  distiiq;iudied 
an  ornament. 
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Jfihn  Kfat^— Walter  Snwc  f  .iinl or 

"bUNNETS  OF  TliktE  Ct.\ TfKIES."    Edited  by 

T.  Hju.1.  Cainc. 
After  looking  into  Carlyla's  Reminucences. 

my 

A  Century  of  Roundels.  London. 

1  Nrvn  (  I  1  DIA  BRITANNICA."  Vol.  XV. 

Christopher  Marlowo. 
Maiy  Qneea  of  Scots. 

■  ATHEN^UM." 
I  i  .vr>  arvl  Srnm  (T^-ri  o  Sonnet^.   JOB.  d> 
A  Ciniictdcnce.    Mar.  10. 
Eniily  Broote.  June  16. 
Oil  the  Death  of^Richard  Doyle  (Sonnet). 


Dec.  29. 


"  N:rsirAi.  ki  vilw." 

The  I><>alh  of  Ricli  ii'l  \\',(i;iur,    i  24. 
A  Kondel :  At  Sr-u.    Ju:io  ; 

"ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE." 
LaaCastnouea.  Oct. 

"LE  RAPPEL." 
La  QnaatloB  irtandalae.  Letter  (in  Francb).  liar. 

"  ACADEMY." 
Marco  Pazzo.   &Iar.  31. 
Focnioaa,parAagotie  Vacqtierio^  M«y9> 
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"FORTNIGHTLY  RKVIEW." 
Louis  Rl.inc  :  Three  Sonnets  10  liis  Memory.  JOMi 
Viciot  llu^io:  La  Lpgcndc  des  SiLclts.  Oct. 

"HALL  MALL  (;.\ZErrK" 

Vos  Deo<;  L<iudamus,  Tbe  Tory  Jouiualisi'i  Anihcnu 
Dec.  17. 

Dolorida:  Two  Suncas  in  French. 

Lm  CmcL  Drhm  4a  Sbcli«r>   TMoctko  4a  "Ma     GJoFdmo  Bruno  June. 
Dorian.  a«ae  Pnlusa  4a  A.  CTSwlDbaraft.  Patte,  i«8j  ..  poRTNIGHTLV  REVIEW.* 


"NINETEENTH  CENTURY." 
Detbroniag  Tennyson.  }»a. 
loha  lianion.  Oci. 
umjoaien.  April. 

18S9. 

The  Bride's  Tragedy. 
The  Ballad  of  Dead  Men't  Day. 
T!ba  Brothai^ 

"ATHEN/KUM." 


Loodoo. 


ifar. 


A  Midsummer  Holiday,  and  other  Poems.  London. 

"  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZIMB." 
ABalkdofSark.  Aug. 

"FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW." 
PoitMot(aB(Four  SouiK'is).  J^n. 

'•  HOME  CHIMES." 
Near  Cromer  (Sonnet).  Jan.  4. 
Thiinks^ivinK.    |uno  14. 

SPECTATOR.'  1884. 
Slaelaor  Congreve  7   Fuur  tt  iiers  to  iIil-  Editor, 
aad  ApriL 

"KINETliENTH  CENTURY." 
Wordswcrth  ami  Byron.    April  aid  Illy. 
On  a  Country  Hoad.  July. 
ClnrlM  Rwdc  Oct. 

"PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 
ClflW  tl^  Wftf.  AocI  19. 

MasteoFalkco.  ATtafady. 

•  ENCMSH  ILLUSTRATED  MACAZINB." 

I  tic  Isiitriireters.   A  Poem,  Oct. 

"  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.* 

Ctiarka  Lamb  aad  Georjga  WUher.  Jan. 
ThaWorkofVlaMcHniA  loljraadAu^ 


A  Study  of  Victor  HugOk  London. 
MiacalUneooa.  Laodoo. 

»NINSTBBNTH  CENTURY." 

ThomaaMlddlelOB.  Jan. 
John  Wabaicr.  Jnne. 

"  ENGLT<;TT  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE.' 

In  a  Garden.  Dec. 

••ATHEN«U.M." 
To  Richard  F.  Burton,  on  his  translation  of  the  "  Arabian 

Ni«lita"SoBaet.  Feb. 
Vicror  Hugo:  Theatre  en  Liberte.   May  ij. 
VicMK  HvKo:  La  Fia  de  Satan.  July  10. 
ByTwiilcbt.  Aiif.iit. 

"FALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 
The  Bat  Hmidred  Books.  Jan.  ait,  97. 

■■ATHEN.€UM." 
The  Literary  Record  of  ibe  '  Quarterly  Rcfiew."    Nov.  1 
and  13. 

Thackeray  and  Fnni**  Magazioe.. 

Two latlccapfinled  ia  tha iauodaatiati  to  SuKnn  Stork, 
and  olbor  Stories,  hf  W.  M.  Tbadtamy. 

Laodoo,  1887  [1686]. 

iB8y. 

A  Word  fnr  the  Navy.  London. 
Gathered  Songs,  London. 

"ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE." 
A  Balbd  af  Bath.  Feb. 

«  NINETSfiNTU  CEMTURY." 
Thomaa  Dekkcr.  laa. 
Cyril  Tovxaaar.  Mar. 
Thujttbikaktair.  jtma. 

"  ATHBNJEUU." 
PhitlpBourkaMartlon,  Sonnet  Faku 
May,  tSSs  [Three  Stanxas).  Dec. 

"DAILY  TELEGRAPH.'"  1887. 
Tke  QnasUaa.  Aptil 

"  TIMES." 
V  R<  ir<i^pf  ct_    A  Letter  to  tlic  l;a;t..ir.    May  6. 
Mazzini  and  the  Union.  Letter  to  ibe  Editfir.  May  11. 

"  ST.  lAMES'S  CAZETTE." 
Uaieolsniaad  Criaa.  April,  May  C 

1888. 

UapokUdwd  Verm 


Philip  MaiBtaieM.  JiUy. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE." 
The  Ballad  of  Trafhtnl  Charlea.  July  iS. 

■TALL  \rALL  GAZLTTE." 
\'iciur  iiut{u  aiiii  Mr  bwrnbuntf.    Sept.  24. 

1890. 

A  Soijucnea  of  Sonnets  on  the  Death  of  U.  Orowoinf, 

••  ATllENvEfM. 
Baanioe.  June. 

'  lOUTNICHTLY  KLVIEW." 
Rnaiat  AnOda.  An(. 

1891. 

Etoa:Aa<MB.  ElonCaliin. 

••ATHENAUK.'* 
Naw  Year's  Eva,  Aug 

1892. 

TheSisters:  A  Tr.i^jr.ly. 

•TORT.MGHTLY  REVIEW/' 
Riekand  Braaaa.  April 

"ATllLN.EUM." 
Tka  CaolCfiary  of  Shelley.   J  u  1  > 

"  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW." 
Tka  New  Tenor. 


ThaBriladoTBalgitfa. 
Giaea  DoTlbig. 


London. 
London. 


"NINETEENTH  CENTURY.'* 

Camol.  July. 

Delphic  Hymn  to  Apollo  (n.c.  i8e).  Atlg.  • 
To  a  Baby  KIsiswonian.  Dec. 

Studies  in  I'ro-c  i,tid  Poetry.  Ldiirton. 
Aslropbcl,  and  oiiatr  poems.  London, 
'895. 

"NINETEENTH  CENTURY." 
The  Historical  and Claaileal  Plays  «f  TMwias  Hay««nd. 

Vaar^Bvw.  Fekb 
CnMawalTh  Sutae:  Jvly. 

The  Romantic  and  Coatetapomry  Flaya  Of  ThooMt  Hey- 

wood.  Sept. 

TrafalKAf  I>.iy.  Nov. 

Robert  Uum«.  A  Poem.  Edinlwnth. 
TbaTdaof  Biknn.  Landen. 

•  NINETEENTH  CENTURY." 
Rokert  Bww.  Feb. 
Tha  High  Oaks  t  Barking  Hafl.  Sept. 

"  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 
Reminisccnoa  t  Leightoa,  Banon.  and  Mci. 
Feb.  24. 

ATHLN.l  I  M." 
In  Memory  of  Aurclio  Saffi.  June 

Proio,:ii(  to  Taa  Trjigteal  History  of  Daelotf 
July  II. 

-THE  PAGEANT." 

A Rooadd  of  Rabelais. 

"DAILY  CHRONICLE." 
Tha  GeldaD  Age.  Mar.  %t. 

**  SKB^^CH  " 

A  Latter,  addrmad  to  Mr.  aeaiaiit  K.  Shorier.  April  1. 

"NINETEENTH  CENTURY."  tftiy 

On  John  Day.  Oct. 

For  Greece  and  Crrtc.  Mar. 

Barking  Hall,  A  Year  After. '  Feb. 

Rosamond,  Queen  of  the  Looibardst  A  Tragirdy. 

"BOOKMAN.*' 

LakcofGaubr.  Oct. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY." 

*!r«>s  of  Malfv  "  Jan. 


Prologue  to  *■  Tkf  Durhr 

Alter  the  Verdirt.   s,  1 1 


•  NORTH  AMERIC.XN  REVIEW." 
AChaaadPaiBage,i835.  Jaly. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  wood- 
cutter in  the  middle  of  a  great 
forest.  He  had  a  family  of  nine  sons, 
and  times  were  so  hard  and  food  of  any 
kind  so  scarce  that  the  day  came  when 
not  even  the  barest  oecessides  of  life, 
not  even  a  hunk  of  black  bread  with  a 
rind  of  milk-cheese  coukl  be  ptocuied 

for  (*arh. 

indeed,  when  they  came  in  to  get 
their  one  meal  dwt  day  tliere  were  only 
nine  portions  laid  out,  though  there  were 
of  course  ten  in  all.  The  wood-CUtter 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

**It  is  impossible  to  live  like  this  any 
longer,"  he  saM.  *'  One  of  you  at  least 
must  go  out  into  the  world  and  find  his 
ow-n  living." 

The  eight  elder  sons  looked  at  each 
other  with  meaning  glances.  They  had 
foreseen  this  coming,  and,  being  all 
extremely  unadventurous  and  selfish,  they 
had  agreed  amoni:  them^^elves  that  when 
the  time  came,  they  would  prevail  up>on 
their  fallicr  to  send  Karl,  who  was  the 
youngest,  and  too  foolish — they  thought — 
to  mind  being  cast  upon  the  great  wide 
world.  So  that,  after  their  father  had 
spoken,  they  all  murmured  together ; 

"  Karl  must  go  1 " 

**But  Karl  is  so  stupid,"  said  the 
woodcutter. 

"Very  stupid."  they  agreed;  "that  is 
why  he  must  go." 


They  thought  that  whoever  went  was 
pretty  sure  to  perish  for  want  of  food,  or 
be  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  anyhow, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  stupidest 
had  better  suffer. 

Karl,  who  had  been  waiting  abstractedly, 
without  taking  his  pbce  at  the  table, 
like  the  others,  blushed  to  hear  himself 
so  described  and  looked  distressed.  But 
when  his  father  turned  and  said :  "  Well, 
Karl,  are  you  ready  to  go  out?"  he 
answered  at  once  that  he  was  ready. 
His  eight  brothers  pretended  that  it 
showed  his  good  sense  to  be  so  willing, 
but  secretly  they  thought  him  all  the  more 
a  ffml. 

*'Sball  I  start  at  once?"  ad^ed  poor 

Karl. 

"  Wait,  my  son,"  said  the  wood-cutter. 
"  I  cannot  permit  you  to  go  without  one 
gift " ;  and  he  went  to  the  cupboard  and 
took  out  two  tilings,  one  a  silver  piece  and 
the  other  an  old  blunt  axe  that  he  had 
picked  up  one  day  far  out  in  the  forest, 
but  had  never  had  the  enterprise  to  clean 
and  shaipen.  Wood-cutters  are  apt  to 
grow  dulled  and  unenterprising,  which 
account^:  perhaps  for  their  poverty. 

♦*  Which  of  the  two  do  you  choose, 
Karl  ?  "  he  asked. 

Now  the  brothers  all  supposed  that 
Karl  would  ask  for  the  silver  piece,  as 
they  would  have  done  themselves,  and 
tliey  were  about  to  protest  against  his 
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having  it.     But,  in  truth,  Karl  never 

thought  of  askini;  for  it. 

"  It  will  be  useful  to  them,"  he  re- 
flected— ^"if  the  worst  conies  to  the 
worst,  for  with  it  the/  can  buy  bi«ad 
for  many  dayt.  As  for  me,  who  am 
going  out  into  the  world,  I  shall  not 
need  money.  But  an  axe,  even  if  it  is 
blunt,  will  be  very  useful.  Besides,  it 
can  be  sharpened." 

So  Karl  chose  the  axe,  and  put  it  in 
his  l>e!i,  :uvi  shortly  afterwards  set  out 
into  the  world. 

AU  that  afternoon  he  tramped 
duough  the  forest,  and  a  little  before 
sunset  he  came   to  the  end  of  that 

portion  of  it  with  which  ho  was  familiar. 
He  .sat  down  then,  under  a  great 
branching  elm,  and  unstrapped  his  axe. 

"I  will  polish  it  before  I  go  any 
further,"  he  said  ;  "then  I  shall  be 
ready  for  anything." 

It  was  not  an  easy  nuitter  polishing 
the  axe.  It  wis  Uunt  and  rusty  and 
covered  with  dirt,  but  Karl  had  perse- 
verance, and  he  scraped  and  ruljlnd  and 
ground  till  the  sun  went  under  and  the 
dusk  came  down  like  a  curtain.  But 
Karl  was  hardly  aware  of  that,  so 
brightly  was  the  axe  banning  to  shine. 
And  he  went  on  polishing  till  it  was 
like  a  mirror. 

"There!"  he  said  aloud,  well-pleased. 

He  was  not  a  little  astonished  when 
the  axe  immediately  answered : 

"  True,  I  am  well  polished,  Friend 
Karl.  Better  than  I  have  been  polished 
for  many  years." 

Karl  stared  hard  at  the  axe. 

<<Was  it  really  you  who  spoke?"  he 
asked. 

Yes,"  answered  the  Axe.  "  I  am  the 
Magical  Axe,  you  see.  i\nd  anyone  whu 
takes  ^  trouble  to  polish  me  pru[Krly, 
can  see  by  looking  at  me  more  than  he 
could  see  with  a  hundred  eyes." 

"That  is  very  wonderfn!,"  said  Karl. 
"I'm  glad  I've  worked  so  hard." 

**It*8  the  only  way,"  said  the  Axe. 
**And  remember  that  if  you  forget  to 
keep  me  polished,  you  will  see  no  belter 
than  any  ordinary  person." 


ICAL  AXE 

i 

"  I'll  reniendx-r,"  said  Kail. 

Ju^t  as  hi'  s[>oke,  there  came  a  sort  of 
whirr  of  wings,  and  the  elm  under  wiiicb 
he  sat  swayed  up  and  down  violently. 

"What  on  earth  is  that?"  said  Karl. 

"  Look  at  mc  I "  said  the  Axe. 

Very  obediently  Karl  looked,  and  was 
grateful  that  he  liad  done  so.  For  by  its 
reflection  he  saw  as  follows:  On  the  top 
bough  of  the  elm  were  perched  four 
speckled  owls,  harnessed  to  a  car  that 
sccnu  d  to  be  built,  wheels  and  all,  out 
of  cobwebs.  Their  little  amber  eyes 
were  awake  and  fiery  in  the  night,  and 
th^  breathed  stertorously.  In  the  car 
itadf  sat  a  wizard.  Karl  knew  that  it 
was  a  wizard,  beeause  he  was  muffler}  up 
and  gnashed  his  teeth.  While  Karl 
looked  and  shrunk  into  the  shelter  of  the 
tree-trunk,  there  came  a  wave  of  shadow 
over  tiie  starlet  (fbr  the  stars  were 
hurrying  now  to  secure  their  shining 
places),  and,  lo  and  behold,  a  witch 
sailed  up  to  the  elm-top  on  a  bitted 
broomstick. 

Karl  almost  laughed,  fbr  her  ^tang? 
steed  sawed  up  and  down  in  the  air, 
arcliing  its  neck  like  one  of  those  wooden 
cateririllars  that  creep  along,  joint  by 
joint: 

"  Thunder  and  pigs  ! "  she  cried  to  the 
Wizard,  and  her  voice  was  like  t!ie  wind 
in  some  sea-attic.  "What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"I'm  out  for  an  airing"  sud  the 

Wizard  cautiously. 

"Ivooking  for  a  now  Princess,  I'll  be 
bound ;  ha — ha — ha  ! " 

The  broomstick  twisted  its  head  at 
each  of  these  horrid  laughs  and  caracoled 
quaintly.    The  Wizard  laughed  aL-.o. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  he  said.  *'  You've 
heard,  I  daresay,  tliat  the  Frincess 
Violetta  has  been  carried  off  from 
Landamor,  and  the  King-  offers  her  harul 
in  marriage  to  anyone  who  Mrill  find  her 
and  bring  her  hark?" 

The  Witch  nodded,  and  the  Wizard 
went  on: 

"Those  who  search  will  have  to  look 
in  my  castle  j  he  —  he !  I've  got 
her." 
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**Safe  enough,  I  suppose?"  said  the 

Witch. 

"A  hundred  princes  couldn't  find 
her,"  said  the  Wizard. 

The  Witch  cackled  at  this  like  a  rain- 
pelted  diake,  and  then  csaed  fiuevdl,  and 
whipped  ofT  into  the  darkness.  Presently, 
too,  between  the  starlight  and  tree- 
tops,  with  curious  swaddled  flight,  the 
litde  owls  moved  off,  driven'  by  the 
Wizard.   Karl  was  left  alone  with  his  aswj 

"I  must  go  and  xescue  this  Prinqfstb"  he 
said.     "Will  ...  . 

you  show  me 
the  way  to  his 
castle,  dear 
axe?" 

And  imme- 
diately a  little 
path  through 
the  forest  be> 

came  clear,  and 
Karl  followed 
it.  It  was  not, 
however,  until 
the  third  night 
that  he  came 
to  the  castle, 
and  when  he 
saw  it,  his 
heart  sank.  It 
was  a  preat 
black  battle- 
mented  pile, 
girt  about  with 
a  moat  where 
water  -  lilies 
grew  thick  and 

large  over  stagnant  waters.  Some  wind- 
stuiig  willows  moaned  and  rustled  on 

the  banks,  and  the  moat  itself  was 
still,  for  the  lilies  grew  so  close  that  the 
night-wind  could  not  disturb  the  water, 
and  only  an  eel  or  snaky  pike  could 
have  made  its  way  between  the  stems. 
No  lights  gleamed  from  the  windows  of 
the  castle ;  there  was  no  sound  o(  any 
watchman,  nor  was  there  a  bridge  where- 
by the  moat  could  be  crossed. 

Karl  looked  at  the  axe. 

"  Over  the  water-lilies,"  it  said,  as 
plain  as  words  could  speak. 


third  night  ht  camt  to  the  castit,  and 
wkm  he  saw  it,  kit  heart  sank. 


'*The  very  thmg,"  said  KarL 

So  he  went  down  to  the  brim  of  the 
moat  with  its  swollen  waters,  and  stepped 
on  to  the  flat  leaves  of  the  lilies.  Up 
and  down  they  swayed,  down  and  up, 
and  cmce  Karl  thou^t  that  he  must 
surely  sink  into  the  ooze.  But  up  came 
the  lily-leaf,  enabling  him  to  step  to  the 
next,  until  by  slow  degrees  he  came  to 
the  portal.  A  great  rusty  bell  hung  there^ 
and  Karl  set  it  jangling.  In  a  moment 
the  gate  swung  back  00  creaking  hinges 

and  Karl 
stcp|>ed  inside. 
"Aha,  aha!" 
Karl  found 
that  he  was 
face  to  faro 
with  the  \\  i/^ird 
in  the  court- 
yard of  the 
castle  He 
felt  not  a  little 
frigh  tened, 
but  remem- 
bering that  he 
had  with  him 
his  trusty  Axe, 
he  felt  en- 
couraged, and 
faced  the 
\\'i/ard  with  a 
simple  smile. 

"  It  is  wet 
work  crossii^ 
by  the  Ulies," 
he  remarked. 
Now  Karl" 

looked  so  young  and  guileless  that  the 
Wizard  was  taken  aback.  He  had 
expc<-ted  to  sec  some  fiery  prince  in 
searcli  of  the  lost  i'rincess,  and  he  was 
quite  i)rcpared  to  turn  any  such  into 
a  bird  or  a  fish.  But  plainly  Karl  was 
not  a  prince. 

"Who  are  you?"  the  Wizard  asked. 

"A  woodcutter,"  said  Karl.  "Qui  I 
cut  wood  for  you?" 

The  Wizard  reflected.  A  boy  about 
the  place  to  dnw  water  and  cut  wood 
might  be  useful,  he  thought,  and  could 
do  no  harm.   So  he  assumed  a  ferocious 
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aspect,  with  which  he  was  wont  to  terrify 
people^  and  said : 

"Now  that  ycui've  dared  to  come  here, 
boy,  you'll  have  to  work,  for  you  will 
never  go  out  alive  unless  you  do.  Come 
with  me."  Karl  saluted  and  shouldered 
his  axe,  while  the  Wizard  led  him  into 


A'arl  found  himself  fau  to  foe*  vith 
tkt  Wiiard. 


the  castle  by  a  back-door,  and  showed 
him  a  corner  where  he  might  slcop. 

"  One  thing,"  said  the  W  iwird,  "  you 
will  do  at  your  peril,  and  that  is  to 
enter  the  Hall  of  Statues." 

All  that  night  Karl  slept  peacefully,  for 
he  was  very  tired,  and  the  next  day  the 
Wizard  kept  him  chopping  wocxl.  liut 
at  sunset  die  Wisard  entered  his  owl-car 
and  drove  off  into  the  twilight.  Then 
Karl  took  a  taper  and  went  thn  n-!i  the 
castle.  He  was  going  to  lind  the 
Princess  Violetta.  Very  astonished  the 
Wizard  would  have  been  to  see  the 
simple>looking  youth  walk  straight  to  the 
very  Hall  of  Statues  that  he  had  for- 
bidden.   And  to  tell  the  truth  Karl  was 


also  very  astonished  when  he  got  there. 

Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  j)rincess  was 
to  be  seen.  The  hall  itself  was  gloomy 
and  bare,  except  for  a  double  row  of 
Statues  down  the  centre,  ead)  siandiiig  on 
its  own  pedestal.  They  were  all  made 
to  represent  women,  cold  and  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  they  were  statues. 

"But  where  is  Princess  Violetta?** 
Karl  had  almost  got  to  the  end  of  the 
left  raw  when  he  put  the  question  to  his 
axe,  and  then  he  started.  The  last  statue, 
which  was  more  beautiful  than  any  <rf 
the  others,  was  moving  its  eyes. 

*'That  is  Violetta,"  said  the  Axe. 

Then  Karl  realised  that  eadi  of  these 
statues  was  a  princess  whom  the  Wizard 
had  doomed  to  stand  there  in  stone  for 
ever.  As  he  ga/cd,  full  of  indignation 
against  the  cruel  wretch,  a  placard  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  caught  his  eye.  It  ran 
thus : 

"  A  circle  drawn  with  this  chalk  round 
each  pedestal  will  bring  the  princesses  to 
life." 

A  box  of  chalk  lay  on  the  floor.  Karl 
seized  it,  and  ran  hastily  to  the  Princess 
Violetta,  and  drew  a  white  circle  about 
her.  i'hen  he  stood  up  and  wailed.  For 
a  little  diere  was  no  sign,  llien  like  a 
breath  of  west  wind  through  hawthorn 
trees,  a  sigh  passed  through  her,  and  her 
tongue  leapt  suddenly  to  freedom  : 

"Thank  you,  Prince,"  she  said. 

Kail  wished  to  say  that  he  was  no 
prince,  but  Violetta  was  so  lovdy  that  he 
could  do  nothing  but  ga/e  at  her.  He 
thought  her  more  lovely  than  anyone  he 
had  ever  seen.  True,  he  had  not  seen 
many  maidens,  having  lived  in  the  middle 
of  a  forest  all  his  life.  But  the  truth  is 
that  Violetta  was  the  most  lovely  princess 
that  has  ever  lived.  Her  liair  was  like 
golden  flowers,  and  she  was  tall  and  slen- 
der as  a  young  larch,  and  her  lips  were 
cherry  red,  and  her  eyes  bluer  and  more 
unfathomable  than  the  sea.  So  Karl  could 
do  nothing  but  gaze  at  her,  and  while  he 
gazed,  and  Violetta  fidntiy  bhidied  to  be 
so  looked  at,  there  came  from  outside  the 
crack  of  a  whip,  followed  by  the  dronixv 
screech  of  owls. 
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"  Ah ! "  cried  Violetta  in  despair. 
"  The  Wizard  is  returning.  Quick,  there 
is  only  one  way !  Get  the  botUc  that  is 
in  the  cellar,  and  pour  it  over  him.  I 
will  pretend  to  be  still  a  stAtuef 

Karl  hastened  ofT  to  the  cellar  pretty 
quickly,  and  as  he  went,  he  heard  the 
Wizard  entering,  hut  tlie  cellar  was  at 
the  other  side  of  the  castle,  so  that  he 
knew  there  was  no  chance  of  the  Wiaud 
seeing  liini.  Already  he  was  descending 
a  long  flight  of  steps  that  seemed  to  go 
down  under  the  earth,  and  musty  smells 
rose  tip  and  the  walls  were  wet  with 
slime. 

Snnn  his  taper  showed  him   that  he 
liad    reached   the   cellar   door,   and  he 
turned  the  handle  and  entered.  Click! 
Something  fell  heavily  on  his  head  with 
a  metallic  ring.   Half-daaed»  Karl  dropped 
the  taper,  and  it  went  out  with  a 
hiss  on  the  wet  floor.    Again  some- 
thing icil  from  the   roof  and  hit 
him — then  again  and  again— click 
— click— click!  The  whole  place 
was    alive    with    creatures  that 
crawled    and    i.:a\e  out  a  rinuiiv^ 
sound,    and    Karl  s    head  reeled. 
Ji»t  as  he  felt  ready  to  faint,  he 
lookitl  at  his  axe,  and  it  showed 
the  l)ottlc  standing  in  the  centre 
of  a  hideous  vault.    N\\t  moment 
he   had  seized  and  uncorked  it, 
and    at    that  a   curious  thing 
happened.    For  Karl  could  see 
now  tlut  the  vault  was  filled  with 
black-heetles   as    large    as  rats, 
whose  gleaming  shcatlus  were  harder 
than  armour.    But  they  were  in  a 
panic  now,  and  Karl  perceived  that  ^. 
^shat  they  feared  was  the  rontents 
of  the  bottle,  some  of  which  had 
been  spilled.    HTierc  the  stuff  fell 
the  beetles  scurried  away  on  steely 
l^;s,  and  if  it  reached  them  at 
all,  thev   turned   on   their  backs,  rigid 
and  rnutionles.^.    Looking  at  the  bottle 
in  amaze,  Karl  saw  that  it  had  written 
on  it:   '* Whatever  is  touched  by  this 
turns  into  a  statue." 

"Ah,"  said  Karl  to  himself.  "This 
will  sut)ice  for  the  Wizard,  too,  '  and  he 


hurried  back  out  of  the  cellar.  As  he 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  Hall  of 
Statues,  he  could  hear  the  Wizard  striding 
down  between  the  statues.  The  Wizard 
was  plainly  in  a  bad  humour,  for  he 
growled  and  snarled,  and  walked  up  and 
down.  Karl  opened  the  door  very 
cautiously,  and  saw  the  \Vi2ard  standing 
beside  Vicdetta,  with  his  back  to  lint  door. 

"Beautiful  princess!"  he  was  saying 
mockingly.  "Is  it  not  pleasant  to  be  a 
statue  ?  " 

Violetta,  of  course,  made  no  answer, 
and  the  Wixard  went  on ; 

"You  will  wait  long  enough  for  a 

prince.  What — who's  there?"  He  had 
heard  Karl's  footsteps,  and  turned 
suddenly. 

"Only  your  wood-cutter,"  said  Karl,  and 
at  once  poured  the  bottleful  upon  the 


JITaH  dmc  a  vhitt  circle  abinit  the  statutf 
and  tkcm  stood  up  and  waUtd, 


^^"i/lrd.  'Ihe  effect  was  instantaneous. 
Hardly  had  the  Wizard  set  his  face  in  a 
grin  of  rage,  when  he  froze  together  as 
if  into  ice. 

"  Now, "  said  Karl,  nodding,  "  you  will 
be  able  to  And  out  if  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
a  statue." 
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He  hdped  the  Frmcess  down  from  the 

pedestal  on  which  she  stood. 

"'I'hank  you,  Prince,"  she  snid  attain. 

Now  Karl  was  so  honest  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  taken  for  a  prince  when 
he  was  only  a  wood<cutter,  so  ho  explained 
the  ni;mer  to  Violctta,  and  told  her  that 
wluxt  he  had  done  was  all  due  to  his  axe. 

"  If  I  Iiad  been  a  prince, '  he  said,  "  I 
couid  have  married  you,  for  the  King  of 
Landamor  has  promised  your  hand  to  the 
first  prince  who  rcst  ues  you.  But,  of 
course,  I'm  not  a  prince." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Violetta  coldly, 
"so  tl»t  you  can't.  But  at  least  you  can 
draw  lines  round  the  rest  of  the  statues, 
Wood-cutter,  and  set  tlu  princesses  free." 
And  she  turned  away  haughtily. 

Karl  set  to  work  with  a  heavy  heart. 
He  was  so  hurt  by  the  Princess's  coolness 
that  he  forgot  to  look  at  his  axe  at  all| 
miirh  less  to  puli^h  it,  as  he  should  have 
cioiu-,  since  tiie  dump  air  of  the  cellar 
had  rusted  it  again.  He  went  on  drawing 
lines  sullenly  all  the  rest  of  the  night 
And  Violetta  pretended  not  to  be  aware 
of  him,  for  she  iiiiai,'tncd  that  Karl,  from 
what  he  had  said,  had  no  wish  to  marry 
her.  Al\  of  which  shows  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  honest  without  being  wise^ 
and  that  even  the  bcst-intentioned  people 
n^ake  a  mistake  if  they  do  not  keep  their 
axes  jxjlished. 

Karl  was  so  tired  when  he  had  freed 
the  last  princess  that  he  would  not  listen 
to  a  word  of  gratitude,  but  went  to  lie 

down  an<l  very  soon  fell  asleep.  A\'hen 
he  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  and  he 
was  alone  in  the  castle.  All  the  princesses 
had  gone  olT  to  find  their  homes  again, 
and  if  the  statue  of  the  Wizard  with  its 
grin  of  rage  had  not  still  been  standing 
there,  Karl  would  have  thought  the  whole 
night  had  been  a  dream.  As  it  was,  he 
only  dimly  recollected  a  beautiful  Princess, 
who  had  been  mo  t  ungrateful,  and  he 
determined  to  forget  her  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"Perhaps  the  wide  world  is  always  un- 
grateful,'' he  thought;  and  if  so,  he  would 

have  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  jxjssible. 
But  the  castle  was  too  cheerless  a  place 


to  stay  in,  so  he  stuck  his  axe  in  his  belt 

and  set  out  once  more. 

The  trees  of  the  forest  ^rew  thinner 
soon,  and  in  a  short  time  Karl  came  out 
on  to  a  great  open  moor,  a  rolling 
country  of  gorse  and  heather  with  a 
smooth  white  road  running  towards  the 
downs.  The  sky  overhead  was  Iilue,  and 
lluflfy  like  a  sheep's  back,  and  lat  away 
where  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  purple 
of  the  moor  met  together,  there  stood  an 
inn  with  reil  chimneys  and  smoke  going 
up  1  1  1  I  in  them. 

"  Hardly  looks  as  if  there  were  wood 
to  chop  there,"  thought  Karl,  '*but  I 
will  go  and  ask." 

\\'hen  he  arrived,  he  saw,  tcthert  d  to 
the  rail  of  the  inn,  a  horse,  very  splcti- 
didiy  caparisoned,  and  several  men  in 
livery  who  laughed  at  his  mean  appear- 
ance. But  Karl  was  good-humoured  and 
paid  no  attention,  but  went  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  inn.  An  old  woman 
came  out,  sour-faced  and  grunibUng, 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  said  snap- 
pishly. 

"  To  cut  wood  for  you,"  said  Karl,  who 
had  recognised  the  Witch  who  had  ridden 
on  the  strange  broomstick  in  the  forest. 

"There's  no  wood  to  cut,"  she  said, 
"and  the  great  Prince  Braggy  is  here 
and  is  about  to  .start  for  the  Kinc^dom 
of  Landamor,  so  tl^t  you  will  only  be  in 
the  way." 

"Perhaps  he    wouki    take  me  as 

groom,"  said  Karl  innocently. 

He  had  ff>r^ntten  what  the  Kingdom 
of  I^andamor  was,  but  he  suspected  evil 
of  the  Witch.  The  truth  is  that  Braggy 
was  no  Prince  at  all,  but  her  son,  and 
she  had  learnt  by  witchcraft  that  some- 
how \'iolelta  had  escaped  from  the 
W  izard's  castle,  so  that  she  had  re.solved 
her  son  should  go  and  pretend  to  the 
King  that  he  had  rescued  her. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  Braggy  to 
have  an  extra  t^room,  she  thought,  and 
Karl  was  a  good-looking  fellow. 

"AVell,  go  in,"  she  said,  "and  ask  the 
Prince.   Perhaps  he  will  take  you." 

Now  if  Karl  had  had  his  axe  polished, 
be  would  have  been  saved  much  trouble. 
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For  as  he  entered  the  room  where 

Bragg)'  sat,  there  came  past  the  windows 
(which  lookcci  out  on  to  the  front  of  the 
inn),  a  herd  of  gecst.',  driven  by  a  goosc- 
girL    'J  he   herd,  all   snowy  plumes  and 


"You  shall  be  irhipped  first  and  then 
kissedt"  he  cried,  and  struggled  up  from 

his  seat  nnd  put  his  fat  lips  to  her  face. 
Then  as  Karl  f!f)i)l)t(:(i  wluit  to  do,  a 
small   brown   iiand    shot  out    and  the 


slobbering  beaks  of  yellow,  mardied  by  goose^rl  had  hit  Braggy  on  the  cheek, 

battali<Mis  in  their  absurd  mock  militaiy  way,  a  most  stinging  smack. 

to  the  tune  of  their  own  quer-t]uerking.  "  Kill  her,"  cried  T?rn;rg^'. 

They  wobbled  like  loot-sore  recruits,  and  But  Karl  took  her  by  the  hand. 

as  they  encountered  sight  of  the  tethered  "Through    the    window — quick,"  he 

horse,  they  stopped  and  dressed  tanks,  said.   "Then  mount  the  horse.    I  will 

for  discretion  is  the  whole  strategy  of  keep  them  back.* 

peese,   and  delay   the  essence  of  their  He  flourished  his  rusty  axe  so  %aliantly 

tactics.    At  tliat,  the  goose-girl  came  up  that  for  a  moment  they  were  all  cowed. 

to  induce  them  forward,  a  long  stick  in  And  while  Braggy  cried   out    for  liis 

her  hand.  She  waved  it  over  them,  and  mother,  the  Witch,  to  fasten  Kari  up  by 

they  would  not  budge;  she  poked  at  some  magical  spell,  the  goose^rl  got  on 

the    laggards    with    it,  and    they  only  to  the  liorse. 

hustled  tliose   in  front  of  them.    Then  "Come!"  she  cried  to  KarU 

she  ckiii{>cd  her  hands,  and  hissed  at  For  a  moment  he  faesitatiK),  then  turned 

them,  and  looked  so  pretty  as  she  did  and  leapt  through  the  window  as  she  had 

this,  that  the  Witch's  son,  who  had  DO  done.     One  foot  he  got  in  the  stirrups, 


pity  on  !ier  distref^s  at  all,  cried  to 
his  retainers  to  bring  her  in. 

Ail  this  time  Karl  stood  waiting 
to  address  Braggy,  and  wondering 
what  a  prinre  slioukl  want  with  a 
goos"gir!.     He  learned  very  soon, 
for  no  socjner  had  the  men 
brought  her   in,   than  the 
Prince,    who  was  fat  and 
pufTy  and  ugly,  ordered  her 
to  kiss  liim. 

"I  would  rather  not,"  she 
said,  a  pink  ^pot  on  dther  of 
her  cheeks. 

"What— not  kiss  his  High- 
ness ?  "  said  the  men  holding 
her. 

The  goosegirl  looked  at 
them  with  levelled  eyes,  and 

at  Braggy,  and  her  brows  lifted 
a  little,  and  her  lips  curled 
with  scorn. 

«I  would 
sooner  kiss  a 
viper,"  she  said. 

The  Prince 
was  so  incensed 
at  this  that  he 
looked  as  if  he 
would  burst 


and  the  rest  of  the  mount- 
ing he  finished  as  the  horse 
galloped  on.  The  goose-girl 
handed  him  the  reins,  and 

leaned  back.  .'\nd  so  with 
his  right  li.ind  about  her 
and  his  left  guiding 
the  horse,  Karl 
sped  on.  And  a 
wind  was  under  the 
horse's  legs  and  beat 
about  their  faces. 
Overhead,  too,  the 

geese  had  ri>en  and 

flustered  the  air  with 


Thtfie  eomt  past  tht  windows  m  h*rd  of  geettt  drivtH  fy  m  g9M*giri, 
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screaming  flight,  following  their  mistress. 

They  went  so  fast,  geese  and  horse  alike, 
that  tlic  sounds  of  the  pursuit  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  Prinre's  retainers,  died 
away  rapidly,  and  die  goosc-girl  turned 
her  head. 

"Are  you  a  prince?"  she  asked  Karl. 
He  shook  his  head,  but  she  went  on — 

"  Surely  you  arc  bound  for  Landamor 
to  claim  the  hand  of  the  l'rincei>s 
Vjoletta  ?  They  say  some  prince  has 
freed  her  from  the  castle  of  the  Wizard^ 
who  stole  her  away." 

"I  am  not  going,"  said  Karl  in- 
diflerently. 

"They  say  that  she  is  very  beautiful, 
and  that  many  princes  would  die  to 
marry  her." 

"  I  am  nt)t  a  prince,"  said  Karl,  who 
had  almost  friri};nttini  the  Princess  by  now, 
"and  1  tliink  you  are  more  beautiful  than 
Violetta." 

**More  beautiful  than  my  mistress, 
whose  geese  I  tend?''  said  the  goose- 
girl. 

Karl  nodded,  for  indeed  he  thought 
that  she  was.  She  was  sun  siained  and 
ruddy,  and  he  had  his  arm  about  her. 

"  xVlso,"  he  said,  "  \  ou  are  a  goose-girl* 
and  therefore  more  fit  for  me  to  marry 
than  a  princess." 

"That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,'  said  the 
goose-girl,  sitting  up.    *'  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Karl,  though  he 
felt  that  he  did. 

She  laughed  niLTrily. 

"  Then  you  are  more  fitted  for  a 
princess,"  she  said.  "For  they  some- 
times marry  without  love,  but  I  never 
will.    But  I  must  get  down  now." 

"  Get  down  !  "  echoed  Karl. 

"  And  attend  my  gecsc,"  she  said. 

"  But  we  are  siiU  pursued,"  objected 
Karl. 

''They  are  out  of  sight  now,"  she 
said,  "and  if  you  will  coniinuc  on  your 
way  to  I^uidamor,  they  will  follow  and  T 
shall  escape— by  your  kindness.  I  fear  I 
have  not  thanked  you  for  it." 

*'  But,"  said  Karl,  reining  in  the  horse, 
"I  do  not  know  that  I  am  going  to 
Landamor." 


"Perhaps  the  Princess  will  be  kind,* 
she  said  teasingly. 

Karl  was  so  a^nnoycd  by  this  that  lie 
let  her  get  down,  and  the  geese  dew  to 
her. 

"I  do  not  care  for  the  Princess,**  he 
said,  ''and  I  think  I  love  someone  else.** 

Karl  was  too  prudent  to  say  whom. 

But  the  goose-girl  only  laughed  ntriin, 
and  bade  him  ride  to  the  I'riucess 
Violetta. 

*'But  suppose  I  wanted  to  find  the — 

someone  else  ^  "  said  Karl. 

"W'liat  is  lier  business?" 

"She  tendb  geese,"  said  Karl. 

"Oh,"  said  the  goosc-gitl,  smiling,  "in 
that  case  it  will  be  an  easy  matter. 
To  find  a  goose-girl  needs  only  a  goo.sc." 
And  she  waved  lier  hand  and  set  off 
hastily,  rryin;^  out  "  A  wcx)d-cutter  should 
certainly  keep  liis  axe  polished,"  until  she 
disappeared  in  the  distance.  Then  Kaii 
got  down  oiT  his  horse  and  kmked  at 
the  axe,  and  was  ashamed  to  see  hour 
rusty  it  was.  "  I  will  polish  the  axe 
first,"  said  Karl,  "and  then  I  will— 1 
will  » 

He  did  not  know  what  he  would  do 
then.  But  be  set  to  wfjrk  |xjlishing  the 
axe,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did  so.  For 
by  the  gleam  of  it  he  was  made  aware 
tlut  Prince  Braggy  and  his  retainers 
were  creeping  up  oo  hb  right,  while 
above  him  the  Witch  flew  on  her  broom- 
>u<  ]s.  devising  some  horrid  scheme  for 
liis  til  >>tru(  tion.  Thereupon,  Karl  mounted 
his  horse  and  gave  it  the  reins.  And 
the  horse  galloped  wex  the  moor  and 
over  the  downs  beyond,  and  brought  Kail, 
still  half-unwilling,  to  I-andamor.  Now  the 
city  lay  spread  out  l>efore  him,  and  Karl 
h.irdlv  kn»^w  what  to  do.  When  be 
l(M>ked  ai  the  axe,  it  seemed  to  bid  hmi 
go  forward  to  the  Palace  of  the  King, 
but  when  he  began  to  recall  the  Princess 
Violetta  again,  he  felt  shy  of  approiiching 
so  haughty  a  person.  .At  last  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  he  would  go,  at 
least,  and  try  to  get  an  audience  with  her, 
for  he  wished  to  ask  her  where  be  might 
find  her  gof)segirl,  whom,  as  lu  w.is  sure 
now,  he  loved.    And  seeing  ttiat  he  had 
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done  Violetta  a  great  service  in  freeing 
her  from  the  Wizard,  she  could  not  think 
it  prestintptuous  in  him  to  ask  as  reward 
the  luind  of  her  goose-girl. 

And  so,  very  bashful,  Karl  rode  up  to 
the  Palace.  He  had  lingered  so  loi^, 
thinking  over  this  matter,  that  it  so  hap- 
pened he  arrived  at  the  gates  at  the  very 
same  time  as  Prince  Bragg)'  came  up  with 
his  retinue.   But  the  Witch's  son  did  not 


Usher  enquired  in  an  awful  voice,  and 

while  Karl  hi  sitatcd  and  stammered,  he 
added:  "  Siie  only  granting  audiences 
to  those  princes  who  claim  to  have  had 
a  hand  in  rescuing  her  from  the  Wizard's 
castle." 

**  I  am  one  of  those,"  said  Karl 
hastily.  "  At  li  a.>>t,  I  am  only  a  wood- 
cutter, but  1  rescued  the  Princess  ! " 

The  Court  Usher  stared,  but  was  too 
polite  to  ccmtradict  Karl. 

"This  way,"  he  said,  and  led  Karl 
along  many  passages,  very  splendidly 
hung  with  the  most  gorgeous  tapestries, 
to  the  throne-room.  Then  he  flung  open 
the  door  and  announced: 
"Karl,  a  wood-cutter!" 


VidteUg  made  kirn  tU  itsitU  htr,  but  Prinet  Braggy  she  9rdtnA  to  a  ^tcn. 


deign  to  recognise  the  wood-chopper  now, 
even  though  he  had  followed  so  hard  to 
be  revenged  on  him.  And  Karl,  who 
knew  nothing  of  palaces  or  kings,  was 
easily  made  to  take  a  second  place  on 
entering.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Prince 
Braggy  had  jxisscd  into  the  throne-room, 
that  Karl  mustered  up  ct)urage  to  ask  if  he 
too  might  be  admitted. 

*'For  what  purpose  do  you  want  to 
see  the  Princess  Violetta?"  the  Court 


There,  among  her  maidens  sat  the 
Princess  A'ioletta,  more  lovely  and  more 
daz/ling  tlian  before,  so  that  Karl,  who 
had  only  dared  take  a  glance,  had  the 
greatest  trouble  to  remember  that  it  was 
the  goose  -  girl  and  not  the  Princess, 
whose  hand  he  had  come  to  beg  for. 

"And  who  is  Karl,  a  wood-cutter?" 
asked  the  Princess  coldly. 

Karl's  heart  sank,  for  if  she  had  for' 
gotten   him  (as  for  so  long  he  had 
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forgotten  her)  tiieie  ooold  be  no  lu>pe  for 

him  at  all. 

J'rince  Uraggy,  who  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  puffing,  broke  out  into  a 
house  laugh. 

'*This  is  some  knave,"  he  said,  "who 
stole  my  horse  recently." 

"Is  this  true?"  asked  the  Princess  of 
Karl. 

**No,  madam,**  he  said. 

"Then  Prince    Bnggy  must  be  a 

knave  ? " 

"Yes,"  .said  Karl. 

"And  how  will  you  prove  it?"  asked 
the  Princess  '^letta. 

"Madam,"  said  Karl  desperately,  *'I 
cannot  prove  it.  Only  I  would  ask  you 
if  you  have  forgotten  the  wood-cutter 
who  rescued  you  from  the  Wizard's  castle 
a  little  time  ago  by  drawing  a  chalk  line 
round  your  pedestal.  And  if— if  you  have 
not — I  would  ask  you  as  a  favour  tO 
allow  me  to  marry  your  goose-girl." 

"Is  she  more  beautiful  than  her  mis- 
tress," asked  the  Princess,  "that  my 
rescuer  should  pass  me  by  for  my  goose- 
girl?" 

She  looked  so  supremely  fair  that  Karl 
replied  truthfully, 

"No^  she  is  less  beautiful.  I  thought 
that  she  was  more  foe  a  little,  but  now — 
now  I  don't." 


And  at  that  the  Princess  began  to 

laugh  in  a  way  that  reminded  Rail 
exactly  of  the  goose-girl. 

"Oh,  goose,"  she  said,  "look  in  youi 
axe  that  you  have  made  so  bright  again  i" 

When  Karl  looked,  he  saw  to  his  as- 
tonishment that  the  Princess  Violetta 
and  the  goose-girl  were  one  and  the 
same,  for  when  Karl  slept,  and  she  fled 
from  the  Palace^  she  had  changed  dresses 
with  a  goose-herd,  ui  1  'uid  driven  On  the 
geese  in  order  that  she  might  get  to 
I^andamor  unrecognised. 

"So  that  twice  you  have  rescued  me, 
Woodcutter  Karl!"  she  said,  "and  neither 
time  did  you  love  tnc." 

"Hut  I  did,  both  limes,"  cried  Karl. 

"  Then  you  shall  marry  both  my  goose- 
girl  and  me,"  said  Violetta,  and  die 
made  him  sit  beside  her.  But  Prince 
Braggy  she  ordered  to  be  taken  out  and 
put  into  a  prison,  from  which  he  could 
never  escape,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
a  witch. 

So  it  happened  that  Karl  married  the 

Princess  Violetta,  and  when  the  King, 
her  father,  died,  Karl  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Every  day  he  polished  the  axe, 
and  never — people  said — ^was  a  kingdom 
ruled  more  wisely;  which  caused  this 
saying  to  he  handed  down,  "All  kings 
should  polish  their  own  axes." 
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HOW  THE  PLAY  OF  "DANTE" 
WAS  WRITTEN 

Stoiy  of  a  Collaboration. 

By  M.  T.  BEAUGEARD-DURAND 


''piIE  tumult  of  acclaim  which  greeted 
1  Sir  Henr)'  Irving  in  Robespierre  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  critics  set  them- 
selves to  speculate  on  the  next  play  which 
Sardou,  the  i'rince  of  Stage  craft,  would 
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write  for  the  great  Knglish  actor.  They 
little  thought,  at  the  lime,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  Dante  had  been  practically 
(Iccidcd  ;  it  was,  indeed,  by  mere  chance 
that  Sir  1  Ionr>'  did  impersonate  the  Green- 
eyed  Monster,  before  appearing  in  the 
character  of  the  Florentine  bard. 

After  the  production,  in  1897,  of 
Mmiaiiie  Saiis-Gine,  at  the  Lyceum 
'i'heatre,  Irving  expressed  a  wish  to  im- 
[  ersonate  Robespierre  and  Dante  on 
the  stage.  "  It  would  be  ideal,"  he  said 
to  Sardou,  "if  you  would  write  the  plays 
for  me."  The  French  dramatist  had 
tlius  fem/uirnis  du  choix.  He  hesitated 
for  some  time  between  the  Guelphs  and 
the  Ghibellines  and  the  Terrorists,  and 
finally  chose  the  latter.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  production  of  Dante 
was  postponed  until  this  year. 

In  the  meantime  Sardou,  according 
to  his  habitual  way  of  working,  collected 
innumerable  notes  and  documents  on 
the  poet  of  the  Divina  Coinmedia^  and 
secured  the  collai)oration  of  his  friend 
Emile  Moreau,  with  whom  he  had 
jointly  written  C/iopatra  for  Sarah 
Hernhardt,  and  Madame  Sans-Gine  for 
Rejane. 

The  two  authors  then  set  to  work, 
gathering  materials  in  dusty  archives 
and  ponderous  manuscripts  on  the  Jifc 
of  Dintc,  and  dis«  ussing  the  many 
dramatic  incidents  which  the  checjuered 
career  of  their  hero  affords.  The 
scenario  was  then  written,  but  it 
was  not  until  a  year  ago  that 
Sardou  set  himself  to  give  the 
play    its    definite    form.  He 
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worked  at  it  through  the  whole  of  last 
sumntc-r,  at  Montmorency  Villa,  his  de- 
lightful country  residence  at  Marly-le-Roi. 
"  I  look  upon  my  Iiousl'  in  Paris,"  he  once 
said  to  us,  "  as  only  a  resting-place :  njy 
real  home  is  the  Villa  Montmorency.  In 
Paris  I  only  l)usy  myself  in  classifying  my 
ideas ;  but  it  is  at  Marly  that  I  write." 
Many  an  interesting  letter,  illustrating  the 
inner  story  (jf  Dante,  was  sent  to  and  from 
Marly.  Here  is  a  typical  one  from  Sardou 
to  More.)u  : 

"My  Diar 
Friend, —  I  re- 
ceived your  letter 
just  after  I  had 
posted  mine  to 
you  ! 

"  We  cannot  find 
anything  better  for 
the  prologue  of  the 
Inferno  than  the 
cemetery  of  .San 
Miniato  —  night 
time  —  Dante  dis- 
heartened, weeping 
on  the  tomb  of 
Beatrice  who  ap- 
pears to  him  and 
comforts  him.  Let 
us  not  bring  in 
Virgil,  '  I.asciate,' 
&c.  As  to  le 
Valois!  .... 
For  goodness  sake 
let  us  s|)eak  no 
more  of  him ! — 
Guelphs,  Ghibel- 

lines.  Blacks,  Whites  —  family  and  per- 
sonal feuds  under  pretence  of  jKitriotism  ; 
the  Uberli,  the  Abali,  the  Donati, 
and  Corchi  — I  am  sick  to  death  of 
them  all !  It  is  a  puzzle  to  w\m  how 
these  jK'ople  managed  to  recognise  each 
other  and  know  which  party  they  bclongi-d 
to.  At  one  time  we  see  Dante,  a  (jut'][)li — 
then,  when  the  Guelphs  are  divided  into 
Blacks  and  Whites,  he  is  a  White,  and,  as 
such,  exiled  by  the  Blacks  for  having  u|)held 
the  indejjendenee  of  the  country  against  tlu- 
foreigner,  le  \'alois.  So  far,  Sf>  good.  But 
some  time  after,  the  Emperor  Henry  of 
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Luxemburg  comes  to  besiege  Florence,  and 
whom  do  we  find  with  the  new  foreigner? 
.  .  .  Dante,  m)w  a  Ghil>elline! 

"  The  average  play-goer  who  knows  but 
little  more  of  I  )ante  than  his  name,  would 
imagine  he  was  being  fooled.  The  subject 
of  our  drama,  moreover,  is  not  to  be  found 
there. 

"W  itli  best  wishes,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"V.  Sardou." 
Emile  Moreau,  on  the  other  hand,  busy 

with  further  his- 
torical researches, 
writes  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Mv  Dear 
FkiK.ND, —  I  am 
impatiently  await- 
ing your  reply.  In 
the  meantime  I  am 
deeply  plunged  in 
Perrens. 

"He  states,  vol 
ume  ii.,  page  279, 
that  during  the  war 
between  Florence 
and  Ugolino,  Nello 
della  Pietro,  who 
caused  the  death  of 
Pia,  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army  ! 

"  \'ou  see,  we  are 
historically  correct. 
"  Cordially  yours, 
••E.  MoREAi;." 
Whilst  the  work 
was  thus  progress- 
ing, Mr.  I*iurence 
Ir\ing,  who  achieved,  three  years  ago, 
such  conspicuous  success  in  rendering 
KoOtspierre  into  English,  went  to  Marly- 
le-Roi  to  confer  with  Sardou  anenl  the 
translation  of  the  play  and  the  various 
details  connected  with  the  mise  en  scene. 
Mr.  I^uirence  Irving's  .scholarly  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  and  its  niceties, 
his  experience  both  as  a  dramatist  and 
an  actor  i)roved  of  excellent  ser>ice 
in  the  task  of  transfusing  into  English 
the  thoughts,  tlialogues,  and  descrij)- 
live  pass;iges  contained  in  the  original 
text. 
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To  the  maestro  Xavicr  Lctoux,  a 
Frenchman  born  at  Velletri,  in  Danlc'.s 
native  land,  the  composition  of  tlic  inci- 
dental music  was  entrusted.  1  iiis  was  a 
labour  of  tove  for  the  young  composer,  as 
we  can  jitd<<;e  by  the  following  epistle 
addressed  to  Sardou  : — 

"MoN  CMKR  Maitrf,— I  have  just 
brought  my  pleasant  task  to  an  end,  and 
finished  my  symphony  of  the  Inferno. 


equal  my  joy  in  composing  this  music  for 

you. 

"  Your  fervent  and  affectionate  admirer, 

**X.  Leroux." 
It  miy  be  mentioned  here  that  the 

youn;4  maestnj,  a  pupil  of  Nfassenet  and 
Theodore  Dubois,  is  also  the  composer  of 
the  incidental  music  of  Sardou  and 
Moreuu's  Cleopatra  and  of  other  successful 
works,  such  as   Eniymiou^  a  cantata; 


^^^n 
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I  lad  it  not  been  tor  a  irij^luful  cold  whicli 
confines  me  to  the  house  and  deprives  me 
of  my  voice,  I  shoul  i  h.i\  e  had  the  great 
pleasure  l<»  day  of  subntillini;  to  you  the 
composition  inspired  by  your  lieauiiful 
poem.  In  the  meantime  I  continue  to  set 
the  remmndcr  to  music,  and  as  soon  as  I 
have  rero\  ered  anything  like  a  voice  I  shall 
come  antl  see  you. 

*'  liut  you  need  have  no  fear,  for  1  have 
worked  hard.    I  ho{>e  your  satisfaction  will 


Wiiiiain  Raictijj,  an  <»peia  j  and  Rvaii- 
geline^  a  lyrical  drama  produced  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  at  linisscls,  in 

iSi)5. 

To  c(»mplete  the  list  of  the  various  ])eopIe 
who,  by  their  artistic  skill,  have  contributed 
to  build  such  a  magnificent  theatrical  work 

as  Dtiiih',  mention  must  also  be  made  of 
the  painters,  Carpezat,  responsible  for  the 
scenery  of  the  pro]oi;ue  representmg  the 
Tower  of  L  golino,  at  ris;i ;  Amable,  who 
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punted  the  picturesque  landscape  of  Cecina, 
tlie  Convent  oF  Santa  Clara  (Act  and 

the  Papal  Palace  of  Avignon  (Act  TV.); 
rnd  Konsin,  who  designed  (he  S])ring 
I'eslival,  near  San  Miniatu,  the  residence 
of  Malatesta  (Act  L),  the  Campo-Santo 
and  the  five  superb  scenes  of  the  Inferno 
(Act  III.). 

Having  thus  given  the  inner  story  of  the 
play,  of  its  conception,  gradual  develop 


ment  and  execution,  we  shall  now  avail 
ourselves  of  the  present  oppcmunitjr  to 

puljlish  Surdou's  own  vic'.v  of  his  drama 
and  his  rejjly  to  t!ie  criticism'^  that  have 
already  appeared  on  his  alleged  mis- 
conception of  the  true  character  of 
Dante. 

The  drama  we  have  written,"  declared 
Siniou,  "is  purely  symboli(-al  and  in  har- 
mony with   the  poetic   tradition   of  the 
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Middle  Ages  and 
wiih   Dante's  own 
works,  in  which 
symbolism  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere. 
My  friend  Moreau 
and  myself  are  well 
aware  that  Pia  de 
Tolomei  and  I'lan 
ccsca  da  Rimini 
were  not  the  great 
poet's    con  tern - 
|M)raries,  that  Ugo- 
lino'-s   death  does 
not  coincide  with 
llie  date  of  our  pro- 
l(j^ue,    that  Kran- 
cescawas  not  killetl 
in   Florence,  antl 
that  Dante  was  not 
at   Avignon  when 
Tope  Clement  \'. 
tlied  there.   Hut  we 
nw'ver  entertained 
the  idea  of  writing 
an  hi.storical  drama, 

strictly   speaking,   and   never  gave  any-  truth 


one  to  understand 
that  such  was  the 
caJie  with  Dnnte. 
'I'hat  which  struck 
us  most  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  poet 
were  the  essentially 
human  side  to  his 
•-haracter,  his  quick, 
im|)ulsive  nature 
ever  ready  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  love  or 
hatred,  and  bursting 
witii  indignation  at 
the  sight  of  hy{>o- 
crisy,  corruption, 
and  injustice.  He 
whom  we  wished  to 
depict  on  the  stage 
was  the  man  who 
thirsted  for  justice, 
though  living  in  an 
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epoch  of  crime. 

"  We  have  pur- 
posely blended  his- 
tory and  tradition, 
and   fiction,  and  ignored  Dante's 
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with  a  Donati,  his  matri- 
monial dilTert'nri^s,  and  the  obscure  lot  of 
his  seven  chikircn.  Of  his  political  career 
and  the  feuds  between  the  Guelphs  and 
<he  Ghibellines  we  have  retained  but  the 
supreme  fact  of  his  exile.  For  from  this 
dales  his  fi;\nie. 

"  However,  in  order  to  put  this  great  and 
striking  figure  on  the  stage  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  strong  dramatic  situati<Mi,  a 


youth  than  for  tin-  ruin  of  his  illusions. 

In  this  nidiiii  nt  of  despai' 
Beatrice  comes  to  his  aid.  Whether 
dream  or  hallucination  is  left  to  individoal 
opinion.  The  love  of  his  youth  api>ears, 
and  whispers  to  ihc  ])Oet :  '  Vou  despair  of 
lite  antl  li.iinaiiiiy  becritise  you  ignore  the 
end  ot  things.  Injustice  revolts  you 
because  you  know  not  the  punishnwnt 
thereof.'   And  she  presents  Virgil  to  him, 


^  it 
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PACSIUILE  OF  A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  AUTOORAFK  TRANSLATION  OP  *' DANTE." 


synthesis,  as  it  were,  of  his  life  and  works. 
This  we  found  in  the  Dn-tiin  Comiucdia, 
"\\e  have  represented  only  the  most 
commonly  known  episodes  of  the  poem, 
such  as  those  connected  with  l'.i;olino, 
Franccsca  da  Rimini,  and  Pia  de  Toloniei. 
Dante  lives  and  moves  in  the  drama,  with 
all  his  violent  passions,  his  dreams  <A 
universal  love  and  justice  crushed  by  the 
hard  realitv  uhii  h  s  irrr  iinds  hitn.  His 
ideal  is  dead,  and  licatrice  is  dead  \  And 
the  poet  prostrate  at  her  tomb  weeps  less 
for  the  adorable  woman  he  loved  in  his 


the  gentU  i^uide  who  will  take  him  over  the 
kingdom  of  souls. 

"No,  I  repeat,"  concluded  Sardou, Dante 
is  not  an  historiail  drama.  We  did  not 
intend  to  evoke  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
poliiici.m  plunged  in  ihe  discards  of  his 
country,  and  I  defy  any  author  to  represent 
Dante  in  this  tight  without  showing  him  at 
a  disadvantage  besides  tendering  him  uor 
sympathetic  to  an  audienceind  impossible  as 
a  stage  character.  No,  no,  we  sought  some- 
thing else  in  the  poet's  life !  We  attempted  to 
bring  into  relief  its  purely  human  featurcfc 
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We  sought  in  his  works  and  the  vin'ssitudcs 
of  his  existence  the  actions  and  feelings 
which  find  an  echo  tliruughout  all  ages. 
Politics  belong  to  their  day  and  lose  much 
of  their  interest  with  time ;  but  the  master 
idea  of  the  poet's  life  moves  us  deeply :  his 
haiij^lUy  revolt  against  the  injustice  <if  men- 
Through  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
we  see  shining  in  him  a  ray  of  the  future 
light  of  civilisation." 

A\'l)ctlur  the  jiidj^ment  just  expressed 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
corroborated  by  an  eminent  ctjunirynian 
oi  the  poet  of  the  Divina  Commim, 
This  is  what  the  Italian  patriot  Mazadni 
says: 

"The  thought  that  hninrd  within  the 
soul  of  Dante  is  the  same  that  ferments  in 
the  bosom  of  our  own  epoch.  Every 
instinct  within  us  points  to  this  truth.  It 
is  for  this  tliat  we  gather  with  new  earnest 
ness  around  his  image,  as  if  to  place  our 
wavering  belief  beneath  the  protection  of 
the  vast  wings  of  his  genius.  .  .  .  Uantc 
was  neither  Guelph  nor  Ghibelline.  Like 
every  man  bearing  within  him  the  s;icre<l 
flanu-  of  genius,  he  pursued  an  indej)endent 
path,  having  a  higher  aim  in  view  than  his 
fellows.  He  looked  beyond  Gtaelphism 
and  Ghibellinism  to  the  national  unity  of 


Italy;  beyond  Clement  V.  and  TI.  :  ,  VH. 
he  s;iw  the  unity  of  the  world  ar.J  the 
moral  government  of  that  unity  in  the 
hands  of  Italy." 

And  of  the  manner  in  which  Dante's  life 
and  works  should  be  treated  on  the  stage  we 
see,  also,  that  Sartkni's  views  in  tlut  respect 
are  shared  absolutely  by  Sir  Henr)  Irving. 
The  great  English  actor,  with  his  keen 
and  unerring  instinct  for  discriminating 
between  dramatic  possihilitiis  and  inijios 
sibilities,  is  of  tin-  opinion  that  in  a  play  on 
Dante  "  two  pitfalls  arc  to  be  avoided : 
the  first  bei^g  Itcatricc ;  and  the  second,  the 
mere  political  com|)Iications  of  l-'lorence 
or,  for  that  matter,  Italy."  \\"lien.  therefore, 
Sardou  and  Moreau  conceived  IJcatrice 
OS  only  a  spiritual  element  in  their  drama, 
and  avoided  to  revive  on  the  stage  the 
party  feuds  of  the  time,  they  couUi  not  be 
in  fuller  liarmony  with  Sir  Henr>-s  own 
views. 

At  this  moment,  the  greatest  English 
actor  of  the  day  can,  standing  from  the 
height  of  his  fame,  contemptote  the  brilliant 
gallery  of  heroes  he  has  impersonated. 
There  is,  we  think,  no  doubt  ilut  he 
cannot  but  dwell  on  his  creation  of  Dante 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  achievements 
of  hb  distinguished  career. 


CHURCH  ROW,  HAMPSTEAD. 


FAMOUS  HOUSES  AND  TAVERNS  OF 

OLD  HAMPSTEAD 

By  C  WILKINSON 


THE  outskirts  of  I^ndon  in  ncirly  all 
dirfctions  present  a  rich  field  of 
historical  and  biographical  interest.  In 
this  respect  Hampstead  is  not  only  the 
most  favoured  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Metropolitan  suburbs,  but  likewise  the 
most  healthy.  Rising  to  an  altitude  of 
440ft.  above  sea-level,  its  aimc)S[)herc  is 
pure,  dry,  and  keen,  Ix^ing  uncontaminated 
by  the  smoke-vcil  which  enshrouds  the 
City. 

Writing  in  i86y,  NVilliam  Hewitt  says: 
*'  Every  part  of  old  Hampstead  is  distin- 
guished by  rows  of  trees,  either  lime  or  elm- 
planted  along  the  broad  footpaths  in  boule, 
vard  style.  .  .  .  Its  old,  n.irr<iw  roads 
winding  under  tall  trees  are  «  ()ntinually 
conducting  to  fresh  and  secluded  places 
that  seem  hidden  from  the  world,  and 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  yourself  far 
away  from  London,  and  in  some  especially 
old-fashioned  and  old-world  [mt  of  the 


country;  extensive  old  and  lofty  walls 
enclose  the  large  brick  houses  and  grounds 
of  what  were  once  the  residences  of  the 
great  merchants  and  nobles  of  Ix)ndon." 

'i'his  description  is  true  in  essence  to- 
day, though  the  last  thirty  years  have 
wroiiglu  ni.my  changes.  The  old-world 
spirit  of  reposeful  dignity  still  lingers,  but 
shadowed  on  all  sides  by  its  mortal  foe, 
Progress.  The  eighteenth  century  re- 
presents the  heyday  of  aristiM  ratic  popu- 
larity; the  "village"  was  then  the  summer 
haunt  of  learning  and  talent,  fashion  and 
folly.  '  Literature,  art,  law,  and  politics 
have  all  contributed  their  "bright  particular 
stars,"  to  swell  the  long  roll  of  eminent 
names  iissociatetl  with  Hampsteail. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spaniards  Road, 
adjoining  the  tavern  of  that  name,  stands 
the  residence  t)f  the  famous  advocate, 
'I'homxs,  Lord  Krskine,  known  as  "Krskine 
House."    liut  little  is  seen  of  the  buiklin-' 
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from  the  road,  save  the  long  portico 
entrance  and  the  tall  windows  of  its 
drawing-room  which  command  a  splendid 
view  in  the  direction  of  Highgate.  A 
high  wall  shuts  in  what  little  garden  it 
now  possesses,  but  in  Erskine's  time  a 
fme  garden  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  was  connected  with  the  house  by 
a  tunnel,  long  since  built  up;  the  land 
has  also  been  taken  into  the  Mansfield 
Estate.  Here  he  entertained  the  leading 
men  of  his  day  ;  the  apartment  previously 
mentioned  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  banqueting  hall  wherein  to  entertain 


ERSKINi!:  HOUSE. 

George  HI.  ICrskine's  first  success,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  career,  was  his 
defence  of  a  (.'aptain  Haillic  in  a  dispute 
with  the  magnates  of  Greenwich  Hospital ; 
that  night  *'  the  all  but  briefless  barrister 
went  home  with  sixty-seven  retaining  fees 
in  his  pocket."  Many  anecdotes  are  told 
of  his  witty  sallies  and  love  of  animals  : 
of  his  dog  attending  his  consultations,  of 
the  goose  that  accompanied  him  wlun 
strolling  alioul  his  garden,  and  of  his  pet 
macaw  and  fa\i)urile  leeches  ;  these  latter 
he  always  attended  to  himself,  nanjing 
them  after  the  two  surgeons,  Howe  and 
C'live.  Having  been  bled  by  this  happy 
[)air  when  dangerously  ill  he  looketl  upon 
them  as  having  saved  his  life.  In  his  "  Life 


of  Eldon,"  Twiss  tells  the  following  anec- 
dote :  "  On  one  occasion,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hampstead  Heath,  a  ruffianly 
driver  was  pummelling  a  miserable  l  arc- 
boned  hack  horse.  Ixjrd  Erskine's  sym- 
pathy provoked  him  to  a  smart  ren.on- 
strance.  '  Why,'  saiil  the  fellow,  '  it's  my 
own ;  mayn't  1  use  it  as  I  please  ? '  And  as 
he  spoke  he  discharged  a  fresh  shower  of 
blows  on  the  raw  back  of  the  l>east.  Lord 
ICrskine,  excessively  irritated,  laid  his  walk- 
ing-stick sharply  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
ofiender,  who,  cron<  hing  and  grumbling, 
asked  what  business  he  had  to  touch  him 

with  his  stick. 
'Why,'  replied 
Erskine,  to 
whom  the  op- 
portunitv  of  a 
joke    was  ir- 
resistible,    '  it 
is    my    own ; 
mayn't  I  use  it 
as  I  please.'"' 
Eihkine  had 
as  neighbours 
the   two  Law 
Lords,  Mans- 
f  i  e  1  tl  and 
Loughborough, 
the  former 
being  the  pos- 
sessor  of  the 
Ken  Wood  Es- 
tate and  Mans- 
field House.    Though  outside  the  Hamp- 
stead Parish,  a  word  regarding  this  house  is 
advisable   owing   to   its  connection  with 
the  "  Sjianiards  "  Tavern.      Designed  by 
Robert  A«lam  in  the  reign  of  George  HL, 
the  exterior,  of  yellow  stone,  is  massive 
rather  than  elegant  or  pictures(iue,  and  of 
the  pseudo-classical  style  prevalent  at  that 
period.    At  the  time  of  the  Gordon  Riots, 
Ix)rd    Mansfield's   house  in  liloomsbury 
Scjuare  was  s;u  ked  and  burned  ;  inflamed 
by  success  the  word  was  passed  "To  Ken 
Wood  !"    Mr.  I'ricketl  in  his  "History  of 
Highgatc  "  says  ;  "  The  routes  of  the  rabble 
were  through  Highgate  and  Hampsteail 
to  the  *  Spaniards '  Tavern,  kept  at  the 
time  by  a  person  named  Giles  Thomas. 
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He  quickly  learnt  their  object,  and  with 
a  coolness  and  promptitude  which  did 
him  great  credit,  persuaded  the  rioters 
to  refresh  themselves  ihoroui^y  before 

<-<)ninicncing    the   work   of  devastation- 
lie    threw   open    his    house    and  even 
his  cellars   for   their  entertainment,  but 
secretly  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
barracks  for  a  detachment  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  which,  arriving  through  Millfield 
I*arm    Lane,    intercepted    the  approach 
northward,   and  opportunely  presented  a 
bold  front  to  the  rebels,  who  by  that  time 
had  congregated  in  the  road,  which  then 
jxissed  within  a  few  paces  of  the  mansion. 
\\  hiist   some  of   the    rintcis   were  being 
regaled    at  the    '  Spaniards,'  others  were 
liberally  supplied  with  strong  ale  from  the 
cellars  of  Ken  Wood  Hcmse,  out  of  tubs 
placed   on    the   roadside.  The 
liquors,  the  excitement,  and  tlie  inl.ituation 
soon  overcame  the  exhausted  condition  of 
the  rabble,  who  in  proportion  to  the  time 
thus  gained  by  the  troops,  had  become 
doubly  dis([ualiried  for  roiK  i  itcd  mischief; 
for,    gn-at   as  wi-re  tlnir  numbers,  their 
daring  was  not  equal  to  the  com[)aratively 
small  display  of  military,  which,  the  leading 
rioters  felt,  would  show  them  no  mercy;  they 
instantly  abandoned  their  intentions,  and 


returne<l  to  the  metropolis  in  as  much  con- 
fusion a-s  they  quitted  it." 

The  "Spaniards"  is  situated  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Heath,  and 
is  said   to  have   been   built   upon  the 
site   of   the   toll-gate   keej)er"s    lodi^^e  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bishop  of  London's 
domain  ;  the  building  on  the  left,  facing  the 
tavern,  has  the  appearance  of  an  cdd  gate- 
house? ;  the  road  is  very  narrow  at  this  point. 
( )|tii!ions  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  its 
name;  some  say  that  the  lodge  was  '*  in- 
habited by  a  family  connected  with  the 
Spanish  ICmbassy '" ;  others,  that  the  place 
was  "taken  by  .1  Spaniard  and  converted  into 
a  house  of  L-uti  rl.n'niiu  nt."'     Late  r  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Staples,  who  "out  of 
the  wild  and  thorny  wood,  full  of  hills,  val- 
leys, and  sand-pits,  hath  now  made  pleasant 
grass  and  gravt  l  walks,  witli  a  nioimt.  ,  ,  . 
These  walks  and  plats  this  mntlcuian  hath 
embellished  with    a  great   many  curious 
figures,  depicted  with  pebble  stones  of 
various    colours."     I'vidi-ntly    the  enter- 
prising Sta[)les  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
(iardens,  which  are  still  flouriNhiiiL;.  bu'  the 
"  many  curious  figures  "  no  longer  delight 
the  holiday  maker,  who  finds  solace  for 
their  loss  in  beer  and  skittles;  a  falling  away 
from  grace,  since  the  days  when  the  Spanish 
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JACK  straw's  CASTLn." 


'  jack's  straw's  castle  " 
I'kiOR  to  thk  ai.ti.kaiions 

COMPl.KTJvl)  IN  1S99. 


\iul>a.Sjador  to  Jair.cs   1.  occupied  the 
lodge,  and  growled  over  the  absence  of 
sunsliine  in  ICnj;land. 

Crossini;  llie  Heath  by  the  SfKiniards 
Road    we   come   to    "  Jack  StrrAv's 
Castle,"  situated  on  the  most  ele- 
vated spot  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 
Here,  again,  opinions  difler  as  to 
the  di  rivalion  of  the  name.  We 
have   it   on    llie   authority  of 
William  llowitt  that  "there  is 
no  evitlence  to  show  that  the 
rebel  of  13S1  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  inn  named 
after   him.     The  Heath 
perhaps  formed  a  rendez- 
vous.   In  early  times  an 
earthwork  occupied 
the  site,  which  doubt- 
less gave  the  name  of 
Castle."     He  further 
adds    "  the    title  of 
*Ja«l;  Straw'  was  pro- 
bably  borrowed  from 
the  real  '  Jack  Straw's 
Castle'  at  Highsate." 
.\s  if  doubtful  of  its 
right    of    name,  this 
famous    taveni  bears 
upon     its     face,  in 
hold   black    letters,  a 
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double  barrelled  title,  of  which  the  first  is 
"Castle  Inn."  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  upon  the  site  of  an  older 

tavern  \vhi(  h  flourished  in  the  ei^;hteenth 
century,  its  garden  being  laid  out  in  imita- 
tion of  the  prim  Dutch  style ;  nothing  nuw 
remains  at  all  suggestive  of  the  old  formal 
omngement.  In  former  times  a  racecourse 
existed  lK  hiti<l  the  inn,  but  raring  was  sup- 
pressed about  1732,  or  perhaps  died  a  natu- 
ral  death,  as  in  that  year  only  one  mce  was 
run.  Charles  Dickens  loved  the  Heath,  and 
often  found  his  way  to  "Jack  Straw's."  In 
a  note  to  John  Forster  he  says:  "You  don't 


I'urning  to  the  left  on  leaving  the 
"  Castle, five  minutes'  walk  brings  us  to 
North  ICtid  and  the  picturesque  old  "Bull 
and  Hush. "  I'liis  typical  roadside  inn  was 
in  the  first  instance  a  farmhouse  ;  later  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  country  seat  of 
Hogarth,  the  painter,  who  planted  the 
famous  yew  trees  in  the  i.Mrden.  It  ulti- 
mately became  a  "  House  of  Refreshmi-nt 
and  Ease,"  frccjuented  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Here 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Sterne,  Garrick, 
Whitofoord,  Hunbury,  and  PajTie  fore- 
gathered, bringing  with  them  in  the  boot  a 


fed  disposed,  do  you,  to  muffle  yourself  up 
and  start  oflT  with  me  for  a  good  brisk  walk 
over  Hampstead  Heath  ?  I  know  a  good 
house,  where  we  can  have  a  red  hot  chop  for 
dinner  and  a  glass  of  good  wine. '  Forster 
adds,  "This  note  led  to  our  first  experience 
of  *Jack  Straw's  Castle,'  memorable  for  numy 
happy  nu  ttings  in  coinini;  yrar^.  "  l'ubli<" 
and  private  dinner  |)arties  and  suppers  have 
long  lieen  an  "institution"  at  this  snug  inn. 
It  even  inspired  the  "minor  poet"  of  eighty 
years  ago  to  sing  its  praises : — 

**W*ith  hcKt  of  food— of  beer  and  winc«. 
There  may  you  pass  a  merry  day; 

So  ^li.ill  mine  ho^t,  wliilc  l'liii-liii>-  -Irne*, 
Instead  ul  siraw  make  ^uod  Ins  liay.'' 

Xo.  .1.  New  Scries.  June,  190.). 


Thames  salmon,  a  brace  of  small  turfaot, 

and  cock  lobsters.  -Addison  and  Steele, 
Lamb,  Coleridui.',  Cildu  r,  l  oote,  and  the 
antiquary  Hone,  are  also  s.iid  lo  have  been 
frecjucnt  visitors  at  this  "delightful  little 
snuggery,"  as  Gainsborough  called  it  on 
one  of  his  many  visits  to  his  favourito 
tavern.  lUhind  the  "Bull  ami  Hush  "  is 
"North  End  House,"  now  known  as 
"  Wildwood,"  but  much  altered  since  1767, 
the  time  of  its  occupation  by  William  Pitt, 
first  Earl  of  Chatham ;  who  there  shut 
himself  up  in  a  small  room,  refusing  to 
see  anyone,  his  meals  being  conveyed  to 
him  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  having 
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double  doors;  he  ultimately  recovered 
from  hb   mysterious  malady."   The  room 

rcruains  practically  intact. 

Near  by,  on  the  cih^c  of  the  I  le.itli,  is  a 
quaint  old  red-tiled  and  weatlKr-lK>arded 
farmhouse,  once  known  as  "Collins'  Farm," 
now  altered  to  "  Wyldes  "  j  one  of  the  very 
few  picturesque  buildings  reniaininj^  of 
ihis  once  rural  hamlet.  Hire  Jrthn 
]>inncll,  the  arlLsl,  lodged  for  some  years 
during  the  summer  months  from  1824. 
William  Blake,  that  strange,  visionary  poet 
and  painter,  frefjucntly  stayed  at  this  quiet 
little  nof.k,  also  visiting  Linnell  on  Siuiday 
afternoons,  as  did  many  other  friends, 
among  them  John  Varley  (the  artist  astro- 
ogcr),  Dr.  Thornton,  Mulready,  Samuel 
Palmer,  and  Richter.  Trulv,  lllake  and 
\'arley  "were  as  strange  a  jtair  as  ever  trod 
this  earth."  If  "  walls  have  ears,"  surely 
this  old  farmhouse  has  heard  the  wildest 
and  most  bizarre  ideas  discussed  with  all 
the  gravity  of  dec  ply  rooted  convieiion. 

It  is  not  surpri>ing  tliat  the  charm  of 
Hampsiead  has  cast  its  spell  about  the 
greatest  of  our  painters.  Romne}',  Morland, 
and  Haydon  frequented  it.  Constable 
lived  for  many  years  at  No.  40,  Well  Walk. 
In  1S27  he  writes:   "  This  house  is  to  mv 


wife's  heart  s  c<.iniLnt. 


UuT  little 


drawing-room  commands  a  view  unsur- 
passed in  Europe,  from  Westminster  Abbey 

to  Gravesend."  "  I  love,"  he  sairl,  "  every 
stile,  and  stump,  and  lane  in  llie  \  illage ; 
as  long  a.s  I  am  able  to  hold  a  brush  I 
shall  never  cease  to  paint  them."  The 
house  is  only  interesting  in  its  association 
with  our  greatest  painter  of  rural  Kngland  ; 
it  is  small,  with  narrow  windows,  but  other- 
wise devoid  of  character.  J  lic  "  unsur- 
passed view"  is  blocked  out,  as  tliis  quarter 
of  Hampstead  has  been  laifely  built  over 
during  the  last  forty  years.  Clarkson  Stan- 
fk  ld,  the  eminent  marine  painter,  occupied 
the  venerable  red-l)rick  house  in  the  High 
Street  at  the  comer  of  Prince  Arthur's 
Road,  named  "  Stanfield  House." 

This  digression  among  the  artists  has 
brought  us  into  the  town  ;  we  must  retrace 
our  steps  in  cjuest  of  another  inn,  *'  The 
Upper  Flask  Tavern,"  known  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  "  Upper 
iJowIiiig Cire-  ii  House,"  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  l',.ist  Heath  Road  and  Heath  Mount, 
close  lo  the  White  Stone  Pond.  In  the 
old  days  this  was  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Ham])stead  inns,  but  for  over  a  cen- 
tury it  has  Ix  cn  occupied  as  a  private 
houNe.  ( "niviji  iring  the  building  as  it  now 
stands  with  a  print  of  about   1800,  the 
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alterations  it  has 
iinilcrgone  appc-ar 
superficial ;  at 
that  time  there 
were  only  five 
windows  on  the 
side  facing  the 
road,  and  a  door, 
then  the  main  en- 
trance, which  has 
been  done  away 
with  ;  the  block 
remains  intact. 
Here  in  the 
palmiest  days  of 
the  Kit-Cat  Club 
the  members  held 
their  meetings  u 
in  the  summer 
months,  and 
"  Dicky  "  Steele 

not  infre(|uently  foimd  himself  "a  little  in 
drink " ;  but  with  such  exhilarating  com- 
panions as  Addison,  Congrcave,  Pope,  and 
\'anbrugh,  much  may  be  forgiven. 

To  readers  of  Richardson's  "  Clarissa 
Harlowe  "  the  name  of  the  old  tavern  will 
possess  a  familiar  sound,  as  the  pursuit  of 


UPPER  FLASK  TAVERN." 
(Now  a  private  resiclGnce.1 

the  unfortunate  heroine  by  Lovelace  and 
his  tools,  is  connected  with  the  "  Upper 
Mask  "  and  the  immediate  neighlxiurhood. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  house  was  bought  by  George  Stevens, 
a  wealthy  scholar,  known  to  fame  as  the 
annotator  of  Shakespeare ;  he  lived  here 
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until  his  death  in  1800.  The  once  re- 
nowned tavern  !s  ni)\v  known  as  "  Upper 
Heath,"  and  is  tyjiical  of  the  class  of  house 
associated  with  the  history  of  Old  Hump- 
stead,  though  Fenton  House  in  the  Grove 
is  the  most  picturesque  private  dwelling  in 
the  town. 

Foremost  among  the  literary  worthies 
who  liave  resided  in  Hampstcad  stands 
the  pathetic  personality  of  John  Keats. 
In  I  Si  7  he  lodged  at  a  house  (since  pulled 
down)  next  to  thi  "Wells  Tavi  rn,"  Init  ';|HMit 
the  last  years  ot  his  life  at  W'cntworth  Place 
— now  **Lawn  Ban  k, "  J ohn  Street  In  18 1 9 
he  took  lodgings  in  Westminster,  but  soon 
returned  to  his  old  haunts.  Here  he 
wrote  most  of  his  Odes  and  "  Hy|)erion.'' 
In  the  garden  of  this  house  the  glorious 
notes  of  that  '*  light-winged  Dryad  of  the 
trees  "  inspired  his  beautiful  **  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale." 

Thr  Vale  of  Health,  then  both 
sequestered  and  piclurestjue,  possessed  a 
special  charm  for  Keats ;  his  favourite  seat 
being  a  wo(Klen  bench,  at  the  end  of 
Well  Walk.  On  this  Irik  h,  long  known 
as  "  Keats*s  Seat,"  the  "  ICve  of  St.  Agnes  " 
and  the  greater  part  of  "  iCndymion  "  were 
written,  and  "whereon,"  says  Hone,  *♦! 
last  saw  ix>or  Keats  sitting  and  sobbing  his 
dying  breath  into  a  handkerchief." 

When  Hampstead  Wells  were  in  favour  as 
a  fashional»le  resort,  Church  Row  was  tlje 
evening  parade  of  the  "quality,"  and  these 
old  h<iuses  with  their  "highly  respectable** 
air,  Ikivc  \vitr.i;^s<  d  many  aniinai{  (l  nssnn- 
blics  of  beaux  and  belles,  bright  costume 
tableaux  in  a  perfect,  though  formal,  setting; 
for  the  "Row"  of  toKlay  is  but  little 
altered;  e\'en  a  few  of  the  link-extinguishers 


remain.  One  noteworthy  feature,  the 
<  hurcli,  luis  \ani->lu  d  sincL-  iIujsl'  days,  the 
l)resent  buikling  ha\ing  Ixren  erected  in 
1747.  Dr.  Arbulhnot  and  Dr.  Johnson — 
t'.ie  latter  lived  close  by  at  Frognal — were  in 
tl  l  ir  time  fref|uentcrs  of  the  Row.  Mr. 
I.  Park,  the  anlii]uary  and  author  of  the 
standard  "  History  of  Hampstead,"  lived 
here,  also  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  the  authoress 
of  "  Memories  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," "Memoirs  of  A  l  lison,"  &c. ;  and 
here,  or  rU>s(»  nt  ham!,  lived  Fuseli,  the 
Roy:d  Academician,  and  later  J.  R.  Her- 
bert, R.A. 

The  old  churchyard  is  extensive,  shaded 
by  many  trees,  and  most  picturescjue,  a 
luting  reslins^-place  for  one  of  the  greatest 
sleeping  withm  its  walls — ^John  Constable 
— who  raised  our  landscape  art  from  the 
Slough  of  Tradition,  infusing  it  with  his 
own  virility,  veneration  for  truth,  and 
loving  appre<  iation  of  Nature.  During  the 
lost  few  years  Hampstead  lias  lost  twu 
residents  whose  mmes  are  household 
wordii,  George  Busson  du  Maurier,  who 
f  '.  cupied  "  New  Grove  House,"  and  Walter 
15es;uit,  who  lived  at  "  Frognal  F>nd  " 
'Ihe  genial  »>,itirist  of  Society,  who.se  death 
left  so  great  a  gap  in  the  pages  of  Fun€h^ 
lies  in  the  upper  churchyard  under  a  yew- 
tree,  in  the  corner  formed  by  the  last  house 
in  Cluirch  Row.  His  n  stinc^  place  is 
marked  by  a  Celtic  cross  of  carvctl  wood 
at  each  end  of  the  grat^e,  supporting  a 
panel  upon  which  is  inscrilK-d  two  simple 
lines,  which  reflect  the  spirit  of  an  r\ge  in 
which  old  Faiths  are  sUnvly  Inil  surely 
losing  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  men  : — • 

"  A  little  hoiw  that  when  we  die 

We  reap  our  sowing,  and  so  good-bye." 
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RICHARD  TURXni'I.I.  was  marn\  1 
to  Margaret  Vcoiand  in  the  jKirish 
church  of  Little  Overbuiy,  on  September 
.^rd,  1646,  as  the  register  shows.  Turn< 

hull  was  a  young  yeoman  farmer,  whose 
firm.  Ham  I^a/e,  lav  just  outside  Little 
Overhury,  under  the  siiadow  of  Hurst 
Hill,  a  wooded  height  to  the  north  of  the 
villa-;e.  He  was  a  steady  young  man, 
who  paid  every  allenlior  to  his  stoek  ami 
his  crops,  and  his  farm  prospered  and 
brought  hinj  in  a  very  comfortable 
Income,  so  that  he  was  enabled,  not  only 
to  live  well  after  his  moderate  tastes,  but 
to  put  by  a  conNtilt  r.ihlr  sum  yearly- 
His  wife  was  a  healthy,  scnsihie,  capable, 
gotid-looking  girl,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Ycoland,  of  Shortlands  Farm,  in  the 
neij;hbouring  jKirish  of  Chagsby,  and  she 
and  Tumbull,  who  seemed  mo.it  happily 
n«ated,  were  respected  by  all  their  neigh- 
bours. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1648 
a  child,  a  girl,  was  bom  to  the  couple. 
The  child  was  christened  Margaret,  after 
her  niother. 

I'ur  more  than  vi-zht  years  tlie  1  urn- 
bolte  enjoyed  great  popularity  amon;^  the 
people  of  the  district.  They  were  an 
exceedingly  hospitable  couple,  and  scarce!)' 
an  evening  passed  on  whirli  ->nini»  <■{' 
their  neighbours  did  not  come  up  lor  a 
chat,  or  maybe  a  pipe  and  a  glass  ofalcf 
in  the  cosy  [larlour  of  the  farm.  A 
fre(iuent  visitor  was  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
John  Jlirkcr.  a  simple  minded,  mild 
mannered  old  niau,  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  homely  fare  and  comfort  of 
Ham  Lea/e.  Another  person  who  fre- 
«|uently  honoured  the  'rurii])iills  with  his 
<-om|)any  wxs  Mr.  Roger  ilali,  the  bluff  old 
Ixichelor  squire  from  the  Grange,  on  the 
borders  of  Chagsby  parish.  This  gentleman 
greatly  respected  Tumbult's  advice  on  all 
things  agricultural,  and  si)ent  many  ati 
evening  at   Ham   Lca/e,  discussing  the 


wi-athtT  and  the  cTf»ps,  It  was,  too, 
popularly  said  at  iJarminglord  and  Slad- 
bory  Markets,  where  he  attended  weekly, 
that  there  was  not  a  straightcr  man  in  all 
the  Midlands  than  Richard  Tuniliull  ; 
and  Marijan-t  Tumhull  was  always  spoken 
of  as  a  Ivmdly,  sensiliie  woman  who  was  as 
capable  a  housewife  as  any  in  the  county. 

It  is  recorded  that  on  March  3rd,  1655, 
W  illiam  Thomjjson,  a  lal>ourer,  was  ilriving 
a  score  of  pigs  which  had  l)een  pur<-hased 
fronj  his  muster,  Mr.  \\  iUiani  Green,  of 
Overbury  Compton,  through  Little  Over- 
bury,  to  their  purchaser,  who  lived  six 
miles  beyond  ("hags!)y,  when,  at  the  point 
where  the  road  ran  closj  to  the  house  of 
Hani  Jx-'azc,  two  of  the  ])igs  suddenly 
fell  dead.  Half  jokingly  it  was  suggested 
that  the  pigs  had  been  bewitcheil,  and 
when,  a  week  later,  the  s(|uire's  horse 
stumbled  at  the  same  point  and  broke  a 
leg,  throwing  the  squire  himself  into  a 
rheen  and  bruising  him  considerably,  the 
place  came  to  be  regarded  with  su|x,r. 
stitious  awe  !o,  the  jJcopK'  of  Little 
Overbury.  It  is  jjrobable,  however,  tlut 
little  would  have  been  thought  of  these 
two  incidents  had  not  a  man  been  dis« 
covered,  two  mornings  later,  lying  uncon. 
St  ifiKH  In-  the  hedge  at  the  very  point  of 
the  roaii  where  the  two  pigs  had  fallen 
dead.  This  man  was  a  carpenter, 
living  in  Chagsby.  He  had  si>ent  the 
evening  with  friends  in  Little  Overbury, 
and  left  ihf  *' W  heatsheaf "  in  that  village 
at  about  halfpisl  nine  to  walk  to  lus 
home  at  Chagsby.  Of  what  happened  to 
him  after  leaving  the  inn  fu"  iemen)bered 
nothing,  when  first  i|uestion(  d.  He  hatl 
n«)t.  however,  received  any  very  serious 
hurt  from  his  misadventure,  and  his  mind 
cleared  slowly,  and,  when  questioned 
further,  he  rout.  >svd  to  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  "a  hla«  k  form  and  a  whirring 
sound.  '     Heforc  the  day  was  out  it  was 
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rcportt  (1  both  in  ChaL;sl)v  and  Little 
Ovcrbury  that  the  rariiLnir  r  h.ul  scon  a 
vviich  riding  on  a  brooiu-siick  jjuss  over 
his  head,  and  that  the  witch  had  put 
out  hcT  band  and  touched  his  forehead, 
<ausinj;  bini  to  drop  insensible.  A  large 
l>niise  on  bis  forehead  marked  the  place 
where  he  lud  been  touched  by  the 
witch.  'l'tiomt>S(m  now  stated  that  a 
cudgel  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  had 
appeared  in  the  air,  and,  wieldi  i!  In- 
some  invi>ible  [)uwer,  hatl  struck  the  two 
pigs,  which  fell  dead.  It  was  also  said  that 
the  squire  decbred  he  had  fc)t  the  rush  of 
a  mighty  wind,  caused  d«)ubtless  by  the 
swift  pass:)i,'e  of  a  witch  through  the  air, 
when  his  horse  stumbled  and  broke  its  leg. 

The  neighbourhood  was  now  in  a 
state  of  panic.  There  was  not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  who  dared  alone  to 
walk  that  ji.irt  of  tlu-  n>ad  where  this 
Neries  of  accidents  had  occurred.  Farmers 
fuared  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  which 
at  any  moment  might  be  bewitched,  and 
mothers  kept  their  <hildren  indoors  and 
c:ti:crly  sought  charms  which  nn'ghl  s;ive 
tiiem  and  their  families  from  the  evil 
influence  of  the  witch.  Three  persons 
died  in  Little  Overbury  that  night,  and, 
though  each  of  them  had  been  long 
1k«!  rifldcn,  tli  re  rnt^ld  be  little  doubt 
lluu  the  witcii  liad  ha>tcned  their  end^. 

The  vicar  was  as  much  frightened  as 
anyone  in  the  parislt.  ]  le  knew  from  the 
Scrijitures  what  power  tin  l-'vil  One  had, 
and  what  nuschicf  li>  rim'.il  do  when  ho 
chose  to  enter  into  a  jjunum  being,  and 
the  good  old  man  was  most  anxious  that 
the  witch  should  be  discovered  and  duly 
punished  before  imi'  h  harm  c.inie  to  his 
congregation.  Acctjrchngly  he  consulted 
with  the  squire,  who  was  a  njagi.slrale, 
and  with  the  churchwardens,  Henry 
Yalton,  a  wheelwright,  and  Mark  \  irg<), 
a  farmer,  and  other  men  of  stau'lin,  in 
the  village,  as  to  what  .should  be  ilone  Kj 
rid  the  village  of  the  great  danger  that 
overshadowed  it.  It  was  decided  that 
William  Hunt,  of  Charlton  St.  Olaf,  a 
witch-finfler  of  great  repute,  should  be 
sent  for.  I  hc  i»4uirc  offered  himself  to 
pa)  Hunt's  fee. 


The  next  morning  the  squire  nnd  Mr. 
FVirktT  ToiU'  over  to  ("?iar!tnn,  and  m  the 
aliernoon  relumed  with  Hunt.  Hunt  was 
a  tall,  gaunt,  sour-faced  man,  who  was 
dressed  in  siJiniirr  Llurk.  ]ic  i.iid  not 
a  word  as  he  rode  back  with  the  .squire 
and  tlie  vicir  to  Little  Overbury.  Nor 
did  his  companions  venture  to  draw  him 
into  conversation.  They,  in  common 
with  the  whole  country  side,  feared  and 
respected  this  man  who  had  been  sue- 
( essful  in  finding  more  tlian  two  hundred 
witches,  and  they  excused  his  surly  de- 
meanour as  a  sign  of  his  greatness.  Of 
Hunt*.s  history  little  is  known.  He  is 
siii<l  to  ha\'i'  I)  •'•n  a  Scotchman,  whose 
real  iiame  was  .Ma<:donald.  Coming  to 
Charlton  in  1644  to  discover  the  witch 
wlio  had  caused  such  a  heavy  mortality 
anu»ng  the  lambs  and  ewes  of  that  year, 
h.  li,i(l  M  ttl.  d  in  the  place,  and,  though 
he  was  ostensibly  jxistor  of  a  small  dis- 
senting community,  he  practically  lived  by 
the  fees  he  received  as  a  witdi-frndcr. 
His  reputation  as  a  successful  layer  of 
witches  was  nf>t  merely  local,  but  ex- 
tended tliroughoul  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  his  aid  was  often  sought  in 
places  many  miles  from  Charlton. 

When  he  had  refreshed  himself  at  tlic 
Vicarage.  Hunt  asktd  that  he  mis^hl  be 
conducted  before  dark  fell  to  tlial  point 
of  the  road  where  the  witch  had  been 
seen.  Accordingly,  he  went  with  Mr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Barker  along  the  Chagsby  Road 
to  the  corner  where  it  ran  round  the  build- 
ings of  llan»  Lea/e.  Here  he  slopped, 
and  in  silence  examined  the  road.  Pre* 
sently  he  looked  up  and  asked  sud- 
denly : 

"Who  lives  in  von  linnsi  ?" 
"  Master   Turnbull  ami  liis  wife,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Barker. 
"  \\  hat  sort  of  woman  be  Mistress  Tum- 

"A  right  conii'lr  woman,"'  said  Mr.  Hall. 
"  .\n  honj.st,  kuidly  body,  "  added  Mr. 
Ikirker. 

The  witch  lives  in  yon  house." 
"  Nay.  but  y<*u  <lo  not  think  it's  Mistress 
Turnbull,  '  cried  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barker 
together. 
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"I  cannot  ';:n',  Imt  ilir  uiirh  liw*;  in 
yon  house,"  repeated  Hunt,  "and  1  shall 
rmd  her.   Stay  here  until  I  return.'* 

He  went  in  through  the  barton  gate, 
and,  crossing  the  barton,  entered  the  house, 
n-ithfjut  knocking,  by  the  first  door  to 
which  he  cunie.  He  lound  hini.seh  in  a 
low-ceilinged  room,  wherein  the  dark  was 
already  heavy.  In  the  big  fire-place  a 
bright  fire  burned,  and  in  front  of  the  fire 
a  child,  a  little  i^irl  of  about  seven,  sat  on 
a  stool,  looking  into  the  llanics. 

"  Well,  pretty  one,*'  said  Hunt  softly. 

The  child  looked  up,  and,  seeing  him, 
rose  from  her  Stool,  and  curtsied 
gravely. 

"  Mother  at  home  ?  "  lie  askevi. 

"Nay,"  said  the  child,  "I  am  all  alone 
*cept  for  old  John  and  Martha  the  maid. 
I-'ather  has  goi\e  to  Uarmingford  I-"air, 
and  will  not  be  back  till  Saturday. 
Motlier's  over  to  Mistress  Quant's  for  the 
afternoon,  but  she  will  be  back  by  six." 

*'  I  want  to  see  your  ni<nher.     She  ar.d 
I  I  n -w  each  other  once.    May  I  wait?" 
Oh,  yes,"  said  the  chilil. 

He  canie  away  front  the  door,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  big  chair  by  the 
hearth.  Tin  child  sat  down  <^ain  on  her 
little  stool.  Till-  ni.m  held  mit  his  liands 
lo  the  cheerful  warnvth  ol  the  lire. 

"You're  a  fortunate  child  to  have  so 
lovely  a  mother,"  he  said. 

*•  Yes,"  the  child  aruswercd  proudly. 

"A  lovely  niotlier,  a  good  mother,  a 
happy  mother,  a  merry  mother,  who  tan 
always  make  her  little  girl  laugh  oh?" 

The  child  nodded  as.sent. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  merry  mother 
in  all  the  world.  A !«;««>  making  you 
laugh,  iiin't  she?  L\er  seen  her  ridin^j 
on  a  broomstick?" 

"  No,"  said  the  child  doubtfully. 

"Oh,  conte  little  one,*'  said  Hunt; 
"Von  innsl  have  ^••■n  her  ridtn.;  on  a 
broomstick.  All  mothers  do.  Have  you 
never  heard  the  rhyme? 

*'  ftfolher  rides  on  a  bnmm'Siick ; 

M'Vihcr  rido  from  liomc. 
Moilicr,  IcU  \<>ur  «I.i)lu5j; 

Whither  away  you  ruain? 
MotluT  ri<lfs  on  lur  luuom-btickt 

KiUcs  away  fuiiu  mc ; 


Mother  rides  on  her  brooiu-i^tick. 

Rides  the  stars  to  see. 
I-:ist  niyhf  I  s.nv  my  mother 

A-riding  on  bcr  broom, 
Last  taf(ht  I  tour  my  mother 

A'riding  to  the  moon. 

".And  you  laugh  when  you  see  her  on 
her  br<K>Tn  ?  It's  so  droll — eh? — and  you 
can  t  help  lx.'ing  merry." 

He  laughed,  and  the  child  hughed  too^ 
and  sang: 

"Last  ni.:4lit  I  saw  my  mother 

A-riding  on  her  brooni, 
Last  atgltt  I  saw  my  mother 

A^id^g  to  the  moon." 

"  1  didn't  T  say  so,  little  one?"  said  Hunt; 
"of  c(»urse  you  saw  your  mother  riding 
on  u  broom.  And  weren't  you  amused  ? 
You  laughed  as  if  you  would  never  stop." 

He  laughed  again,  and  so  did  the 
child.  .She  clapped  her  hands  together 
dchghtedly,  and  repeated  : 

Mother  ndcs  on  a  braoni'>.stick. 
Mother  rides  from  home; 

^Mother,  tell  your  dailinj; 
Whither  away  you  roam.'" 

"  And  where  did  she  ride  to  last 
ni^ht?"  asked  Hunt 

**'ro  the  moon,"*  said  the  child. 

"  Supjjose  .she  had  never  come  bade? 
What  would  you  have  dons?" 
"  1  don  t  know." 
"But  she  always  comes  back?" 
"Yes," 

"Tliat's  because  there's  nothing  in  the 
moon  so  nice  as  you  are.  .Mother  can't 
do  without  her  Utile  girl— eh?" 

Hunt  leaned  over  towards  the  fire,  still 
warming  his  hands. 

"  Vou  know  good  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr. 
Hall,  chiUl?"  hr  asked. 

*'  \  cs,''  answerc^d  the  child. 

"They  are  without.  Will  you  ask 
thcni  to  come  in?" 

The  child  went  to  the  door  and  out 
inlo  tin-  barton.  In  about  a  minute  she 
returned  with  Mr.  liarker  and  Mr.  Hall. 

"Well?"  asked  Mr.  Barker. 

"I  have  found  the  witch,"  said  Hunt. 
"It  is  Mistress  Turnbull." 

.Mr.  llall  and  Mr.  Barker  looked  at 
each  other,  but,  whatever  their  liioughts, 
they  dared  not  contradict  Hunt. 
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"The  child  hath  confessed  it,"  said 
Hunt.  He  beckoned  the  rhild  to  him 
"Repeat,"  he  told  her,  "what  you  said 
to  me  ju$t  now." 

The  child  was  frightened.  She  came 
to  Hunt,  but  stood  dumb,  although  he 
made  a  threatening  gesture  because  of 
her  silence. 

Repeat  what  you  nid  to  me  just 
now,"  he  said  again.  "Mother,"  he 
prompted. 

"  .Mother  rides  on  a  broom  stick," 
he^pm  the  child  glibly,  now  understand- 
ing what  was  expected  of  her.  She 
would  have  gone  on  with  the  rhyme,  but 
Hunt  checked  her. 

"  You  hear  what  she  says  ?  "  said  he  to 
Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Hall. 

«But  is  it  tnie?  '  gasped  Mr.  Hall. 

"You  saw  your  mother  riding  on  lier 
broom-stick  last  night?"  Hunt  asked  of 
the  child. 

The  chiltl  hesitated.  She  was  con- 
fused. She  did  not  know  why  this  man 
asked  all  tlicse  questions,  and  she  was 

frightened. 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear,  chilti."  said 
Hunt.  "  You  liave  only  to  answer  me 
what  I  ask  you."  He  looked  steadily  at 
her,  and  lus  eyes  compelled  her  to 
answer  him. 

"Yes,"  she  said  reluctantlv :  "bst 
ni^jht  I  saw  her  riding  to  the  moon." 

Mr.  Barker  held  up  his  hands  in 
horror. 

"Mistress  Tumbull  a  witch!"  he 
exclaimed;  "and  1  thoiiijlit  her  a  good 
wonian.  She  to  sell  herself  to  the 
Devil  I   It's  inconceivable,  impossible!" 

"  We  can't  believe  the  child,"  cried 
Mr.  Hall.  "  She  does  not  know  what 
she  says.  .She's  too  \dung  to  know  the 
importance  of  her  words." 

'*I  do  not  QSk  you  to  believe  her.  It 
may  be  that  what  .she  sa\s  is  true,  or  it 
may  Ix;  that  it  is  hut  a  chili lish  fancy. 
Until  I  have  .seen  Mislrr^s  'fiirnlmll  ami 
have  searched  her  for  tlie  witch  mark,  1 
cannot  tell.  I  must  see  Mistress  Turn- 
bull,  and  have  you  two  gentlemen  as 
witnf^s.ses  that  I  sear<hed  her  for  the 
mark.     If   the  mark    be    foi:nd,  then 


before  God  and  man  slie  is  pn»'ed  a 

witch." 

Hunt  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
his  head  thrown  forward,  and  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  s..i<J,  "tlie  Lord  has 
given  me  power  to  find  the  mark.  If 
tliis  woman  hath  dealings  with  tlie  Devil, 
I  shall  know  it,  I  shall  know  hi" 

Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barker  said  nothing. 
They  believed  thoroughly  in  Hunt  and 
his  power  as  a  witch-tinrler.  It  was  hard 
to  think  tlut  Mistress  lurnbuU  was  a 
witch,  but  if  Hunt  proved  her  to  be  one 
they  could  not  doubt  him. 

"Hush!"  cried  Mr.  iJarker,  starting. 

The  kitch  cliil;ed,  and  the  door 
opened.  Mrs.  rurnbuU  entered,  her 
])retty  cheeks  flushed  with  the  keen  March 
air.  The  child  ran  towards  her  to  receive 
the  ki.ss  that  the  woman  stooped  to  give 
her.  Then  Airs.  TumbuU  saw  the  three 
m-.-n. 

**Good  evening,  Mr.  Barker;  good 
evening,  Mr.  Hall,"  she  said,  curtsying. 

Her  eyes  fell  (nu  stioningly  on  Hunt. 
She  came  fart  Ik  r  into  the  room,  ex- 
pecting tluit  Mr.  Hall  or  Mr.  iJarker 
would  give  her  an  introduction  to  this 
stranger. 

Hunt  held  out  his  hand  to  stay  her. 

"Keep  liark.  vile  woman!'  he  cried. 
"  ( 'ome  no  nearer." 

Mrs.  Tumbull  stop[>ed,  amazed.  She 
was  too  startled  to  say  anything. 

Hunt  ad\anced  towards  her,  and  she 
shrank  before  his  fierce  ga?:e. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Hunt,  "  you  are  afraid  of 
me.  You  know  w-ho  I  am,  and  that 
your  doom  has  comet** 

The  womati  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  and 
backed  aw;iy  from  hi;n. 

"See!  Mr.  Hall;  see!  Mr.  Barker," 
Hunt  shouted;  "she  cowers  before  me. 
She  knows  the  Lord  has  sent  me  to  be 
her  undoing." 

Mr.  r.arl-.T  and  Mr.  Hall  looked  on, 
not  knowing  what  to  say  or  to  llunk. 
Unmistakably  the  woman  was  afraid  of 
Hutu.  The  child  set  up  a  piteous 
sobbing.  Hunt  took  a  sudden  st»p 
forward.    He  dragged  the  woman's  cloak 
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"from  iKT,  and,  sci/ing  her  ^owii  at  the 
neck,  ripped  it  down  the  back,  laying 
bare  her  shoulders.  Utterly  bewildered 
Mid  ij\Lr\\liclmcd  by  brute  force,  she 
sank  to  her  knees.  Hunt  held  h.  r  i\eek 
between  the  ftn^jer  and  thumb  of  his  left 
"hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  drove  a 
long  (Hn  into  the  ilciihy  part  of  her 
shoulder.  The  pin  sank  in  for  half  its 
length,  and  vrt  slio  tli  l  iiMt  wince,  nor 
<;ry  out  with  pain,  lie  drew  the  pin  out, 
shoving  the  shoulder  to  be  uninjured. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  blood*  nor  even 
-of  a  scratci>. 

"I.o<ik!'  he  cried  trium[»hanily. 
■"No  blood,  not  a  scratch.  I  drove  the 
pin  ixif  but  cannot  hurt  her.  Tis  the 
witch's  mark." 

He  dro\e  the  pin  again  in  her 
shoulder,  and  ainiii  no  l)l<jod  was  drawn. 

Mrs.  Turnbuil  siru^led  to  her  feet. 

"Why  do  you  do  this?**  she  asked 
■wildly.  "  Who  are  you  ?  A\  hat  are  you  ? 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  barker,  why  do  you  let 
him  treat  me  so'" 

Mr.  Hali  and  Mr.  llarki-r  stepped  back 
from  the  woman.  What  their  eyes  had 
see!\  they  must  believe.  Hunt  had  found 
the  witch's  mark,  for  with  ih-  tr  own  eyes 
they  had  seen  him  drive  two  inches  of 
4,he  pin  into  her  lle:>h  without  doing  her 
iiun. 

".Spexik  not  to  mc,  woman!"  cried  Mr. 
Jlarker.     "1  fear  you,  for  you  are  a 

wtch." 

The  woman  gave  a  half-laugh,  half  sob. 
"A  witch!    'Tis  some  jest,  and  one 
unworthy  of  you  all.   I  don't  understand," 

she  said. 

"Nay,  "lis  no  jest,"  said  Himt.  "  Vou 
(felt  not  the  pill,  lor  1  drove  it  into  the 
witch's  mark.  Before  the  Lord  I  say  you 
.are  a  witch.  Your  own  child  hath  seen 
you  riding  on  a  broomstit  k." 

"  I^itlle  Margaret  jays  so  ?  "  gasped  Mrs. 
Tumbull. 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  sobbed  the  child. 

"  Ay,  but  she  did,"  cried  Hunt.  "Here, 
child,  tell  us  what  you  saw." 

The  child  clung  to  her  mother,  but 
Hunt  caught  the  mite  by  the  arm  and 
drew  her  away. 


"Tell  iLs  what  you  saw,"  lie  said. 

The  child  only  sobbed,  and  struggled 
to  free  herself  from  his  grasp.  He 
stamped  his  foot. 

"  Tell  us  what  you  saw,"  he  cried 
angrily. 

"  I-ni-t  niglit  I  saw  my  nwllicr 

A-rulin;;  ou  a  broom, 
L.iHt  iii;;ht  I  !>.iw  iny  iiuithcr 

A-riding  to  the  !noon." 

the  child  gulped  beluccu  her  sobs. 

"Margaret,  Margaret,  my  own  little 
Margaret!**  cried  Mrs.  Tumbull  in  fear 

and  amazement.  What  did  the  child 
mi  ■an'*  ^\'hat  awful  accusation  had  her 
liicie  daugiiter  brought  iiuioceiuly  against 
her? 

"  Vou  may  well  be  afraid,"  sneered  the 

witch-hnder,  "  now  that  your  evil  practices 
are  discovered.  \'ou  know  the  punishment 
a  witch  receives." 

The  woman  fell  to  protesting  that  she 
was  no  witch,  that  she  h;id  had  no 
(1  alings  with  the  Drvil.  She  called 
u]Hin  Mr.  Ilarker  and  Mr.  Hal!  tn  witness 
tiiat  she  was  an  honest  woman.  But 
her  protestations  were  in  vain.  Hunt 
would  not  listen,  and  Mr.  Ilatl  and  Mr. 
IJarker  were  afraid  of  her,  believing  that 
tlvjy  would  endanger  their  own  souls  if 
they  inter]josed  for  her.  Hunt  had  a 
rope  fetched,  and  he  directed  two  farm 
hands  to  bind  the  woman  tightly.  Mrs. 
Tunibul!  then    half-drauLt.  il.  half- 

carried  to  the  church,  and  was  locked  in 
the  belfry.  She  struggled  violently  for 
her  liberty,  so  that  her  bonds  cut  her 
cruell).  r>ut  she  was  helpless  in  the 
hantls  of  stnmg  n.  whf>m  ft*ar  and 
fanatical  superstition  had  made  merciless. 
They  struck  her  when  she  tried  to  speak, 
and  drew  her  bonds  tighter  when  she 
stirred  to  free  her  hands. 

The  news  <]u;'  kly  si)read  through  the 
village.  Mistress  Tumbull  was  the  witch 
who  had  caused  the  series  of  accidents 
which  occurred  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
at  Ham  Lcaze.  Many  perhaps  were 
secretly  sorry  that  tli<  wit«'h  should 
prove  to  be  Mistress  1  urnbuU,  but  all 
were  unfeignedly  glad  that  the  witch 
who  had  troubled  the  neighbourhood  was 
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found.  It  occurred  to  no  one  to  doubt 
the  genuinent's^  of  Hunt's  search  and 
iliscovcry.  '1  c)  doubt  Hunt  was  daii^jcrous, 
Ibr  be  was  powerful,  and  held  the  country- 
side in  a  reign  of  terror.  It  was  never 
known  on  whom  he  next  nii«;ht  find  the 
witch's  tiiark.  Had  he  not  found  it  on 
the  Reverend  Mich.iel  Stanton,  the  late 
Vicar  of  Chagsby,  who  had  so  strongly 
preached  that  there  were  no  witches? 
There  were  many  in  Little  0\Trl)ury  who 
had  wjlTifvscd  the  hanping  of  Mr.  St.unDii, 
six  yeans  a^jo,  at  Barniingtord,  for  witch- 
craft, and  their  respect  for  Hunt  was 
not  without  an  element  of  fear. 

At  d.iuu  II  large  crowd  asscniMi'd  at 
the  foot  of  the  <  hureh  tower,  by  tlu-  little 
door  tliat  opeiu-d  on  the  stairs  to  the 
belfry.  Above,  in  the  belfry,  the  woman 
could  be  heard  calh'ng  frantically  for  help. 
It  was  an  awful  sound,  that  caused  fine 
or  two  tender-hearted  women  to  shed  ti  ars, 
but  many  bcHeved  that  she  was  calhng 
on  the  Devil  to  help  her,  and,  fearing 
that  she  might  gain  her  Uberty  and  so  be 
free  n^ain  to  wreak  lu  r  evil  powers  uiK)n 
the  village,  iiardened  their  hearts  against 
her.  In  the  crowd  was  Anne  Burdiich, 
the  wife  of  William  Burditch,  the  black- 
smith, Willi  her  little  crippled  daughter, 
Mary,  a  child  of  twelve.  Mary  had  been 
born  with  her  left  leg  withered  and  use- 
les9|  and  she  was  unable  to  walk  without 
a  crutch.  Mrs.  Burditch  now  recounted 
how,  about  a  month  before  the  birth  of 
her  child,  she  had  gone  up  to  Shortlands' 
I'arm,  where  Mrs.  Turnhull,  then  Mar- 
garet Ycobnd,  a  yoimg  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  had  seen  her  and  fixed  her  with 
her  eye.  Mrs.  Burditch  renienibered  how 
she  had  been  frightened  by  Margaret 
Veoland's  glance  and  Ivad  gone  home 
feeling  ill  and  dispirited.  She  did  not 
doubt  that  Marg^et  had  bewitched  the 
child,  who  was  bom  a  cripple  just  four 
week'-  later, 

Other  persons  iiad  other  rccoUeeiions  of 
Mrs.  Tumbull's  dangerous  influence.  A 
farmer  named  Standish  remembered  that 
one  day,  about  three  years  ago,  he  had 
seen  the  woman  cross  his  fif  lds  hy  the 
jjath  tlut  led  to  Hurst  Hill,  and  the  next 


morning  he  had  found  a  dozen  of  his 
sheep  hint:,  marigled  and  dvini:,  close  to 
the  jjaiii.  He  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  sheep  had  been  worried  by  a  do& 
but  now  he  knew  they  had  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  the  witch. 

The  crowd  grew  indignant.  T.ittic  Nlary 
Burditch  wa.s  brought  forward,  and  she 
beat  upon  the  door  with  her  crutch.  Pre- 
sently Mr.  Barker  arrived  with  Hunt. 
Mr.  J'arker  unlf)rked  the  door,  and  the 
two  went  up  mto  the  belfry.  Margaret 
TurnbuU  crouched,  exhausted,  in  a  dark 
comer.  Hunt  went  to  her,  and  untied 
her  bonds.    She  stood  up,  panting. 

"\Mi\  do  vou  do  this?"  she  asked. 
'*  Ix-l  me  go,  I  say,  let  me  go." 

She  would  have  darted  lor  the  door, 
but  Hunt  restrained  her. 

''Confess,  woman,"  he  cried,  "that  you 
sold  votirself  to  the  Devi!." 

"  I  will  not,"  she  answered.  "  It  is 
untrue.    I  am  no  witch." 

''Mistress  Tumbull.'*  said  Mr.  Barker, 
quaveringly,  "  I  e.xhort  you  to  confess." 

Hunt  thrust  the  wf)man  hack  into  the 
corner.  He  took  off  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. With  the  rope  he  bound  the  thumb 
of  each  of  her  hands  to  the  big  toe  of  the 
opposite  fooL  He  tiien  raised  her  to  her 
feet.  The  rope  was  not  so  taut  but  that 
she  could  walk  slumblingly.  He  drove  her 
towards  the  door. 

"If  she  will  not  confess,"  he  said,  '*we 
must  have  double  proof  that  she  be  a 
witch." 

He  followed  Mrs.  i  umbull  in  her  stum- 
bling down  the  Staiis.  Mr.  Barker,  his 
good  heart  sorely  troubted,  came  behind. 

When  the  crowd  saw  Mrs.  Turnbull,  they 
raised  a  Herce  shout.  ;\s  she  came 
Ixallingly  out  from  the  lillL  door,  they 
closed  upon  her,  and  beat  her  with  their 
hands,  cursing  her  and  calling  her  the 
Devil's  servant.  Little  Mary  Burditch,  with 
her  rruteh,  struck  the  woman  across  her 
face,  bruising  her  mouth,  so  that  her  lips 
bled,  and  the  blood  ran  down  her  chin. 

**To  the  pond,"  cried  Hunt. 

.\ngry  hands  seized  on  .Mrs.  Turnbull, 
and  .«^he  was  dragged  and  hustled  to  the 
pond  on   the   village  green.    The  same 
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hands  eagerly  swung  her  far  out  into  the 
water.  If  shr  flcated,  bound  :is  she  was, 
she  was  undouLdcdly  a  witch.  If  she 
sank,  she  wtnild  be  drowned,  and  the 
village  saved  from  all  possibility  of  danger 
in  her. 

Mrs.  Turnl'ull  lloated,  ami.  !i.tlf-drowned, 
she  was  taken  from  the  water.  Wlicn 
she  had  sufficiently  recovered  her  breath, 
Mr.  Barker  again  exhorted  her  to 
confess  her  sin.  This  she  ol)stinately 
refused  to  <lo,  and  she  wns  drai^ged  hack 
to  the  churcli  tower,  and  tiiere  securely 
locked  in.  She  was  now  half-famished, 
and  shivering  from  the  chill  of  her  wet 
clothes.  .Mr.  Hall  suggested  that  she 
should  be  given  some  food  and  a  fhanije 
of  ( loihes,  but  Hunt  sold  tliat  cold  and 
hungry  she  would  be  more  ready  to 
confess  her  dealings  with  the  ]>evil. 
The  sooner  the  confession  was  'wrung 
from  her  tin*  hctter  Tnuards  evening, 
Mr.  IJurkL-r  and  Hunt  visited  her  a^ain. 
Mr.  Barker  earnestly  entreated  her  to  tell 
them  everything. 

'Iliough  weak  .tnd  racked  by  a  fierce 
fever  which  had  bet-n  rausrtl  In-  the 
rough  handling  she  iiad  rcceivctl,  she 
stJil  stubbomlv  protested  that  she  was  no 
witch.  She  implored  Mr.  Barker  to  let 
her  go  free,  to  let  her  return  to  her 
home.  She  sworr  heforf  TkmI  that  she 
was  no  witc  h,  that  slie  liad  never  nuiilc  a 
compact  with  the  Devil. 

Mr.  Barker  only  shook  his  head  sadly, 
lie  reid  to  her  certain  passages  from  the 
Bible,  hoping  to  quiet  the  demons  that 
possessed  her  soul.  Mad  with  hopeless 
misery,  she  tore  the  book  from  his  hand. 
(Hunt  declared  afterwards  that,  when  she 
tOiKlird  tin-  1)1  H>k.  he  saw  blue  flann-s 
dart  troni  her  tingers.)  She  flung  the 
bock  across  the  belfry,  and  fell,  sobbing 
wildly,  on  the  floor.  She  cried  to  God 
to  help  her,  to  open  the  eyes  of  these 
two  men  and  show  thorn  the  injustice 
they  Wire  doing  her.  Mr.  Barker 
shuddered. 

"Come  away,"  he  said  to  Hunt,  *'she 
blasphemes." 

•'.Ay,'  said  Hunt;  "but  she'll  confess 
to-morrow." 


The  next  morniuL;.  about  eight  o'clock, 
the  woman  was  fetcfied  forth  fron>  the  tower, 
blie  was  too  ill  and  weak  to  walk,  but 
Hunt  took  her  up  in  bis  arms,  and 
carried  her  down  to  the  village  green. 
Here  she  was  set  in  the  st«xks,  and  the 
whole  village  gathered  alujut  hrr  u>  s;  -  licr 
shame  and  di.scomfiture.  Weeds,  tufts 
of  grass,  and  sometimes  stones  were 
thrown  at  her;  mischievous  children 
tickled  the  soles  of  her  cold  bare  feet, 
and  caused  hei  to  rasp  her  restless  ankles 
in  the  stocks ;  and  now  and  u;^ain  u 
woman  would  .spitefully  pull  her  hair. 

Hunt  looked  al)out  him,  and  signalled 
out  two  men.  With  them  he  went  into 
the  smithy,  anil  they  brought  out  a 
number  ol  iron  bars.  Hunt  had  the.se 
bars  carried  to  the  stocks.  One  by  one 
he  laid  them  across  the  woman's  legs. 
When  he  laid  the  fifth  bar  on,  the  woman 
shrieked  out  in  agony. 

"  lake  ofl",  for  mercy's  .sake  take  oH," 
she  cried,  **or  my  legs  will  break." 

Hunt  lifted  off  one  of  the  bars. 

"Tell  us,  are  >x)U,  or  are  you  not,  a 
witch  ?  "  he  said. 

She  remained  silent  tor  some  seconds, 
and  he  made  as  if  he  would  put  back  the 
bar  he  had  just  lifted  up. 

"  \'i  s,  vi-.s,"  she  «  ried  in  despair,  '*  I  am 
a  witch.    1  confess  it,  I  confess  it." 

Hunt  lilted  off  the  bars,  and  she  told 
how,  when  a  child,  she  sold  herself  to  the 
Devil  for  sixpence,  with  which  to  buy  a 
new  doll  at  a  Michaelmas  I'air. 

This  c(miession  made,  she  was  taken 
back  to  the  church  tower,  l-'ood  was  now 
given  her,  but  it  vem  little  that  the 
fever  alk>wed  her  to  eat.  Preparations 
wt  re  made  to  convey  her  next  momil^ 
to  the  gaol  at  l}armingf»)rd. 

That  evening,  Turnbull  returned  home 
from  Barmingford.  He  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  started  when,  on 
entering  the  "  Wiiealsheaf "  to  rest  his 
tired  horse  before  riding  u[)  the  hill  to 
Ham  Lea/e,  he  saw  Hunt  there. 

What  I "  he  exclaimed,  **  more  silly 
witch  stories  !  Well,  you  are  fools  one  and 
all  in  Overhury.  To  catch  a  witch,  you 
bring  the  Devil  himself.    I  don't  doubt 
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that  that  man  there,"  he  pointed  at  Hunt, 
"will  unearth  the  wftrh.  He  novor  failed 
yet,  for  eaeh  ftiich  ntcans  a  sovereign  in 
his  pockets.  ' 

I1ie  sneer  was  not  lost  on  Hunt,  but 
he  was  prepared  to  give  more  than  he 
rcceixed. 

"  The  witch  hits  been  found,"  he  saidj 
"she  is  your  wife."' 

"Ay»"  «aid  one  of  the  company, 
*'  Ma.ster  Hunt  has  found  the  tritch  mark 
up«>n  Iht." 

"  .Vnd  she  bath  confessed,"  said 
another, 

Tumbull  stared  round  the  room. 

"And  you  lielieve  him  when  he  says 
he  hath  found  the  witch  mark?"  he 
cried. 

"Mr.  Barker  saw  him  drive  the  pin 
into  her  shoulder.  It  went  in  two 
inches,  but  drew  no  blood." 

"That  is  a  trick  in  the  pin,"  cried 
TurnbuU.  "'I'he  fore  part  slides  back 
into  the  hind  ^mrt,  h'ke  a  sword  into  a 
sheath.  It  does  not  enter  the  flesh  at  all. 
Oh !  you  fools,  to  believe  this  man. 
\\'fni!d  you  hang  my  wifi ,  w  liom  you  all 
know  to  be  good  and  honest  and  all 
that  a  woman  should  be,  on  this  man's 
word?" 

"She  hath  confessed,"  said  someone. 

"  He  woulfi  wrin-^  a  confession  from 
anylx>dy."  lurnbull  strode  forward  to 
Hunt.  "You  would  make  my  wife  out 
to  be  a  witch/'  he  cried,  "you  would 
get  her  hanged,  and  all  for  a  sovereign. 
But  show  nie  that  ]nu,  ycni  devil  !  " 

"I  shall  not/'  said  Hunt.  "It^r  what 
I  do  or  what  I  say  I  am  responsible 
only  to  the  Lord,  W  ho  gave  me  the 
power  to  discover  witches." 

"Give  me  that  pin.  I'll  show  the 
world  what  a  vile  trickster  you  are." 

Tumbull  held  out  his  hand. 

"Very  well,"  said  Hunt     He  drew  the 
pin  from  his  pocket  ;   hr  lu  hi  it  tnit  ;is 
though  he  would  give  it  into  'rurn!>i;H 
l)an(i ;  then  in  a  Hash  he  had  struck  ihe 
pin  against  Tumbuirs  face. 

"See!"  cried  Hunt,  "he  hath  the 
witch  mark  loo.  Tlu-  i)in  t  nri  rs  his  fore- 
head, but  no  blood  comes  forth.    He  is 


!iis  wife's  accomplice.    Seize  him  ere  he 

does  us  harm."' 

Siirh  was  the  power  that  this  man 
had  that  the  very  men  who  had  once 
been  Tumbuirs  friends  now  fell  upon 
Tumbull,  bearing  him  to  the  ground, 
and  gagging  him  with  a  cloth.  They 
knew  nothini:  against  Tnrnbull,  but 
Hunt's  pin  had  proved  the  man  to  be  a 
witch,  and  a  witch  was  a  person  of 
whom  the  neighbourhood  must  be 
instaiu!v  ridded,  le^t  st  rious  harm  befell 
the  people.  So  ;i  rojio  was  brought 
from  the  stable,  and  1  urnhull  was  bound 
hand  and  foot.  I^ter  he  was  taken  to 
the  chun  h  and  put  in  the  belfry,  where 
his  wife  still  was,  now  .t  raving, 
demented  creature.  Next  morning  the 
two  were  driven  over  in  a  cart  to  Bar- 
mingford  gaol  to  await  their  trial  there 
for  witchcraft.  The  people  of  Little 
Overl.iiiy  forgot  that  the  day  was 
Sund;>.v.  and,  instead  of  attending  the 
morning  service  at  the  church,  followed 
the  cart,  jeering  at  the  occu^iants  and 
occasionally  throwing  a  stone  at  them. 
It  is  sai<l  that  some  followed  as  far  as 
Danenioor  Hill,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles.  In  the  afternoon  a  public  thanks- 
giving service  was  held  in  the  church 
for  that  God  had  <)pened  the  eyes  of 
His  servant,  ^\'il!!am  Hunt,  so  that  he 
discovered  the  Devil  that  dwelt  in 
Margaret  and  Richard  Tumbull,  an 
ungodly  couple,  who  would  assuredly 
meet  their  just  punishment,  not  only  at 
the  hand^  of  God,  but  also  at  the  bands 
of  man;  and  on  the  morrow,  William 
Hunt  left  Little  Overburywith  two  bright 
sovereigns  that  the  squire  had  given  him, 
in  his  pocket. 

Richard  and  Margaret  Tumbull  were 
convicted  of  wiiclu:raft  at  the  *\ssizes 
held  at  Barmingford  a  month  later.  The 
evidence  was  very  clear  against  them 
both.  In  the  case  of  the  woman  Mr. 
fiarkt  r  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  position  and 
repute,  could  .swear  that  they  had  seen 
Hunt  find  the  witch's  mark  on  her 
bodv,  and  the  woman's  own  child  bad 
confessed  to  Hunt  arif!  these  same  two 
gentlemen  that  she  had  seen  her  mollier 
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riding  tlvough  the  air  on  a  broom-stick. 

There  was  >frs.  Hurditch's  tr'^timonv 
that  Mrs.  Turnbull  had  long  po^.soj.ctl 
an  evil  eye,  and  there  was  tlic  talc  of 
accidents  just  outside  the  house  of 
Ham  Leaze.  Finally,  there  was  the 
woman's  own  confession  that  she  wns  .1 
wiich.  There  was  no  c\idence  against 
the  man  except  that  Hunt,  before  the 
eyes  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  Little  Ovcr- 
bury's  most  respectable  men,  had  dis- 
coverc<!  tht-  witcivs  mark  upon  him. 
This,  however,  was  sutucicnt  to  cotivici 
Turnbull,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  llie  execu- 
tion took  place  at  the  Market  Cross  at 


liarminigford  on  April  22nd,  1655,  when 
a  lar{je  crowd  assembled.  \\  \  i  h  t  hcere<l 
lustily  as  s{K)n  as  it  was  known  that  the 
tra^jedy    was    complete  and   ihc  'J'urn 
bulls  were  dead. 

So  died,  execrated  by  the  whole 
rnnntry-sif'.e,  a  couple  who  but  a  few 
weeks  previously  had  been  respected  by 
e%'eTybody.  Hunt  himself  was  hanged 
twelve  years  later.  Just  before  his  death 
he  confessed  that  he  had  no  special 
power  which  1 11  iMed  him  to  find  witches, 
but  liad  pretended  to  find  them  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  twenty  shillings 
which  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  witdi 
brought  him. 


OLD  OCEAN 

By  C  H.  St  L.  RUSSELL 

WliilUlC  shall  the  maiden,  who  has  learned  too  late 
That  love  and  honour  are  not  bound  in  onew 
Find  transient  respite  from  relentkss  late 

Before  ihe  days  of  youth,  of  life  are  done? 
Here  with  faint  footstips  let  her  SMltly  creep 

To  some  still  cavern  ojiening  on  the  sea, 
Mourn  to  tlie  music  of  thy  waves,  and  weep 
Her  lon^.  Ions  woe  to  thee. 

Where  thnW  the  Invt  r,  who  has  known  at  last 

That  maids,  once  kind,  may  some  time  prove  untrue, 

Wear  down  the  myriad  memories  of  things  i)ast, 
And  on  the  wide  world  rise  to  look  anew? 

Here,  where  the  far  horizon  melts  in  ha/e 

Aii'l  <i"i  r  Itrnad  w;ir<TS  the  liylit  sliadcw^  flee, 
Here  on  some  1  k  Imd  let  him  stand  aga/e, 
Wuiidcr,  and  worship  lliee. 


Pholo  by  J.  I'almtr  CUrkt,  CambhJgi. 
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SAMUEL  PEPYS 


By  EDMUND  GOSSE 


IF  the  age  in  which  Pcpys  Hvcd  could 
glance  at  the  sections  devoted  to  itself 
in  the  histories  of  ICnglish  literature  which 
we  publish  to-day,  it  would  find  several 
matters  for  surprise.  It  thought  itself 
critical  and  careful,  not  like  the  reckless 
Jacolxran  and  ICli/abethan  ayes  which  had 
preceded  it.  It  thought  it  understood  very 
well  who  were  its  principal  writers.  It  hatl 
Waller  and  Cowley,  who  were  its  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  It  read  Fuller  with  im- 
mense delight,  and  the  two  Boyles,  Roger 
and  Roliert.  Listening  to  sermons  by 
'I'illotson  and  Harrow  was  its  intellectual 
treat,  and  it  was  Ix'ginning  to  observe 
tlial  Dryden  in  verse  and  Temple  in  prose 
had  something  very  sympathetic  about 
them.  But  if  the  critics  of  the 
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Restoration  had  glanced  at  our  histories, 
they  would  have  been  scandalised  at 
seeing  the  name  of  Milton  ranked  so 
high  ;  they  would  have  suggested  that  this 
must  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  Flatman. 
They  would,  for  various  reasons,  have  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  claims  of  Bunyan  and 
Halifax  and  Locke.  But  the  one  name 
which  would  have  absolutely  bewildered 
everyone  of  them  would  have  been  that  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  "  What  Pepys  is  this  ? " 
they  would  have  asked.  "  Is  he  of  the 
family  of  our  excellent  friend,  the  Surveyor- 
(ieneral  f)f  the  Victualling  OfHre.  Had  he 
not  an  uncle  named  .Mr.  Apollo  Pepys?" 
And  then  there  would  have  been  a  chuckle 
at  the  notion  that  so  useful  a  public  ser\'ant 
could  have  any  other  relation  than  this  to 
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any  of  the  Muses.  It  would  l>e  a>  though, 
centuries  after  our  own  a^e.  and  when  it  is 
ahnost  forgotten  that  Mr.  Ritthie  was  ever 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchc(|uer,  his  name 
should  sur>'ive  as  that  of  the  most  ex<^uisite 
writer  of  pastorals  in  the  later  Victorian 
period.  "  Worthy,  industrious,  and  curious 
Mr.  Sam  Pepys  amoni;  the  great  authors  of 
our  ]M)lished  age?"  tliey  would  have 
ejaculated.      N<jnsense  ! 

The  tremendous  secret  was  kept,  as  wc 
know,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  durinj; 
which  time  extraordinary  changes  occurred 
in  the  conditions  of  popular  taste.  The 
•*  Journal,"  as  Pepys  called  it,  in  which  he 
wrote  down  fmm  <lay  to  day  his  nuihir"»rin. 


brightly-coloured  and  eminently  vivid  im- 
|)ressions,  his  cinematogra[>h,  as  we  might 
call  it  to-day,  of  the  n«ovementof  life  before 
him,  was  begun  t)n  the  31st  of  I)eceml>er, 
1659.  when  he  w.ts  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year  ;  and  tie  suddenly  grew  tired  of  it,  and 
closed  it,  on  the  3i.st  of  May,  1669 — "  I 
l>eing  not  able  to  do  it  any  longer,  having 
done  it  now  as  long  as  to  undo  mv  eves 
almost  every  time  that  I  taki-  a  i)en  in  my 
hand."  He  recovered  his  eyesight  and  Uwd 
on,  a  very  active  and  useful  citizen,  until 
1 703.  The  *'  Journal  "  was  kept,  with  in 
credible  neatness,  in  six  handsomely  bound 
volumes,  which  are  niiw  among  the  glorii-s 
of  the  library  of  Magdalene  CtiUege,  Cam- 
bridge. The  first  person  who  ever  seems  to 
have  noticed  them  there  was  Peter  Ix-'icesier 


(a  direct  ancestor,  I  believe,  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished p«K.-i  Lord  I)e  Tal)ley),  who  in 
I  72.S.  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  close  of 
the  I)iary,  wrote  to  tell  the  I-ui«ashire 
stenographer  John  Ilyrom  of  this  curiosity, 
a  shorthand  journal  of  Mr.  Pepys.  Nearly 
a  hundred  years  mi»re  iwssed,  however. 
i)efore  an  attempt  was  made  to  deci|)her  it. 
the  original  ad\eniurer  being  an  utider 
graduate  of  the  college.  John  Smith,  who, 
with  infinite  trouble,  finished  a  transcript 
of  the  six  volumes  by  the  spring  of  182J. 

Three  year>  later  Lord  HraybrDokc  pub- 
lished the  first  -iniperfccl  edition  of  the 
text,  and  sime  that  tinie  successive  editors, 
and  particularly  Mynors  llright,  another 
scholar  of  Magdalene 
College,  have  in<  rease<l 
<»ur  knowledge  of  it. 
All  these  publications, 
however,  are  now  ren- 
dered obs<ilete  by  the 
magnifii  ent  text  pre- 
sented tf»  us  with  a 
()rofusion  of  erutlite 
care,  and  with  a  nio.st 
loving  fulness,  between 
iS(^  5  an<l  iS()i),  by  Mr. 
Henry  15.  U  healley. 
'I'o  the  enthusiasm  01 
Mr.  >\'heatlev  we  owe  a 
con  plete  revelation — or 
as  complete  as  any 
clean-minded  j)erson 
can  ever  wish  to  possess— i»f  the  experience 
of  our  inimitable  IVjns.  antl  it  is  mereU 
connnon  honesty  to  attribute  to  this  adnnr- 
able  antiquary  the  production  of  one  of 
the  finest  editi<»ns  of  a  Hrilish  »  lassic  which 
this  age  of  editors  has  seen.  It  is  ditTicult 
to  believe  that  future  stmlents  of  Pepys 
will  ever  gaze  at  his  intelle<  tual  i>ortrait 
through  any  frame  but  that  which  Mr. 
Wheatle)  has  supjjlied. 

Pe|)ys  has  come  into  his  own  as  one  of 
the  important  writers  who  make  up  the  roll 
of  Knglish  literature.  His  delay  in  doing 
so  has.  in  all  probability,  not  hi.\-t\  to  his 
disadvant.ige.  He  escaped  the  eighteenth 
century  altogether,  with  its  precise  and 
elegant  instinct  for  purity  in  prose,  its 
academic  reserves,  its  categories  of  what 
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was  not,  at  any  price,  to  be  written  do.vn. 
It  would  not  have  been  to  the  advantage 
of  IVpys'  loose  grammar  and  unbuttoned 
phrases  to  have  been  submitted  to 
eighteenth  century  taste.  "  I  lodged  the 
money  with  Mr.  Sliepley,  and  bade  g( tod- 
night  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  so  returned  to 
Mr.  River's,  and  there  supped  with  them, 
and  Mr.  I'icree,  the  purser,  and  liis  wife  and 
mine,  where  wc  had  a  calfs  head  earboned, 
but  it  was  raw,  we  could  not  eat  it,  and  a 
good  hen,  but  she  is  .such  a  slut  that  I  do 
not  love  her  victuals."  Who  is  such  a 
slut  ?  Pooh,  we  know  very  well,  and  love 
to  hear  our  excellent  Pc])ys  "  run  on,"  as 
country  people  say.  liut  can  the  wrath  of 
W'arburton  and  the  "  remarks  "  of  Hurd  be 
conceived,  if  such  a  sentence  had  been 
presentetl  to  them  about  the  year  1755  ? 

The  a[)i)ariti(jn  of  iVpys  was  delayed, 
very  happily  for  him,  until  the  arrival  of  a 
romantic  age  in  which  he  could  be  valued 
for  his  own  nicrits,  without  being  measured 
by  an  aaidemic  stanilard.  As  soon  as  he 
was  revealed  he  took  his  place  at  once, 
almost  without  a  dissentient  scruple  on  the 
\vxTi  of  the  critics.    It  is  true  that  to  the 


generation  of  Southey  and  Ia)ckhart  this 
extraordinary  mass  of  menK)randa  seemed 
to  possess  historical  and  social,  rather  than 
literary  value.  To  Macaulay  it  seemed  a 
treasure  from  heaven,  expressly  sent  down  to 
help  him  to  local  colour  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  '*  History  of  England."  (!oleridge, 
with  his  amazingly  penetrative  first  instinct 
about  anything  he  read,  or  merely  glanced 
at,  made  the  earliest  really  searching  remark 
about  the  mitid  of  Pepys  when  he  said, 
"  He  was  a  pollard  man  without  the  lop, 
but  on  this  account  more  broadly  branching 
out  from  the  upper  trunk."  This  luminous 
illustrati<jn  has  not,  to  this  day,  been  sur- 
IKissed  in  the  criticism  of  Pepys,  and  to  an 
illustration  of  it,  and  to  an  elucidation  of 
what  Coleridge's  tneaning  in  it  probably 
was,  I  propose  to  deditale  these  few 
pages. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  obvious  that  in  the 
pictures  Pepys  gives  of  his  own  mind,  in  the 
incessant  notation  of  small  jwssing  events, 
he  reveals  himself  as  being,  in  Coleridge's 
phrase,  "  without  the  top,"  that  is  to  say, 
without  the  soaring  and  independent 
intelligence  or  imagination  which  lifts  a 
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VIKW  OK  I'KPYs'  HOUSK  AT  BRAMPTON, 
FROM  THK  ROAP. 

man  above  all  his  fellows,  up  into  ellicreal 
regions  of  philosophy.  Ideas  appealed  to 
him  *'  by  symbols,''  in  their  sensuous 
envelopes  ;  they  did  not  make  an  "  imme- 
diate "  advance  upon  him.  W'c  may  under- 
stand this  better  if  we  consider  who  tiiere 
were  among  his  contemporaries  who  really 
rose  to  a  "  top."  It  was  an  un-uplifted  age, 
resolutely  "pollard,"  as  a  rule,  with  common 
sense,  and  moral  reaction,  and  the  fatigue 
which  followed  a  long  and  savage  consti- 
tutional struggle.  Hut  iJunyan  with  his 
striving  after  holiness  and  Ixx:ke  with  his 
penetrating  examination  of  experience  rose 
above  the  forest ;  and  so  did  Purcell  with 
his  music,  and  Grinling  Gibbons  widi  his 
sculpture,  and  Dryden  with  his  satires. 
I  hese  are  the  men  with  whom  wc  have  to 
mexsure  Pepys,  and  by  their  side  his 
nature  seems  polled  or  crojjpcd,  making  up 
by  densely-spreading  lateral  branches  for 
what  it  lacks  at  top. 

The  men  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned as  those  ol  trees  that  soared  in  the 
Restoration  forest  were  in  their  several 
ways    inaugurators,    innovating  creators. 


They  were,  in  their  essential  work,  inde- 
pendent of  the  bias  of  taste  and  thought 
around  them,  and  led  that  bias  or  escaped 
from  it  altogether,  holding  their  own 
position,  and  outtopping  the  intelligences 
around  them.  I'epys  is  the  very  type  of 
the  man  who  does  not  do  this,  who  is  part 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  contemporary 
sentiment,  carried  up  and  down  u\K>n  it 
without  resistance,  like  a  shell  in  the  sea. 
Evelyn  says  that  I'epys  was  "  a  very  great 
chcrisher  of  learned  men  of  whom  he  had 
the  conversation."  Those  last  words  may 
take  an  emphasis  which  Evelyn  did  not 
intend,  since  it  was  almost  essential  that 
Pepys  should  "  have  the  conversation  of 
anyone  to  take  any  vivid  interest  in  what 
he  did.  He  was  no  solitary  figure  in  the 
world  of  thought  ;  he  was  so  gregarious 
that  we  can  scarcely  think  of  him  save  in  a 
crowd,  and  his  admirations,  his  judgments, 
his  aversions  were  those  of  a  multitude  of 
|K*rsons  against  whose  wits  he  daily 
sharjx^ned  his  own.  It  would  be  hopeless 
to  look  to  I'epys  for  an  ap|)reciatioti  of  any- 
thing not  commonly  admired  in  his  time. 
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irfHMtp!'  \u  a:  not  lalkin<4  ahom  it,  IV|)ys  riiilistiiu*,  if  by  this  vague  term  of  offence 

wouKI  Udw  lurn  not  iliinking  about  it,  and  it  is  iir.i  ik!-  d  to  suggest  tbat  he  was  of 

wt*  iK'fd  iiol  wondt-r  that   he   lived   in  poor  or  narrow  intelligence,  or  a  man  in 

London  by  the  side  of  Milton  ail  those  whom,  if  we  met  him  to-day,  wc  should 

years  am]  ycl  never  mentioned  his  name  in  recognise  a  blunt  and  dull  person,  or  one 

the  "  Journ.d."  running  stupidly  in  a  narrow  groove.  Mr. 

On  thr  other  hand,  no  greater  injustice  Whcatley  very  judiciousK  irproM  <  the  iiido- 

Ivks  ever  iKen  done  than  to  call  i'epys  a  lence  of  readers  who  abuse  the  scrupulous 
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hoiH  -^'y  of  the  diarisi,  and  call  him,  patron- 
isingly,  "p(K)r  old  IVpys."'  He  was,  on  tlie 
ronlrary,  a  yonnj;  man  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  vivarity  of  i  harartcr,  interested 
in  a  wide  circle  of  subjects,  perfectly  com- 
petent in  public  business,  and  far  indeed 
al)ove  the  avt  rane  of  the  well-to-do  citizens 
of  his  London.  The  nian  who  straightened 
out  the  tangles  of  the  'I'angier  Cominitlec, 
who  was  a  prominently  successful  Sec  retary 
til  the  Admiialty,  who  presided  for  years  over 
tile  k«»yal  Soc  iety,  who  was  exceeded  by 


and  at  their  Ix-st.  they  are  a  sublimation 
of  the  views  of  the  average  man.  It  may 
be  amusing  to  endeavour  to  follow  IVpys 
in  some  of  his  judgments  on  intellectual 
mutters,  and  to  obser\-c  how  closely  they 
parallel  the  judgments  of  active,  prominent 
men  in  every  generation.  If  we  <-ould 
gauge  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  living 
Under-Secretaries  of  .State  and  of  our 
leading  advocates,  of  our  fashionable  physi- 
cians and  of  our  tnost  instructed  million- 
aires we  should  uiKiueslionably  fnid  on  the 
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rone  in  F-nglanil  in  knowletlge  of  the  Navy, 
this  man  is  not  to  be  called,  especially  in 
his  early  years  of  manhood,  "prior  old 
Pepys.*'  We  do  not  begin  to  undcrsiand 
the  *'  Journal,  '  and  its  pe<  uliar  sincerity, 
vmlil  wf  realise  that  it  is  the  diary  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  mjist  pn)- 
mineiit  young  «>f)icials  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  11. 

ISui,  with  all  his  gifts,  and  fortunately  f<jr 
us,  since  it  makes  him  the  belter  diarisi, 
the  mind  of  I'epys  is  "pollard."  His 
c»pinions  on  every  conceivable  subject  are 
iinx-n  with  the  greatest  firmness,  \nn  .dways. 


surface  of  their  h"ghl\  ir.iined  intelligences 
opinions  on  matters  ot  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy  extraordinarily  similar  to  those 
written  di»wn  with  so  pla«  i«l  a  //</;•»•//•  by 
."xuiiuel  I'epys.  The  views  of  the  diaribt 
are  nowhere  an  expert's  \iews.  It  is  this 
absence  of  training  in  any  parti*  ular  tlirec- 
tion,  C4)nd)ined  with  sensitiveness  and  sytn- 
pathy  in  a  score  of  directions,  whii  h  niakes 
the  mind  of  IVpys  so  typi«al.  It  is  not 
that  he  was  a  I'hilistine,  or  a  man  of  poor 
attainments,  or,  as  some  have  been  dull 
enough  to  think  him,  a  mere  booby,  but 
that,  with  a  sincrrity  that  is  iMir\ample<l,  he 
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put  clown  on  paper  the  sort  of  impressions 
which  very  clever  and  active  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  forming  in  a  vacuum  of  in- 
expert knowledge. 

Pepys  on  Shakespeare  is  very  instructive. 
It  must  be  remendxTed  that  there  were  no 
manuals  of  literar)'  histor}'  in  those  days,  no 
extension  lectures,  no  volubility  of  professors 
and  teachers,  no  organised  effort  to  brow- 
beat the  public  into  pretending  to  admire 
what  they  naturally  hate.  Shakespeare  had 
to  rest  on  his  own  attractive  powers,  without 
exterior  aid.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tribute  to 
the  irresistible  force  of  Shakespeare  that  his 
plays,  though  wholly  opposed  to  the  fashions 
of  1665,  recur  oftener  in  Pepys'  "  Journal  " 
than  those  of  any  other  writer.  He  was 
drawn  to  go  to  sec  them  whenever  they  were 
acted,  although  his  criticism  was  fearless. 
Like  most  educated  people  in  the  present 
day,  Pepys  mainly  regarded  a  play  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  art  of  a  jwrticular  actor. 
For  instance,  in  1666,  he  j)ronounced 
Macbeth,  "  a  most  excellent  play  in  all 
respects,"  and  in  April,  1667,  "one  of  the 
lx;st  plays  for  the  stage."  But  this  was 
largely  because  the  principal  part  suited 
Betterton  so  well,  and  when,  a  little  later, 
the  role  of  his  favourite  tragedian  is  taken 


by  Young,  Pepys  is  prejudiced  against  the 
whole  play  of  Machel/i. 

What  really  did  irritate  him  bcyontl 
bearing  was  Shakespeare  in  the  romantic 
vein  of  richly  ornate  and  mellilluous 
poetry.  'I'his  infuriated  I'epys  as  similar 
|>eople  are  enraged  by  Ibsen  now.  On 
Michaelmas  Day,  1664,  he  went  to  see 
Midsummer  j\i)^/it's  Dream,  "  which  I 
hatl  nc\cr  .seen  before,  nor  shall  ever 
again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid, 
ridiculous  i)lay  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life.  I  confess  I  saw  some  good  dancing 
and  some  hand.some  women,  which  was 
all  my  pleasure."  Romeo  and  Juliet 
he  describes  as  "  the  worst  play  that 
ever  I  heard  in  my  life."  Twelfth 
Nti^ht  (the  enchanting,  the  adorable 
Tw.lflh  Nii^ht  I)  seemed  a  burthen  to 
him  on  the  first  time  he  saw  it;  "a  silly 
play"  on  the  second  time;  and  on  the 
third  *'  one  of  the  weakest  plays  that 
ever  I  saw  on  the  stage."  On  the  other 
hand,  7he  1'empest,  which  is  a  little 
more  regular  in  form,  and  less  violently 
in  opposition  to  French  taste  than  the 
pieces  just  mentioned,  struck  Pepys  as 
having  "  no  great  wit,  but  yet  good, 
above  ordinary  plays."    He  saw  it  often, 
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and  he  grew  to  like  it  very  muv^^h.  The 
Tmiiin^  of  (he  ShrriV  was  "  but  a 
mean  play  " ;  hut  ptirhaps  the  most 
anuisinj;  of  all  his  comments  was  that  he 
had  estc'c-mcd  Olhel/o  "a  miyhty  good 
play ;  but  having  so  lately  read  The 
Adventures  of  Jure  //<  urs,  it  seems  a 
mean  thinj;." 

No  modem  critic  has  had  the  courige 
to  praise  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours^ 
the  j)lay  which  so  completely  t(K)k  the 


wind  out  of  the  sails  of  Othello.  It 
was  written  by  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  a  royalist 
colonel  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  it  is  a 
strange,  and,  as  a  renler  of  to-day  must 
consider,  a  tiresome  furrago  of  scenes  taken 
out  (»f  C'alderon,  and  spoiled  in  the  taking. 
In  May,  166,^,  I'epys  bought  the  book  of 
it  and  likeil  it  better  than  ever ;  and  in 
August,  1666,  he  was  still  engaged  upon 
it,  "  which  the  more  I  read,  the  more  I 
atlmire.''     So:pe   ingenious   young  critic 
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iniijiU  develop  a  coiiiiarison  betwc<n 
/'//«•  .  liijY'r/i'/rf  of  Fire  Hours  ami  Otln  Ho. 
so  as  to  bring  out  what  tlu-  rlt-mtnl 
was  which  Pcpys  enjoyed  so  much 
in  the  forin?r.  It  was  probably  what  he 
called  its  "  vigour,"  and  WC  shoul<l  «  all  its 
"bustle";  it  ofRiL'd  strong  j>aris  ff>r  his 
favourite  rctors.  An<i  it  is  worth  n<j'ieing 
that  the  Mitct'fth  which  he  thought 
**a  most  excellent  play  in  all  resp;rcts," 
was  not  MiH'heth  as  Shakespeare  Ict't  it, 
and  as  we  possess  it,  hut  as  it  was  altcrid 
by  Sir  W  illiam  Havuiant,  '*hrin^  drc-s^t•^l 
in  alt  its  finery,  as  new  clothes,  new  scenes, 
new  machines  as  flyings  for  tho  witches, 
willi  all  the  ♦ringing  and  danrin>,'  in  it," — 
a  wry  i^ay  affair,  in  >liort,  half  opc-ra,  half 
pantouiinie.  Of  llamkty  which  he  saw- 
many  times,  he  speaks  w^ith  constant  ap- 
pro\<al,  but  merely  as  a  ])art  for  Retlcrton 
to  display  his  j^cnius  in  :  he  mentions  it 
exactly  a;  peo|)lc  used  to  d  )  when  it  was 
acted  ut  the  Lyceum,  as  it  Hamkt  and 
^r  Henry  Irving  were  synonymous. 

These  opinions  about  Shakespeare,  which 
.sc<  II  )  odd  lo  us  in  the  mouth  of  an 
extremely  enliiilui-ncd  mm  like  I't  pv<;,  n<  <-<l 
iiot  surprise  us.  They  are,  probably,  not  a 
whit  more  eccentric  than  would  be  the 
sincere  private  judgments  of  many  emiiient 
men  of  affairs  in  the  prcst-nt  day  about 
'IV)1«;toi,  or  Brahms,  or  l>!:riiL--Iones.  As 
rc^Mrtls  I'epys,  the  point  to  l>c  cmpluis  >nl 
is  that  they  were  not  peculi:ir  to  biniself,  nor 
yet  directly  imitated  from  any  one.  They 
were  indicative  f)f  thi-  trend  (»f  inc\|uTt 
taste,  led  by  a  gene  ral  i  ode  of  x'stlu  tics 
unfavourable  to  nnaantic  p<jciry.  1  here 
was  no  authority,  in  1663,  which  was  in- 
sisting on  the  merits  of  Shakespeare  ;  a  little 
later,  Dryden  lit!rd  up  his  voiio  in  praise, 
ami  if  Pep\s,  t-r  a  pul>li<  man  «»f  the  same 
class,  had  written  similar  confessions 
twenty  years  later,  he  would  not  have 
dar>  <I  ;o  call  Twdflh  Ni^ht  a  silly  play, 
thoUL;!)  he  miijht  ^till  have  thoujiht  it  one. 

If  we  briefly  examine  IVpys"  attitude  to 
other  forms  of  literature,  wc  find  exacdy 
the  sume  characteristics.  There  is  no  soar- 
ing  "to|),"  but  thickly-spreading  branches. 
He  is  mainly  intercsii-d.  practical  nan  of 
business  that  he  is,  in  what  goes  un  around 


him.    His  faith  H*as  quite  firm  on  one 

poiti!  ;  like  .ill  persons  of  ui«;!r  at  that 
time,  he  th(»ught  that  England  possessed 
three  great  living  poets,  Waller,  Cowley, 
f  >avenant  Pepys  was  greatly  scandalised 
at  Captain  Cooke,  the  musician,  for 
'  ritici<;inL;  !>:nfn,Tnt's  \  <*r=;irication.  One 
di<l  not  s;iy  such  liungs  in  1663.  I'epys 
was  never  tired  of  praising  Davenant's  opera, 
The  ^tgetf  Rhodety  extraordinarily  success- 
ful both  as  a  book  and  on  the  stage ;  it  "  is 
(XTtainly  the  best  poem  that  ever  was  w  rote," 
.say.s  Pcpys.  J'o!»icrity  has  siiled  wiilj  the 
frivolous  Ca))tain  ("ooke.  .Milton  Pepys 
never  mentions,  and  Mar\'ell  he  ktiew  only 
as  a  s.uirist,  whose  lampor)ns  made  his 
"heart  ache  to  read,  being  loo  sharp,  and 
so  true."  A\'aller  and  Cowley  were  not 
in  Pepys'  set,  and  his  interest  in  them  was, 
therefore,  reduced  to  the  imivrsonal.  llut 
he  knew,  of  course,  thai  they  were  the 
greatest  writers  w  lio  b.id  ever  employed  the 
luiglish  language;  nobody  contested  that. 
He  read  Walter's  verses  white  Mrs.  Kncpp, 
the  actress,  was  dre!>sing,  because  "I  had 
no  otlier  pastim  '  \\  hen  Cowley's 
r^rw'f  tipon  SiVittil  OtViJw'orfs  appeared 
in  1663,  iVpys  read  the  lxH»k  as  he 
walked  home  from  Deptford,  with  intelli- 
gence and  curiosity,  exactly  as  the  Solic^to^ 
General  to-day  might,  on  a  railway  journey, 
read  a  new  volume  by  Mr.  .Swinbutne, 
quite  .sure  that  it  would  l>e  the  right  thing 
for  him  to  read.  One  night  in  1665  Pepys 
sat  up  readi»ig  Cowley  in  order  to  soothe 
his  head  from  bu•^iness.  How  one  recog- 
nises the  old,  unchanging  view  of  the  best 
poetry  used  as  a  safe  narcotic! 

In  my  o[)inion,  we  lose  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity of  comprehending  the  print  i pics 
which  rcL;iil,it<  d  Pepys' taste,  by  the  circuni- 
stanf^e  ih.it  llie  "Journal  "  cio^c;  um-i-H^n  in 
enable  us  to  observe  hisaltuude  to  l)ryden. 
lo  no  case  is  his  criticism  more  sound  than 
in  the  few  and  late  instances  in  w  hich  he 
dwells  on  this  poet,  who  was  only  tardily 
coming  into  prominence  when  P.  [iys  ( losr-d 
his  confessions.  My  own  convietion  is  liiat 
Dryden  a{jpealed  to  Pepys'  taste  more 
exactly  than  any  other  writer  did,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  .Secretary's  outlook  on 
literature  may  have  been  modified  later  on 
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by  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  and 
critic.  This  is  conjecture,  but  I'c|)ys'  few 
references  to  Dryden  are  very  interestin:^. 
He  loathed  The  Wiid  Gitllant,  nnd 
wliat  he  says  in  censure  of  it  is  perfe<'tly 
just.  Vet  when  Dryden  published  the 
Aintus  Mirabilis,  Pepy.s  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognise  lliat  tliis  is  "a  very 
good  poem."  lie  was  extremely  fond 
of  The  JiiJittn  Emperor^  with  its  gorgeous 
scenes  and  iv.ellilluous  versification,  and 
he  saw  it  acted  over  and  over  again  with 
never-failing    gusto.     He    thought  The 


and  acute,  and  they  wouUl  have  been 
sincere  as  woll. 

The  sincerity  of  Pei)ys,  indeed,  is  what 
endears  him  to  us  all,  and  it  is  part  of  his 
delightful  mental  honesty  to  be  ready  to 
set  down,  against  himself,  whatever  passes 
through  his  thoughts.  It  would  Ix:  an 
injustice  to  represent  him  as  self-satisfied 
about  his  literary  taste;  he  was  merely 
conscious  that  he  liked  some  things  and 
disliked  others,  and  it  was  not  in 
him  to  [)retend  to  like  what  he  dis- 
liked.     Never    was   a   man   more  free 
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Maiden  Queen  was  "  one  of  the  l>est 
plays  I  ever  s;iw,"  and  indeed,  in  that 
artificial  class,  it  is  an  e.\(juisite  thing.  Hut 
I'epys  very  justly  could  not  bjar  The 
Moek  Astroloi^er,  allh(»u;^h  Dryden  was 
now  famous  and  a  favourite  at  Court.  He 
blamed  the  play  for  its  thinness,  and  for 
the  facile  way  in  which  the  plot  was  bor- 
rowed, and  he  was  perfectly  right.  It 
appears  to  me  that  I'epys  was  accurately 
attuned  to  appreciate  and  to  follow  llij 
genius  of  Dryden,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  his  record  st(»])s  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  poet's  great  career.  His  com- 
ments on  it   would    have   been  cordial 


from  intellectual  snobbishness.  But  he 
was  jirepared  to  regret  his  own  defects 
of  taste,  if  you  insisted  upon  it,  and  once 
he  said  a  fine  thing  about  contemporary 
literature: — "Good  writers  are  not 
admired  by  the  present  age,  Ixjcause 
there  are  but  few  in  any  age  that  do  mind 
anything  that  is  abstruse  and  curious  .... 
the  generality  of  mankind  pleasing  tliem- 
selves  in  the  easy  delights  of  the  world,  as 
eating,  drinking,  hunting,  and  fencing." 
To  this  class  -the  barbarians — our  active, 
cajKible,  far-spreading*  I'epys  certainly  did 
not  belong.  lJut  unless  books  and 
authors  amie  close  up  to  him,  within  the 
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circle  thai  his  daily  duties  brushed,  he  had 
not  much  to  say  to  them.    And  if  we 
pursue  our  obscr\'ations,  this  time  among 
the  great  prose-writers  of  the  age,  we  come 
upon   some   odd    revelations.  Wilkins' 
sermons  made  no  inipression  upon  I'epys 
at  all ;  after  hearing  him  preach,  Pepys 
goes  a  second  time,  "  I  having  never  heard 
him,"  he   says,  for- 
getting the  previous 
occasion,  and   it  is 
long   afterwards,  as 
a   man   of  science, 
not    as    a  divine, 
that  Wilkins  begins 
to  impress  him  as  a 
force.       The  great 
rlictoricians   of  the 
past  generation  arc 
nothing    to    iVpys ; 
even  Jereniy  'I'aylor 
is    not  mentioned 
once.       Hut    "  the 
famous  Tom  KulL-r  " 
is   a    favourite,  be- 
cause   I'epys  knew 
him  personally.  \"e: 
here    his  indepen- 
dence  asserts  itself. 
He  evidently  thought 
Fuller    a  garrulous 
old  soul ;  there  is  a 
touch   of  conte:npt 
in  his  repurt  of  their 
con  vers;it  ions.  Hut 
he    rec*>gnises  his 
great  literary  merit ; 
he     buys  I'ullcr's 
lM)oks,     and  reads 
them  aloud  in  the 
evenings, 

I'epys  was  [)re- 
eminently  an  objec- 
tive ma:i.  He  was  almo.st  abnormally 
sensitive  to  visualised  ideas.  He  looked 
eagerly  out  upon  the  coloured  show  of  life 
— lookeil  out  upon  it  as  a  near-sighted  man 
docs,  bending  forward,  and  making  a  close 
inspection  of  each  object  as  it  jxisses 
within  the  range  of  his  vision.  It  is  thus 
that  we  see  I'epys  leaning  out  of  his  window, 
"every  day  bringing  in  a  fresh  sense  of 


the  pleasures  of  my  present  life."  It  is 
often  said  that  he  shows  no  sign  of  literary 
ambition.  This  is  not  quite  true.  When 
he  was  at  (^inibrid^e,  in  1654,  he  wrote 
a  romance,  called  /.tn-e  a  Cheat  ;  this 
was  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  Trench 
novels  of  chivalry,  which  were  then  just 
coming  into  fashion.    In  1664,  he  read  the 
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M.S.  over,  and  tore  it  up,  although  he  still 
"  liked  it  very  well,  and  wondered  a  little 
at  myself  at  my  view  at  tijal  lime  when  I 
wrote  it,  doubling  that  I  cannot  do  so  well 
now  if  I  would  try."  This  may  be  called 
the  very  negative  of  ambition,  but  in  the 
winter  of  166S,  Coventry  jjroposes  to  him 
to  write  a  "  Hi.story  of  the  late  War  with 
Holland,"  and   this,    I'epys  says,  "suits 
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mightily  with  my  genius."  Hy  and  by  wc 
find  the  scheme  has  become  modi  lied,  and 
in  March,  1669,  he  is  diligently  making 
researches  for  a  "History  of  the  English 
Navy."  He  is  still  doing  this  to  the  end, 
and  it  adds  to  our  annoyance  at  the  pre- 
mature close  of  the  "  Journal "  that  we  do 
not  know  how  he  is  getting  on. 

But,  even  here,  it  is  less  as  a  professional 
author  than  as  Clerk  of  the  King's  Ships 
that  we  find  Pepys  making  these  interesting 
investigations ;  after  all,  too,  they  came  to 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  niemo- 
randa  "  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Royal 
Navy,"  a  sjK'cimen  of  which  ap[>eared 
anonymously  in  1690.  The  extreme  curi- 
osity which  the  character  of  Pepys  awakens 
has  not  yet  encouraged  anyone  to  print  his 
Navalia,"  in  which  even  the  .Vdmiralty 
seems  to  take  but  a  languid  interest. 
"  The  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  "  is,  in 
short,  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
masterpieces  which  men  are  supposed  to 
be  producing  all  their  lives,  and  at  their 
deaths  are  found  not  to  have  begun. 
Mr.  Whcatlcy  has  admirably  defined  the 
attitude  of  Pepys  when  he  says  that  he  was 


an  "  intelligent  intjuirer  whose  business  was 
tile  [jublic  service,  but  whose  amusement 
was  general  knowletlge. "  In  this  capacity, 
moving  with  appreciation  and  curiosity 
amitng  people  who  were  writing  solid 
books,  it  was  convenient  and  amusing 
for  Pepys  also  to  Vjc  supposed  to  be 
preparing  something  for  publication.  It 
was  like  a  badge  or  a  ticket ;  it  admitted 
him  to  the  best  mental  society.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  decoration. 

.\nd  so  we  come  Iwck  to  what  Coleridge 
said,  that  Pepys  was  "a  pollard  man."  We 
have  examined  a  few  of  his  pronounced 
opinions  upon  literature,  and  we  have  seen 
how  thoroughly  they  justify  the  symbol. 
They  present  to  us  a  man  without  a  top, 
that  is  to  say,  without  exceptional  and 
superlative  gifts  of  imagination,  which  lift 
him  alx)ve  his  fellows,  but  broadly-branching 
out  and  densely-leaved  "from  the  upper 
trunk,"  that  is  to  say  a  peculiarly  rich  and 
sensitive  and  full  example  of  the  ordinary 
culture  of  his  day,  superimposed  on  an 
energy  and  a  practical  cajucity  which  were 
extraordinary  then  and  would  be  rare  at 
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any  epoch    It  is  b\  cstimatmg  his  qualities  abow  his  fellows,  iior  a  man  who  is  to  be 

at  their  ri-!it  \aluc  that  wt-  prcjKirc  our-  descrilk-il  us  in  any  sense  ordinary  or  lium- 

selvcs  best  tor  the  delightiul  privilege  of  <1ritm  or  a  riiilt^ltiK  .  I>u(  a  very  l>ii!!i  int 

accompanying  this  entertaininy  diarist  in  and  syin|>aihetic  specimen  01  the  rank  and 

his  variegated  experiences.   To  do  this,  so  file  of  public  men  immersetl  in  the  conduct 

as  to  get  the  maximum  of  proHt  from  them,  of  aflairs,  yet  indifferent  to  nothing  which  is 

we  ought  to  re.  ngm'se  that  our  companion  recognised  as  being  part  of  the  intellectual 

i.s  not  a  man  of  exceptional  genius,  suiring  ornament  of 


il-         II         II  .»l  llic  IjlJlf  Wis  tlius.  Mil  Uuiiij.  ali<T  Ij.iih;  (liMurbCil 

by  iin  l.uta  I.iinbiri.  Wits  birly  reianied  to  Ht  a^aan.  The  oKiccn  of  the 
Anil)  all  forccil  10  >ielil— Lawson  Ket  Mill  in  tb«  VSkw  and  Monk  b  with  bf« 
Army  in  Scotland.) 


FACSIMIt,E  or  A  PARACRAPH  PROM  THE  DIARV  WRITTEN 
BV  PEPYS  IX  SHORTHANU. 


THE  LEPRECHAUN 

Br  NORA  GHESSON 

On.W'K  you  seen  the  I.epn  rli  i;!!!  at  darkling  of  the  modii  ? 
O  have  you  seen  the  Lepreeiiaun  a-c)(»uling  fairy  shoon  ? 
Beneath  the  sacred  ihorn-iree  he  sits  and  labours  long, 
And  not  a  bird  in  Ireland  can  better  him  in  son^. 

His  eyes  are  cliangeful-colound  as  any  opal  stone. 
His  mouth  is  sly  and  wistful  with  wisrlom  i!l  his  own  ; 
His  ears  can  hear  the  grass  grow  a  hundred  miles  awav. 
He's  younger  than  to  nioirow,  more  old  than  \eslerday. 

If  \ou  can  catch  the  Ixi-jirri  liaiin  and  keep  him  in  your  hold, 
He'll  show  you  where  lies  humd  a  crock  of  fairy  g(;ld; 
But  >ou  nmst  never  lose  your  grasp  whatever  wile  he  tries, 
Though  you  see  your  cabin  flaming  before  your  very  e)e?.. 
But  if  you  let  him  'stape  yoo,  some  wisdom  you'll  have  won 
By  h(»Iding  wisdom  in  your  hand  beneath  the  moon  or  sun  ; 
Tliough  t'were  only  for  a  momeiu,  and  suddenly  withdrawn. 
(.)  iiave  you  ever  u>el  him,  tlie  red  capped  lA.'prei  haun  ? 
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UIRD'6-EVK  view  of  the  GRANDE  CHAK1KKL.>>E  MON.\.sn.K\. 


THE  MONASTERY  OF  THE  GRANDE 

CHARTREUSE 

By  EDWARD  LEGGE 

The  Illustrations  to  this  article  are  from  "  La  Grande  Chartrcuie."  by  a  Carthusian  Monk,  published  by 

Auguste  C6te,  at  Grenoble,  iu  1884. 

The  Associations  Law  c^tn-<!  the  Afottastie  communities — othettvise  known  as  the  Conjure- 
gations" — the  choice  0/  tuv  evils:  either  they  might  "seek  anlhorinttion"  to  remain  in  their  MonaS' 
teries  under  new  and  stringent  conditions,  or  quit  France  and  abandon  their  properties  to  the  State, 
Very  few  of  tJu  Orders  eUcted  to  "opt'^  for  the  new  r/ginie.  The  large  majority  submitted  to  confis- 
cation and  expulsion,  and  many  sought  refuge  in  England  and  other  countries.  The  Monks  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  locked  themselves  in  their  fortress  and  awaited  expulsion  by  force.  This  took 
place  on  the  29/A  of  April  last.  The  "  O'tnerat  "  of  (he  Carthusians  published  the  amazing  state- 
ment  that  lie  luid  been ' "  approaclted  "  by  the  representative  of  certain  /lolilical  groups  with  the  offer  to 
secure  for  their  Order  immunity  from  the  neio  law  in  consideration  of  a  foymcnt  to  llu  groups  of 
ffio.OOO  !  The  author  of  the  following  pages  describes  his  personal  experiences  of  life  as  it  was  lii-ed, 
until  April  1903,  at  the  celebrated  Monastery,  which  is  easily  reached  from  Aix-les-Hains  and  iirenoble. 


IT  is  raining  hard  as  the  "  Touristes  des 
Alpes,"  chartered  at  Aix-les-Bains,  on 
a  dull  May  morning,  clatters  into  St. 
Lau rent- du- Pont.  Here,  we  exchange  the 
heavy  carriage  for  a  smaller  one,  and  are 
soon  skirting  the  Guiers-Mort,  the  sister- 
stream  of  the  Guiers-Vif,  which  waters  the 
other  slope  of  the  Chartreuse  Mountains. 
We  are  scarcely  en  route,  ere  we  are 
undeceived  as  to  the  actual  locality  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  renowned  liqueur,  which 
is  distilled,  not,  as  many  imagine,  at  the 
Monastery,  but  at  the  large  farm  owned  hy 
the  community  at  l''oun"oirie,  some  seven 
No.  3.   New  Scries.   June.  1903. 


miles  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse  itself. 
Its  manufacture  dates  only  from  the  second 
or  third  decade  of  the  last  century.  In 
1830,  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  Oi 
a  curiosity  in  Dauphiny  ;  in  Paris,  and  even 
at  Lyons,  chartreuse  was  hardly  known. 
At  Kourvoiric,  three  different  kinds  of 
liqueur  are  made — green  and  yellow  char- 
treuse, and  what  is  termed  the  "elixir." 
One  of  the  Monks  superintends  the  distilla- 
tion, but  the  work  is  actually  done  by  arti- 
sans of  the  neighlx)urhood,  each  of  whom 
has  his  specia/itc,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  proportion  of  the  various  ingredients 
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employed,  anil  luiiig  ignornnt  nf  thn 
secret  ot  ihc  manulaciure.  1  lie  biaiuly 
necessarily  used  in  the  distillery,  at  ilic 
entrance  of  the  Desert,  is  never  less  than 
twenty-fivc  years  old;  and  this  is  said  to 
be  the  main  reason  of  the  excellence  of  the 
*•  T'rai'e  "  chartreuse.  An  ex-Monk  set  up 
a  rival  establishment  at  St.  Laurcnt-du-Pont 
some  years  ago^  having,  it  is  said,  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  recipe  by  a  rt/sg  :  but,  good 
as  his  liqueur  may  be,  it  is  not  the 
charueuse-du-couvcnt."  The  duty  paid 
to  the  State  annually,  by  the  Monaster)', 
amounts  to  something  like  two  million 
francs  (;^8o,ooo).  Althoitgb  the  sales  of 
the  liqueiirf?  arc  enormous,  no  actual 
benefit  accrues  to  the  Monks  there- 
from, as  they  are  botmd,  by  statute,  to 
distribute  tiK  whole  of  the  profits  in 
charity. 

Quitting  the  carriage,  and  tramping 
through  the  half-frozen  slush  to  the  ruin 
of  our  boots,  we  have  soon  left  our  fellow* 
tiavellers  so  for  behind  as  to  be  quite 
out  of  sight,  when,  turning  sharply  to  the 
right,  we  skirt  the  walls  of  the  Brobding- 
nagian  pile  nearest  the  road,  and  bait  at  tlie 
great  entrance-gute  which  forms  a  portion 
of  the  principal  Utqade  of  the  Monastery. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  more  thoroughly 
isolated  life  than  that  which  the  Car- 
thusians lead  up  in  these  Dauphiny  fast- 
nesses. As  you  stand  humbly  at  the 
massive  door,  you  look  around  in  vain 
for  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  even 
a  beast  or  a  bird.  From  some  tree  nr 
bush  comes  the  vesper-song  of  a  thrush, 
but  in  the  intervals  of  this  carolling  not 
a  sound  disturbs  the  silence.  Yet  it  is 
here,  well-nigh  surrounded  by  mountains, 
whose  jagged  and  rugged  slopes  are  clad 
in  the  dark-green  pines,  that,  fur  close 
upon  nine  centuries,  those  who  deemed 
the  world  full  of  evil,  and  (as  it  seemed 
to  them)  void  of  good,  have  found  supreme 
.solace  and  consolation  in  the  daily  —nay, 
hourly — worship  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things :  CueuUus  non  fadt  montukum. 
It  may  be  8o;  but  who  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  a  man's  surroundings  do  not 
greatly  tend  to  shape  hi-^  life  ?  'J'he  story 
of  St.  Bruno,  and  of  lh<.>sc'   who  have 


subinittcd  tlu-insih es  to  his  rule  since, 
in  1084,  the  jiioncer -^^nnk  and  his  liand 
ful  ul  companions,  led  by  St.  Hugues, 
Bishop  of  Grenoble,  traversed  the  deserted 
mountains  until  they  reached  **a  wild 
place  called  '  Chartrouse,'  or  'Chartreuse,'" 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  self- 
abnegation  with  whicli  even  Church  records 
have  furnished  us ;  and  that  the  adit  of  St 
Bruno  (if  we  may  so  phrase  it)  has  gone 
on  increasing  "  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  i  inie, '  tliis  mammoth  religious  l^louse 
surely  affords  ample  proof. 

But,  conquering  our  not  altogether 
unnatural  diffidence,  we  give  a  vigorous 
rap  at  tin-  Monastery  knocker  ;  we  hear 
the  jangle  of  keys,  the  heavy  door  swings 
inward,  and  we  are  confronted  by  the 
jovial-faced,  cheery  Monk  who  performs 
the  duties  of  porter  at  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse. The  brown-garbed  Brother  smilingly 
and  courteously  listens  as  we  explain  that 
we  are  merely  the  vanguard,  the  anant- 
{mtrmr^  of  the  little  company  of  pilgrims 
(the  word  plains  seems  to  strike  him 
as  facet  inns,  perhaps  un  peu  pre  tent ieu\ 
whose  arrival  may  be  looked  for  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so ;  then  turns  the 
heavy  lock  a^un,  summons  another  Brother 
by  clang  of  bell,  and  bids  us  follow  him 
arrf>ss  the  courtyard  with  its  fountains, 
whose  plash  sounds  grateful  and  musical 
at  this  sunset  hour.  He  escorts  us  through 
conidors  until  we  are  finally  deposited  in  a 
spacious  ajxirtment,  which,  even  at  the 
first  glance,  promises  well,  fcr  there  is  a 
big  stove,  which,  though  closed,  is  a  cheerful 
object  in  this  glacial  atmosphere,  and  we 
note  with  unconcealed  delight  a  long  table 
covered  with  a  dazzlingly  white  tloth, 
whereat  we  feel  sure  that  supper  will  pre- 
sently be  ser\ed.  Wc  are  in  the  Hotel- 
lerie,  which  has  for  its  presiding  spirit 
a  ruddy-faced  Monk  whose  ix)rtly,  com- 
fortable aspect  would  have  delighted  the 
painter  of  "  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  olden 
lime." 

It  fa  the  "Salle  de  Bourgogne"  in 

which  arc  assembled,  and  we  are  forth- 
with assigned  our  dormitories  — liny  cells, 
nunjbered,  and  offering  little  m  the  shai^e 
of  comfort.     Returning  to  the  Burgundy 
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Hall,  wc  note  this  interesting  placard 
affixed  to  the  wall : 

J   M  J 
Salle  de  Bour;;oj;nc. 
I^s  jours  ordinaires  le  dejeuner  h  8  hrs. 
Lc$  dimanches  et  jours  de  fete  &  7J. 
Lc  diner  i  midi. 
Ijc  souper  A  7  hrs. 


exhilarating  mountain  air,  we  want  no 
further  invitation  to  attack  the  soup,  the 
fish  (carp,  or  tench,  taken  out  of  the 
Monastery  pond  that  afternoon),  pudding, 
custard,  and  cheese,  with  wholesome  red 
wine,  and  the  "  yellow "  or  "  green," 
supplied  (iJ  lih.    There  are  two  refectories 


THE  DESERT,  NEAR  FOURVOIRIE;  ON  THE  ROAD  TO 
THE  GRANDE  CHARTREUSE. 


I.e  nombre  toujours  croissant  des  visitcurs 
ne  nous  linnet  pas  de  k-s  gardcr  au  deU  de 
deux  juurs,  &  moins  qu'ils  nc  vcuillcnt  fairc 
une  rclraite. 

CCRRlkKK,    IMPKIMI-RIK    DE   L'ECOLE  DES 

S..M.» 

On  est  pri^  de  nc  pas  funier  dans  I'int^- 
lieurc  de  la  maison. 

"  Messieurs  les  voyagcurs,  le  souper  est 
■ser\  is  !  "    With  appetites  sharpened  by  the 

*  The  Monks'  School  for  Deaf-and-Dumb  children 
iS<mtA%-\lutt\),  at  Curriero. 


for  the  occupants  of  the  Monastery — one 
used  by  the  lay-brothers  {Fr}res- 
Convers),  the  other  by  the  Monks. 
During  their  meals,  the  latter  do  not 
exchange  words  with  one  another,  but 
listen  to  a  I-atin  "reading,"  recited  by  a 
'*  religious  "  in  one  of  the  "  tones  "  used  at 
Matins. 

The  Carthusians  take  their  meals  in 
common  only  on  Sundays  and  on  certain 
Festivals.    After  supper  on  Sundays,  the 
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Monks  go  to  the  refectory  duor,  eomme 
des  mtndianis  du  Christy  and  receive  a 

small  loaf  from  the  "  Reader,"  who  says 
to  each  of  the  I-'athers,  Rcrjuicscant  in 
pace ! "  the  Monks'  reply  being  "  Amen  ! " 
The  loaf  is  a  two  days'  lUlowance  of  bread ; 
and  the  custom  of  distributtQg  it  on  Sunday 
evenings  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Order.  Originally,  the  Monks  iirenared  a 
portion  of  tlicir  meals  in  their  cells, 
receiving  on  Sundays  from  the 
apensier  a  few  vegetables,  after  "  Nones," 
and  their  bread,  after  "  Vespers." 

The  cell  of  earJi  NTonk  consists  of  three 
rooms,  one  containing  a  tireplace,  a  relic 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfUi  centuries,  when, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Brothers  did  a  little 
cooking  for  themselves,  a  regulation  finally 
abrogated  in  1276;  another  apartment 
serv^  as  a  bedroom  ;  while  between  these 
two  chambers  is  a  Lilliputian  stud> .  The 
bed  b  in  the  form  of  a  press,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  eiglitcL-ntli  i\-ntiiry  had  \v(X)den 
shutters  instead  of  curtains.  'J'hc  ixiilla.-.'.i- 
is  of  coarse  canvas ;  llieie  is  an  ordinary 
bolster ;  there  are  linen  sheets,  and  woollen 
blankets  have  replaced  the  sheep-skins 
formerly  used.  On  one  side  of  the  bed  is  a 
small  oratory,  embellished  by  the  simplfst 
"ornaments,"  before  which  tlie  occupant 
of  the  cell  recites  his  "Office,"  not  even 
omitting  the  numberless  ceremonial  details 
observed  in  du;  Churcli.  .\  LlU  rings,  and 
lo  !  llie  whole  .Monastery  is  instantaneoiis!\- 
metamorphosed  into  a  huge  churcli ;  the 
Monks,  although  sejiarated  from  each  other, 
simultaneously  send  up  to  Heaven  their 
praises  and  their  prayers,  rou'd  ilie  visitor 
peep  into  the  "study"  h-  would  see  nothing 
but  a  table,  a  desk,  and  a  few  books  bor- 
rowed from  the  Monastery  library.  We 
had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  in  the 
rez-de-chaussee  there  is  yet  another  and  a 
larger  room  divided  into  two — one  part 
serving  as  a  rcccpUcle  lor  logs  of  wood, 
and  the  other  as  a  kAoruiinre^  fitted  with  a 
lathe  and  a  carpenter's  bench.  There  is 
also  a  corriclnr.  in  which  the  Monk  takes 
exerrise  the  weather  is  too  bad  to 

allow  ot  his  working  in  his  little  garden, 
which  he  cultivates  assiduously.  St  Fran- 
cois de  Sales  records  that  he  saw  written 


up  in  the  cell  of  Dom  Alphonse  de  Riche- 
lieu, at  Pierre-Chatel,  near  Belley,  these 
two  lines  from  Tibullus,  in  praise  of  the 

solitary  life  : 

Tu  mibi  curaruin  rcquics,  tu  node  vcl  aud 
Lumen,  et  in  soils  tu  mibi  nirba  locis. 

Many  curious  details  arc  to  be  found  in 
a  "  Kalcndarium "  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse ;  and  among  the  founders  and 
donors  «igure  Popes,  Emperors  of  Germany, 
Kings  of  France  and  of  England  (the  latter 
induding  Henry  II.,  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  and  Henry  III),  Princes  of  the 
Houses  of  IvOrr.iinc  and  Savoy  ;  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  Cardmals ;  German 
prelates ;  gra«ds  seigneurs^  like  the  Guises, 
the  Montmorencys,  and  the  Fam^es; 
Presidents  of  the  Grenoble  Parliament, 
fcrlesiastics  of  all  ranks,  "  the  domestic  of 
English  Chartreuse,  John  Sage,  a  ser- 
vant at  Shene  (st'c),  near  London";  and 
the  working  mason  before  alluded  to,  one 
Jean  Merle,  whose  anniversary  is  on  thc 
samc  day  as  thai  of  the  "  tr^s  haut  et  irhs- 
iliusire  Seigneur  Pierre  de  lolcdo,  vice-roi 
de  Naples." 

The  rule  which  forlxds  smoking  withiik 
tile  Metnastery  buildings  may,  perhaps,  to- 
some  ardent  devotees  of  the  "  weed,"" 
appear  rather  arbitrary  ;  most  people,  how- 
ever, will  be  indined  to  regard  the  regula- 
tion as  a  wise  and  wholesome  one,  and  the- 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  yott  may  smoke  to- 
your  heart's  content  in  the  eourtyards  up 
to  nine  o'clock,  when  all  are  expected  lo- 
retire  to  their  bed-chambers. 

The  little  cell  to  which  you  are  consigned 
has  whitewashed  walls,  rather  suggestive  of 
a  prison.  There  is  a  tiny  strip  of  carpet 
on  the  floor  (which  is  mo/  a  wooden  one} 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  but  that  is  the  one- 
and  only  indication  of  comfort  in  the 
apartment.  Of  eonrse,  one  does  not  look, 
lor  luxurious  accouiniodation  111  these  out- 
of-lhe-world  regions  ;  but,  oh,  lor  a  little 
warmth  t  We  naturally  doATed  our  clothes,, 
not  recking  of  the  glacial  temix  rature,  but 
speedily  donned  them  again,  and  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  compose  ourselves  to 
slumber,  i  he  i-ates  were  against  us ;  and 
not  only  the  Fates,  but  the  mattress  (stuflTcd 
with  birch  leaves),  and  the  dining  sheet» 
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(*' (lamp "  is  an  inadequate  description  of 
them),  and  the  icy  air  (which  jK)urcd  in 
through  an  open  casement),  and  the  plash, 
plash  of  the  fountain  in  the  courtyard 
below.  And  then  came  the  rousing-up 
about  eleven  o'clock  :  though,  in  this  con- 
nection, we  can  truthfully  aflirtn  that  on  no 
account  whatever  would  we  have  missed 
that  weirdly  mysterious  Midnight  Ser\ice, 
so  fascinating  in  its  drear  monotony,  and 
so  impossible  to  describe.  If  you  have 
desired  to  be  called,  you  are  aroused  by  a 
thunderous  kno<;king  at  door  after  door  all 


We  sec  a  number  of  figures  hurrying  along 
the  sanctuary,  each  carrying  a  lantern  ;  and 
that  is  all.  In  the  choir  are  fifty-two 
stalls,  the  division  between  each  com- 
pletely isolating  the  good  Brothers — a 
practice  peculiar  to  the  Chartreux, 

The  "  religious  "  prepare  themselves  for 
the  performance  of  the  Office  by  a  few 
moments  of  meditation  ;  then  the  service 
begins,  one  Monk  after  the  other,  standing 
up  in  his  stall,  taking  his  turn  at  chanting 
the  Proper  P.salms  for  the  Day,  throwing 
back  his  hood  at  the  "Gloria  Patri  et  Tilio,'* 


r 


INTERIOR  OF  A  CELL  IN  THE  MONASTERY,  CONSISTING  OF  A  S1TTING-ROO.M, 
I5Ll>-ROOM  WITH    ORATORY,  TINY  STUDY,  AND  WORK-ROOMS  BELOW. 


along  the  corridor ;  and  if  you  have  the 
curiosity  to  peep  out  into  the  gloom,  you 
will  see  a  lay-brother,  lantern  in  hand, 
waking  the  sleepers  in  this  rough-and-ready 
fashion.  Your  best  plan,  then,  is  to  put 
on  your  warmest  overcoat,  slip  into  your 
hoots,  and,  candle  in  hand,  hasten  thnnigh 
the  vaulted  corridors  until  you  arrive  at  the 
gallery  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  guests, 
a  "  tribune  "  of  equal  size,  overhead,  being 
allocated  to  the  domestics  of  the  Monas- 
ter)*, and  others. 

There  is  not  a  soul  in  the  Church,  our- 
selves excepted.  It  is  pitch  dark,  save 
for  the  ruby  gleams  cast  by  two  hanging 
lamps,  one  at  either  end  of  the  building. 


which  is  recited  in  unison,  all  bending  low. 
The  "  Gloria,"  it  may  be  pointed  out,  as 
a  striking  jx'culiarity  of  the  chanting  in  the 
Monastery  Church,  is  taken  more  slowly 
than  the  other  verses.  After  the  chanting 
of  every  two  or  three  Psalms,  a  .Monk 
ascends  the  little  pulpit  in  the  nave  and 
reads  aloud  one  of  the  Lessons  for  the 
Day,  during  which  ihc  others  draw  a  slide 
over  their  lanterns  and  listen  with  the 
grciitesl  attention  to  the  words  which  they 
know  by  heart. 

The  first  part  of  the  service  ("  Matins  ") 
ended,  every  light  is  extinguished,  or,  rather, 
disappears,  and  all  prostrate  themselves  in 
their  stalls  in  humble  and  profound  adora- 
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tion.  This  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
service.  A  silence  as  of  death  reigns,  and 
the  veriest  IMiilistine  is  more  or  less  moved 
by  the  character  of  the  scene,  so  different 
to  anything  he  can  possibly  have  witnessed 
before.  For  quite  five  minutes  not  a  sound 
is  audible  ;  one  seems  to  be  "  alone,  alone, 
all-all  alone  "  in  the  darkness.    And  then 


the  Antiphonaire),  large  enough  for  three 
to  recite  from ;  and  what  has  surprised  us 
is  the  absence  of  music,  for  the  Monks 
have  no  organ.  The  Liturgy  in  use  is  that 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  (iuigues,  in 
his  Couiumes,  notes  that  the  Carthusian 
rite  is,  in  the  main,  the  monastic  rite,  "  cum 
ceteris   monachiis    multum,    ma.\ime  in 


It 


THE  GREAT  CLOISTKR  OF  THE  MONASTERY,  OVER 
I  GOO  FEET  LONG. 


you  hear,  and  are  a  little  startled  by,  a 
series  of  sharp  clicks,  betokening  the 
shooting  back  of  the  lantern  slides  ;  once 
more  the  pale  rays  of  light  gleam ;  and 
the  second  part  of  the  Night  Office  is  com- 
menced —  the  chanting  of  "  Lauds," 
followed  by  the  reciting  of  the  "  Angelus." 

Peering  through  the  gloom,  we  have 
obserN'ed  that  the  .Monks  have  chanted  the 
Psalms  out  of  a  folio  volume  (they  call  it 


ps;dmodia  regulari,  Concordes";  while 
much  of  it  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
"  Lyonnais,"  and  the  "  Mass "  is  almost 
entirely  taken  from  the  old  "  Grenoblois." 
Simplicity  apj>ears  to  have  been  the  great 
object  aimed  at,  with  an  emancipation  from 
cut-and-dried  formularies,  very  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  the  Monks  are 
slaves  to  tradition  in  so  many  other  par- 
ticulars.   Whatever  may  be  its  precise 
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technical  character,  the  outside  world  will, 
like  oundves,  regard  the  Carthusian  chant 
as  very  similar  to  the  "Gr^orian  plain- 
song"   so   mach  favoured  by  English 

Ritualists. 

But  the  Monastery  clock  strikes  Two, 
and  the  Midnight  Service  is  over.  There 
is  a  general  exodus,  each  Monk,  lantern 

in  hand,  speeding'  to  his  cell ;  not  to  sleep, 
however,  until  h'-  has  recited  several 
prayers  in  his  Utile  oratory,  it  we  could 
glance  into  those  comfortless  rooms,  we 
should  see  their  occupants  lighting  a  small 
fire,  and  stamping  up  and  down  the  ice- 
cold  chamber,  in  the  desperate  end&ivuur 
to  ttiaw  themselves.  This  three  hours' 
service  is  so  trying  that  it  affects  even  the 
most  robust,  and  produces  pains  and  aches 
which  too  often  develop  into  incurable 
stifTncss  of  the  joints,  rheumatism,  and 
other  maladies,  not  seldom  shortening  the 
lives  of  these  zealous  religionists. 

A  week  would  be  too  short  a  time  to 
remain  at  the  Monastery  for  those  who 
desire  to  have  more  than  a  Hying  glimpse 
of  all  the  beauties  ol  the  viciiiily,  and  ot 
alt  the  things  of  interest  within  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  the  most  notable  of  the  latter 
being  the  Libran,',  the  Chapel  of  St.  I»uis, 
and  the  Sa/Ze  Ju  Chaptlrc.  I'he  former 
contains  some  six  thoasand  volumes,  as 
against  3,580  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
of  1790.  The  fire  of  1676  destroyed 
innumerable  precious  manus;cnpts,  the 
work  of  the  patient  Monks  century  after 
century ;  and  those  which  Dom  Lc  Masson 
collected  subsequently  U>  that  catastrophe 
were  removed  to  the  Grenoble  .Municipal 
Librar)",  of  which  they  now  form  the  most 
conspicuous  feature.  Historical  interest 
attaches  to  the  portraits  of  the  Superiors- 
General  of  the  Order,  sixty-five  in  number 
at  die  date  of  our  vi'>it,  of  whom  two  were 
Germans  (St.  Ikuno  and  Jean  de  Cri  (Ten- 
berg),  five  Italians,  two  Spaniards ;  one  was 
a  Swiss,  one  a  Belgian,  and  two  were 


Dutchmen — all  the  others  being  French 
In  the  Ckapet&  dts  Herts  diere  are  two 
pictures  which  English  visitors  will  view 

with  painful  interest,  for  they  represent  the 
tortures  inflicted  upon  the  Carthusian 
Monks  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  community  suffered  severely  during 
the  Great  Revolution.  The  National 
Assembly  decreed  their  expulsion  on  the 
?3th  of  Se{)tember,  1792.  The  date  fixed 
lor  the  evacuation  of  all  the  religious 
houses  in  France  was  the  ist  of  October; 
but  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  occupants  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
who  were  accorded  a  fortnight's  grace, 
'i'hat  brought  them  to  "the  morrow  of  the 
octave  of  the  festival  of  St  Bruno,"  and  on 
that  date  the  last  Mass  was  sung,  the 
"Office "being  th.it  for  the  19th  Sunday 
after  Trinity.  \'ery  touching  is  the  story 
of  this  final  service.    At  the  moment  of 

the  Post-Communion  "  the  Monks  nused 

their  voices,  exckisming  in  unison,  "  O 

God,  Thou  hast  commanded  me  to  observe 
Thy  laws  perfectly.  May  the  path  that  I 
am  about  to  follow  lead  me  to  the  com- 
plete fumiment  of  Thy  holy  wiU  I"  With 
this  "the  books  were  closed,  the  voices 
were  hushed,  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
1084,  the  solitudes  of  the  Chartreuse 
ceased  to  echo  with  the  praises  of  the 
Lord.  After  the  Mass,  Dom  Marcel 
Liottier  and  Dom  Michel  Poncet  donned 
their  monastic  gar!)  and  ii.ok  the  road  to 
Lyons.  \  holy  friendship  had  united 
them  in  the  cloister:  misfortune  could  not 
separate  them  on  their  return  to  the 
world,  and  they  walked  together  to  the 
scaffold  on  the  5th  of  April,  1794." 
Dom  Pierre  Brisard  was  drowned  at 
Nantes.  Six  other  Chartreux  were  guillo- 
tined at  Lyons.  Dom  Antelme  died  of 
grief  and  misery  in  his  dungeon  on  the 
1 2th  cjf  January,  1794;  nevertheless,  his 
body  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution 
and  decapitated. 
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THOiVlAS  HARDY 


By  HENRY  \ 

TO  compare  the  man  who  has  created 
such  poignant  scenes  of  pity  and 
terror  as  the  meeting  of  Troy  and  Bath- 
sheba  over  Fanny's  coffin,  or  the  discovery 
of  Tcss  at  Stonehenge,  or  Knight  clinging 
to  the  sea-pinks  upon  the  cliff  without  a 
name,  or  }\n\c  and  Sue  turning  back  un- 
nmrried  from  the  altar— to  compare  such 
a  writer  with  so  undramatic  a  poet  as 
^^"()rlls\v()^th  mav  .seem  .strange,  but  the 
comparison  is  inevitable.  'I'he  rescniblaiice 
has  little  to  do  with  the  obvious  love  of 
both  for  the  face  of  external  nature,  and 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  all  her  aspects 
in  beneficence  or  desolation.  It  is  not 
here  their  secret  lies.  In  spite  of  their 
country  life  and  country  themes,  nritlu  r  nf 
them  has  any  connection  with  idyilic  art. 
To  them  nature  is  not  the  home  of  pretti- 
ness  and  rustic  peace,  anil  tin.  ir  nun  and 
women  have  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  nymphs  and  swains.  Both  love  the 
mankind  that  lies  close  Ui  \hc  breast  of 
earthi  and  is  as  truly  sprung  from  her  as 
the  grass  and  trees.  In  spring  of  man- 
kind, they  never  lose  sight  of  this  ancient 
world,  so  full  of  strange  history,  so  full  of 
unconscious  influences  and  associations, 
which  for  generations  have  nurtured  the 
children  of  men  and  form  the  melting  of 
their  lives.  But  nature  witliout  mail  to 
them  is  valueless  and  unmeaning,  and  even 
among  men  of  low  estate  it  is  for  the 
aristocracy  of  [xassion  that  they  are  ever 
seeking — "the  aristocracy  of  passion,"  to 
use  I'atcr's  fine  phrase  for  the  true  patent 
of  nobility. 

In  all  Thomas  Hardy's  work  there  is 
something  of  the  grave  simplicity  of  places, 
like  his  W'essex,  where  man  lias  lived  long 
in  close  relationship  to  earth  and  the  seasons. 
Most  of  his  characters  have  grown  to  Ijc 
what  thev  are  bv  slmv  and  gradual  chanties, 
like  the  woods  or  the  surface  of  the  downs. 
They  are  deep-rooted  in  hxoff  traditions  of 
the  gcncrati(jn>  which  have  passed  and  left 
them  there.  At  first  sight  they  may  appear 
rather  emotionless,  or  at  least  stoical,  as 
well  as  solid.  Their  interests  and  difficulties 
lie  in  the  normal  lot  of  mankind,  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning  and  is  now.  They  have 
the  lialf-unconsaous  humour  and  deliberate 
speech  of  men  who  liave  time  to  observe 
the  hours,  and  to  whom  tlie  world  has  not 
been  narrowed  by  journeys  and  removals 
through  hurriedly-shifted  srenr;;.  Amid  all 
their  drama  of  events,  we  hear  singularly 
•So 


.  NEVINSON 

little  exclamation  of  joy  or  sorrow,  and 
hardly  any  wailing  or  excessive  grief.  Little 
fiiss  is  made  over  birth  and  death  and  the 

fortunes  that  may  come  between.  The 
earth  turns  upon  her  ancient  r(jund,  man 
appears  upon  her  surface  to  run  his  course, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  trilobite  that  died 
minimis  of  years  ago  stare  from  the  rock 
into  the  eyes  of  the  dying. 

"Go  qulttly,"  says  Old  ^Villiam  to  the 
choir  in  the  darkness  of  Christmas  Eve. 
"Go  quietly,  so  as  to  strik'  up  all  of  a 
sudden,  like  spirits."    And  it  is  by  the  very 
quietude  of  their  surroundings  that  Hardy 
secures  success  when   the  spirits  of  his 
creation  strike  up  all  of  a  sudd^.    I'or  into 
this  quiet  atmosphere  nf  nnrient  life  he 
loves  to  introduce  a  .soul  touched  from  its 
birth  by  something  alien,  something  that 
reaches  out  into  a  world  of  different  cxpi  ri- 
cnce,  whether  lor  delight  or  .spiritual  need 
Deep  in  such  souls  lies  some  trace  of  pre- 
cious hut  ]xriIous  .sulislanec,  like  the  thin 
vein  of  gold  which  is  nut  used  for  its  own 
sake,  and  spoils  the  building-stone  for  use. 
In  all  the  four  great  tragedies  we  find  it  so — 
in  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  "  The 
Return  of  the  Native,"  "Tess,"  and  "Jude" ; 
and  so  it  is  in  "A  Pair  of  lilue  Eves," 
"The  Mayor  of  Casterliridge,"  ami  "'TIic 
Hand  of  Llhelberta,"  which  come  but  luile 
IkjIow  those  other  four.    As  Lionel  Johnson 
.said  in  his  **  .\rt  of  Thoma«:  ITardy  "  (that 
mod  1  of  great  criticism  written  by  one  st> 
young  and  SO  soon  to  die):  "The  one 
characteristic  scene  is  the  great  down  by 
night,  with  its  dead  in  their  ancient  graves 
and  its  lonely  li\  ing  figure."   No  writer  has 
so  i)enetrating  a  sense  of  place;  the  earth 
and  sky  which  surround    his    men  and 
women  claim  ihcni  as  bone  ol  their  bone ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  in  that  lonely  living 
fi_f;urc  that  the  interest  centres.  Ix)ncly, 
not  merely  in  the  face  of  nature,  it  moves, 
but  lonely  among  its  fellow  men,  impetu- 
otisly  seekinjj  its  true  kin  and  its  true  star, 
tune  after  time  mistaken  and  beguiled,  and 
seldom  finding  what  it  seeks,  or  finding  it 
too  early  or  too  late. 

With  a  strength  of  construction  that  has 
been  rightly  called  architectural,  Hardy 
shows  us  the  devclopnicnt  of  a  soul  like 
this.  Character  is  fate,  and  link  by  link 
from  its  small  beginning  we  see  the  latelul 
chain  of  character  wrought  out.  The  end 
is  often  sorrow,  and  the  finer  the  workman- 
ship, the  deeper  the  gravity,  and  latterly 
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SARAH  GRAND 


SOME  fifteen  years  ago,  there  arose 
in  our  midst  a  type  of  womanhood 
which  at  once  provoked  discussion  and 
opposition.  The  name  given  to  the  type 
by  both  friends  and  cncmir^  was  "The 
New  Woman,"  and  the  note  ot  this  lady's 
being  revolt  against  the  dominion 
hitherto  exercised  by  man.  She  claimed 
the  right  to  live  her  own  life  in  her  own 
way,  and  she  gave  practical  eflect  to  her 
claim  by  her  words  and  deeds.  She  said 
and  did  many  wild  things,  but  she  gained 
notable  victories.  Wisely  or  unwisely, 
**the  man  in  the  street "  for  a  long  time 
regarded  Mrs.  Grand  us  the  leader  of  this 
revolt.  She  certainly  obtained  the  credit 
for  all  the  foolish  acts  committed  by  ber 
followers,  and  she  heisclf  lias  complained 
in  public  that  she  has  been  misrepresented 
by  the  newspapers  as  thinking  "all  men 
ohj\Ttional)le,  all  marriages  failures,  all 
English  girls  unmannered."  We  believe  it  is 
an  historic  fact  that  Mrs.  Grand  once  said 
that  a  certain  type  of  man  ou;^^ht  to  be  ■ 
slapped,  and  a  veiy  slight  acquaintance  ; 
with  her  novels  will  convince  the  reader 
that  she  is  fighting  only  a  type  and  not  the  / 
sex  itself.  ; 

The,  woman  question  dominates  her  i 
novels  ;  she  is  possessed  with  a  uRssage  on  * 
the  sulijcf  t.  and  she  is  a  preacher  first  and^ 
a  story-teller  orily  lor  the  purpose  of  herj 
mission.  One  sees  quite  plainly  that  it  iff 
her  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice  tint  lui ; 
made  her  a  ^tory-tellcr,  and  not  her  interes ' 
in  and  love  for  human  life  as  a  whole.  | 
Mr.  Birrell  once  said  that  when  the  gooa 
Whig  sat  down  to  read  Macaulay's  History  t 
he  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  biad  time  fo^ 
the  Tories.  "It  is  like  the  old  days  (.1 
W.  (  j.  Thai  e's  cricket.  Wr  went  to  .sck- 
the  levialluui  slog  for  si.v,  and  we  saw  it^'" 
So  when  we  take  up  a  novel  of  Mrs.  Grar^d 
we  know  it  is  going  to  be  a  bad  time  fqV 
the  people  who  hold  conventional  views  (^n 
education,  courtship,  and  marriage.  We 
know  we  shall  see  some  tremendous  sli'i:: 
ging,  and  tlie  batting  will  liave  a  certain 
style  aboat  it  as  well  as  power.  '*T^e 
Heavenly  Twins,"  the  book  which  estab- 
lished Mrs.  Grand's  reputation,  is  a  tc^xt 
book  for  the  rebel  woman  who  is  seeking 
release  from  the  standards  of  life  and  con- 
tluel  Hxed  for  'ii  r  (>y  man.  and  as  art  it 
ranks  higher  than  any  of  lier  other  works. 
She  h:is  written  nothing  better  t'han 
The  Tenor  and  the  F.oy "  interlude  in 
that  story;  it  is  a  piece  of  fantasy,  gran- 
diose and  overloaded  with  sentiment, '  but 


nevertheless  full  of  power  and  fine  phrasing. 
The  precocious  child  is  a  favourite  siibjci  t 
with  Mrs.  Grand,  and  she  returns  to  it  in 
*'  The  Beth  Book  "  and  "  Babs  the  Impos- 
sible," but  not  with  the  same  success. 
The  delicate  fancy  which  made  the 
exaggeration  tolerable  in  "  The  Heavenly 
Twins"  is  absent  in  the  later  works,  and 
tl^ie  particular  children  are  neither  attrac- 
tive nor  credible.  We  simply  want  to  whip 
them. 

Mrs.  Grand  has  satire  in  abundance,  but 
it  is  wanting  in  delicacy :  it  is  tOO  ofUsi 
.'iolent  and  unrestrained;  she  laughs,  but 
it  is  the  laughter  of  derision,  not  the  smile 
Which  springs  from  pity  and  sympathy. 
:.-Ier  arrows  are  pointed  enough,  hut  a 
Suspicion  that  the  tips  arc  poisoned  affects 

|our  appreciation  of  the  skill  of  the  archer. 

lOne  can  scarcely  detect  in  any  of  her 
stories  the  hunK)ur  so  akin  to  pathos  that 

■  the  reader  hesitates  between  a  smile  and 
a  teat.  She  holds  her  characters  up  for 
our  ridicule,  and  she  .seems  to  exjiect  us 
to  be  angry  with  their  follies,  and  not  to 
be  amused.  She  creates  a  character  like 
Daniel  Maclure  in  «  The  Beth  Book,"  and 
she  loads  him  with  vices  and  failings  in 
order  to  provide  her  wiili  opportunities  to 
air  her  own  social  theories.  He  is  un- 
pleasant enough  in  all  his  dealings  with 
women ;  why  was  it  therefore  necessary  at 
the  end  of  the  book  to  show  him  up  as  a 
vivisector  as  we!)  '  Tlu  re  seems  an  evident 
purpose  in  the  exaggeration ;  Mrs.  Grand 
is  an  anti-vivisector,  and  wants  to  preach  a 
social  sermon  on  the  subjeel.  And  she 
uses  her  rebel  women,  such  as  Evadne, 
.\ngelica,  Beth,  and  Babs  the  Impossible, 
to  represent  her  own  \ie'.vs  on  life,  and 
thev  are  all  incarnate  Sarah  Grands. 

But  Hlule  we  cannot  justly  describe 
Mrs.  Gran  1  as  .i  great  artist  in  fiction, 
we  may  admire  her  courage,  her  fearless 
treatment  of  delicate  subjects  and  situa- 
tions, and  her  fine  championship  of  her 
fiwn  sex.  .She  represents  the  fighting 
clement  in  "The  New  Woman  Movement," 
and  her  blows  have  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  old  walls  of  convention  and 
superstition.  She  has  interpreted  for  many 
women  the  aspirations  they  have  hitherto 
cherished  in  silence,  and  die  has  stirred  up 
in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  men  an  uneasy 
dissatisfaction  wiili  things  as  they  are. 
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Oo/\   where  all    has  failed." 
oj  words  are  used  by  Mr.  Yeats 
*^his   books,    which   alone  is 
Q^disprove  his  statement.  The 
Q\it  of  literature  from  Ireland  has 
'900.—''^  the  events  of  the  last  twent} 
'.d  there  is  still  a  prophet  to  be 
\o  says  that  the  next  literary  giant 
islands  will  be  one  of  the  fasl 
*/ig  race  of  Irish  Celts.  Especiallv 
*'Aa.tr)-  and  folk-song  is  Ireland  rich. 
fS9j^d  by  Mr.  Yeats,  the  list  includt  s 
'  well-known   names :    Dr.  Douglu'- 
ke,  I^dy  Gregory,  Mr.  George  Moorr, 
.  E."  (Mr.  George  Russell),  'I'.  W.  Ro 
ton,  "Moira  O'Neill"   (Mrs.   Skrim  ). 
^iss   Norah    Hopper    (Mrs.  Chesson), 
Catharine  Tynan  (Mrs.  Hinkson),  Dora 
Sigerson  (Mrs.  Shorter),  and  others. 

Mr.   Yeats'   literary  acti\'ity,  since  he 
gained  a  name  for  the  charm  of  his  writing, 
has   been  no  less  remarkable  than 
versatility.    Poems,  plays,  prose  ;  crilici 
— literar)',    artistic,    and    dramatic ;  tl 
gathering  of  folk-tales,  the  compiling 
anthologies,  and  the  editing  of  other  iK)et 
— in  each  he  has  done  good  work. 

Heginning  with  poems  contributed 
periodicals  in  Dublin  in  1892,  Mr.  Yeat 
published  "The  Countess Cathleen,''  whi 
first  drew  the  attention  of  a  larger  puhl 
than  is  environed  by  the  shores  of  Ireland 
This  book  contains  the  little  dnima  th 
gives  its  name  to  the  book,  and  which  h; 
since  been  acted  in  Dublin — with  thir 
policemen  in  attendance  to  preser>'e  ordc 
— and  the  book  also  contains  a  few  of  ^^ 
Yeats'    most    beautiful    lyrics,  notabi 
"  When  you  are  old  and  gray  and  full 
sleep,"  and  "The  I.ake-Isle  of  Innisfre< 
In  the  next  year,   1893,  besides  writi 
"  The  Celtic  Twilight,"  a  book  of  stran 
and  beautiful  legends,  the  tenor  of  whi 
may  be  guessed  from  the  title  of  the  hoc 
Mr.  Yeats  found  time  to  edit  in  two  fore 
the  works  of  William  Blake,  mystic,  si 
and  poet,  whose  splendid  symbolism  a  i 
strange  philosophy  Mr.  Yeats  has  not  o, 
elaborated    and    explained,    but  lar 
adopted  for  his  own.    Indeed  it  is  har< 
find  five  pages  of  any  of  Mr.  Yeats'  crit^ 
work   which   do   not  contain   some  ' 
quotation    or    illustration   from  Wils 
Hlake.  l 
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TRELANp,  where  all   has  failed." 

I  These  words  are  used  by  Mr.  Yeats 
in  one  of  .his  buok.s,  which  alone  is 
sufficiont  to /disprove  his  sutement.  The 
recent  output  of  literature  from  Ireland  has 
been  one  of  the  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years;  ai^.d  there  is  still  a  prophet  to  be 
found  who  says  that  the  next  literary  giant 
of  our  'ii>lands  will  be  one  of  the  fast- 
vanishing  race  of  Irish  Celts.  Especially 
in  poe;try  and  folk-song  is  Ireland  rich. 
Head'sd  by  Mr.  Yeats,  the  list  includes 
many  well-known  names:  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  Lady  Gregory,  Mr.  George  Moore, 
"A-  (Mr.  George  Russell),  T.  W.  Rol- 
leston,  "Moira  O'Neill"  (Mrs.  Skrine), 
Miss  Norah  Hopper  (Mrs.  Chesson), 
Katharine  Tynan  (Mrs.  Hinkson),  Dora 
ISigerson  (Mrs.  Shorter),  and  others, 

Mr.  Yeats*  literary  activity,  since  he 
gained  a  name  for  the  charm  of  his  writing, 
has  been  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
versatility.  Poems,  plays,  prose  ;  criticism 
— literary,  artistic,  and  dramatic ;  the 
gathering  of  folk-tales,  the  compiling  of 
anthologies,  and  the  editing  of  other  poets 
■ — in  each  he  has  done  good  work. 

Beginning  with  poems  contributed  to 
periomcals  m  Dubim  in  1892,  Mr.  Yeats 
published  "The  Countess Cathleen,"  \v|ii(  h 
first  drew  the  attention  of  a  larger  public 
than  is  environed  by  the  shores  of  Ireland. 
This  book  contains  the  little  drama  that 
gives  its  name  to  the  book,  and  which  has 
since  been  acted  in  Dublin — wuh  thirty 
policemen  in  attendance  to  preserve  orde.- ! 
— and  the  book  also  contains  a  few  of  N^,r. 
Yeats'  most  beautiful  lyrics,  notably, 
"When  you  are  old  and  gray  and  full  jof 
sleep,"  and  "The  Lake-Isle  of  Innisfrcc." 
In  the  next  year,  1893,  besides  writing 
"The  Celtic  Twilight,"  a  book  of  straifge 
and  beautiful  li  L;cnds,  the  tenor  of  which 
may  be  guessed  from  the  title  of  the  botjk, 
Mr.  Yeabi  found  time  to  edit  in  two  forms 
the  works  of  William  Blake,  mystic,  st  er, 
and  poet,  whose  splendid  symbolism  ^  nd 
strange  philosophy  Mr.  Yeats  has  not  only 
elaborated  and  explained,  but  largely 
adopted  for  hi'.-  own.  Indeed  it  is  haril  to 
find  five  pages  ui  any  of  Mr,  Yeats'  critical 
work  which  do  not  contain  some  apt 
(]uotatton  or  illustration  from  William 
Blake. 
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"The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  "The 
Secret  Rose,"  "The  Wanderings  of  OisilH" 
"The  ^Vind  among  the  Reeds,"  "The 
Shadowy  Waters" — the  very  titles  of  Mr. 
Yeats'  books  are  suggestive  of  their  peculiar 
charm,  and  symbolical  of  the  curious  vague 
longings  and*  dreamy  desires  whidi  are 
characteristic  of  the  Celtic  temperament 
And,  as  Rossetti  said  of  the  five  hand- 
maidens of  Mary,  the  Irish  names  with 
which  Mr,  Yeats  peoples  his  books  are  so 
many  "  sweet  symphonies" — Aodh,  Dectora, 
Oisin,  Oona,  Maive,  Forgael,  and  Cuchu- 
lain.  This  poetry  of  sound,  typical  of 
the  sweet  Irish  tongue,  is  part  and  parcel 
of  all  Mr.  Y'eats'  own  work  in  prose  or  in 
verse.  Read  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
in  the  poem  referred  to  above,  "The  Lake- 
Isk  of  Innisfree,"  or  read  thi^  sentence, 
chosen  at  random  from  the  later  edition  of 
"The  Celtic  r\vili<;ht"' :  "I  love  better 
than  any  theor)'  the  sound  of  the  Gate  of 
Ivory  turning  on  its  hmges,  and  hold  that 
he  alone  who  has  passed  the  rose-strewn 
threshold  can  catch  the  glimmer  of  the 
Gate  of  Horn."  Old  Hobbes  says  in  the 
"Leviathan"  that  words  are  the  counters  of 
wise  men  and  tlie  money  of  fools;  which 
means  that  the  wise  man  utters  nothing 
base.  Mr.  Yeats  uses  his  counters  with 
consumniatc  skill  and  charm. 

Lately  some  of  his  shorter  prose  plays 
have  been  acted  in  London,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  by 
nitiubers  of  the  Irish  company  that  origin- 
ally produced  them  in  Dublin  for  the  Irish 
National  The.ttre.  "  Cathlecn-ni-Houli- 
han,"  which  has  been  published  m  London 
for  English  readers,  is  an  all^oryin  one 
act  of  tlie  poNser  of  love  swaved  by  Cath- 
leen-ni- Houlihan — an  ancient  poetic  name 
of  Ireland  herself— over  her  sons ;  wherein 
a  young  man  on  his  bridal-eve  is  called 
away  to  hght  for  his  country.  TAt  Pot 
of  Broth  b  a  comedy,  showing  how  a 
iKggar  obtained  his  supper  by  tricking  a 
miserly  old  peasant  woman  The  Hmr 
Glass  might  be  called  the  Irish  Every- 
man. It  is  a  morality,  showing  the  tenor 
and  repentance  of  the  wise  man.  who  on  a 
sudden  receives  a  divine  nie.ssage  of  ap- 
proaching death,  and  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
if  he  cannot  find  one  who  believes,  in  the 
short  hour  ere  his  death.    Pupil%  wife, 
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chfldren — he  has  taught  them  all  to  believe 

not  what  they  see  not  ;  but  ;i  {K>or  fool  who 
has  begged  pennies  of  him  believes,  for  he 
has  spread  nets  on  the  hills  to  catch  the 
feet  of  angels. 

Before  these  lines  appear,  there  will  have 
been  issued  two  new  books  by  Mr.  Yeats : 
"  Ideas  of  Good  and  IMI,"  a  book  of 
essays,  some  collected  from  magazines, 
some  new;  and  a  prose  five-act  play, 
"  Where  There  is  Nothing."  It  is  a  curious 
talc  of  an  Irish  landowner  who,  from  utter 
weariness  of  artificiality,  gave  up  the  life 
and  laws  of  society,  and  joineil  first  a 
vagrant  band  of  tinkers,  and  afterward  a 
brotherhood  of  monks. 

The  drama,  indeed,  has  of  late  occupied 
much  of  Mr.  \'eats'  thoughts.  He  seeks  to 
reform  not  only  the  writing  of  the  plays, 
but  scenery,  acting,  and  speaking.  Mr. 
Yeats'  theory  of  scenery  i.s  s>inii)!y  the 
massing  of  colours ;  and  we  must  certainly 
praise  any  effort,  such  as  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig's  first  attempts,  to  rejilace  the  gaudy, 
eye-distracting  impossibilities  which  now 
cause  a  play  to  be  described  as  richly 
mounted."  And  amongst  all  our  serious 
actors  and  actresses  there  is  scarcely  one 
—excepting  perha|)s  certain  past  and 
pieaent  members  uf  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson's 
company- — who  knows  how  poetry  should 
be  spoken.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
Mr.  Yeats  and  his  supporters,  including 
Mr.  T.  Stur^e  Moore,  himself  a  writer  of 
poetical  drama  of  excellent  merit,  will  yet 
do  mmfa  to  reoiganise  the  prevalent 
methods  of  s])eakini:,  of  actini;.  and  of 
scenery,  three  reforms  of  which  the  modern 
stage  stands  in  great  need. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


which  had  cast  a  spell  over  Grant  great 
enough  to  blind  him  to  anything  like  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  course  he  meant  to 
take. 

Nor  were  matters  improved  when  a 
special  messenger  from  the  Palace  came  to 
summon  Grant  to  an  audience  with  the 
Sultan  at  noon. 

Noon  was  the  time  we  were  to  have 
gone  to  Maraboukh  Pasha,  and  the  inter- 
view with  him  was  accordingly  {>ostponcd 
until  the  afternoon ;  and  as  we  drove  to 
Vildiz  Kiosk,  I  saw  that  Grant  was  not  in 
a  much  better  frame  of  minfl  or  body  than 
I.  I  was  always  present  at  these  audiences 
with  the  Illustrious  One  as  dragoman,  or 
interpreter — an  intcqjreter  being  necessary 
because  of  one  of  the  idiotic  fallacies  of  the 
most  extraordinary  Court  in  the  world. 
This  particular  fallacy  was  that  His  Majesty 
could  speak  no  language  except  Turkish  or 
Arabic,  whereas,  as  ever}'body  knows,  he 
is  in  reality  an  excellent  French  scholar. 

Neither  of  us  referred  to  the  events  of 
the  previous  day;  and,  indeed,  beyond  a 
few  speculations  as  to  what  the  Sultan 
wanted  to  know,  wc  scarcely  sfX)ke  at  all. 

Vildiz  Kiosk  is  probably  the  most  beau- 
tiful prison,  or  palace,  whichever  you  please 


THE  SHADOW  OF  COD 

THE  disturbing  incidents  of  the  day,  the 
rash  decision  which  Grant  had  an- 
nounced, the  half  sleepless  and  wholly 
anxious  night,  and  too  many  strong  cigars 
consumed  in  my  hours  of  meditation,  ,  to  consider  it,  that  a  coward  ever  built  fur 
combined  to  upset  me  on  the  following  his  own  protection.  Palace  it  is  by  name, 
morning.  I  had  a  fit  of  depression  ac-  but  prison  in  fact,  for  the  ruler  who  has 
companied  by  that  exceedingly  unpleasant  more  personal  power  over  his  subjects  than 
presentiment  of  impending  calamity  which  any  living  monarch  is  so  abjectly  afraid  of 
comes  sometimes  from  a  disordered  liver,  assassination  that  he  never  stirs  out  of  it 
and  sometimes,  one  is  tempted  to  think, 
from  far  subtler  causes. 

I  wished  the  Greek  at  the  bottom  of 
the   Ionian   Sea,  and  could  easily  have 
found  it  in  me  to  curse  the  arts  and  beauty    a  time  as  possible. 
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except  on  certain  State  occasions,  when  he 
is  guarded  by  a  host  of  soldiers,  and  is 
careful  to  rush  through  the  ceremony  at 
headlong  speed  so  as  to  be  away  as  short 
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The  grounds  of  the  Kiosk  are  some 
30»ooo  acres  in  extent,  covering  one  of  the 

ujosi  beautiful  sites  in  the  world,  on  the 
heights  of  sloping  down  to  the  hanks 

of  the  Bosphorus;  and  as  ilic  various  build- 
ings house  several  thousands  of  ix-tjple, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  them,  large 
and  small,  linked  together  by  terraces  and 
gardens  and  Inid^i  s.  The  jialace  itself  is 
surrounded  by  three  rows  of  walls,  and 
between  each  pair  of  them  are  kiosks  m- 
habited,  some  by  officers  of  state,  and 
others  i»y  servants.  There  arc  three  laige 
barracks  with  some  5,000  '.olduT-i,  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  army.  llie  IJareem- 
lik,  the  women's  quarters,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  flower  gardens  within  the  park ; 
and  the  Selamlik,  or  men's  quarters — the 
place  whither  we  wi.ro  going-  is  another 
fine  square  mansiim  with  innumerable 
sjwcious  rooms  and  broad  staircases.* 

It  is  in  this  building  that  His  Majesty 
receives  ambassadors,  other  notabilities, 
and  privileged  visitors,  and  when  we  had 
provetl  our  right  of  entry  to  the  grounds  at 
the  Kulluk  Kapu  -  that  one  of  ihc  three 
gates  which  is  open  all  da)  l(»ng^we  drove 
to  the  Selarolik,  and  amidst  the  salutes  oi 
the  sc«nirics,  the  salaams  of  the  servants, 
and  the  profuse  ceremonial  which  prevails, 
\vc  were  ushered  into  the  August  Presence. 

I  had  been,  as  I  have  said,  a  number  of 
years  in  Turkey,  but  I  had  never  been 
admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  Sultan  until 
Grant's  arrival.  I  louKl  not,  therefore, 
know  much  about  him;  but  he  impressed 
luc  always  not  only  as  a  man  of  excep- 
tionally winning  and  courteous  gtaciousness, 
but  also  as  gifted  with  exceptional  ability, 
tempered  and  op|)ressed,  however,  with  a 
never  al'st-nt  timidity.  J5ut  (or  that  con- 
stitutional tear  lie  would  be  a  great  mail. 

l*hcre  is  a  flattering  proverb  in  Islam 
that  '*Time  stands  still  for  the  Padishah," 
who  therefore  never  grows  old;  and  to 
play  up  to  rh.v  jiart  it  is  .1  cardinal  |K)int  of 
his  etiquette  to  dye  his  hair  and  beard  a 
deep  black.  Hie  eflcct,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  man,  would  be  incongruous  and  ludi- 

•  Tin- rcjdcr  Is  rt  ftritti  lo  Iheartn  lr  on  "  Thr  .Stili.tii's 
Priv.ile  Aj«ar(tnrntv,  "  |utr«.  307  lo  .,14  liicKitivi>,  in  thl» 

iuue  for  aumcrattt  view*  of  the  Vttdic  FaUce  Aud  (round*. 
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crous;  but  there  is  that  in  bis  peisonality 
and  surroundings  which  makes  against  any 

inc<»ngruity. 

In  othr-r  respects — and  indee<l  in  that 
respect  loo — he  is  like  many  another 
European  old  gentleman  of  suave  mannets 
and  dignified  bearing.  He  dresses  almost 
alu'ays  in  the  frock  coat  of  m<xlcni  cut, 
with  his  breast  abla/r  with  on^vr^.  and,  as 
Grant  used  lo  say,  he  is  almost  as  ca.sy  tit 
access  as  the  American  President  himself. 

With  any  guest  of  distinction  or  fovour 
— and  Grant  was  one — he  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  jierfert  rtnirtesy.  He  placed  him 
on  the  sofa  beside  liimself,  lighted  with  his 
own  hands  a  cigarette  and  handed  it  to 
Grant,  took  another,  and  then  disposed 
himself  to  listen  or  to  speak,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Such  attendants  as  were  present 
he  waved  away  out  of  hearing,  and  indrt.  tl 
treated  Grant  with  as  much  suavity  as  if  he 
had  been  a  fellow  sovereign. 

The  only  formality  was  the  use  of  myself 
as  dragoman;  but  even  this  was  ht  .'.  out 
of  the  way  bv  a  suggestion  which  (irant 
had  nude  at  the  I'lrst  interview,  that  he  and 
I  should  speak  French,  not  English,  so  that 
His  Majesty  himself  should  undentand 
c\ery  word  that  jxissed  between  us,  althoqgb 
etiquette  required  that  he  should  apjxar 
ignorant.  Simple  thing  as  it  was,  I  belie\  c 
it  had  much  to  do  with  winning  the  Sultan's 
confidence,  white  it  certainly  suited  his 

convenience,  lu  ransc  it  gave  him  time  to 
consider  liis  re|)ly  while  I  was  getting 
through  with  the  translation. 

Grant's  opinion  of  Abdul  may  be  wonl) 
mentioning,  perhaps.  He  considered  him 
a  man  the  key  to  whose  life  was  fear. 
Ability  to  judge  he  certainly  had,  bc-tween 
go(Kl  men  ai^d  bad,  between  ;.;o(ni  jxilicy 
and  bad  policy,  between  right  jjui  wrong; 
but  pluck  to  back  his  judgment  was 
utterly  kicking.  He  knew  perfectly  welt 
when  he  ought  to  say  yes  or  no  w  ith  all 
the  autocratic  power  that  went  with  either 
decision ;  but  coumge  to  say  the  right 
thing  had  not  be;;n  given  him.  He  would 
listen  to  any  and  every  counsel  of  fear  that 
any  one  could  get  a  chance  of  offering, 
and  whoever  drew  the  most  fear  comj)ellin^ 
picture  had  the  "  Shadow  of  God  '  in  his 
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porkct.  !n  every  word  spoken  to  him, 
every  proposition  made,  and  every  act  and 
deed  suggested,  his  one  instinct  was  to 
estiiiUUe  what  he  had  to  fear  from  it.  In 
the  twenty  years  of  his  reign  this  feeling 
had  grown  and  been  nurtured  iinti!  it  had 
become  a  ruling  passion  on  which  llie 
fkvourites,  parasites,  and  other  innumerable 
court  hAcks  around  him  could  play  so  as 

to  produce  any  harmony  or  disrnrd  they 
pleased.  And  in  that  lay  the  secret  ol  the 
fearsome  acts  of  horror,  oppression,  mas- 
sacre and  foulness  which  have  nude  some 
portions  of  his  reign  read  like  a  phantas- 
magoria of  b!ood. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  the  audi- 
ence was  a  veiy  short  one.  His  Majesty 
wished  to  have  an  account  at  first  hand  of 
the  progress  of  matters,  and  he  listened 
attentively  while  Grant  told  in  French,  and 
I  translated  into  i  urkish,  the  various  steps 
that  had  been  taken. 

"Then  if  they  tell  me  you  are  at  a 
standstill,  they  are  mistaken?"  asked  His 
Majesty,  and  I  translated. 

iell  His  Majesty,"  said  Grunt,  with  a 
smile  of  abounding  contempt  for  the  tale- 
bearers, "  that  .Viiiericaiis  are  never  at  a 
standstill.  I  have  already  spent  millions 
of  dollars  upon  the  preparaiions." 

*'And  when  do  you  leave  Pera  for  the 
Western  Province?" 

"  In  a  sense,  we  have  left  already/'  was 
Graiit's  reply;  "for  much  of  my  work  here 
is  liriisiicd,  and  already  my  agents  are 
taking  possession^  landing  stores,  organ- 
ising arrangements,  sending  out  surveying 
parties,  and  starting  in  to  work  on  the 
spot";  and  this  was  the  j.rrf.ue  to  a 
glowing  (li  srription  of  the  benelits  which 
His  Majesty's  province  would  derive  from 
the  undertaking. 

*'  Vet  you  have  critics  in  some  of  the 
Miiihassies  Mho  are  almost  cneniie'^.  But 
i  irubL  you,  .Mr.  Grant;  you  are  a  man  of 
your  wordl  I  trust  you ;  and  I  shall  sup- 
port you  through  all,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  y«n;." 

I  could  liave  wished  that  His  Majesty 
had  omitted  that  expression  of  confidence, 
for  it  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  as  I 
thought  of  the  new  turn  of  Grant's  plans ; 


and  Grant  himself  did  not  like  it  any  more 
than  L 

"  It  made  me  fed  real  mean,"  he  aiid, 

with  a  frown,  when  I  referred  to  it. 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  took  the  trouble 
to  send  for  you  to  the  Palace  just  to  say 
that?"  I  asked. 

He  wanted  to  know  what  progress  we 

were  making." 

"  My  dear  Cyni*;,  you  will  never  know 
the  East.  1  he  very  lact  tluit  he  plunged 
headlong  into  tlie  question  of  the  progress, 
listened  so  attentively  to  every  word  you 
said  and  was  so  {oofoundly  interested, 
shows  that  that  was  not  his  motive  for 
the  audience.  He  has  heard  sometliing, 
and  he  sent  to  put  you  on  your  honour. 
Now,  what  can  be  have  heard  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  No,  no  ;  someone's 
been  talking  down  the  plan  and  nie,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  the  truth.    I  hai's  all." 

"It's  more  comfortable  to  think  so,  I 
daresay,  and  I  hope  you're  right.  Don't 
you  think  his  spies  can  keep  him  posted 
as  to  our  progress?  It  h  not  that  they 
know  too  little  in  that  direclion,  I  fear,  but 
that  they  know  too  much  in  another,  and 
may  have  given  him  a  hint.  That's  the 
best  of  this  delightful  land — it  is  so  con- 
sistently not  just  what  you  think  it  is.  But 
what  call  he  liave  heard,  and  how,  and 
from  whom  ?  Frankly,  I  don't  like  it." 

"No  one  knows  anything  except  you 
and  nic — and  one  other." 

There  was  a  momentary  hesitation  in 
speaking  of  the  Greek. 

"Plenty  know  who  are  inmates  of  the 
White  House."  He  shook  his  head  and 
frowned  irritably. 

"Well,  I'm  not  responsible  for  the  plot, 
and  my  diief  part  in  it  will  be  to  save 
his  life." 

With  a  man  who  could  talk  sophistry 
of  this  kind  in  order  to  quiet  his  own 
thoroughly  live  judgment  it  was  no  use  to 
aigue;  so  I  made  no  rciAy,  and  for  the 
test  of  the  drive  back  gave  myself  up  to 
my  thoughts. 

Grant  went  strat.:lit  to  Haidec,  I  think, 
and  told  her  what  hud  passed  at  Yildiz 
Kiosk,  and  he  must  also  have  told  her  the 
pith  of  my  interview  with  him  on  the 
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ine<^mg  day,  for  when  I  was  sitting  in 

my  office  waiting  for  ihe  hour  of  the  inter- 
virw  with  Maraboukh  Pasha,  I  was  not  a 
htlle  suq>riscd  to  see  her  enter  the  room. 

"May  I  come  in?"  she  s.iid,  with  a 
smite.  **I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Mr. 
Orniesby." 

"Certainly;  why  not?  Let  me  put  yon 
a  chair,"  and  I  rose  and  did  so,  taking  care 
tJut  her  face  should  be  to  the  light. 

"You  will  think  this  a  strange  step  of 
mine?"  she  asked  as  she  sat  down. 

"Pretty  women  do  strange  things  with 
impunity,  mademoiselle.  ' 

*'  Ah,  you  do  think  it  strange  then,  and 
stranger,  ik>  doubt,  diat  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  of  Mr.  Grant's  sister?" 

"I  should  very  much  rather  you  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  said  firmly. 

*'  But  I  want  you  to  help  me  in  making 
peace  between  brother  and  sister."  She 
spolce  with  the  utmost  sweetness,  and  with 
a  little  gesture  to  indicate  her  pain  and 
regret  for  what  had  occurred. 

"That  I  would  do  very  willingly,  but 
unfortunately  I  have  already  tried  and  have 
failed.  Your  influence  with  Grant  can, 
however,  succeed,  I  am  sure.  Shall  I  ask 
him  to  come  here?"  And  I  rose  as  if  to 
summon  a  messenger ;  but  she  checked  me 
so  quickly  that  I  gathered  this  was  a  pie- 
text  for  the  inter\'iew  and  not  her  real 
object.    I  made  a  little  further  experiment. 

I  think  it's  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  take 
in  this  way  an  insult  so  publicly  oflered  and 
to  forget  what  most  womtn  would  consider 
a  bitter  hutuiliation."  I  emphasised  the 
terms  insult  and  humiliation,  and  although 
she  controlled  her  features  so  far  as  to 
smile,  her  eyes  fiashed  angrily  and  her 
hands  denched.  My  experiniciit  answered. 
I  know  how  a  Greek  usually  forgives  an 
insult 

"  Miss  Grant  dislikes  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
do  not  know  why.   I  have  done  her  no 

harm." 

"  She  does  not  like  your  influence  with 
her  brother,  mademoiselle,  and  the  change 
in  the  plans  here  which  you  have  made." 

"And  you?"  She  was  not  so  good  an 
actress  as  I  thought  She  was  too  impul- 
sive; and  the  eag^r  tone  of  the  flashing- 


question  told  me  vety  easily  that  this  was 
the  reason  of  the  interview.    I  saw  no 

cause  for  misleading  Iier. 

"I  do  not  like  it  either.  I  believe  it  will 
ruin  my  friend's  plans." 

"And  why?" 

"We  have  kept  free  from  plots  and 

politics  so  far — the  only  safe  course,  in 
my  opinion,  for  men  of  business  in  this 
country." 

"But  you  do  not  understand  This 
Abdul  Hamid  will  break  faith  with  you ; 
ymi  are  not  safe  for  an  hour  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  does  to-day  the  very  things 
he  vowed  yesterday  should  never  be  done^ 
and  will  exile  or  execute  to-morrow  the 
favourite  of  tO-day." 

"We  have  not  found  him  so,  made- 
moiselle, and  hitherto  we  have  acted  on 
our  own  judgment." 

"And  now  Mr  Ckant  is  acting  on  minci 
you  think?** 

"Gnint  commands  here,"  I  answered, 
generally. 

"And  dont  you  bdteve  things  wilt  be 
far  better  under  Recfaad  Ellendi  as  Sultan, 

than  under  Abdul  ?  " 

"Grant  didn't  start  this  thing  in  order 
to  play  Sultan-making." 

"  But  you  youn>elf ;  you  know  this 
wretched  country  and  all  the  horrors  it 
l^as  endured  under  Abdul — ^what  do  jwu 
think  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  about  it  in  that  way. 
If  I  were  an  Ottoman  subject,  I  might 
be  restless  and  discontented ;  and  if  I  were 
a  Greek  or  an  Armenian  with  half  your 
wroiiLjs  to  remember,  I  might  harbour  a 
love  for  revenge.  But  I  am  not ;  and  a 
policy  of  vengeance  or  of  revolt  won't  run 
smoothly  with  our  plans." 

"Then  you  also  dislike  my  influence 
with  Mr.  Grant  ?  I  like  to  know  who  are 
with  and  who  against  me." 

"  It's  very  good  of  )'ou  to  have  come  and 
put  the  question  straight  to  m^**  I  said 
equivocally. 

"  But  you  have  not  answered  it  ? "  she 
retorted. 

"You  are  a  very  beautiful  woman.  Made- 
moiselle Patras,  and  as  charming  and  able 
as  beautiful,  and  you  are  going  to  be  the 
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wife  of  my  closesl  friend  and  chief;  and  I 
trust  I  .-^liall  nc\cT  have  to  do  anything 
which  would  make  you  think  I  am  agaimt 
you  in  the  sense  you  mean." 

But  you  are  already  in  opinion  against 
our  plans." 

"i)o  not  many  men  work  loyally  in 
causes  they  dislike?" 

"Then  you  are  going  to  work  with  us? 
You  speak  in  riddles,"  she  cried,  with  a 
gesture  of  impationre. 

"I  have  been  in  Turkey  some  ycarSi 
and  the  habit  grows  on  one  here." 

She  got  up  with  another  gesture,  of  irri- 
tation as  well  as  impatience  this  tin.r. 

"  Mr.  Grant  trusts  you  so  entirely,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Tloat  is  a  liabit  bred  mure  in  the  West 
than  the  East,  mademoiselle." 

"Vou  will  make  me  regard  yoti  as  an 
enemy,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  she  declared,  now 
quite  angry. 

"  When  Grant  shares  that  view,  no  doubt 
he'U  send  me  packing";  and  she  seemed  to 
read  the  words  and  the  look  as  a  kind  ot 
challenge. 

"  1  think  you  Iwd  better  not  see 
Maiaboukh  Pasha  to-day,  if  those  are  your 
views.  If  he  were  to  suspect  your  enmity 
to  the  cause,  the  consequences  might  be 
very  serious  for  all." 

The  dominant  note  in  this  annoyed 
me ;  it  was  almost  as  if  she  had  taken 
over  the  comnuind,  and  was  issuing  her 

orders. 

"  I  was  ^ohv^  merely  a.s  aa  interpreter ; 
but  if  you  think  you  had  better  cancel 
Grant's  arrangements,  I,  of  course,  can 
have  no  objecticai.''  She  bit  her  lip,  and 
saw  she  hu\  '^nnc  too  far,  and  was-  .inpiry 
with  her-seit  itir  lUe  mistake,  and  with  nie 
for  having  noticed  it. 

"I  came  to  you  as  a  friend,  Mr. 
Ormesby.** 

".As  ice-maker,  mademoiselle,"  I  cor- 
rected, with  a  glance.  "  And  you  leave  as 
—what?* 

«As  an  "  she  commenced,  vehe- 
mently, but  checked  herself  with  a  shrug 

of  disd  lin  :  "  It  is  not  necessarj'  to  say.'" 

"  Curiosity,  even  on  such  a  matter,  is 
not  one  of  my  weaknesses,"  I  answered, 


with  a  bow  and  smiley  as  I  opened  the 

door  for  her. 

"Nevertheless,  it  may  interest  you  to 
learn  that  I  read  your  thoughts  sufficiently 
to  understand  you  have  labelled  me  dan- 
gerous;" and  with  that  passing  shot  she 
went  away. 

It  certainly  required  very  little  intuition 
on  her  part  to  make  that  discovery ;  and 
the  only  interesting  query  was  why  she 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  warn 
me  by  st.itinp  it  so  plainly.  Perhaps  she 
was  angry  and,  therefore,  theatrical.  Angry 
women,  even  clever  ones,  cSten  make  that 
mistake. 

I  luul  labelled  her  (l.ini;crou^ — very 
dangerous  indeed  ;  but  it  struck  me  as  a 
very  foolish  step  for  her  to  liave  come  to 
sound  me,  or  pump  me,  quite  so  openly. 
And  when  clever  women  take  foolish  steps, 
and  apparently  needless  ones,  there  is 
sometimes  a  much  deeper  rea^ion  under- 
neath. 

0>uld  there  be  such  a  reason  here? 
AV.is  I  in  any  kind  4^  personal  danger? 

C'ould  someone  have  warned  me  against 
her  so  that  she  came  to  test  me  in  order 
to  satisfy  that  someone?  It  was  possible 
— but  then,  all  things  are  possible  in  such 

a  business.  And  then,  by  a  trick  of  ideas, 
Stejihani  flashed  into  my  thoughts.  Was 
I  to  look  for  his  hand  in  this  ? 

CHAPI  KR  VIII. 

MARABOLK.!!  !'.V.>>H.\ 

MARABOU KH  PASHA  was  a  man 
who  liad  had  a  very  varied  life,  having 
pushed  his  way  up  hf  means  of  those 
qualities  which  Stand  for  so  much  in 
Turkey.  He  wa.s  cttnniri'^,  rapnhle,  subtle, 
without  a  shred  of  scruj)le,  a  fawning.; 
s)cuphant  to  those  above  him,  and  a 
Imital  bully  to  his  inferiors. 

He  was  a  Turk  of  the  old  school,  as  it 
is  termed  ;  a  strict  Mohammedan,  a  very 
Moslem  of  .Moslems,  indeed,  with  a  vigor- 
ous contempt  of  reforms,  aiul  a  hatred 
deep,  bitter  and  intense  of  Europeans. 

He  had  begun  life  in  the  Kangheuz, 
those  obscene  puppet  shows  whirh,  in  the 
days  when  Ijc  was  young,  were  a  byword 
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for  their  astounding  indixencics,  and  had 
gradoiilly  risen,  as  men  ran  rlst-  from  th^- 
gutter  in  Stainboul,  by  clinL;ing  to  the  skirts 
of  greater  people,  until  he  had  amassed 
wealth,  become  powerful,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Sultan,  and  obtained  the 
command  of  a  province  and  so  became 

His  admimstration  tit  his  province  had 
been  a  scandal  even  for  Turk^,  where 

notoiiously  the  provincial  governors  are 
left  to  their  own  devices  for  extortinc; 
money  out  of  the  unfortunate  pe;isant.s, 
fanners  and  traders.  Knowing  their  term 
of  office  is  uncertain,  and  may  be  very 
brief,  the  Pn  has  liked  the  unfortunate 
people  imdor  iheni  unmercifully  to  fill 
their  own  jxjckets  with  the  least  practicable 
delay.  Maraboukh  had  proved  a  past 
master  in  the  work,  until  the  whole  pro- 
vince lieini;  in  all  btit  open  revolt,  he  was 
recalled,  and  a  less  adlotis  tyrant  put  in 
his  place. 

He  took  his  reoill  to  heart,  and  came 
back  to  .Stamboiil  to  plot  against  the  Govern- 
ment. I  le  had  bc^n  instrumental  in  pulling 
down  many  men  most  of  them  among 
those  who  had  helped  him  in  old  times, 
that  being  his  principle  of  gratitude — ^but 
he  had  never  succeeded  in  lifting  himself; 
and  on  this  he  brooded.  lie  snw  men 
promoted  who  were  his  inferiors,  both  in 
capacity  and  rascality ;  and  this  rankled  until 
his  pique  and  jealousy  drove  him  to  handle 
the  dangerous  and  inflammable  materials 
of  the  plot  to  depose  the  Sultan  and  put 
his  brother,  Kcchad  liffendi,  with  whom 
Maiaboukh  was  believed  to  have  influence, 
in  his  place. 

How  Haidee  T  itras  became  associated 
with  him  I  do  nnt  know,  hut  he  had  npjiar- 
enlly  pcrsuadcii  licr  tliat  he  ccnild  revenge 
her  wiong9 — if  the  tale  she  told  us  were 
true  and  she  had  any  although  it  was 
tntirh  more  prnli.ihle  that  he  would  make 
Unc  ot  her  so  long  as  she  was  useful,  and 
sacrifice  her  when  she  ceased  to  be  so,  as 
he  did  everyone. 

We  did  not  know  all  these  things  about 
him  at  first.  He  was  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  hide  his  acts  behind  many  veils, 
and  very  different  representations  were 


made  to  Grant.  When  we  found  out  the 
trutli,  it  was  too  lau- ;  and  as  I  was  the 
head  oi  our  se*  re!  imelligence  department, 
I  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
mistake. 

I  went  to  the  interview  with  him,  despite 
the  n reek's  intt*r\'ention,  but  tliroughout  it 
I  was  a  mere  onlooker,  as  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  French.  My  services  as 
interpreter  were  thus  not  required,  a  fact 
which  was  to  turn  nut  fortunate. 

The  Pasha  lived  in  a  lari^e,  scjuare,  ugly 
house  in  Stamboul,  and  the  interior  was,  like 
that  of  nearly  all  Mohammedan  houses, 
untidy,  ill-kept,  dirty,  and  dovenly.  The 
afternoon  was  wet,  and  as  we  drove  up 
through  the  splashing  pools  of  the  vilely- 
kept  roadway  the  two  ser>anls  who  were 
Stationed,  as  sentinels  are  stationed,  on 
stools,  outside  the  houses  of  ministers, 
made  us  salaams  instead  of  military  salutes, 
and  ushered  us  into  a  targe  hall,  sloppy 
with  the  footmarks  of  people,  to  the 
number  of  a  dozen  or  so,  who  were  loung- 
ing and  squatting  there  gossiping. 

We  were  escorted  to  the  foot  of  a  broad 
staircase,  where  a  servant  came  forward 
and  took  our  goloshes.  Upstairs  we  were 
shown  into  a  spacious  ante-room,  a  fine 
apartment  with  large  high  windows,  but 
frowsy  and  dirty  to  a  degree.  The  curtains 
to  the  windows,  like  the  cushions  and 
cm<^erings  of  divans,  were  of  rich  and 
costly  silki  but  soiled  and  begrimed  with 
dirt,  the  ends  all  ragged,  and  filthy,  and 
squalid. 

There  we  were  kept  some  minutes  and 
an  attendant  brought  us  coflee,  which  it  is  ill- 
manners  ever  to  refuse;  and  I  was  amused 

to  see  that  it  was  served  on  a  cheap  common 
I  rass  tray  whicli  came  from  much  ne.irer 
Ihrmin^^ham  tlian  iienares.  The  servants 
were  dressed  in  ill-fitting  shabby  frock  coats 
and  ba^y  trousers;  and  looking  at  them 
one  could  readily  appreciate  t'-.o  report 
that  the  Turks  now  buy  up  all  the  second- 
hand clothes  of  the  Continent  and  wear 
them  whether  they  fit  or  not. 

Grant  soon  grew  very  impatient  at  the 
delay  in  reaching  the  Pasha's  pri'scncc;  and 
I  could  see  he  shared  my  belief  that  we 
were  being  kept  waiting  intentionally,  in 
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order  that  we  might  be  more  convinced  of 
the  Pasha's  importance. 

We  were  shown  in  at  last,  however,  and 
Mantboukh  came  forward,  and  with  the 
custonmry  elaborate  siiUiiations  greeted 
Grant  and  made  Hillc  of  nie. 

"  I  have  been  kept  waiting  a  lon^  time, 
your  Excellency,"  said  Gran^  in  Frendi, 
haughtily,  whereupon  the  Pasha,  a  short, 
thick-set,  unctuous,  wily  man,  spread  him- 
self into  apologies,  and  liis  black,  beady, 
cruel  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  visitor,  greedily 
reading  his  looks,  as  he  tlM>ught  what  line 
he  had  better  adopt.  In  the  meantime  I 
placed  myself  well  in  the  background. 
Grant  accepted  the  apologies,  and  waving 
his  hand  to  two  men,  dr»sed  in  Oriental 
costume,  who  stood  like  Statues  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  said  : 

"  Our  interview  is  to  bu  private." 

"They  are  merely  mules,  monsieur,  deaf 
and  dumb";  and  he  touched  his  mouth 
and  ears  to  signify  that  the  tongues  of  both 
had  been  split  and  the  ear  dnims  pierced, 
after  the  gentle  fashion  of  the  East.  They 
were  the  Paslia's  personal  guards. 

I  saw  Grant  shudder  at  this  confirmation 
of  what  I  had  once  told  him  was  still  the 
custom  in  the  houses  of  Ottomans  of  im- 
portance. 

** And  your  attendant?"  said  the  Pasha, 
shooting  an  inqui»tive  glance  at  m& 

"He  is  in  my  confidence,  and  is  with 
us.    He  is  my  interpreter." 

"Tlxat  is  well,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
bow  and  wave  of  the  hand,  dismissing  me 
from  consideration.  "Well,  then,  Made- 
moisL-lle  Patrus  has  luld  me  that  you  have 
decided  to  throw  in  your  lot  with  us,  mon- 
sieur, to  my  infinite  pleasure, '  said  Mara 
boukh  in  his  quiet  suave  voice,  "and  that 
you  desire  to  have  guarantees  from  us  as  to 

the  future." 

I  noticed  that  throughout  the  mtervicw 
he  dropped  all  the  circuitous,  flowery 
methods  of  speech,  which  no  doubt  he 
would  have  used  in  speaking  Turkish.  He 
felt  instinctively  that  plain  straightforward 
language  would  appeal  more  directly  to  an 
American. 

"I  have  made  one  ccmdition,  your  Ex- 
cellency.   There  must  be  no  violence, 


and  also  no  bloodsheil.  The  life  of  His 
Majesty  must  be  inviolate." 

"Violence,  bkxxlshed  T  exclaimed  Kfoia> 
boukh,  with  a  gentle  laugh  as  of  astonish- 
ment. "  Of  what  use  would  either  be  ? 
What  violence  need  there  be?  Fifty,  or 
perhaps  twenty,  years  ago  such  a  condition 
m^ht  have  been  necessary,  but  toslay  is 
to-day — and  I  hope  we  Ottomans  li  v 
learnt  enougli  from  the  West  to  change 
our  Government  without  it." 

"Some  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  an 
accident  to  Abdul  Asid,  which  the  world 
outside  read  as  murder,  your  Ejcoellency," 
said  Grant  bluntly. 

"Misread,  monsieur — misread  entirely." 

"Well,  there  must  be  no  'accidents' 
now ; "  and  again  the  Pasha  spread  out  his 
hands  and  shrugged  his  broad  sbouldeis 
in  deprecation. 

"There  sliall  be  no  accidents  either. 
Monsieur  Grant ;  I  swear  it  to  you  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  because  at  the 
first  sign  of  violence  I  shall  withdraw,  and 
throw  what  influence  I  have  on  the  other 
side." 

"  I  should  be  with  you,  monsieur,  on 

my  honour,"  declared  the  old  Turk,  impres- 
sively, as  if  he  was  painfully  shocked  at  the 
bare  idea. 

"1^11  you  tell  me,  then,  eanctiy  what 

your  plans  are?" 

"  You  give  me  your  assurance  that  you 
join  us,  and  that  every  word  uttered  now 
is  in  absolute  confidence?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  on  both  points, 
subject  to  the  condition  I  have  named." 

"Certainly,  sulijcct  to  that  condition. 
Well,  1  need  not  tell  you  now  the 
grievances  of  our  people — they  are,  alas, 
common  knowledge.  The  country  stands 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  ot"  pubh'c  bankruptcy, 
in(?eed.  The  arinv  not  jxiiil,  the  uthcials 
from  lop  to  bultuni  are  not  paid,  the  navy 
is  rotting  from  mismanagement,  the  people 
are  ground  to  the  earth  by  taxation. 
Turkey  to-day,  alas !  is  bleeding  to  death 
internally,  and  has  not  a  friend  left  in 
Europe.  And  what  is  the  cause,  except 
misrule  ?  The  reforms  which  twenty  years 
ago  were  putting  new  blood  into  our  veins 
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have  bct  i^  stopped.   By  vhom,  and  why? 

Our  lanrl  \^  one  of  magnificent  natural 
resources ;  and  these  by  peace  and  good 
government  ocnild  be  developed,  until  tie 
should  be  ten  times  as  strong  as  m  the 
strongest  years  of  the  Empire.  \Vho  leaves 
them  neglected,  nay,  who  prevent?  their 
development,  and  why  ?  There  is  but  one 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  cause  of 
all,  and  the  cufse  of  all,  is  the  present 
Sultan  and  his  madness." 

"  His  madness  I "  echoed  Gnuit  in  a  tone 
of  surprise. 

"  It  is  his  madness  that  spells  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  subjects.  The  secrets  of 
Yildiz  Kiosk  are  well  kept ;  but  not  sn  well 
as  to  [ircvf-nt  those,  who  have  nicans  of 
gaining  tntorniation,  knowing  of  his  fits  of 
ihadneits.  His  mind,  like  that  of  his  ill- 
fated  brntln  r,  Murad,  has  given  way  uikKt 
the  strain  of  the  wild  fear  of  assassination 
that  ever  possesses  him.  All  \\c  propose, 
therefore,  is  that,  like  his  brother,  he  shall 
be  set  aside,  confined,  treated  gently,  as 
you  know  we  Easterners  always  treat  the 
infirni  of  mind,  and  that  liis  place  shall  be 
taken  by  Kechad  blTi  iidi,  a  man  jtist, 
upright,  broad-nunded,  and  liberal.  And 
that  will  be  done." 

"Vour  Excelkiv  y  pledges  youiself  for 
his  |>ersonal  safeU  ?  ' 

"  Absolutely.  W  e  do  not  war  with  the 
insane;  but  we  cannot  be  misruled  by 
them  to  ruin  and  national  bankruptcy— > 
and  that  is  Turkey's  one  alternative." 

"1  ran  join  such  a  srhrnic  frcLly,"  said 
Grant,  in  a  tone  of  ulnni^lakable  reiiel. 

As  he  spoke  my  eyes  were  on  the  Pasha, 
and  his  face  lighted  with  satisfaction  and 
triumi)h.  But  he  lowered  hb  eyes  directly, 
and  began  to  finger  some  papers  on  his 
desk. 

"  Nothing  can  prevent  our  success,  mon- 
sieur,'' he  said,  a  moment  later.  "  Most  (rf* 
the  influetuial  men  in  the  country  are  on 
our  side,  and  we  have  but  to  p.iy  the  army 
their  arrears  for  every  ollicer  and  soldier 
to  be  with  us  too." 

"Are  you  in  want  of  the  money  for 
that  ? " 

At  the  (lueslion,  I  saw  tlir  I'.isdi  start 
quickly,  as  though  with  surprisf,  at  scnne 


fresh  turn  of  thought  it  suggested.  He 
paused,  while  his  finders  still  played 
absently  with  the  papers  before  him. 

"Is  it  possiUe  you  wotild  Ittve  found 
it?"  he  asked  then,  slowly.  **I  had  not 
thought  of  you  in  such  a  connection ;  and 
it  is  new  too  late." 

"'l<jo  late?"  echoed  Grant,  struck,  as 
I  was,  by  the  words,  and  much  more  by 
the  curious  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
If  ever  the  voice  of  a  man  had  in  it  a 
note  of  intense  and  overpowering  regret, 
Maraboukh's  had  then.  Vet  what  cause 
could  he  have  for  such  a  feeling  ?  I  dis- 
trusted him  so  entirely  that  his  e\er>'  word 
and  look  and  gesture  were  objects  of 
su.spicion  to  me. 

"  I  mean,  merely,  that  our  arrangements 
are  made,  monsieur,  and  I  fear  cannot  now 
be  altered."  His  manner  was  all  that  of 
a  man  dismayed  by  some  sudden  discovery, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  looked 
at  Grant,  presented  a  bafiling  puzzle.  "  I 
had  no  concqnion  you  would  join  us  so 
wholeheartedly.  However,  there  it  is,"  he 
added,  thrownng  off  the  ["filing;  with  an 
evident  etVort,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  Had  I  known,  tlie  advantage  should  have 
been  yours.  The  money  will  be  a  meie 
temporary  loon,  of  course!  but  to  tliose 
who  find  it  great  concessions  be  made, 
and  I  would  gladly  have  seen  them  in  your 
hands."  Whatever  his  real  thoughts  were 
in  the  matter,  he  had  himself  under  con- 
trol now,  and  he  spoke  in  his  usual  tone. 
"  Kechad  ICfiendi  himself  would,  of  course, 
have  confirmed  them." 

**  But  I  thought  Kechad  ElTendi  was  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tcheragan  Palace  ?  " 

asked  (jtant. 

"Our  friends  arc  everywhere,  monsieur," 
answered  Maraboukli,  with  a  smile,  and  a 
wide-spreading  lifting  of  the  hands.  "  And 
we  are  in  close  touch  with  His  Highness  i 
his  very  attLiidants  are  our  men,  as  indeed 
are  more  tlian  half  of  the  uffirials  of  Vildiz 
Kiosk  itself ; "  and  he  enlarged  at  con- 
siderable length  ui>on  these  ramifications  of 
the  plot,  and  the  certain  success  awaiting 
him. 

To  me  he  seemed  overj>layinp;  his  part, 
and  1  luilf  guessed  that  he  was  conscious  of 
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having  made  a  slip  and  was  anxious  now 
to  cover  it  and  redeem  the  position. 

"  In  any  case,  monsieur,  you  will  be  a 
great  gainer  by  the  change,"  he  concluded. 
'*  As  I  have  said,  your  present  concessions 
will  be  oonfitmed,  and  in  plitce  of  the 
present  vacillating,  suspicious,  treachcrt)us 
Ciovcrnment,  you  will  he  de:i!inc^  with  one 
that  is  stable,  symjialhclic,  and  reliable. 
Should  a  way  0{)en  for  you  to  help  the 
Oovemnient  further,  of  course  correspond- 
ing returns  will  f)e  iiiadf  (o  you.'' 

"I  an»  taking  plenty  ot  risks  as  it  is, 
your  Excellency,"  answered  Grant,  "and 
presume  that  some  guarantee  of  all  this  will 
be  given  me  in  advance." 

"That  will  be  easy,  monsieur.  Indcr<l 
it  is  arranged  already.  Your  position  and 
attitude  have  been  considered,  of  course ; 
and  in  preparation  for  this  interview  I  have 
provided  myself  with  a  document  from 
Rechad  I'^lffcndi,  signed  by  His  Ili^^htn  ss's 
own  hand."  He  turned  o\cr  his  papers, 
«elect<x)  one,  and  held  it  up  fur  Grant  to 
see. 

"  It  is  in  Turkish,  I  sup|K)se,"  said 
Grant,  b<>nding  forward  as  if  to  read  it. 

"  In  1  urkish,  of  course,"  was  the  reply 
with  a  smile.  **  I  have  to  get  a  copy  made 
of  it."  Then  Grant  did  a  shrewd  thing. 
He  t(X)k  hold  of  one  end  of  the  paper, 
and  leaning  forward  to  look  at  it,  pii<;hed 
his  chair  from  under  hin»  as  llunigh  it  had 
slip[)ed  away,  and  clutching  at  the  table 
to  save  himself,  dragged  the  document 
out  of  the  Pasha's  hand. 

"  I  beg  ten  thou.sand  jxxrdons  for  tny 
awkwardness,  your  Excellency,"  he  cried, 
with  well^assumed  confusion,  as  he  picked 
up  his  chair  and  sat  down.  He  had  the 
pa|x;r  now.  and  made  a  j)rotonre  of  examin- 
ing it.  "  I  do  not  read  l  urkish,  but  I  will 
have  this  examined,"  and  to  my  great 
pleasure  and  the  old  Ottoman's  obvious 
dismay,  he  put  it  in  his  {locket. 

"  Your  inferprett  r  here  could  ocamine  it 
now,"  said  Maraboukh. 

"  Not  to  my  satisfitctton,"  answered 
Giant,  quietly  and  firmly.  "  Your  Excel- 
lency need  have  no  fear :  I  shall  keep  it 
safe,  and  will  see  that  you  have  a  copy. 
It  means  everything — to  me,  of  course." 


"I  am  in  your  hand^-  monsieur,"  said 
the  Pasha,  with  a  smil^  which  did  not, 

however,  hide  his  chagrin. 

"There  is  only  one  other  question  I 
would  put  to  your  Excellency.  If  I  should 
desire  an  interview,  you  could  arrange 
it?" 

"  It  wotild  he  difficult.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  spies,  as  perhaps  you  know. 
Have  you  never  seen  His  Highness  ? " 
The  question  was  asked  casually,  but  the 
sharp  old  eyes  were  very  nnirh  in  earnest 

"  Xever,  but  it  might  be  necessary." 

"Well,  I  would  do  my  best  to  secure 
you  an  interview;  I  think  I  can,"  and  there 
was  a  clear  note  of  rdief  in  the  r^ly. 
"  His  Highness  knows  of  you  and  of  your 
work." 

"Then  that's  all,"  said  Grant,  as  he  rose. 
We  bowed  ourselves  out,  and  each  took  a 

keen  look  at  the  two  silent,  motionless 
figures  by  the  door,  although  I  was  careful 
to  keep  my  face  turned  from  them  and 
firom  the  Pasha,  as  much  as  possible. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  it  all,  Mervyn?  " 
asked  Grant,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
carriage ;  and  it  was  ea5;y  to  tell  from  his 
manner  that  he  wa^  in  high  spirits,  and 
had  been  fovouiably  impressed.  "You 
see  your  fears  about  violence  were  all 
monn.'^liine." 

"  1  sh.ill  sav  more  when  I  have  had  a 
look  ai  liiai  ducument  which  you  annexed," 
said  1. 

"If  they  mean  to  go  straight,  it  will  be 
just  the  makini^  of  things,"  he  declared, 
and  for  the  moment  1  did  not  see  how  to 
contradict  him.    So  I  held  my  tongue. 

When  we  reached  the  White  House  I 
prop^j.sed  that  we  .should  at  once  t  ;  1  ine 
the  document  which  the  V.x'^hi  had  lianded 
bin),  but  he  dtx:lared  that  Mademoiselle 
Fatras  would  be  very  anxious  as  to  the 
result  of  the  interview,  and  that  he  would 
come  to  me  the  moment  he  had  seen  her. 

"  She  will  know  in  an  instant  whether  it 
is  all  right,"  he  said,  and  he  did  not  ask 
me  even  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 
Knowing  his  feelings  for  her  I  ought  not 
to  have  been  surprised,  jierliaps;  but  it  was 
the  first  time  since  we  had  been  assnria'a  d 
together  that  he  had  preferred  anyone's 
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judgment  to  mine  on  such  a  niaUer,  and  I 
admit  that  I  was  chagrined. 

It  seems  a  strange  thing  to  blame  that 
unreasonable  anger  of  mine  for  what 
happened :  I  say  unreasonably  because 
a  man  under  the  spell  of  a  woman  will 
do  anything:  but  I  have  often  blamed 
myself  bitterly  for  not  having  pressed  my 
point  and  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
refuse  me  a  sight  of  the  document  there 
.nnr!  then,  So  much  would  have  been 
different. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  however,  I  turned 
away,  feeling  huffed  and  hurt;  and  I 
changed  my  clothes  and  went  out  and 
spent  the  evening  with  an  old  friend.  I 
did  not  return  to  the  White  House  until 
late  a(  night,  to  find  myself  face  to  face 
with  a  startling  development  in  the  grim 
drama  which  was  now  threatening  to  over- 
whelm us  all 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"CVRUS  HAS  PEEN  POISONED** 

AS  I  was  turning  in  to  the  great  gates  I 
met  Lord  Angus  MarkwcU  rushing 
out  in  a  condition  of  breathless  excite- 
ment 

"Is  that  vou,  Mr.  Orincsby?"  he  cried, 
as  he  all  l)ut  ran  ine  down.  "Where  the 
deuce  have  you  been  ?  '* 

"  About  my  own  business,"  I  answered, 
curtly,  anything  but  pleased  by  his  in- 
quisitivencss. 

"  I've  been  looking  fur  you  in  eveiy 
bally  place  in  Pera  I  could  think  of." 

''That's  very  interesting/' 

"  There's  the  devil  to  pay  here." 

"  Then  pay  him.  Good-night,"  I  said, 
in  a  surly  tone,  and  moved  on. 

**  Wait  a  second.  Grant's  been  taken  ill, 
and  Miss  Grant  sent  round  for  me  to  try 
and  hunt  you  up.  I'm  positivdy  done 
up." 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  him  out,  but 
dashed  on  up  to  the  house. 

"What  has  happened,  Stuart?"  I  asked 

my  own  ser\'ant,  who  always  waited  for  me 
in  the  hall  when  I  was  out. 

"  Mr.  Grant  was  taken  suddenly  ill  this 
evening,  sir,  and  Miss  Grant  Ims  been 


asking  most  anxiously  for  you.  I  have 
been  out  looking  for  you,  but  " 

"  Tell  her  I  have  come  in,"  I  interrupted ; 
"  and  ask  where  I  can  see  her.  Bring  me 
word  to  my  room." 

"  I  I  k  l:  your  pardon  a  moment,  if  you 
please,  sir,"  said  Stuart,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Something  has  happened  in  your  private 
room,  and  thinkii^  you  might  wish  to  see 
it  for  your.self,  I  locked  the  door.  Here  is 
the  key."  I  took  it  and  hurried  to  the 
room,  and  the  instant  I  entered  I  saw  some- 
thing that  caused  me  intense  surprise. 

A  number  of  papers  which  I  had  left  on 
my  table  in  their  usual  order  had  been  dis- 
arranged, and  in  the  middle  of  them  lay  a 
small  heap  of  ashes  as  if  some  of  tlie  papers 
had  been  burnt,  and  close  to  the  heap  was 
a  half-srooked  agar. 

I  was  staring  at  all  this  in  bewilderment 
when  Stuart  came  to  say  that  Enid  was 
waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing-room. 

'*  Get  your  mind  quite  dear  about  this, 
Stuait,"  I  said,  wavii^  my  hand  towards 
the  mess  on  the  t.ible;  "and  tell  me 
presently  exactly  what  has  occurred."  I 
locked  the  door  behind  us,  and  went  off  to 
Enid. 

"  Oh,  where  have  you  been,  and  why 

were  you  away  at  such  a  time  ?  "  she  cried, 
in  a  tune  of  distraction.  She  was  ashen 
pale,  and  wringmg  her  hands.  "Thank 
God  you  have  come.  Cyrus  has  been 
poisoned  by  that  Greek  woman." 

"You  must  be  calmer  than  this,  and  not 
make  such  wild,  random  assertions,"  I  said 
firmly. 

"Calmt  Would  you  have  me  calm 
when  my  brother  has  been  murdered?" 
She  was  almost  hysterical  and  spoke  in 

high-pitched,  excited  tones. 

"  Please  tell  nic  all  there  is  to  tell,  Miss 
Grant,  so  that  I  can  judge  what  to  da  You 
are  only  making  bad  worse  by  this."  I 
spoke  very  sharply. 

The  collapse  came  then,  and  she  broke 
down,  and  failing  into  a  chair  commenced 
to  0U(p  and  sob  vehemently  and  wildly. 
I  called  Stuart^  sent  for  restoratives,  and 
then,  after  some  minutes,  she  recovered  ; 
the  shedding  of  tears  seemed  to  have  given 
her  relief,  and  she  soon  grew  calmer. 
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Then  she  told  me  with  many  breaks  and 
intemiptioos  what  had  occurred  so  far  as 

she  knew.  Grant,  it  appears,  had  been 
with  Haid<5e  for  some  time  after  our  return 
from  Maraboukh  Pasha,  and  lud  then 
asked  for  to  learn,  of  course,  that  I 
was  absoit  He  and  Mrs.  Weltings  and 
Haidfe  Patias  had  dined  together,  Grant 
being  ajiparently  in  very  hi;^h  spirits.  Enid 
had  dined  by  hersclt  in  lier  own  rooms,  as 
after  the  scene  on  the  launch  she  and  the 
Gredc  had  not  met.  After  dinner,  Grant 
had  gone  to  my  room  for  some  purpose 
Enid  did  not  know,  nnd  vcn,'  soon  nfter- 
ward<!  a  servant  had  came  ru>-hinL{  to  her  to 
say  he  iiad  fallen  down  in  a  lit. 

She  had  gone  to  him  at  once  and  had 
taken  command;  acting  very  promptly,  but 
in  one  thing  with  amazing  indiscretion. 
She  had  Grant  carricrl  to  bed,  sent  for  a 
doctor,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  despatched 
Stuait  for  me  with  orders  to  get  Lord 
Angus  Markwell  to  join  in  the  hunt.  Then, 
!ia\  jn^^  done  so  far  very  well,  she  had  lost 
her  head  and  launched  into  a  violent  denun- 
ciation of  the  Greek,  and  given  the  ser- 
vants peremptory  instructions  not  to  allow 
Mademoiselle  Paferas  near  her  brother's 
room,  asserting  her  bdief  that  Grant  had 
been  poisoned,  and  that  the  Greek  was 
responsible.  After  that  she  had  waited  in 
feverish  impatience  for  my  return. 

It  was  a  nice  cauldron  of  troubles,  and 
womanlike  she  finished  with  the  extremely 
unfair  reproach  that  it  would  probably  not 
have  hnpprnrd  had  I  been  at  home. 

"Wiwi  dues  Dr.  Arbuthnot  think?"  1 
asked. 

"I  don't  know.  H-  won't  say  it's 
poison ;   but  I  know  it  IS.     He's  with 

Cynis  now." 

"  1  ii(.n  1 II  go  up  and  see  him,"  and  we 
went  up  together. 

Grant  certainly  looked  so  ill  that  I 
thought  he  was  dying.  His  f;ice  was  grey, 
the  lips  were  livid,  the  clost^d  eyelids  wero 
almost  purple,  as  were  the  sockets ;  he  was 
bathed  in  most  profuse  perspiration,  and  his 
breathbg  was  short,  feariuUy  laboured  and 
stertorous,  while  now  and  ag;un  his  limbs 
twitched  under  tlic  Iwi'.clnth^^s,  and  his 
huge  frame  shuddered  spasmodically. 


Mrs.  Wellings  and  a  nurse  were  assisting 
the  doctor,  who  did  not  take  otur  intrusion 
at  all  kindly. 

"Miss  Grant,  if  you  remain  here  I  shall 
have  two  patients  instead  of  one,"  he  said 
sharply;  "and  you,  Mr.  Ormesby,  can  do 
no  s^>od  here.  I  don't  like  the  room 
crowded." 

"One  word,  doctm."  I  returned,  as  I 
drew  him  aside.    "Will  he  recover?" 

*'  I  hope  so,  now.  I  think  so.  He  is  a 
very  powerful  man,  fortunately." 

"  What  is  the  cause  ?  " 

"Apnplcxv,  Mr.  C)riii.N!)\',"  he  answered, 
loudly  enovi-h  for  the  ri-^t  to  hear,  t)ut 
giviitg  me  at  the  same  time  a  signiticant 
look,  and  whispering,  **  111  see  you  when  I 
come  down.  Take  Miss  Grant  away, 
please."  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
bedside. 

Enid  was  standing  at  the  Utot  of  the 
bed  staring  fixedly  at  her  brother  with  a 
strained  loc^  of  pain  and  distress ;  through 
her  eyes,  her  very  soul  was  speaking  of  her 
love  an<l  fear  for  the  sick  man  with  an 
intense  and  consuming  passion  of  sorrow. 
I  touched  her  arm. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  would  rather  we  did  not 
stay  here,"  I  said. 

"  For  Cvnis' s  ik(-  or  mine  ? "  she  asked, 
her  eyes  hungx)  with  desire  lu  slay. 

"  For  your  brother's  sake,  Miss  Grant,*' 
said  the  doctor,  who  had  caugtit  the 
whisper. 

"  Then  I  will  go.  Oh,  if  he  should 
die  !  "  It  was  a  whisper  to  herself,  and 
she  sighed  heavily  and  trembled. 

"  He  will  not  die,**  said  the  doctor  again, 
quietly. 

"Thank  you,  doctor,"  she  answered. 
"I  can  go  now."  She  went  to  the  bed 
head  and  kissed  her  brother,  and  then 
came  away  with  me.  As  soon  as  we  were 
outside  the  door  she  stopped,  and  leaned 
(or  support  against  the  wall,  her  white  fiwe 
the  very  presentment  of  anguish. 

Wait  one  moment,"  she  said ;  and  I 
stayed  in  silence,  marvelling.  How  I  had 
misread  her  {  I  had  never  conceived  that 
this  depth  of  feeling  biy  beneath  the  even 
surface  of  her  usual  heariti^.  It  was  a 
revelation,  and  helped  mc  to  understand 
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her  passionate  treatment  Of  ^^adenloiselle 
Patras.  "  How  weak  you  will  think  me," 
she  said,  presently,  with  a  fuint  wan  smile ; 
and  then  we  went  on  down  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

I  was  anxious  to  hear  what  Stuart  had  to 
tell  nie  and  to  go  to  my  room,  but  I  did 
not  see  how  to  leave  Enid.  She  sat  with 
cLisped  hands,  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
dejection,  her  head  bent,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor,  listening,  as  I  guessed,  for  the 
footsteps  of  the  doctor  with  news  from  the 
s!r  krcK>ni.  I  watched  her  very  anxiously, 
wisliing  1  could  do  or  say  something  to 
ease  the  strain,  and  yet  unable  to  do  any- 
thing ;  and,  presently,  she  raised  her  head 
quickly,  listened,  and  then  Sprang  up  and 
looked  ca'^'crly  toward  the  door. 

'*'J  he  doctor,  at  last,"  she  cried,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  the  door  was  opened. 

But  it  was  not  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  To  my 
consternation,  Mademoiselle  Patras  entered, 
lot'kinp,'  not  a  whit  less  distracted  and 
anguish-riven  than  Enid  herself.  On  seeing 
the  Greek,  Enid  started,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath,  while  a  flush  pink  rushed  into 
her  pale  cheeks.  The  Greek  on  her  side 
was  equally  moved,  and  the  two  stood  for 
a  s[)ace  facing  each  other  in  silence.  Then 
Haidee  closed  the  door  and  turned  to 
me. 

"What  is  this  terrible  news  I  have  just 
heard,  Mr.  Ormo'.y?  Is  Mr.  Grant  ill? 
Wher^  is  li        I  wi^h  tf»  yo  to  him.'' 

**'lhat  you  eaiuioi  do;  you  sluU  not," 
Slid  Enid,  instant  1). 

Mr.  Ormcsby,  I  implore  you  to  tell  me 
the  truth." 

ICnid  laughed,  a  little,  scornful,  scoffing 
laugh. 

"You  act  well,  mademoiselle,  but  we 
were  not  all  blind  here.  I  can  understand 
your  anxiety.  You  have  done  your  work, 
and  now  are  anxious  to  ktiow  that  it  was 
well  done  ;  and,  but  for  the  blessing  of 
God,  y<ju  would  have  succeeded." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  Greek, 
turning  then  to  her,  and  speaking  in  a  low 

tone  of  ji.iin. 

'*  Mr  <  iniu  has  been  taken  ill  suddmlv," 
I  began,  when  Enid  interrupted  nie  alnnist 
fiercely. 


*'  My  brother  has  been  poisoned,  Madc- 
mniselK  Patras,  poisoned  by  you,  and  he 
IS  now  battling  for  life.** 

"Poisoned!"  It  was  no  more  than  a 
whisper,  and  for  a  moment  she  reeled  and 
had  to  clutch  the  \)ack  of  a  chair  to  savie 
herself  from  falling.  I  made  a  ste[)  forw  ard 
to  help  her;  but  with  a  great  effort 
rallicd  her  strength.  "  Holy  Mother  of 
God,  it  cannot  be  true ! " 

"Cyrus  is  not  here  to  <t  r  you  act, 
mademoiselle,"  said  Enid,  in  the  same 
hard  scornful  tone.  *'ls  not  \hi--  a  ]'^T^•  — 
j.upv.rfluous,  this  emotion But  Haiuce 
appeared  too  overcome  by  the  news  to 
heed  Enid's  scorn. 

"It  cannot  be  true;  surely  it  oinnr  r.  ' 
she  murmured  in  hur  own  tongue.  "  U  hat 
can  it  mean  ?  ily  God,  can  it  have  conie 
to  this?" 

"Mr.  Ormesby  uiulerstands  your  lan- 
guage.  You  should  be  careful,"  said  Enid 

in  the  same  tone. 

"  Can  1  not  see  him  ?  "  asked  Haidee  in 
English. 

"Na  You  shall  not  go  to  gloat  over 
your  work.  I  have  gi\en  the  servantj« 
orders  that  you  shall  not  be  allowed  to 

see  him." 

"Oh  God,  how  cruel  you  are !  '  came 
like  a  cry  from  the  Greek's  heart 

I  confess  I  was  deeply  moved ;  and  to 
nie  her  anguish  had  all  the  look  and  ring  of 
genuine  feeling.    But  Enid  was  untouched. 

"  V'ou  had  belter  return  lo  your  rooin^ 
mademoiselle,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  Unless 
you  would  prefer  to  leave  the  house  while 
the  way  is  still  ojX'n.'' 

"  I  mu^t  see  him,  I  must,"  cried  Haidee. 
"  I  know  he  would  Ime  me  go  to  him,  il 
he  knew." 

"  If  he  knew,  mademoiselle ! "  retorted 
Enid,  catching  her  last  words  and  re|>eating 
them  with  puPL'cnt  significance.  **  If  he 
knew,  you  would  never  have  the  cliance  to 
do  this. ' 

Anger  began  now  to  come  to  the  Greek's 
aid  as  the  first  sharp  sting  of  the  blow 
abated.  She  met  Enid's  sf  t>rnful  l(X)k 
firmly,  and  taking  a  step  or  two  nearer  to 
lier  answered  in  a  tone  of  concentrated 
feeling. 
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"Do  you  dare  to  charge  this  terrible 
thing  to  me? — to  me,  who  love  yoar 

broilier  witli  a  passion  that  would  make 
death  for  his-  sake  welcome?" 

He  is  not  here  to  listen  to  you  and  be 
cheated,  and  I  imdeistand  you  too  weLL" 

"  And  you  are  his  sister?  His  flesh  and 
kin  ;  bom  of  the  same  mother ;  nurtured 
at  the  same  breast ;  and  yet  are — this  !  " 
Her  indignation  was  almost  magnificent  as 
she  drew  heiself  to  her  full  height  and 
flashed  her  eyes,  all  ablaxe  with  anger,  upon 
her  accuser.  Tut  as  if  perceiving  suddenly 
the  futility  of  any  anger,  she  changed  in 
a  moment  to  a  tone  of  suppliant  entreaty. 
'*  Ah,  do  not  heed  my  anger.  I  call  back 
the  words.  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  them,  but 
you  goaded  me.  I  would  not  anger  you. 
You  are  his  sister,  and  you  mu.si  havca  heart. 
See,  I  am  oven*'hclmcd  by  this  fearful 
thing.  Holy  Mother  of  God,  what  can  I 
say  to  touch  your  heart,  and  make  you  fed 
something  of.  the  tempest  of  grief  in  my 
own  ?  I  love  him  so !  I  love  him  so  I  I 
must  go  to  him." 

The  scene  was  getting  put  bearing, 

"He  is  quite  unconscious,  mademoiselie," 

I  ."^lid;  "and  your  going  "  but  Enid 

broke  in  upon  me  again. 

"  Is  i  aiiKissible.  She  shall  not  see  him," 
she  declared,  vdiemently,  stamping  her 
foot ;  and  then  to  the  Greek :  "  It  was  a 
pity  to  interrupt  you.  You  would  ap[>eal 
to  my  heart,  you  say.  1  will  answer  the 
api)eal.  I  love  my  brother  with  a  love 
you  do  not  understand,  perhaps;  and  the 
very  depth  and  strength  of  that  love  it  is 
that  fills  me  with  passion  against  his — 
muidcicss." 

Ah  I "  Anger,  indignation,  protest, 
pain — all  were  in  that  one  exclamation, 
and  Iluidee  winrcd  and  shrank  as  from  a 
blow,  until  with  a  strength  of  will  that  sur- 
prised me,  she  crushed  back  all  feelings  in 
the  one  consuming  desire  to  gain  her  end. 
Knowing  the  fieiytemperaftient  of  the  Greek, 
her  passionate  resentment  of  insult,  and  the 
impatience  of  restraint  and  control  which 
was  the  dominant  note  of  her  character; 
and  be]ie\ing  as  I  did  that  she  hated  Enid 
and  liarboured  a  love  of  revenge  for  the 
former  insult,   her  conduct  seemed  a 


supreme  effort  of  self-restraint.  If  acting, 
then  surely  magnificent  in  its  consummate 
realism. 

"  If  you  believe  your  own  cruel  words — 
oh,  so  deadly  cruel — how  can  I  hope  to 
prevail  with  you?"  she  said,  her  voice 
vibrating  with  intense  feeling.    "But  I 

would  forget  your  cruelty  ;  my  ears  would 
be  deaf  to  your  charge  ;  I  would  have  you 
think  what  you  would  sutler  were  you  in 
my  plac^  if  the  man  you  loved,  if  love  you 
do,  lay  dying  and  you  were  kept  from  his 
side.  You  are  a  woman,  and  you  know 
how  a  woman's  heart  yearns  (o  succour  the 
man  she  loves  in  the  hour  of  darkness, 
sufTerii^  and  pain.  It  may  be  but  little 
we  can  do,  but  how  gladly  is  not  that  little 
done;  wliat  comfort  it  gives  us  to  do  it; 
what  heart-rest  there  is  in  the  mere  arts  of 
ministering "  I  urge  you,  liicrefore ;  1  beg 
6[  you,  nay,  I  supplicate  you  here  on  my 
knees  before  you— do  not  deny  me,"  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  she  tried  to 
take  Enid's  hand,  and  wtien  that  was 
hastily  withdrawn,  to  clutch  her  dress. 

If  this  was  not  genuine  feeling  and  grief, 
surely  it  was  a  marvellous  presentment  of 
sincerity  :  and  the  motive  must  be  power- 
ful and  absorbing  indeed  which  could 
drive  a  woman  of  such  sdf^strength, 
courage  and  pride,  to  abase  herself  in  this 
way.  But  Enid  remained,  outwardly  at 
least,  unmoved.  She  drew  back  from  the 
kneeling  urgent  woman,  and  in  a  voice  as 
firm  as  before,  said : 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  kneel  to  me. 
Mademoiselle  I'alras.  If  this  sorrowing 
of  vnnrs  genuine,  it  will  give  you  the 
measure  of  my  ow^n  suffering.  And  so 
long  as  I  can  prevent  it,  you  shall  never 
see  n  other.  You  have  done  harm 
enough.  ' 

"  (iod  knows  it — God  knows  it,  I  fear 
I  may ! "  And  she  rose  from  her  knees 
and  stood,  one  hand  on  a  chair,  looking 
at  Enid,  like  one  half  distracted,  as  she 
sought  to  think  how  she  could  pr. wiil. 
"  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  you  think,  but 
how  can  I  make  you  believe  this.  You 
look  so  hard  and  unyielding,  as  though 
I  were  an  outcast.  I  have  abased  myself 
to  you  as  I  never  dreamed  to  do  to  any 
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one  or  God's  cieatures  on  this  earth — and 

you  are  like  a  stone.  I  do  not  appeal 
to  ymir  j)ity  ;  of  that  you  have  none,  or 
you  would  understand  me.  I  cannot 
(ouch  your  heart;  for  that  you  have 
hardened  against  me  with  hatred  and  des- 
pising. But  you  may  not  be  deaf  to 
justice:  ynti  rannot  for  you  arc  of  the 
the  West,  where  justice  is  the  air  you 
breathe,  and  the  highest  attribute  of  tlie 
God  you  worship — ^the  God  we  both 
worship  in  common,  for  I  am  no  heathen, 
but  a  Christian  like  vfnirsdf;  even  as  I 
am  a  woman  like  yourself;  while  we  have 
that  in  common  which  bliuuld  make  us 
close  friends  and  noit  enemks— our  love 
for  t^r  man  who  has  been  thus  dealt  by 
and  lies  h.ittliii-;  for  his  life,  a';  you  say. 
Do  at  Ir.ist  justice  to  nie  th.-n  :  let  me 
help  to  unravel  tliis  mystery,  il  mystery 
there  be;  join  hands  with  me,  and  I 
swear  by  all  I  hold  sacred  that  I  will  help 
loNalh,  rarnestly,  and  if  need  be,  with 
my  lile  itself." 

*•  Thank  you,  1  do  not  seek  and  do  not 
need  your  hdpb  mademiuKlle,"  said  Enid, 
in  the  same  calm,  clear-cut,  measured  tones. 
The  Greek  half  raised  her  hands  as  if  in 
protest  or  entreaty,  f>iit  k  t  thcin  fall  again 
instantly,  sighed  and  shook  her  head  slowly 
with  a  gesture  of  utter  despair.  Some 
momems  passed  in  a  nlem^  whidi  I  found 
infmitely  tiying.    Then  Enid  broke  it. 

"  This  scene  has  lasted  too  long  already, 
mademoiselle.    May  I  ask  yon  to  retire?" 

"I  have  urged  every  jjlea  that  I  could 
think  of  to  try  and  make  you  understand 
my  feeling  and  suflcring,  and  you  answer 
by  sending  me  from  your  room.  Do  you 
think  what  it  may  cost  you  to  do  this?  !• 
the  man  I  love  and  who  Io\es  me  recovcis, 
will  he  thank  you,  do  you  think,  for  having 
accused  me  of  being  his  would-be  mur- 
deress ? "  Her  voice  was  stronger  now,  and 
her  manner  liardening. 

"  Vou  have  already  used  your  influence 
to  turn  iny  brother  against  me,  and  would 
no  doubt  use  it  again.   Do  sa** 

"  It  is  you  who  make  me  your  enemy." 

"  I  wrnil  !  rather  have  your  enmity  than 
your  friendship." 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  The  question 
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was  adced  fiercely,  and'  almost  threaten- 
ingly. 

"  I  (]a  not  fear  you  in  the  least,"  said 
Enid,  proudly. 

"  Yet  you  may  have  bitter  cause  to  regret 
your  acts  and  words  of  to-day." 

"^'our  empty  threats  have  no  more 
weight  with  me  than  your  false  entreaties. 
There  is  no  more  trutli  in  one  than  the 
Other.  Mr.  Ormesby,  I  wish  you  would 
see  Mademoiselle  Patras  to  her  rooms. 
These  theatrical  displays  tire  me."  And 
with  an  ostentatious  shrug  of  contempt, 
Enid  turned  away,  and  threw  herself  on 
a  chair  with  her  back  to  the  Greek. 

Haid^  winced,  and  trembled  with  ntge 
at  this  last  act  of  contemptuous  insult,  and 
I  looked  for  a  violent  oiitUreak;  but  it  did 
not  come,  on  lire  thoui^h  she  was.  She 
paused,  still  trembling  with  her  passion, 
and  then  said : 

"  As  you  please,  but  remember  it  is  your 
own  art  and  choice  that  makes  us  enemies, 
and  we  Greeks  do  not  forget."  The  tone 
was  one  of  concentrated,  vengeful  passion, 
in  full  accord  with  the  look  of  tttte  she 
directed  at  Enid.  Then  after  another 
pause  she  turnt  <J  to  me  :  "  Mr.  Ormesby, 
you  are  Mr.  Grant's  serretar,',  and  I  am 
his  affianced  wife.  1  demand,  in  his  name, 
that  you  show  me  to  him.  I  will  see  him. 
I  have  every  right** 

*'  .Mr.  Ormesby,"  said  Enid,  instantly, 
"you  know  the  instructions  I  have  given 
to  the  scr\'ants.  No  one  is  to  see  Cyrus, 
and  certainly  not  Maderaoiscllc  Patras." 

"I  have  the  right,  and  will  see  him, 
Mr.  Ormesby,** 

"  I  am  not  a  court  of  appeal  from  Miss 
Grant,  mademoiselle,"  I  answered.  "  I 
liave  neither  the  right  to  take  you  to  my 
friend,  nor  to  keei)  )ou  from  him ;  but  if 
I  had,  I  should  not  let  you  see  him  at 
present." 

"  I  cxpertcH  some  sneh  rin'^'.ver.  for  T 
kiiuw  yo\\  are  no  lnLn«!  ot  iiunu,"'  replied 
the  Greek,  haugliiily;  "but,  remember,  that 
I  made  the  request,  and  you  refused  it" 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it."  I  had  felt 
genuinely  sorr)*for  her,  Imt  this  overln^aring 
tone  of  hers  was  more  than  I  could  stand 
complacently. 
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*'  I  shall  see  him,  sir,  nevertheless,"  she 
said,  angrily ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  proved. 
For  at  that  moment,  just  as  I  had  ojK'ned 
the  door  for  her  to  leave,  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
came  downstairs  to  us. 

"  How  is  Cyrus,  doctor  ?  "  asked  Enid, 
excitedly.    "  Can  I  go  to  him  ?" 

"  I'm  glad  to  tell  you,  much  better.  The 
crisis  is  over,  I  believe,  and  he  will 
recover." 

"Is  he  conscious?  Has  he  asked  for 
me  ?  "  she  cried,  eagerly. 

"  He  is  quite  conscious,  but  I  regret  he 
has  not  asked  for  you.  He  wishes  to  see 
Mademoiselle  Patras." 

The  blaze  of  triumph  in  the  Greek's  eyes 
was  a  sight  to  see. 

*'  I  am  Mademoiselle  Patras,"  she  said. 
"  Will  you  lake  me  to  him.  Sir  ?  " 

The  doctor  glanced  in  turn  at  her  and  at 
Enid,  and  then  looked  questioningly  to  me 
for  some  cx|)lanation. 

"  Mademoiselle  Patras  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Grant,"  I  said  quietly. 

*'  And  has  tried  to  poison  him,  doctor, 
remember  that,"  said  Enid,  interposing  in 
a  cold  cutting  tone  that  bit  like  an  acid. 
"  His  life  may  not  be  safe  if  she  goes  near 
him." 

The  doctor  was  sadly  disconcerted  for  a 
moment. 

*'  I  have  cn!y  to  deal  with  the  medical 
aspect  of  the  case,  of  course,"  he  answered 
after  a  pause.  "  Mrs.  Wcllings  and  the 
nurse  are  there,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  say 
that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  highly  inad- 
visable not  t(j  comply  with  his  request.  Of 
course,  nothing  must  occur  at  the  bedside 
to  distress  or  excite  him  unduly,  or  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  conse(juences  in  so 
critical  a  case." 


"  Then  I  will  go  as  well,"  declared  Enid. 

"  I  am  deeply  pained,  Miss  Grant,"  said 
the  doctor,  interposing,  "  but  I  regret  to  say 
my  patient  expressly  asked  that  you  should 
not  go  to  him  for  the  present." 

Poor  Enid.  The  blow  must  have  struck 
right  to  her  heart ;  but  she  would  not 
flinch  nor  show  a  sign  of  vexation. 
Haidee,  however,  was  almost  brutal  in  her 
triumph,  and  cried  with  a  sneer : 

"That  is  good.  It  shows  indeed  how 
completely  Mr.  Grant  has  recovered.  ^Vill 
you  take  me,  or  shall  I  go  alone,  doctor  ? 

"  Can  I  see  you  the  moment  I  come 
down,  Mr.  Ormesby  ? "  whispered  the 
iloctor. 

As  Haidee  left  the  room  she  turned  a 
last  glance  of  smiling  triumph  on  Enid  who 
met  the  look  firmly,  taking  her  defeat 
without  the  least  outward  discomposure. 
Hut  as  soon  as  the  door  closed,  she  threw 
up  hcT  ck-nched  hands  high  above  hei 
head  and  let  them  fall  with  a  long-drawn, 
half-suppressed  cry  of  bitter  mortification 
and  suffering.  Then  her  quick  ear  having 
caught  a  sound,  she  stopped  abniplly  as 
she  was  in  the  very  act  of  throwing  herself 
despairingly  on  a  couch,  and  coming  to 
me,  s;iid  in  a  quiet  natural  voice  and 
with  a  smile : 

"  Is  it  not  splendid  that  Cyrus  is 
better?" 

I  did  not  understand  until,  hearing  the 
door  softly  opened  behind  us,  I  turned  and 
s;iw  the  Greek  look  in. 

She  had  come  back  to  feast  her  eyes  on 
her  antagonist's  humiliation,  and  Enid, 
hearing  her,  had  vamped  instantly  this  little 
bit  of  by-play  and  so  cheated  her  of  her 
moment  of  triumph. 

Need  I  say  I  was  glad  ? 


t 
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This  account  of  the  Prhate  Apartments  of  Yildit  Palace  fformtrty  known  OS 
Yildii  Kiosk  J,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  with  the  accompanying 
iilmtrations,  wili  have  a  xpecial  inttrest  for  readers  of  Mr.  Marchmonfs  story* 
*'  The  Snare  vf  Lm-r,"  now  running  in  this  Magaauu, 


PKRMArS  of  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  the  personality  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkry  is  most  niysteri'ms  to  manv 
people,  and  thus  is  very  attractive  to  the 
average  man  and  woman,  who  dearly  loves 
anything  or  anybody  connected  with  what 

is  strange  and  little  known« 

Many  circumstances  have  combined  to 
make  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  live  a  more 
retired  life  than  any  other  Continental 
ruler ;  into  these  several  circumstances  we 
need  not  inquire  at  any  length  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  great  Sovereign  of 
the  immense  Ottoman  Linpire  is  virtually  a 
prisoner  within  a  very  small  radius ;  tliat 
his  home  and  environment  are  but  little 

known,  from  the  intLrior  poiiU  of  vkw, 
even  to  his  <»wn  subjects  in  TurkL-y,  nun  h 
Ir^-^  to  ]H(j]>Ii-  as  remote  iVoni  that  land  as 
England  is  ;  that  most  accounts  of  how  he 
^tends  his  time,  of  the  work  he  doe^  are 
all  more  or  less  simply  iiresponsible  gossip, 
and  not  obtained  from  official  sources. 

It  has  orrttrred  to  me,  therefore,  that 
some  reliable  narrative  of  tlic  Sultan  and 
his  home,  given  to  me  ^y  one  who  has 
first-hand  information,  may  not  be  untn* 
teresting  to  ilu  readers  of  this  magazine. 

When  Alxiul  Hamid  came  to  the  throne 
of  Turkey,  after  the  strange  and  mystenous 
disappearance  of  bis  relative,  Murad,  the 
ftwmer  Sultan,  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that 
be  found  himself  in  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  undesirable  jKJsitions  in  ^v!l•^  !l  nnv 
monarch  ctiuld  be  placed.  Beture  liim 
stood  the  late  assassination  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Abdul  Aziz,  whose  murderers  were 
only  waiting  the  opportunity,  it  was  said» 
to  strike  another  blow  at  the  new  ruler. 
Murad  hinibclf,  who  should  have  become 


Sultan,  was  deemed  by  many  influential 

Turks  quite  unfitted  for  such  a  post,  and 
had  quietiv  (li^apjx'arec!.  T"%t'n  to  this  day 
his  late  remain^  imknown  to  everyUxly  but 
about  three  people.  Some  folk  say  he 
also  was  murdered;  some  affirm  he  com- 
mitted suicide;  some  say  that  he  is  still 
living,  but  kept  a  close  primmer.  The 
outlo*>k  for  Abdul  Hamid,  then,  was  not 
promising. 

As  time  went  on  it  grew  worse.  The 
Sultan  had  been  brought  up  with  nanow 
vii^ws,  and  wa<;  dead  ngninst  the  new 
.s(  liLHies  and  aspirations  ot  the  party  bear- 
ing the  title  of  •*  Voung  Turkey."  lie 
objected  to  all  innovations  and  changes  of 
government  and  laws.  Hence  his  life  was 
threatened  from  many  quarters,  and  he  had 
so  nianv  narrow  escaj)es  from  a  terrible 
death  during  tlie  first  year  or  two  of  his 
reign  that  his  naturally  reserved  tempera- 
ment became  more  and  more  nervous  and 
fearful,  until  at  last  he  positively  refused 
to  do  anything  whatever  out  of  the  usvial 
daily  run  of  work  or  leisure ;  and,  having 
chosen  one  particular  residence  as  his  own, 
he  absolutely  declined,  on  any  pretext,  to 
leave  it  evtii  f(tr  a  day,  except  when  he 
was  obliged  to  attend  at  the  ]:ialare  of 
Dolman  Hagtche  in  order  to  receive  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  Slate  on 
impoitant  occasions. 

The  rctr.  at  which  Abdul  Hamid  thus 
chose  for  himself  was  the  little  summer 
residence  of  former  Sultans,  called  \'ildi/. 
He  left  to  others  the  splendid  palace  men- 
tioned above ;  he  never  again  set  foot  in 
the  beautiful  Beylerbe)-,  or  the  regal 
Cher.igan,  the  jkiLuvs  which  Alxiul  Aziz 
had  been  so  tond  of.    He  resolved  that, 
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for  the  remainder  of  liis  life,  he  would  live 
at  Yildi/,  where  the  house  was  so  small,  and 
the  retinue  thus  necessary  so  small  also, 
that  he  need  not  have  in  his  personal 
train  anyone  of  whose  fidelity  he  was  not 
absolutely  certain. 

He  has,  indeed,  been  wise  in  this  resolve, 
however  terrible  his  plight  appears  to  the 
world  at  large;  and  we  must  confess  that 
such  an  imprisonment  is  terrible.  Yildiz 
Palace  is  in  nalily  hardly  better  than  a 


ful  grassy  slopes  go  down  from  the  house  to 
the  very  shores  of  the  llosphorus,  and  every 
where  are  flowers,  flowers,  flowers.  The 
Sultan  is  particularly  fond  of  flowers,  and  has 
almost  all  his  own  windows  festooned  with 
them.  The  sight  is  a  most  charming  one  to 
the  few  {K'ople  ever  allowed  to  see  it.  He  is 
also  much  interested  in  fountains,  gold- 
fish, and  decorative  work,  and  the  various 
courts  of  ^'ildi/,  have  many  .specimens  of 
these  things  which  give  him  pleasure. 


THE  SULTANS  PRIVATE  SITTING-ROOM. 


gtxxi  sized  country  house ;  indeed,  it  went 
for  a  long  time  under  the  name  of  Yildiz 
Kiosk,  so  small  is  it  for  a  monarch's  home. 
It  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  hills  that  border  the 
delightful  Hospliorus.  Round  it,  and 
forming  a  fine  b.ickground  to  it,  are  dark 
woods  that  well  set  olT  the  white  glistening 
pile  of  the  Kiosk  itself,  as  one  sees  it  from 
the  famous  straits  on  which  Constantinople 
slamls. 

All  the  park  round  the  palace  is  especially 
well-wooded,  and  is  of  fair  extent.  Beauti- 


The  house  itself  is  rather  a  plain-looking 
building,  and  from  its  exterior  one  could 
hardly  judge  of  what  a  lovely  vision  the 
interior  presents.  Few  people,  indeed,  can 
bo;ist  that  they  have  ever  Ixrn  in  the 
Sultan's  private  rooms,  so  this  account  (if 
some  of  them  from  one  who  has  cannot 
but  prove  interesting. 

The  Sultan  uses  a  suite  of  rooms  that 
lie  on  the  ground  flotjr,  and  which,  from 
their  windows,  ha\e  the  finest  views  ima- 
ginable over  tile  blue  waters  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  charming  Golden  Horn, 
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whose  beauty  is  praised  by  every  traveller  ing,  and  similar  candlesticks  of  many  lights 

from   every   clinic.      He   h;us   a  private  stand    in   different    parts  of  the  room, 

sitting-room  into  whicli  no  others  except  Curiously  enough,  whilst   nearly  all  the 

his  ix'rsonal  attendants  are  allowed  to  go ;  furniture  has  a  sort  of  Orientiil  look  in  its 

he  has  a  reception-room  where  he  receives  design  of  brocade  and  upholstery,  yet  when 

such  visitors  as  must  be  seen ;  he  has  two  one  sees  the  room  as  a  whole  it  apjx^ars  to 

dining-rooms,  one  for  his  own  private  use  be  furnished  in  AN'estem  fashion. 

en  fiuiii/Je,  and  one  where  he  may  dine  The   Sultan   is  fond  of  reading,  and 

with  guests  on  the  few  occasions  when  always  has  one  or  two  small  bookcases 

such  liave  to  be  entertained,    lie  has  also,  close  at   hand  filled  with  his  favourite 


THE  sultan's  drawing-room  IN  VILDIZ  PALACE,  WiiERE  AMBASSADORS  AND 
FOREIGNERS  OF  DISTINCTION  ARE  KKCEIVEU. 


in  this  suite,  a  room  si)ecially  devoted  to 
his  favourite  Sultana's  use,  besides  several 
private  bedrooms. 

The  sitting-room  which  is  specially  kept 
for  Abdul  Hamid  hims<jlf,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  drawing-rooms  in  the  world. 
It  might  really  be  a  lady's  boudoir,  so 
dainty  and  pretty  is  it  with  all  its  furniture 
and  decorations.  White  is  the  prevailing 
colour  in  the  scheme  of  ornamentation, 
whilst  the  rich  upholstery  of  the  beautiful 
chairs  and  couches  is  of  crimson  and  gold. 
Wonderful  chandeliers  hang  from  the  ceil- 


volumes.  He  spends  many  an  hour  in  this 
apartment,  day  after  day,  lying  or  sitting  on 
the  luxurious  couches,  intent  on  study  or 
reading,  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  State 
affairs  or  doing  the  daily  round  so  carefully 
planned  by  himself.  When,  after  evening 
dinner,  he  docs  not  retire  to  the  Sultana's 
private  rooms,  to  see  his  children  and  chat 
with  them  and  his  favourites,  he  may 
generally  be  found  in  this  drawing-room 
reading  far  into  the  night 

The  drawing-room,  or  reception-room, 
where  the  Sultan  receives  such  important 
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persons  as  Royalties,  Ministers,  and  Am- 
bassadors, is  close  by  his  private  one.  It 
is  also  a  lovely  apartment,  but  arranged  and 
decorated  in  quite  another  style  to  the  one 
just  described.  Perhaps  the  three  things 
in  it  which  most  strike  the  visitor  are  the 
charming  tables,  the  magnificent  china,  and 
the  wonderful  carpets.    The  china  would 


THRONE  OF  THK  ANCIENT  SULTANS. 

delight  the  heart  of  the  greatest  collector 
that  even  England  can  boast.  Some  of  it 
stands  in  specially-made  china-cabinets,  and 
other  large  pieces  are  placed  for  most 
elTective  show  on  tables  or  pedestals  in 
various  parts  of  the  room.  But  wherever  it 
njay  be,  one  cannot  but  stop  to  admire  it^ 
to  look  and  look  again  at  it.  As  to  the 
carpets  here,  though  Vildi/,  can  lay  claim  to 


possessing  the  finest  carpets  that  Turkey, 
the  most  renowned  place  in  the  world  for 
manufacturing  carjiets,  has  ever  made,  yet 
the  reception-room  holds  the  pride  of 
V'ildiz's  caq)ets.  You  feel  when  treading 
on  them  as  if  you  were  walking  on  turf  five 
hundred  years  old. 

\\'hen  Abdul  Haniid  dines  en  famille  he 
uses  the  room  of  which  a  photograph  is 
given  on  page  313,  though  many  more 
chairs  are  placed  than  there  is  necessity  for. 
This  dining-room  is  a  splendid  apartment, 
and  the  dining-lable  is  truly  a  sight  worth 
seeing  when  it  is  set  out  "  fit  for  a  king  ! " 
Perhaps  no  sovereign  has  such  an  array  of 
glass  and  china  as  well  as  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  as  has  the  ruler  of  Turkey, 
for  the  Ottoman  Sovereigns  have  ever  been 
famous  for  this  particular  phase  of  royal 
entertaining.  The  glitter  and  show  of  this 
dining-table,  when  the  subdued  light, 
reflected  from  all  kinds  of  coloured  glass,  is 
thrown  upon  it  and  its  contents,  are  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  by  one  who  has 
seen  them. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  large  dining-room 
that  the  great  dinners  to  State  officials  and 
foreign  persons  of  note  take  place.  But 
the  Sovereign  of  Turkey  seldom  joins  his 
guests  there,  nevertheless.  So  retired 
have  become  his  habits,  and  so  nervous 
has  he  grown  about  any  ceremony  out  of  the 
usual  daily  run,  that  he  always  absents 
himself  from  the  State  functions  in  this 
room  if  he  possibly  can.  When  he  is 
[)erforce  obliged  to  attend  he  generally 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  centre  cross- 
table  seen  in  the  photograph  on  |)age  314, 
whilst  the  most  imixjrtant  guests  sit  ne.xt 
to  him  or  facing  him,  and  the  others  are 
ranged  down  the  side-tables. 

The  rooms  for  the  ladies  of  the  household 
are  most  carefully  guarded  and  secluded, 
but  we  arc  able  on  page  3 1 2  to  give  a  view 
of  one  of  those  set  apart  for  the  Sultana's 
use.  The  window-hangings  are  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  the  general  scheme  of  uphols- 
tery in  this  room  is,  strange  to  relate,  more 
solid  in  appearance  than  in  the  Sultan's 
own  private  rooms,  yet  it  is  most  richly 
furnished  in  every  way.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  lacking  that  can  in  any  manner  reconcile 
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the  female  inhabitants  of  the  Yildi/  Palace 
to  the  seclusion  that  is  the  natural  lot  of 
all  Moorish  women,  and  still  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  dwellers  in  the  Sultan's 
harcni. 

The  Sultan  himself,  so  I  have  been  told 
by  one  most  likely  to  know,  is  particularly 
fond  of  children,  of  watching  them  at  play 
and  even  of  pla\-ing  with  them  in  his  quiet 
way.  But  he  gets  little  time  for  indulging 
such  domestic  projjcnsities.     And  his  life 


saucepans,  which  are  always  presented  to 
him  at  table  strongly  sealed. 

Abdul  Hamid  has  ever  been  an  early 
riser,  and  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  slight 
fare,  devotes  himself  to  prayers.  Ten 
o'clock  sees  him  ready  to  attend  to  State 
business,  which  generally  occupies  him 
until  one,  when  he  takes  lunch,  usually 
alone  in  his  own  sitting  room.  The  after- 
noon he  devotes  to  a  long  drive  in  the 
jjalace  grounds,  or  to  a  row  on  the  water, 
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has  become  such  a  burden  nt)wadays 
through  ner\ousness  and  State  cares  that 
he  has  probably  not  much  heart  for  such 
innocent  pleasures  as  this,  as  he  used  to 
have.  He  generally  eats  alone,  and  he 
is  most  abstemious  in  his  fare.  He  drinks 
very  little,  and  that  mostly  light  wines. 
The  Mohammeilun  code  of  rules  regarding 
temperance  as  to  diet  prescribed  to  the 
"  Faithful  "  surely  find  their  chief  supporter 
in  the  present  ruler  of  Turkey.  He  is 
much  afraid  of  being  secretly  poisoneil,  and 
has  all  his  dishes  at  dinner  scnx-d  in  silver 


which  losses  the  foot  of  the  Yildiz  slopes. 
If  Turkish  affairs  are  pressing,  he  goes 
to  business  again  at  six,  and  invari;ibly 
dines  at  about  half-past  seven.  After  dinner, 
from  about  nine,  the  Sultan  spends  his  even- 
ing in  one  of  two  distinct  ways.  Sometimes 
he  goes  to  the  private  ap;irtments  of  the 
harem  to  visit  the  Sultana  and  the  children, 
and  sometimes  he  attends  again  with  his 
Ministers  to  his  country's  business,  to  clear 
off  what  has  been  left  over. 

When  the  evening  is  spent  in  the  harctn 
music  ever  forms  a  noUibl»?  part  of  it  The 
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Sultan  dearly  loves  music  of  all  kinds,  and 
he  himself  is  no  mean  performer.  Me  has 
even  been  known  to  take  a  turn  at  the 
piano  (when  strictly  in  private  amongst  his 
own  family)  for  the  common  pleasure,  and  he 
plays  excellently.  As  a  speaker  his  voice 
is  low,  rather  sweet,  and  very  persuasive. 
He  has  a  somewhat  slow  delivery  of  words, 
especially  before  anyone  whom  he  docs  not 
thoroughly  know  and  trust.  Hut  his  eyes 
light  up  wonderfully,  and  his  face  becomes 
animated,  when  any  subject  that  he  i ;  much 
interested  in  comes  up  for  discussion,  and 
he  listens  with  great  pleasure  to  any  re- 
marks made  uixin  it.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  he  has  little  sympathy  with  the 
practice  of  bringing  each  year  a  certain 
number  of  beautiful  Circassian  or  Georgian 
girls  into  the  harem.  Law  prescribes  that 
this  custom  shall  obtain,  but  the  Sultan 
simply  hands  them  over  to  his  mother  to 
have  them  cducatetl  and  well  brought  up, 
after  which  he  allows  his  chief  ollicials  to 
take  them  for  wives. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  think  of  this 


genial,  if  quiet,  man  as  a  prisoner  in  worse 
condition  than  many  of  those  languishing 
in  Turkish  prisons,  which  are  not  very 
attractive  ones.  I'or  to  them  there  is 
hope  of  being  some  day  released  from 
durance ;  to  him  there  is  little,  seeing  his 
nervous  state  gets  worse  day  by  day.  He 
will  not  go  outside  the  Yildi/  grounds  on 
any  pretence.  The  "  Selamlik  " — that  is 
the  public  attendance  at  prayers  by  the 
Turkish  Sovereign — must  be  performed 
each  Friday,  so  the  Sultan  has  had  a  small 
mosque  specially  built  in  the  grounds  of 
the  i>alace,  and  to  this  he  goes  every 
prescribed  day.  His  subjects  are  not 
allowed  to  see  him  do  it,  except  from  afar. 
Foreigners  of  distinction  can  get  a  ticket 
to  view  the  Sultan's  procession  by  applying 
to  their  own  Ambassador,  as  a  general  rule,, 
but  even  these  tickets  are  sometimes  in- 
terdicted. And  in  no  case  must  the 
privileged  spectator,  if  a  woman,  allow  her 
face  to  be  seen  by  the  Sultan  as  he  goes  to 
the  Mos(|ue  ! 

He  is  as  strictly  guarded  by  soldiers  in 
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this  private  procession  through  his  own 
palace  grounds — short  as  it  is — as  though 
he  were  travelling  in  the  wilds  of  Turkistan 
amongst  hostile  savages !  The  slightest 
noise  or  unusual  occurrence  makes  him 
shrink  and  tremble.  My  informant  told 
me  that,  great  as  is  the  position  appointed 
by  Allah  to  the  "  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful," he  himself  infinitely  prefers  the  freedom 
of  England  and  the  work  of  a  Turkish 
merchant  here  to  the  solitar)-  splendour  and 
the  terrible  nightmare  that  are  the  daily 
lot  of  "the  prisoner  of  the  Yildiz." 

We  can  hardly  close  this  article  without 
a  word  or  two  about  the  famous  jewels  and 
treasures  of  the  Sultan.  So  that  no  one 
shall  have  tin;  temptation  to  break  into 
Yildiz  and  injure  him  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  his  treasures,  the  latter  are  mostly 
still  kept  at  the  old  Seraglio,  the  former 
palace  of  Turkish  Sovereigns,  which  was 
mostly  burnt  df)wn  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
One  line  room   there   contains  all  the 


various  costumes  worn  by  different  Sultans 
on  great  State  occasions.  It  must  be 
worth  untold  wealth,  seeing  how  many 
jewels  and  rich  ornaments  decorate  those 
vestments,  left  just  as  they  were  when  last 
used. 

Another  apartment  contains  treasure 
valued  at  millions  of  pounds  —treasure  of 
every  kind  :  gold,  silver,  gems,  jewels 
in  profusion  are  kept  there,  all  locked  and 
sealed  in  glass  cases,  safe  from  purloining 
or  vulgar  touch.  The  servants  of  the 
Sultan  who  have  charge  of  these  won- 
derful treasures  are  his  most  trustworthy 
subjects,  and  they  answer  for  the  safety 
of  their  charge  with  their  lives.  Room 
after  room  reveals  wealth  and  attractions 
that  would  do  credit  to  stories  iu  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  Vet  all  this  splendour 
and  wealth  has  small  attraction  for  Abdul 
Hamid,  for  what  pleasure  has  a  man  in 
such  as  these  when  he  is  in  daily  fear  of 
his  own  life  ? 
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By  ELLIS  ACLAND 


IT  was  the  oddest  epistle,  and  I  gazed  at 
it  in  blank  dismay.   The  post^mark  on 

the  envelope  was  Chelsea,  and  the  letter 
was  ^it^med  Aliria  Smith ;  apart  from  these 
two  facts,  it  Wits  curiously  unlike  the 
answer  X  had  anticipated. 

Even  the  Dad,  who  is  the  most  unobser- 
vant of  men,  noticed  my  discomposure, 
and  looked  up  from  his  morning  paper  to 
hope  slily  : 

"That  the  young  lady  had  not  said 
«No'?" 

"  Miss  Smith  has  not  said  cither  'Yes'  or 
'No,'"  I  tried  to  answer  lightly,  and  to  sccin 
amused  at  this  aianiiing  fact.  i  told  you 
we  had  a  little  tifft  ^d  she  words  her  tetter 
90  stiniy,  that  I  am  afraid  she  has  not  got 
over  it.  She  contents  herself  by  saying 
that  she  will  be  at  home  at  twelve  (/clock." 

I  believe  he  saw  I  was  as  ncnous  as  a 
cat»  and  objected  to  being  asked  to  call  at 
a  stated  hour,  as  if  I  were  the  tax  collector^ 

for  he  observed  cheerin^ly  : 

"Well,  at  any  rate  that  i^ives  yoii  [ler- 
mission  to  plead  your  suit  pcr:5oniilly,  and  a 
^rl  had  better  be  stiA  than  gushing  any 
day.  Mark  my  words,  Clem,  a  woman 
who  gushes  with  pen  and  ink  is  the  very 
devil." 

He  spoke  so  earne.slly  that  no  doubt  he 

was  thinkmg  of  some  particular  case.  He 
baa  been  a  widower  for  some  years,  and  was 
very  much  run  after  while  in  India. 

Just  as  I  was  reflecting  on  what  might 
lie  hidden  under  this  oracular  utterance,  he 
offered  a  fresh  sti^estion: 

"  Perhaps  her  aunt — you  told  me  your 
divinity  lived  with  an  aunt — objects  to 
your  suit  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  no  r*  I  was  able  to  meet  this 
c&eerfuUy  and  with  a  dear  conscience. 
<*01d  Miss  Smith  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
singularly  attractive  woman,  and  i>nl\  old 
by  comparison  with  Alice)  is   strongly  in 


my  &vour.  She  had  an  unhappy  love 
af^  some  years  ^o,  and  instead  of 
souring  her  disposition,  it  hao  caused  her 
to  <;how  i.  sympathetic  interest  in  all  true 

lovers." 

The  Governor  smothered  a  gigantic 
yawn;   he   had  been  most  patient  in 

listening  to  my  tirades  as  to  Alice's  merits, 
but  when  it  came  to  her  relatintis  he 
was  evidently  bored,  so  I  finished  liastily : 

*'  Njo,  if  there  is  any  hitch,  it  is  no  fault 
of  Aunt  Doadie's." 

I  never  saw  anything  lik  -  th.e  change  that 
came  over  the  Dad  ;  to  s,iy  that  he  left  of? 
yawning,  and  was  galvani.scd  into  life  is  to 
put  it  mildly. 

"  .\i!nt  Doadic  ! "  he  repeated  loudly  and 
incredulously.  "  Did  you  say,  '  Doadie  '  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  I  had  said  "Doadie"; 
personally  I  quite  agreed  lliat  it  was  a  fool 
of  a  name,  but  still  I  was  huffed  that  he 
should  cavil  at  it  in  this  manner. 

"Diiadie  Smith,"  he  said  in  a  wliisper, 
as  if  hi;  were  thinking  aloud;  before  1  could 
mform  iiim  iliai  .\liss  Smith  was  only  called 
Doadie  by  her  niecei  and  that  I  imagined 
it  to  be  a  corruption  of  Dorothy,  lu  h)urst 

out  again  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  \uice: 

"What  abtJut  this  old  love  affair  \  uu  talk 
of?  Why  on  earth  didn't  Aunt  Doadie 
many  like  other  women?*' 

He  did  not  deceive  me  for  a  moment ; 
I  knew  that  lie  was  shamming  an  interest 
to  try  and  atone  for  his  previous  rudeness. 

"A  great  many  women  do  not  marry 
nowadays,**  I  answered  shortly.  "  I  don't 
know  all  the  particulars  about  Miss  Smith, 
hut  from  \\hal  I  could  gather,  she  has 
always  remained  constant  to  some  fellow 
who  courted  her  in  her  )  oudi.  '  Loved 
and  he  rode  away'  sort  of  thing;  some 
men  arc  such  cads  1 " 

He  glared  at  me  fiercely.  .Anyone  mtp;ht 
have  thought  tliat  he   suspected  some 
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personal  offence  in  my  careless  speech,  and 

then  branched  off  at  a  tangent  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner : 

"  Wiiat  is  the  name  of  your  girl  ?  This 
girl  you  want  to  many  ?  "  he  asked  explo- 
sively. 

It  was  not  respectful,  and  as  there  was 
only  one  girl  in  question,  arid  we  had  been 
talking  of  lH:r  all  the  time,  I  could  only 
imagine  that  he  wished  to  make  himself 
oflensive.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  too 
much  annoyed  to  trust  myself  to  reply,  so  I 
pushed  the  f^jit^n  kiter  across  the  table  and 
pomted  to  the  signature  in  silence. 

Faithfully  yours,  AUda  Smith"  He 
read  it  aloud  in  a  tone  of  a.st(jnishment, 
looked  closely  at  the  delicate  ha iid writing 

if  he  could  iiut  beUeve  the  evidenre  of 
his  own  eyes,  and  snatching  up  the  Idler, 
Hterally  bolted  out  of  the  room. 

ICven  if  I  had  had  any  idea  that  he  was 
likely  to  bi  have  in  ihis  mad  way,  lliere 
would  have  been  no  time  to  stop  him.  I 
heard  a  sharp  click,  and  knew  that  he  was 
locked  in  his  own  room,  almost  before  I 
realised  that  he  had  taken  my  precious 
letter  with  him. 

It  was  too  soon  to  start  for  Durham 
Place,  but  I  went  out  at  once  and  banged 
the  door.  It  was  a  childish  thing  to  do, 
but  it  was  the  only  way  I  could  mark  my 
annoyance. 

The  moment  1  was  in  the  front  garden  I 
disooveied,  the  Dad's  window  being  open, 
that  he  was  whisding  in  an  aggressively 
cheerful  manner.  It  was  a  melodious 
whistle  and  a  pretty  tunc,  but  the  sound  of 
it  added  fuel  to  the  fire  already  raging  in 
my  breast,  so  that  I  felt  tempted  to  stand 
in  the  garden  and  hurl  vituperation  at  his 
head. 

Fortunately  for  the  peaire  of  mind  {.»f  the 
neigiibourhood,  which  has  always  been 
eminently  respectable,  I  refrained,  and 
started  off  with  the  melody  riiiging  in  my 

ears.  It  was  a  sonc;  an  old  song.  What 
wa.s  it?  It  came  to  mc  iu  an  aggravating 
way,  a  bit  at  a  lime — 

"  So  fair  art  ihuu,  my  Irannie  laaa, 
So  much  in  love  am  I, 

That  I  will  conic  ;i;,'aiii,  my  dear, 
Tbou^h  iUl  die  ^uas  run  dry." 


I  was  three  streets  off  by  this  time  and 

my  tcmjKT  began  to  cool.  My  father  had 
shown  \\\%  interest  in  my  love  affairs  in  a 
strange  way,  but  after  all  he  must  be 
interested,  or  why,  when  alone,  should  he 
&U  back  on  such  a  singularly  appropriate 
and  sentimental  ditty. 

I  hailed  a  Chelsea  'bus  in^tinrtivcly,  and 
then  remembering  that  it  was  iliU  luo  early, 
got  out  at  Soutit  Kensington,  and  was  just 
in  time  to  see  the  tail  of  ft  grey  gown,  very 
like  one  tliat  Alice  wears,  disappearing  into 
the  Museum. 

It  was  almost  impossible  that  it  should 
be  Alice,  who  was  no  doubt  getting  ready 
for  my  expected  visit,  but  at  a  cost  of 
slx[>cnce,  it  being  a  students'  da\ ,  I  followed 
the  wearer  of  the  grey  gown.  She  made  for 
a  comer  where  I  knew  my  divinity  had 
been  copying  a  head  of  St  Jerome,  and 
began  to  put  up  an  easel. 

I  had  recognised  the  grey  dress  at  a 
glance,  and  knew  the  easel  well.  1  he  girl 
was  Alicia,  and  she  evidently  meamt  to 
stop  and  paint,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
day,  instead  of  the  most  momentous  one  in 
both  our  lives'. 

ApjKueiuly  ihere  was  no  end  to  this 
morning's  surprises,  and  I  gave  a  sigh  of 
resignation.  1  he  Dad's  behaviour  had 
been  incomprehensible ;  I  had  not  under- 
stood the  tone  fif  AHria's  letter,  and  still 
less  did  I  grasp  the  mcanuig  ol  her  present 
movements.  So  thinking,  I  squeezed  my- 
self into  the  corner,  between  her  easel  and 
the  head  of  St.  Jerome. 

"  I  thought  it  was  you,"  I  began  fatu- 
ously, "although  1  little  expected  to  meet 
you  here." 

She  ele%'ated  her  dainty  eyebrows — 
everything  about  her  is  dainty — and  re> 
marked  archly: 

**  And  yet  I  paint  here  twice  a  week,  and 
seldom  miss  a  students'  day!  But  tell 
me,  what  brings  you  here  ? " 

'*  T  s;iw  you  come  in  and  followed  you." 

lihe  blushetl  divinely. 

'*  I  was  on  uiy  ^vay  to  Durlum  Pboe  to 
keep  your  appointment."  The  blush 
faded.  "My  appointnicnt  !"  she  repeated 
bhmtly.     "What  a[)])oinlnK'nt  ?  " 

Really  liiis  wa.s  a  lillle  too  bad  ;  it  was 
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ezn!»nassing  to  have  to  explain,  but  I  did 
so  in  terms  that  allowed  no  possibility  of 

mistake. 

"  I  wrote  in  answer  to  a  letter  fnini  you, 
and  aikcd  you  to  call  on  nie  at  la 
o'clock!"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  astonish- 
ment. "What  for?  There  is  some  mis- 
take. I?nidcnell,  or  some  person  is 
playing  us  a  trick.  I  have  neither  received 
nor  replied  to  any  letter  from  you." 

She  spoke  so  clearly,  and  with  such  an 
air  of  decision,  that  I  was  thunderstruck. 

"  But  «;nnieone  at  Durham  Pl.iee  cA- 
uinly  received  and  answered  it  in  your 
name,"  I  insisted. 

"  Where  is  this  letter  ?  Let  me  see  it." 

The  demand  was  made  imperiously.  I 
almost  groaned. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  show  it  you," 
I  said  lamely.  "It  was — ahem  I— stolen 
from  me!" 

Alicia  favoured  me  with  an  incredulous 
glance,  and  throwing  her  head  bark,  looked 
at  St.  Jerome  with  her  eyes  lull  shut,  and 
then  squeezed  some  cadmium  on  to  her 
palette  with  an  air  (tf  complete  absorption. 
This  was  intolerable.  I  hurriedly  pulled 
forward  a  chair,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Let  mc  tell  you  tlie  whole  truth,"  I 
blurted  out  desperately,  and  thereupon  pro* 
ceeded  to  do  so. 

She  pretended  to  be  intensely  amused  at 
my  father's  bebnviour,  and  persisted  that 
the  whole  aflkir  was  an  elaborate  practical 
jolce  on  his  part 

"I  can't  think  how  you  could  be  so 
absurd  as  to  imagine  that  this  reply  came 
from  me,"  she  said  loftily.  "Am  I  the 
sort  of  girl  who  writes  stiff  letters?" 

I  ventured  to  interpolate  that  I  did  not 
know,  and  would  like  an  opportunity  of 
jlulginiX,  but  she  i<;^nored  the  intemiption, 
and  continued  with  a  heightened  colour : 

"  If  you  had  written  me  a  nice  letter,  I 
should  have  responded  in  a  similar  strain." 

At  this  interesting  stage  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  Roman-nosed  female,  who 
almost  submerged  the  easel  in  her  efforts 
to  examine  a  small  picture  belund  H.  Just 
as  I  was  despairing  of  ever  getting  rid  of 
her,  Alice  calmly  reversed  two  of  the 
t»ushes  that  lay  on  a  chair  ready  for  use. 


and  then  sweetly  directed  the  RcMnan- 
noscd  female's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  accidentally  got  two  great  splashes 

of  paint  on  her  f:nwn, 

"  Tur[)entine  may  take  them  out  if  it  is 
applied  at  once"  she  suggested,  in  a  sym- 
jxxlhetic  tone. 

\\'hen  relieved  of  our  inrulnis  in  this 
masterly  manner,  she  said,  coaxingly  : 

"Tell  me  what  was  in  tliis  mysterious 
letter  that  you  received." 

"  I  can  tell  you  every  word,"  I  answered 
cnthu-iiastir.illv.  "  The  note  purjXJrted  to 
come  from  Durham  Mace,  and  it  ran: 
'  Dear  Mr.  BrudcncU, — Your  letter  was  not 
such  a  surprise  as  it  would  have  been  six 
months  ago,  as  latterly  my  thoughts  have 
often  turned  io  the  pa.st  '" 

"How  could  you  think  I  should  write 
such  twaddle?"  Alice  interrupted,  scorn 
fully;  "it  sounds  tike  my  grandmother. 
But  go  on." 

I  was  only  waiting  a  chance  to  do  so  : 
" '  I  shall  be  at  home  and  disengaged  at 
13  o'clock  to-morrow.  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  say  more  now,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  nerrs^ary  for  mc  to  do  so 
.  .  .  .'  .And  then  it  was  signed: 
'Yours  faitijfully,  Alicia  Smith.'" 

She  looked  at  me  with  startled  ^res. 

"  Alicia  Smith  !  "  she  re{)eated  slowly  ; 
"  if  you  addressed  your  letter  to  .\lieia 
Smith,  that  accounts  for  my  not  receiving 
It" 

"Isn't  your  name  Alicia?"  I  queried 
stupidly. 

"  ('ertaiiily  not !  I  was  christened  Mary 
Alice,  and  am  generally  known  by  my 
second  name.  Aunt  Doadie  is  Alicia 
Smith!" 

I  was  thunderstruck.    Here  was  a  nice 

situation. 

"  Then  you  mean  ttiat  your  aunt  wrote 
the  stiflT  cfHsde  asking  me  to  call  at  t* 
o'clock?" 

She  iK>dded  with  an  unwontedly  serious 

expression. 

"  \N  orsc  than  that,"  she  said  solemnly. 
"  Don't  you  understand  that  Aunt  Doadie 
read  my  letter  and  thought  it  was  for 

her?" 

"  Impossible ! "  I  ejaculated,  and  e>'en 
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as  I  spolce  I  felt  that  this  was  the  only 

solution. 

"  Why  impossible  ?  " 

"  Because  in  ihc  note  I  wrote  you,  after 
asking  your  foigiveness  for  my  atrocious 
behaviour,  I  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart  to  call  you  my 
wife."' 

I  was  flushed,  and  felt  some  slight 
embanassment,  but  nothing  could  exceed 
her  sublime  unconsciousness.  She  ap- 
peared not  to  understand  that  a  proposal 
of  marriage  had  just  been  made,  and 
looked  at  me  with  an  unaccountable  air 
of  distress. 

"  Oh,  ixxjr,  poor,  poor  Aunt  Doadie ! " 
she  Siiid  with  a  burst  of  griiT.  "Help  me 
to  pack  up  my  things.  I  can't  stop  here 
any  longer.  I  never,  never  was  so  sorry 
about  anything  in  my  life.'' 

I  felt  so  hopelessly  at  sea  that  I  was 
glad  to  obey  orders  in  sikii(  ( .  However, 
as  we  left  the  Museum,  i  ventured  to 
suggest  that  I  did  not  quite  imderstand 
why  she  was  so  dbtressed. 

"  It  was  your  father,"  she  said  in  a 
hushed  whisper. 

"My  father?"  I  repeated  in  amazement. 
She  actually  stopped  in  the  courtyard  and 
stamped  her  little  foot  with  vexation. 

"  How  inconceivably  stupid  you  men 
are  !  "  she  huT>l  out  ficrrclv.  "  It  was  your 
father  ll)at  Aunt  Doadic  lias  ioved  all  her 
life  1  It  was  your  lather  that  went  away  to 
India  and  married  someone  else  !  And  now 
j'ou  add  to  thr  iiijurv  l)y  writing  an 
ambiguously  worded  letter,  which  she  has 
answered,  thinking  he  was  an.\ious  to  atone 
for  the  past." 

I  could  see  how  the  nustike  arose  now. 
I'ool  that  I  was  not  to  have  thouuht  of  it 
before!  The  note  tliat  I  had  oixned  that 
morning  was  addressed  to  Clement  Brude- 
nell;  but  now  that  the  dad  was  in  England, 
I  was  only  Clement  lirudenell,  Junior. 

'*  I  an>  so  sorry  !  What  ought  we  tO 
do?"  1  asked  eagerly. 

"It  is  too  late  to  do  anything,"  she 
answered  miserably.  "If  your  father  has 
kept  the  appomtment,  she  must  know  by 
now." 

It  was  so  distressing  to  mc  to  watch  her 


walking  along,  and  brushing  away  a  tear 
every  few  minutes,  that  I  nthcr  lost  my 

head. 

"  Miss  Smith  is  a  very  attractive  woman," 
I  observed  sapiently.  "  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Dad  asked  her  to  marry  him 

after  all." 

She  was  extremely  nffrnded  at  this  si!p- 
position,  which  was  the  purest  conjecture 
on  my  part. 

*'  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  am  not  pre- 
possessed in  your  flither's  favour,"  she 
observed  severely  ;  "  but  i  imagine  even  he 
will  shrink  from  saying  to  a  woman :  *  As 
you  made  a  mistake,  and  accepted  me 
before  you  were  asked,  I  dont  mind  being 
magnanimous  and  fulfilling  your  expecta- 
tions.' " 

"  You  do  not  know  my  fiither,"  I  retorted 
angrily.    "The  mist^e  arose  through  no 

fault  of  his,  and  I,  for  one,  can  always  trust 
him  to  do  what  is  right  and  just  and 
kind." 

I  was  expecting  that  a  quarrel  was  immi- 
nent, but  Alice  was  so  miserable  that  she 

had  very  little  spirit  left. 

"  Of  course  you  are  quite  right  to  defend 
your  father,"  she  replied  with  meekness ; 
<*but  I  am  so  distressed  about  Aunt." 

At  this  moment  we  turned  into  Durham 
Place. 

"Why,  there  tht  v  l>oih  are  on  ilie  bal- 
cony ! "  exclaimed  Alice.  And,  sure 
enough,  there  was  Aunt  Doadie  most 
becomingly  dressed,  with  a  little  flush  on 
her  rhteks  that  re'^tored  lier  lost  yfujth, 
while  the  Dad  stood  beside  her,  looking  as 
jolly  as  a  sand-boy.  She  waved  her  hand 
to  us  smilingly,  and  the  Dad  rushed  down- 
stairs to  greet  us  with  rapture. 

*' So  this  is  Mary  Alice  Smith,"  he  said, 
with  a  wink  at  me.  "  And  have  you  said 
'Yes*  to  Clem,  my  dear?  And  are  you 
gdng  to  be  hts  little  wife?** 

Here  was  a  nice  way  to  behave !  I  posi- 
tively shivered  at  his  boldness,  but  .Mice, 
with  a  meekness  which  she  reserves  for 
special  occasions,  and  has  certainly  never 
exhibited  since,  answered: 

"  Yes,  please;,"  like  a  good  little  school- 
girl. 

"  Vou  lake  a  load  oil"  iny  mind, '  said  the 
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Dad,  ho'idinr^  hor  hand  and  pattinp;  it,  while 
I  wondered  jealously  when  niy  turn  wmiM 
conje ;  "you  must  know  that  Clera  wrote 
yott  a  letter,  rather  a  particular  letter, 
yesterday,  and  I  not  only  forgot  to  post  it» 
but  have  lost  it." 

I  caught  my  breath  in  astonishment,  and 
Alice  listened  with  her  eyes  like  saucers. 

Unpaidonabty  careless  on  my  part ! " 
he  went  on  mournfully,  "  but  my  thoughts 
have  been  occupied  with  some  private 
business  in  which  your  aunt  was  con- 
cerned. When  you  come  upstairs  she  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  and  you  will  see  that 
I  really  had  a  good  excuse." 

He  finished  sh'ly  and  with  the  ghost  of  a 
wink ;  then,  finding  that  Alice's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  that  she  was  incapable  of 
replying,  he  litemlly  pushed  her  into  my 
arm?;  and  fled. 

"  Aunt  Doadie  has  no  idea  that  any  mis- 
take was  made,  and  he  means  to  behave  so 
that  she  will  never  discover  it,''  said  Alice, 
summing  up  the  facts  judicially.  "  Oh, 
Clement,  I  think  your  father  is  just 
si)lendid  ! " 

I  quite  agreed  with  her,  but  I  was 
making  an  effort  to  seem  cool  and 
collected,  so  responded  lightly : 

"It  will  be  a  funny  relationship,  and, 
after  ali,  you  will  never  get  your  own 
letter!" 


"  If  you  exerted  ynnirclf,  very  much," 
she  observed  areiily,  "perhaps  you  COuld 
write  me  another." 

Five  minutes  later  a  few  diords  were 
struck  on  the  piano  upstairs;  we  started 
apart  guiltily. 

"  I.et  us  go  up  to  them,"  suggested 
/Mice.    "Aunt  is  playing." 

"And  the  Dad  is  going  to  sing,"  I 
finished  the  sentence  a>>  she  <^)ened  the 
door,  and  the  first  lines  of  the  song  floated 
down  the  stairs: 

*'  My  love  is  like  the  red,  red  roae, 

Th.nf's  nc\v!y  Mrnrn  in  Joae; 
My  lo^x  is  like  a  melody 
That's  mraetly  plajml  hi  tune." 

"  It  seems  a  pity  that  she  must  find  it 

out  some  day,"  I  remarked  pessimistically. 
Alice  held  up  her  little  hand  to  silence  me 
as  we  waited  on  the  staircase,  and  the  song 
continued : 

<'So  f.iir  :itl  llioii,  m\  Ijiinnic 

So  much  ia  lo\-c  am  I, 
That  I  will  come  again,  toy  dear, 

'J  houjjh  .ill  tlic  se.«  run  dry  !  " 

"  Wliy  should  she  ever  find  out  ?  "  asked 
Alice,  in  a  calmly  superior  manner.  You 
wait  and  see ;  she  will  never  dream  of  such 
a  thing." 

She  was  a  true  prophetess.  It  was  a  very 
happy  marriage,  and  Aunt  Doadie  never 
suspected  that  there  was  anything  unusual 
in  its  arraiigement. 
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By  K.  M. 

THE  Wliitsuntide  holiday  has  nowadays 
no  special  characteristic  to  distinguish 
it  ftom  any  of  the  other  annual  regulation 

holidays.  There  was  a  lime,  however,  when 
there  were  sundry  f«istivities  which  were 
imepatabty  coimected  with  it.  There  were» 
for  instance,  those  convivial  parochial  meet* 
ings,  the  ^\^1^tsun-ales,  so  called  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  wurd,  meaning  merry-makini; 
or  feasting.  In  olden  days  "ales"  took 
place  at  various  times  of  the  year,  in  various 
connections,  and  under  various  names; 
there  were  Leet-ales,  I^mb-ales,  Bride-ales, 
and  Midsummer-ales.  The  ales  of  Whitsun 
were  called  Church-ales ;  they  were  held  in 
the  church-house  of  the  parish,  and  a  con- 
sideral)I<  amount  of  money  ^N-as  made  at 
them  in  various  way<;,  which,  savs  an  oltl 
bo'ik,  was  used  to  "repiure  the  church  or 
chappcl,  to  buy  bookes  for  service,  cuppes 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament,  and 
other  necessaries."  Tlie  W'hitsun-ales  seem 
always  to  have  been  heUI  wuli  a  worthy 
object.  A  writer  on  the  subject  says  that 
in  a  certain  large  parish  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  there  was  no  poor-rate,  but  that 
the  Church-ales  of  Whitsun  "did  the  busi- 
ness." The  h()iiseh<i!(ler5  of  the  fxirish  met 
thereat  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their 
charity.  The  young  people  were  there  too, 
and  had  dancing  and  bowling  and  shooting 
at  butts  :  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by 
and  looking  on.  "  All  thin^  were  civil 
and  without  scandal. 

The  due  celebration  of  the  Whitsun-ales, 
as  may  be  imagined,  involved  from  first  to 
last  a  good  deal  of  outlay.  To  meet  this 
fell  to  the  lot  of  tlie  eh nrch wardens,  who 
levied  contributions  lor  liie  purpose  on  the 
parishioners,  both  in  money  and  in  kind. 
They  appear  to  have  made  collection  all 
round  the  parish,  of  whatsoever  pro  i^inn 
or  money  it  pleased  the  pcojile  voluntarily 
to  bestow ;  each  gave  wli.it  he  could, 
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"  whereby  the  stock  by  many  smails  grew 
to  a  meetly  greatness,  so  that  at  Whitsun- 
tide folk  could  assemble  at  the  church- 
house  and  there  merrily  feed  on  their  owne 
victuals,"  and  also  on  the  good  things 
bought  out  of  the  "church  stocke."  In 
some  towns  a  quantity  of  malt  was  bought 
with  the  money  collected,  and  made  nito 
strong  ale,  and  this  sold  to  the  I'.iri^-hioners  J 
the  money  going  to  parochial  uses. 

Besides  the  charcb«lo,  morris-dancing 
or  mumming  was  a  great  feature  of  the 
Whitsuntide  festi\ities.  The  old  English 
morris  danee,  as  everyone  knows,  was  a 
quaint  open-air  representation  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Meiry  Men. 
The  principal  performers  in  it  were  Robin 
Hood  himself,  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck, 
Little  John,  and  the  Fool  on  his  Hobby- 
horse, who  marched  on  the  scene  of  action 
in  procession,  each  surrounded  by  a  special 
band  of  satellites.  First  came  a  group  of 
foresters  and  flower  crowned  maidens,  then 
Robin  Hood  in  his  suit  of  Lincohi-grecn, 
with  Little  John  on  his  right  hand,  followed 
by  a  group  of  attendants.  The  procession 
of  Maid  Marian  came  next ;  two  maidens 
preeeding  her  strewing  flowers,  and  a  bevy 
of  others  walking  at  her  side  in  "sky- 
coloured  rochets,  girt  with  crimson  girdles." 
Now  followed  Friar  Tuck,  Robin  Hood's 
jovial  chaplain,  clad  in  russet  habit,  and 
carrvin<4  a  huge  f]unrter  staff  over  his 
shoulder,  and  the  Fool  on  his  Ht)bby-horse 
brougiu  up  the  rear  in  parti-coloured  dress 
and  with  bauble  held  aloft  The  Fool  was 
destined  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction  in 
the  morris  flanee  whieh  t'nll.  iw  il.  as  he  cur- 
vetted iiere  and  there  oa  liis  ridiculous 
charger.  Hardly  less  popular  was  Friar 
Tuck,  solemnly  patrolling  the  enclosure  set 
apart  fru  ihc  dancers,  >ji[>iii.:  iiis  quarter- 
staff  on  unrnlv  to<  s  ili  u  overstepped  the 
boundar}',  and  adjurmg  those  who  swore 
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at  such  treatment  to  go  home  and  say 
fjatumosters  imtead. 

The  [H  rUirnmri  of  tlic  inorri-^  fhinre  was 
not  by  any  nif.m->  rcslnclcU  to  W  hitsunliilc» 
but  how  tiuiiiiatcly  it  was  connected  with 
that  feast  is  seen  in  the  allustion  Shake- 
speare makes  to  it  in  Henry  K,  whefe 
tli<  Daapliin.  spe.tking  of  his  preijaiatioQ 
for  war  with  Eni;land,  sa\  >  : — 

"And  let       do  ii  wtih  iu>  ^Umv  of  (car; 

NOf  vcith  no  more  llian  if  wc  hL-aid  tiiat  KiijilaiHl 

Were  Ini^ird  with  a  WliitMiu  nioni^-ilance.'' 

In  Inrmer  timrs  ^^'!lit  Monday,  to  the 
Londoner,  meant  Urcenwicli  Fair.  'I'hou- 
Bandsof  people  flocked  there  b)  !>tage  coach 
and  wherry  to  find  the  narrow  street  of  the 
town  lined  with  shows  and  stalls.  Other 
fairs  of  le-ser  importance  were  hi  Id  also  on 
that  day,  for  an  old  alnianack  of  1677  has 
the  following  entry  opposite  Whitsuntide: — 

"At  Islington 

A  lair  ihcy  hold 
Where  cakes  and  ale 
Are  to  be  sold. 

At  Hi^li^^.iie  and 
At  HolloMav 
Tile  like  u  Icept 
Here  e*'er\-  day. 

At  Totiiani  Court 
A:nl  K<  iiii^li  Town 
And  all  (hose  placet 
Up  and  down.*' 

And,  besides  all  thc>e  ga\  doings,  there 
was  ainuys  on  Whit  Tue!>da>  the  well-known 
festivity  of  the  Eton  Montem.  This  obser- 
vance was  a  relic  of  the  (|uaint  ceremony  of 
the  election  of  \]\c  iJishop  which  ob- 
tained Jormerly  throughout  the  I'-nglish 
cathedrals,  and  many  of  the  grammar- 
schools,  and  which  was  observed  on  St. 
Nicholas"  Day. 

The  P>oy  Bishop  was  solemnly  elected 
and  installed  in  his  cathedral  with  full 
episcojml  honours  by  mock  clergy— gener- 
ally the  cathedral  choristers.  In  some 
dinreNt's — nri'.atih  in  thai  of  S.ili--!)ur\  liis 
election  was  no  mere  form,  for  he  benefited 
substantially  by  it,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
the  right  to  dispose  of  ail  livings  that  fell 
vacant  during  brief  tenure.  After  the 
ceremony  of  his  election  it  was  customary 
for  the  little  new  Bi»lu>p,  clatl  in  episcopal 


robes,  to  march  with  his  cleigy  in  prooes* 
sion  round  the  neighbourhood,  levying  a 

ta\  of  money,  as  tlifv  went,  on  the  on- 
lookers. This  was  known  as  the  Bishop'ti 
subsidy,  and  was  demanded  by  the  boys 
as  a  right. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the 
pastime  of  the  Boy  Bishop  <;radim!!y  dis- 
appeared ;  the  spirit  of  it  survived,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  said  alre;idy,  in  the  form 
of  the  Eton  Montem.  This  ceremony 
consisted  of  the  Etonians  marchini,'  in 
procession  on  W'hh  Tiit  sdav  to  Salt  Hill, 
where  they  elected  one  of  their  number  to 
be  their  captain,  dined,  and  marched  back 
to  college  SLj^n  in  the  evening.  The  pro- 
co^ion,  in  contradistinction  to  that  in 
whicl\  it  orii^inated,  was  strictly  Tiiilit>iry, 
the  vestnienis  of  the  Boy  Bishop  and  his 
clergy  becoming  the  uniforms  of  an  officer 
ami  the  soldiers  under  him.  The  Bishop's 
subsidy  rnmd  a  cfiunterjiart  in  t!i<-  col- 
lection ot  money  frotn  the  bystanders 
during  the  march  ad  ntontem.  This  was 
made  by  certain  boys  called  salt-bearers, 
who  gave  the  dontirs  in  exchange  a  little 
.salt  the  emblem  of  wit  and  learning — 
thereby  pledging  theniselves  to  become 
well  versed  in  the  same.  In  course  of 
time  the  Eton  Montem,  instead  of  being 
observed  every  Whit  Tuesday,  became  a 
biennial  affair,  and  then  triennial.  This 
rule  was  adhered  to  until  the  year  1S47, 
when,  for  various  reasons,  it  was  abolished 
altogether. 

All  these  old  Whitsuntide  cerenmnies 
are  intcrestini;  enough,  but  by  far  the  most 
ancient  and  striking  of  them  all  was  the 
celebration  of  the  Whitsun  Mysteries  by 
the  Trade-guilds  <rf  the  old  city  of  Chester, 
on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 

III  \\  llltsun-week. 

These  t^uaini  periorniances  of  eveni.-> 
recorded  in  Bible  history  were  originally 
organised  in  the  days  when  the  Bible  was 
interdicted,  in  order  to  fatniliarisc  the 
jx,ople  therewith.  I'his  they  did  in  the 
most  ingenuous  manner,  mi.\ing  up  all 
sorts  of  secular  legends  and  traditions  with 
Bible  Historj,  and  naively  bringing  the 
whole  up  to  date  by  interlarding  it  with 
inedi;eval  custom.s  and  modes  of  speech. 
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'I'lic  first  i  n  oiclcci  j;erforniaii«  e  ot  the 
Chester  Mystcric!>  took  place  abuut  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  oentur>' ;  from  that  time 
onward  it  became  an  annual  institution,  and 
continued  till  the  Refnrnintinn  hanishecl  it 
a-s  savouring  of  po|>er)  ami  j)riitaiittv  and 
other  horrors.  The  plays  followed  sacred 
history  closely,  from  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  to 
Ikwrasday;  they  were  represented  in  a 
scries  of  pageants,  twenty-four  in  number, 
whic  h  wt  re  acted  in  the  pirturesi|ue  streets 
of  Chester,  on  large  ntovable  stages,  open 
oo  Uie  four  sides  so  that  all  could  see. 
The  whole  performance  was  excellently 
oiganiscd.  Nine  of  the  pageants  were 
[>erf<jrme;l  on  W  hit  Monday,  nine  'm  th  • 
'i'ue^y.  and  the  leniamder  on  the 
Wednesday.  Each  scene  was  played  in 
every  principal  street  of  the  town ;  the  first 
tnont^  on  directly  it  was  finished,  and  the 
ne\t  immediately  takin;z  it*;  place,  so  that 
all  the  |)ageants  were  being  acted  in 
different  jwris  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  people  of  Chester,  from  all  accounts, 
k>ved  their  mysteries,  throwing  themsrlves 
into  them  heart  and  soul,  and  receiving 
the  strange  statements  made  therein  with 
sublime  credulity.  Certain  ol  the  pageants 
were,  of  course,  more  popular  than  others ; 
the  favourites  being  those  which  were  most 
realistic,  or  which  relieved  the  solemnity  of 
the  (K  ca-'t'tn  hv  a  touch  of  humour.  An 
inuuensei)  [xtpuiar  scene  woa  I  he  Story 
of  Noah's  Fl(X)d,"  because  of  the  amusing 
inrt  which  Noah  s  wife  played  in  it.  It  was 
her  role  to  be  rrfractory  alM)Ut  entering  the 
ark,  preferring  to  be  left  behind  with  tfir 
wi«-ked.  After  a  great  deal  of  "  luisine-s, 
she  was  finally  dragged  in  by  Sheni,  whereat 
she  relieved  her  feelings  in  a  truly  feminine 
manner,  and  brought  down  the  "house"  by 
boxing  the  ears  of  the  mild  and  inofl*ensi\'e 
Noah. 

Other  (avounie  pageants  (because  of  the 
realistic  way  in  which  they  were  treated) 
were  the  "  I  all  of  Lucifer  "  and  the  "Day 
of  Judgment."  Like  the  pla\  goers  of 
t»vday,  the  gcnxl  simple  '^'hr^trr  folk  loved 
to  be  thrilled,  and  U  was  jiarticulariy  blood- 
curdling to  ga/e  straight  into  helPs  mouth, 
as  represented  in  the  sccner}*  of  the  pageant 
by  the  old  sjtnbol  of  a  fbming  6re  alight 


in  the  open  jaws  of  a  huge  whale  ;  alsf>  to 
hear  the  ear-piercing  wail  of  lost  souls,  and 
to  behold  them  with  their  blackened  faces 
and  their  flame-suggesting  dresses  of  red 
and  yellow,  with  the  devil  njounting  guard 
over  them  in  winpr  <i.  clo'^i'  ttttini:  leather 
dres.s,  covered  witii  iiair  and  te.ithers,  and 
ending  in  claws  over  the  hands  and  feet. 
By  way  of  a  final  harrowing  touch  to  the 
dismal  condition  of  the  lost,  the  souls  nf 
the  s.ivt'f!,  appntpri.i'i  lv  r^)  dressed  in  white 
leather,  looked  on  ai  ihem  comfortably 
from  the  other  side  of  the  stage. 

The  Pageant  of  the  Shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  whole  twent)  •  four,  liecause  of  the 
quaint  detail  it  gave  of  mediaeval  country 
life.  The  scene  on  the  plains  of  Bethle- 
hem was  brought  most  naively  up  to  date. 
Chamber^S  ** Book  of  Days"  says  it  l)  -i;an 
with  a  sort  of  picnic  of  the  throe  shi  phcrtis ; 
then  loiiowed  a  wrestling  match,  then  th«- 
api>arition  of  the  angels,  and  the  de^wrture 
of  the  shepherds  for  Bethlehem.  They 
took  with  them  <}uaint  gifts  tO  ofler  the 
Child  -  -  the  first,  a  bell ;  the  second,  .1 
spntine.  to  eni'-,"  s;jys  he  lo  Chri.st,  "thy 
potuge  withal  al  noune " ;  the  third,  a 
"cape,"  for  he  says,  "  I  have  nothing  elles." 
Then  followed  the  shepherds*  boys  with 
still  more  remarkable  oiT.  riiii^s,  "a  pipe  to 
niakt'  the  woodf  rinL^e,  and  a  nuthooke 
to  pull  iiowri  aples,  peares,  and  plumes, 
that  ould  Josephe  nedc  not  hurte  his 
thombes." 

One  can  well  imagine  the  ingenuous 

npprf  ian'on  with  which  Chester  people 
watched  these  yearly  plays,  and  the  |)ride 
which  the  different  guilds  took  in  their 
several  pjtgeants ;  the  tanners,  for  instance, 
in  the  ''l  all  of  l.urifer,"  which  always  fell 
to  tlirir  !<>!.  .iii'l  tlie  water-drawers  of  the 
r»ee  in  i  he  .Story  of  Noah's  Fl<X)d," 
which  they  ituatiably  played.  One  can 
picture,  too,  the  eagerness  %rith  which  the 
Wliitsuntide  Feast  was  looked  forward  to, 
and  the  g.ilety  of  the  old  town  of  Chester 
thronged  with  troops  of  ex<  ift*d  s|»e*  tators, 
and  with  the  queer  wheeled  tour-square 
stages  bearing  their  pageant  through  the 
crowded  pictuR's<{ue  streets  in  order  to 
teach  the  [)eople  "holsome  doctrine.** 

V— » 
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I. 

TULES  LAVALLE  was  twenty-three  and 

I  his  own  !iiaster.  Ht-  was,  nioretncr, 
rich,  for  his  laliicr,  a  leading  silk  merchant 
of  Lyons,  liad  left  hinj  property  which 
brought  lum  in  an  annual  rental  of  some 
50,000  fnmcs.  He  ought  to  have  been 
happy,  but  was  not.  The  reader  will  ask, 
Why?  IVrliaps  the  IjricfL'st  and  simplest 
answer  to  tliis  question  is,  Because  he  was 
of  an  introspective  turn  of  mind. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  close  scrutiny 
of  the  inner  recesses  of  our  own  nature  a 
mintite  in^rstitjation  of  our  own  private 
"  chamber  ot  imagery,"  and  its  multifarious 
contents,  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
make  the  mental  eye  jaundiced  when  it 
condescends  to  survey  the  outer  world  and 
Dur  fellow  mortals.  The  order,  the  Ivauty, 
the  symmetry  of  the  former  are  by  no 
m<ans  naively  accepted  at  their  own  valua- 
tion, but  are  arraigned  and  condemned 
at  llu'  bar  of  iiitLllLi  t  a*;  prctCTitii ms  frauds, 
wliose  Iraudulcuce  is  at  once  petty  an<l 
pitiful  because  it  is  so  evanescent ;  while 
the  latter  are  credited  with  no  virtue  save  a 
livclv  rcuaid  for  the  first  carthnal  number. 
.\ud  thr  i  i  ii!t  of  all  this  is  simply  unhappi- 
ness  ior  the  individual  who  is  not  content  to 
take  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  look 
upon  this  perplexing  ^rth  of  ours  as  the 
"  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 

Our  young  man,  at  whn<;c  feet  that 
world  lay  like  an  ex^iggerated  oyster 
waiting  to  be  opened  with  that  golden 
knife,  to  whose  potent  edge  all  things 
yield,  was  a  votary  of  the  philosophy  of 
<'ii"<pair,  .^nd  a  disciple  of  Arthur  von 
SchojK-nhauer,  the  dead  hieropiiant  of 
nioderti  pessimism.  Tossessed  by  that 
demon  of  discontent  and  unrest  whtdi 
invariably  attends  the  steps  of  those  who 
thus  gloomily  attempt  to  solve  the 
riddles  of  human  life  aiid  the  universe, 

U4 


he  had  been  for  the  last  two  years, 
in  fact  since  his  father's  death,  a  wan- 
derer over  the  face  of  Europe.     For  it  was 

his  mania  to  hear  the  most  celebrated 
professors  discussing  his  favourite  theme, 
and  demonstrating,  to  their  own  complete 
satisfaction  and  his,  that  this  world  was  a 
mistake,  pain  the  "  predominant  partner  ** 
in  human  life,  and  man  a  miserable  shadow. 

Returning  from  the  "margin  of  fair 
Zurich's  waters,"  where  he  had  been  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  that  renowned  pessimist,  Dr. 
K oiler,  he  halted  at  I^usanne,  and  put  up 
at  the  Hotel  Gibbon,  still  redolent  of  the 
memories  of  a  kindred  spirit  who  had  once 
deigned  to  while  away  the  hours  between 
time  and  eternity  by  recording  the  move- 
ments  of  the  puppets  which  flitted  across 
the  fantastic  sta^c  of  life  when  Rome  was 
tottermg  to  licr  fail, 

Lausanne  pleased  our  hero.  Like 
Gibbon  and  Byron,  he  felt  the  ^laniour  of 
the  old  town,  embowered  in  its  hills  and 
vineyards,  with  its  (juaint  mediaeval 
buildings,  its  leaty  environs,  its  grottc,  and 
its  quiet  little  port  Ouchy,  where  tiie 
ancient  and  solitary  tower  stands  sentinel 
over  the  blue  waters  of  Geneva,  which  are 
there  at  their  bluest. 

But  his  favourite  resort,  morning  and 
afternoon,  was  the  grassy  promenade  on 
the  borders  of  1  lake,  adjoining  the 
Hotel  (jibbon  and  the  Cantonal  Council 
Hall.  Walking  here,  or  pausing  beneath 
the  trees,  which  were  rapidly  putting  forth 
their  foliage  that  genial  spring,  he  would 
smoke  his  cigar  with  a  zest— it  must  be 
allowed  that  his  Cubans  were  of  the 
choicest  which  was  somewhat  at  variance 
with  his  depreciatory  visions  of  hunian  life 
and  the  good  things  thereof,  and  gazing 
acrt)ss  the  broad  ripples  at  the  dim, 
blue  ntnline  of  the  nv»iintajns  of  Snoy, 
would  indulge  m  tranquil  reflections  ui>on 
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the  vanity  of  the  phantasmagoria  around 
him,  which  enthralled  his  soul  despite  his 

inner  conviction  of  its  nullity. 

"  I  hate  beini,'  rich,"  he  said  to  himself 
one  glorious  evening,  as  the  westering  sun 
was  fast  changing  the  turquoise  of  the  lake 
to  toiKu— "I  hate  being  rich ;  I  hate  being 
thor.ulit  s(i  ;infl  railed  so.  A  golden  trim- 
ming ran  rertainly  impart  an  adventitious 
lustre  to  the  rosy  skirls 
of  the  mirage  of  life; 
but  the  gold  and  the 
rose  vanish  when  the 
black  cloud  of  death 
descends  on  the  fair  il- 
lusion. Knowing  this, 
I  value  money  at  its 
true  worth ;  and  the  re- 
putati{)n  of  wealth  is  a 
still  greater  nuisance 
than  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  it.  It  attracts 
llatterrrs,  knaves,  anti 
sycoplunts,  who  bu/z 
around  you  like  flies 
around  the  Homeric 
milk-pails  in  the  swel- 
tering summer  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  amiable 
intention  of  battening 
upon  you  and  your 
-i ''Mnce  if  you  will 
only  allow  ilirm  :  while 
you  sigh,  and  sigh  in 
vain,  for  one  true, 
unsophisticated  human 
heart  that  will  love  you 
for  yourself  .... 
Sometimes  I  wish  that 
I  could  turn  all  my 
wealth  into  bullion,  tie 
that  bullion  up  in  siirks,  and  hurl  it  into 
the  lake:  but  tlirn  Cieneva,  unlike  the 
Rhine  of  the  Nibelungen,  has  no  dragon 
to  gi  ard  the  accursed  treasure,  and  it  would 
lie  (jf  no  earthly  use  to  the  fishes.  Some- 
times I  have  tli(iii;4ht  of  bestowing  it,  by  deed 
ofj;iU;ir  otlirrwi^r,  upon  the  first  ragged 
tramp  I  might  hap|)en  to  come  across. 
But  what  would  be  the  result  if  I  did  ?  In 
the  first  place,  I  should  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  hideous  vice 


of  ingratitude  on  a  very  colossal  scale  in> 
deed;  in  the  next,  he  would  assuredly 
cither  go  mad  and  run  amok,  or  else  go  in 
for  tlir  slower  process  of  killing  himself 
with  drink.  ...  On  the  whole,  perhaps 
I  had  better  keep  it  myself." 

Thus  did  common-sense,  according  to  ita 
wont,  gain  the  \-ictory  over  a  very  un- 
practical philosophy. 


**  A/adrmmselte,  can  you 

f'lr  rirf  thf  intrusion 
of  a  stranger  i** 


Having  arrived  at  this  provisitmal  con- 
clusion. M.  Jules  T-avalle  closed  the  small 
pocket  edition  of  Schopenhauer  s  "I'arerga," 
which  generally  accompanied  him  in  his 
peregrinations,  and  bethought  him  of  his 
hotel  and  a  glass  of  \'iIloneuvr,  when 
suddenlv  his  eye  Icll  upon  a  yoiin;;  girl  who 
was  silling  alone  upon  one  of  the  benches 
beneath  the  trees.  Her  attire  was  of  the 
plainest,  but  it  was  not  that  of  a  fiaysauM^ 
and,  inexpensive  as  it  was,  evinced,  as  only 
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dress  can,  the  perfect  j^nI  taste  of  the 

wearer,  enhaneini,',  rather  tlian  distracting 
fronn,  her  l-caiitv  hv  its  very  sinijilicity. 

Our  philosopher  was  fain  to  confess  to 
himself  that  her  face  and  figure  were 
simply  ra\ishing.  Had  Gene\a  lent  the 
azure  which  it  had  just  relinrjuished  for 
topaz  to  those  heavenly  eyes  ?  ("ouid  the 
wild  strawberry,  looking  forth  frotn  the 
sheher  of  its  leaves  in  some  secluded  dell 
of  the  Juras,  vie  in  ruby  hue  with  that  small 
t>(;witching  mouth?  Common-si  nse.  as  we 
have  seen,  had  routed  philosophy  a 
iQonient  before  ;  now  lo\c,  or  sonic  feeling 
very  much  akin  to  it,  routed  the  combined 
forces  of  pliilosophy  and  common-sense, 
and  tlie  ( onfirined  pessimist,  having 
feasted  his  eyes  as  long  a&  he  dared  upon 
the  £iiir  vision,  strolled  back  to  the  Hbtel 
Gibbon,  liaunted  by  the  glamour  of  a 
woman's  face,  and  very  unphilosophically 
s\M-aring  to  himself  that  he  uwu/t/  see  that 
face  again. 

II. 

When  ghosts,  probably  from  want  of 
something  better  to  do  in  their  su|)er- 
numdane  sphere,  vouchsafe  to  revisit  the 
glimpse  of  the  moon,  they  generally  select 
a  six'cial  place  and  a  certain  hour  for  their 
manifestatioiis.  You  can  always  tell  when 
and  where  to  find  your  "  spook,"*  who  is 
apixirentty,  just  like  yourself,  a  creature  of 
habit. 

Now  Jules  Lavalle  had  seen,  not  a  ghost, 
but  an  angel.  Vet  in  reckoning  up  his 
chances  of  meeting  her  again,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  even  angels  may  not  be  whollv 
free  froni  those  iron  bonds  of  custom  which 
so  closely  confine  ordinary  mortals,  and  that 
it  was  just  possible  that  a  second  avatar 
of  his  particular  anire!  might  take  place  in 
the  same  charming  spot  by  tlie  waters  of 
Geneva,  and  at  the  same  calm  sweet  hour 
preceding  the  gloaming.  Anyhow,  he 
could  but  go  and  see :  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  that,  and  the  t'tini:  was  worth 
trying.  Go  and  see  he  did,  with  the 
gratifying  result  that  his  surmise  proved 
quite  correct. 

For  it  so  fell  c  ut  that  the  next  afternoon 
when  Tnlcs,  hastening  on  the  wings  of 
love,  and  timing  himself  by  his  watch,  liad 


made  his  way  to  bis  .\rdath — hist  **  field  of 

vision,"  his  zeal  was  rewarded  and  the 
tnith  of"  liis  thrnry  confirmed.  On  ilie 
same  In-nch,  beneath  the  sauie  lime,  he 
beheld  the  lovely,  i)ensivc  fcUnres  which 
had  haunted  his  dreams  the  night  before. 

On  the//f?^v,  at  the  spa,  and,  in  fact,  in 
all  places  of  public  resort,  thm  is  alwavs  a 
spot  to  which  the  herd  gnixiiaie  as  tiiough 
by  common  consent.  Outside  the  limits 
of  that  magic  circle  comparative  pe.ice  and 
retirement  may  be  obtained  by  those  who 
dislike  the  "  madding  crowd." 

That  afternoon  a  band  was  performing 
at  the  other  end  of  the  promenade,  and 
either  the  music  or  the  gregarious  instinct 
to  whit  h  we  have  alluded,  had  .ittmrted  the 
botines  and  their  charges,  the  soldiers,  the 
citizens,  and  the  visitors ;  so  that  the  place 
where  the  girl  sat  was,  in  a  sense,  lonely 
and  deserted. 

Standing  at  a  respectful  distance.  Jules 
furtiseh ,  but  intently,  regarded  her  without 
exciting  any  unwelcome  observatitm. 

Alas !  what  had  happened  ? 

Wlule  the  mellow  sunbeams  invested  hei 
fair  head  with  an  aureola,  while  the  soft 
breeze  from  the  lake  played  with  the  stray 
locks  of  her  golden  luur,  while  the  dulcet 
strains  of  the  music  stole  upon  her  ear, 
she  was  weeping — weeping  as  though  her 
very  heart  would  break.  What  weight  of 
earthly  sorrow  was  crushing  a  being  so 
young,  so  pure,  so  beautiful  ? 

A  true  man  can  always  bear  his  own 
grief  stoically  enough ;  the  grief  of  the 
woman  he  loves  makes  him  forget  himself. 

And  Jules,  for  the  nonce,  forgot  him- 
self.  He  timidly  approached  the  mourner, 
-and  raising  his  bat  with  an  air  of  deep 
respect,  addrcssrd  her : 

"Mademoiselle,  fan  vou  ffir;.'ive  the  in- 
trusion of  a  stranger?  I  am  grieved  to  see 
you  suffer.  If  in  any  way  I  can  be  of 
service  to  you,  command  me. " 

The  words  were  trivial — banal, perhaps 
but  there  was  the  ring  of  truth  and  feeling 
in  them,  and  the  girl  was  swift  to  recognise 
it.  If  there  had  been  a  breach  of  the 
{ottvemncis  in  his  thus  accosting  her  with- 
out an  intrtnluction,  the  circ(im«;tances, 
perliups,  justified  it.    iihe  could  see  that 
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Jules  ttas  v/atcking  liiama  at  her  eternai  cmbroiJeiy, 


he  meant  every  word  he  said ;  and  youth  is 
slow  to  suspect  evil. 

She  blushed  vividly  as  she  replied,  "  I 
thank  you,  nionsieiir,  hut  you  can  do 
nothing  lor  nic.    Death  is  niy  only  refuge." 

"  Death ! "  murmured  Jules,  aghast 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  it  is  even  90^  sighed 
the  girl,  as  slic  vaguely  turned  her  troubled 
eyes  towards  tlie  lake. 

"It  is  utter  madness." 

*•  Perhaps  so^  but  " 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  know — believe 

me,  no  idle  ruriosity  prf>mpts  my  question 
— what  misfortunes  can  have  induced  one 
so  young  and  lovely  to  entertain  such  a 
dreadful  idea  ?  Suicide  is  the  last  resource 
of  those  w  ho  have  been  hopelessly  worsted  in 
the  conflict  of  life  ;  you  are  otily  just  enter- 
ing the  arena.  I  am  a  ])hilosopher — or,  at 
least,  have  studied  philosophy — and  if  you 
will  but  listen,  I  feel  convinced  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  adduce  good  and  suf* 
ficient  reasons  against  such  a  fatal  step. 

"  Can  it  be,  '  he  went  on  with  a  certain 
diffidence — for  he  was  young  to  play  the 
part  of  father  confessor— and  no  incon* 
siderable  anxiety  as  to  her  reply,  "  that  you 
have  been  disappointed  in  love?" 


"Oh,  no,  indeed,  monsieur,  1  assure 
you!"  and  her  sweet  Gioe  flushed  a  still 

more  rosy  red. 

This,  at  all  events,  was  a  relief  to  our 
hero,  who,  actuated  by  a  feeling  stronger 
than  that  of  wiV/wli/,  or  symixithy  for  one's 
unhappy  fellow  creatures,  which  even  the 
uncompromising  Schopenhauer  permits 
and  encourage';,  went  on  to  (juote  with 
eager,  im|M»sioned  cUMjuence  every  dis- 
.sausive  against  suicide  that  he  could  think 
of. 

His  tiearer,  however,  was  quite  Un- 
shaken in  her  resolution. 

"  It  is  good  and  kind  of  you,  monsieur," 
she  said,  "  to  trouble  yourself  about  the 
fate  of  a  friendless  girl ;  but  there  is  really 

no  other  course  open  to  me.  Even  vou 
will  acknowledge  this  when  you  have  heard 
roy  stoiy.  My  name  is  Bianca  CasaldonL 
My  fiuher  was  a  poor,  but  clever,  Flcnentine 
artist,  who  thought,  like  so  many  of  my 
countrymen,  that  beyond  the  .\lps  he  might 
hnd  the  fame  and  fortune  which  he  had 
long  sought  in  v»n  upon  the  banks  of 
Arno.  My  mother  clung  to  our  poor 
home,  .uul  he  k)ved  her  too  much  to 
disr^ard  her  wishes;  but  on  her  death, 
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two  yer.rs  ago,  he  left  Italy  for  Switzerland, 
taking  us  with  him,  my  little  sisters,  Isolina 
and  Marietta,  and  myself.  We  wandered 
about  Switzerland,  and  finally  settled  down 
here  in  I^usanne.  Last  winter  I  lost  my 
poor  father,  who  fell  a  victim  to  pneumonia, 


.  .  V'esterday  I  came  here  to  die  ;  the 
lo<jk  of  the  water  frightened  me,  and  I  had 

not  the  courage  ;  but  to-day  " 

*'  Dismiss  the  idea,"  cried  Jules,  who  was 
weeping  himself,  as  he  interrupted  the 
sobbing  girl ;  "  dismiss  it  at  once  and  for 
ever.    I  will  help  you." 

"  You  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  astounded  girl. 

**Ves;  I  will  find  you 
employment.  \'c)U  shall 
not  leave  Lsolina  and 
Marietta." 

"  .\nd  you  —  pardon 
me,  numsicur  — who  are 


vou 


Oh,  yules,  it  mts  you  who- 


induced  by  poverty,  exposure,  and  despair. 
Vox  two  months  I  have  Ixfcn  without  work  ; 
our  slender  stock  of  money  is  exhausted, 
and  I  am  unable  to  su|)p»jrt  my  sisters.  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  them  starve  before  my 
eyes.  They  will  be  better  off  without  me. 
Some  charitable  person  will  take  com- 
IKission  on  the  poor,  little,  helpless  orphans 


This  question  rather 
staggered  Jules,  who  was 
determined  tc»  {)resene 
a  strict  ituo'^/iito—Al 
least  for  the  present 
— and  whose  dream  of 
romance  would  have 
been  shattered  if  he 
avowed  himself  a  rich 
man. 

"Oh,  I — I  am  only  a 
poor  student,"  he  replied 
rather  cotifusedly,  "but 
I  know  some  influential 
l!eo])le  in  Litus;mne. 
My  name  is  Jules,  and 
I  am  a  I'  renchman  ; 
but,  by  the-by,  made- 
moiselle, what  can  you 
do?" 

"  Embroidery." 
"  Uien  I  Meet  me 
I'.ere  to-morrow  at  the 
same  hour.  Meanwhile, 
I  shall  o!)tain  an  order 
for  work  for  you.  Do 
nt)t  fear  that  you  will 
be  under  an  obliga- 
Vou  will  not  objei  t 
to  jjay  me  a  small  commission  on  the 
orders  you  receive  through  n)y  re<om- 
mendation.  We  shall  thus  help  one 
another." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  you  have  saved  me,  and 
I  am  grateful    so  gratefu'." 
And  thus  they  parted. 


tion  to  a  stranger 
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III 

If  Bianca  Casaldoni  had  entertained  a 
doubt  as  to  the  good  faith  and  loyalty  of 

her  tnystcriou^  friend  —if  the  suspicion  had 
occurred  to  her,  after  her  first  enthusiasm 
had  cooled  down,  that  Sat  faces  s(Mnetime$ 
mask  black  hearts,  and  that  the  young  man 

who  had  so  unceremoniously  introduced 
himself  and  disjicUed  her  evil  dreams  of 
suicide  by  his  words  of  hope  and  comfort 
mi^t  after  all  turn  out  to  be  only  a  clever 
and  unprincipled  practical  joker  who  had 
wished  to  amuse  himself  at  her  exjjense — 
if  such  unworthy  thoughts  had  ewn  re- 
motely troubled  her,  they  were  speedily 
dispelled  when  she  found  Jules  waiting  for 
her  at  the  trysting-place  the  next  evening. 

He  advanced  smiling  to  meet  her. 

"I  am  in  good  time,  am  I  not,  Made 
moiscllc  Casaldoni?"  he  said.  "And  I 
am  the  bearer  of  good  tidings.  I  have  the 
happiness  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
successful  in  my  mission.  A  gentleman  of 
my  ac(|tiafntancc  is  in  love  with  a  certain 
young  lady,  ami  wishes  to  present  her  with 
a  handsome  silk  portfolio  to  hold  her 
sketches — she  is  an  artist — bearing  the 
niomi^nims  '  T-  I-.'  and  '  V>.  I,.' tastcfiillv  em- 
broidered. Here  is  the-  lasc  u[»on  which 
you  are  to  e.vcrcise  your  ingenuity,  and 
here" — handing  her  three  twenty -franc 
pieces— "is  the  payment,  less  my  com- 
mission." 

"Ih>w  liberal  I  "  exclaimed  Bianca  joy- 
fully; "  but  ii  is  scarcely  right  that  I  should 
take  the  money  before  I  have  done  the 

work." 

*'  Vou  must  have  no  hesitation  on  th:it 
score,"  said  Jules  fiuickly.  "He  is  very 
wealthy,  this  friend  of  mine,  and  always  likes 
to  pay  in  advance." 

**  Dear  little  Isolina  and  Marietta," 
murmured  poor  Ttianca,  with  a  happy  sigh. 
"They  will  not  starve  now,  and  I  

"And  you,  mademoiselle,  iiuerposed  her 
companion  gently,  **nccd  no  longer  look 
upon  the  beautiful  lake  as  a  possible  grave." 

"  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you,"  he 
presently  added.  "  W  hen  you  have 
Hnished  the  portfolio,  an  old  lady,  the 
mother  of  another  Iriend,  requires  a  red 
jiilk  cushion  embroidered.   The  design 


this  time  is  to  be  a  btmch  of  the  stately 
flowers  (4  your  own  glorious  city — the  lilies 

of  St.  John." 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  enough,  Mon- 
tieur  Jules  ?" 

There  is  really  no  occasion ;  as  I  have 
said,  in  serving  you  I  am  serving  myself ;  it 
is  a  case  of  mutual  accommodation." 

But  the  E^ratefiil  Bianca,  did  not  regard 

the  nutter  m  that  lighu 

«  *  •  • 

The  weeks  flew  by.  Dianca  was  as 
merry  and  musical  as  a  cunda.  She  was 
simply  inundated  with  wnrV,  for  no  .sooner 
wab  one  order  executed  llian  her  industrious 
agent  Jules  had  another  ready  for  her. 
She  often  playfully  remarked  to  him  that 
she  would  soon  make  her  fortune.  lit  r 
busv  ncrellc  never  rented,  and  yet  slie 
seemed  to  thrive  upon  the  inces>ant  labour. 
Her  step  was  as  light  and  as  buoyant  as 
that  of  a  roe ;  her  eyes  were  bright,  and  the 
colour  had  returnetl  to  her  pallitl  cheeks. 

And  Jules?  Well,  his  conduct  of  late 
had  been  passing  strange.  Shortly  after  his 
impromptu  introduction  to  Bianca  he  had 
flung  his  volume  of  Schopenhauer  into  the 
lake— thus  openly  and  defiantly  breaking 
with  that  worthy's  philosophy — for  no  other 
reason  than  because  one  day  while  perusing 
this  book  he  had  come  across  this  dictum, 
"Beauty  tloes  not  exist,"  and  had  there  and 
then  givtn  ihc  desponding  Arthur  the  He 
direct,  indignantly  muttering,  "  What  of 
Bianca  ?  "  whom,  as  he  ought  in  conuuon 
justice  to  have  remembered,  poor  Schopen- 
hauer had  never  seen. 

He  had  become  a  frequent  visitor— on 
business— at  Bianca's  humble  aboile  in  the 
Rue  Grand  Chdne.  To  this,  of  course, 
not  even  the  most  fastidious  Swiss  Mrs. 
Grundy  could  object.  He  was  also  a 
prime  favc)uritc  with  Isolina  :)nd  Marietta, 
on  whose  behalf  he  was  wont  to  invest 
largely  in  the  chocolate  and  confectionery 
for  which  Lausanne  is  justly  famous. 

Things,  in  fact,  were  fast  a|)proaching  a 
climax,  and  one  day  that  climax  arrived. 

Jules  was  watching  Bianca  at  her  eteriUil 
embroider}',  and  an  awkward  yet  eloquent 
silence  had  fallen  between  the  two. 
Never — no,  not  even  on  that  memorable 
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day  \\;i<  a  he  liad  fir.st  sctn  her  silting  by 
the  lake,  had  she  looked  so  em  IiaiitiiiL;. 

Scarce  knowing  what  h''  die!,  iiii[>clkd  by 
the  sheer  fascination  of  her  presence  and 
attitude,  as  her  graceful  head,  vhh  its 
coronal  of  golden  hair,  bent  ovi-r  her  work^ 
he  stooped  dfiwn  nnd  kissed  her  small, 
shell-like  ear,  murnuiring  as  he  did  so,  in 
her  own  sweet  Tuscan  dialect,  which  he 
had  picked  up  during  their  acquaintance : 

"  I  lo\  e  you,  Bianca  j  will  you  be  my' 
wife  ?  ' 

There  was  the  jKuise  of  a  m<Miicnt. 
Bianca  did  not  raise  her  head.  Then  came 
the  whispered  words: 

''Oh,  Jules,  I  am  so  happy.    We  are 

poor,  but  we  are  young ;  we  can  work,  we 
can  live  for  one  another,  and  iuve  makes 
one  forget  poverty.'' 

'lliese  sweet  words  completed  tlie  con- 
version of  a  pessimist.  Jules  was  now  an 
enthusiastic  optimist.    Could  the  world  be 

evil  when  it  contained — Dianca? 

•  ft  *  » 


It  was  a  glad  surprise  for  the  fair 
l  ion  iitinc  when,  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  her  husband  conducted  her  to  a 
magnificent  villa  at  Ouchy  whicli  he  had 
just  purchased.  It  was  a  still  greater,  and 
scarcely  less  joyous,  surprise  when,  upon 
entering  the  luxuriously  furnished  siilocm, 
she  was  c(mfronte<l  by  the  various  articles 
which  Jules  had  from  lime  to  time  given 
her  to  embroider. 

"Oh,  Jules,  it  was  ,»w/  who  " 

"  Ves,  dearest ;  fnrurve  me.  \Vhen  I 
figured  as  a  connnission  agent  and  told 
you  the  story  of  my  poverty,  I  was  guilty  of 
my  first  and,  I  hope,  last  acts  of  deception. 
After  all,  my  lies  were  only  '  white  lies ' — 
lies  told  with  a  good  object ;  and  even  now 
I  can  scarcely  regret  them  j  for  they  were 
ihe  means  of  saving  you  from  snidde,  re- 
lieving your  distress,  and  ^ning  me  the 
sweetest  wife  in  Switzerland  —or  the  world. 
.Mthouj^h  at  one  time,  I  atn  fain  to  confess, 
i  never  thought  that  1  should  pose  ;is  a 
Pessimist  in  Love." 


 i*^t»4»  

NIGHTFALL 

By  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON 

HER  mantle  is  a  fold  of  deepening  mist. 
The  star  of  eve'  her  eye ; 

Her  lirnw  a  v,ip<nir  that  the  sun  hath  kissed 

With  gold  as  he  passed  by. 
Her  feet,  wherewith  she  travels  tangled  ways 

Are  wrapped  in  lowland  haze. 

She  holds  her  hands  forth  o'er  a  world  forworn, 

She  casts  her  mantle  wide; 
And  they  who  feared  to  face  the  tearful  mom, 

Rest  and  are  satisfn  r!  ; 
Beneath  her  he.iling  touch  their  sorrows  cease 
In  sweet  (oblivious  peace. 

She  hath  a  whisper  lor  the  forest  birds. 

To  cliarm  them  into  rest; 
She  hath  a  power  to  lull  with  crooning  words 

The  babe  i-.j^on  the  breast. 
She  leads  all  little  children  by  the  hand 
To  realms  of  fairyland. 
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r  is  curious  how  the  impressions 
formed  in  early  childhood  persist 
irough  life,  and  colour  our  thoughts  on 
men  and  things.  However  increased  in 
importance  and  fuller  of  a  deeper  meaning 
certain  anniversaries  have  since  become  to 
us,  something  quite  trivial  which  connects 
them  with  our  early  years  at  once  presents 
itself  to  our  minds  when  the  subject  comes 
up  in  conversation.  P'or  instance,  the 
thought  of  Whitsuntide  is  always  associated 
in  my  mind  with  a  bonnet.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  squire's  lady,  in  the  country 
village  where  I  sjK-nt  my  childhood,  to 
appear  at  church  on  W  hit  Sunday  morning 
in  a  new  bonnet.  Men,  women,  and  children 
went  to  church  that  day  with  a  full  and 
certain  conviction  that  this  event  would 
happen.  The  secret  was  well  kept 
throughout  the  previous  week,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  although  only  the 
♦  hildren  would  have  admitted  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  congregation  awaited  in  eager 
anticijwtion  the  opening  of  the  side  door, 
through  which  the  lady  would  enter  arrayed 
in  her  new  head-gear.  The  appearance  of 
the  lady  carried  with  it,  in  a  practical  form, 
"The  Promise  of  May":  it  brought  home, 
even  to  a  country  congregation,  accustomed 
to  live  at  close  quarters  with  Nature,  the 
arrival  of  S^mng.  But  there  was  more  in 
the  public  interest  taken  in  the  matter 
than  this  ap{K*aI  to  the  imagination  im- 
plies. I*"or  the  bonnet  was  nearly  always 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  up  to  tiate. 
The  prayers  and  hymns  were  steeped 
in  Pentecostal  allusi«)ns  ;  but  as  they 
prayed  and  sang,  the  eyes  of  the  vicar,  the 
choir,  and  the  congregation  were  continu- 
ally wandering  towards  the  squire's  pew. 
The  vicar  preached  to  a  prc-occupicd  con- 


gregation a  little  sermon  full  of  the  teaching 
associated  with  AVhit  Sunday ;  but  human 
nature  is  feeble,  and  the  lesson  of  the  week 
was  all  the  time  in  the  squire's  pew.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  the  congregation 
gathered,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  country, 
at  the  cliurch  gate,  and  the  "  lesson  "  was 
discussed — by  some  in  reverential  whispers, 
by  others  in  outspoken  language.  And  by 
Trinity  Sunday  those  who  hail  waited  for 
the  initiative  of  the  squire's  lady  had  pro- 
Ixibly  altere<l,  constructed,  or  purchased 
bonnets  which  were  more  or  less  feeble 
imitations  of  the  great  original.  Indeed, 
to  the  children.  Trinity  v.as  even  more 
interesting  than  Whit  Sunday;  there  were 
more  new  bonnets,  and  children  esjx?cially 
admire  the  imitative  faculty. 

Since  those  days  the  bonnet,  as  an  article 
of  woman's  attire,  has  been  dej)osed,  and 
the  hat- is  all  victorious.  (Jf  late  there  have- 
been,  it  is  true,  ominous  rumours  of  the 
revival  of  the  bonnet,  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  think  out  and  design  the 
fashions  have  evidently  been  sending  out 
feelers  in  all  directions  to  discover  how  the 
proposed  change  would  be  regarded.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  so  victorious  has 
been  the  hat,  so  spoilt  by  the  monop<jly  it 
has  enjoyetl,  that  it  has  been  in  danger 
of  Ix'coming  ridiculous.  During  one  or 
two  recent  seasons  the  cnorntities  which 
passed  for  hats  arou.sed  in  the  lovers  of 
simplicity  a  desire  for  revolution.  And  so 
the  word  "bonnet"  was  whispered.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  the 
anxiety  of  ladies  to  ap|>ear  well-dressed 
does  not  arise  from  a  desire  to  please 
men,  but  in  order  to  compete  favourably 
with  numbers  of  their  own  sex.  I  am 
not  at  all  concerned  with  motives;  it  is 
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enough  for  a  mere  man  to  recognise  that 
the  ladies'  wishes  must  be  regarded  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  pleasing  duty  of  many  men  to  And 
the  means  by  which  the  desired  ()l)ject 
is  attained,  and  so  I  make  nu  apology 
for  exhibiting  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
Some  men  are  evrn  gracioiisl}  illdwrd 
a  voice  in  the  selection.  Vet  I  know 
nothir^  more  soul-disturbing,  more  be- 
wildrrini:,  to  the  avenigc  man,  th:\n  a 
milliner  s  show  room.  1  Iwvc  ihc  warmest 
sympathy  with  all  ladies  who  have  to 
choose  their  own  hats.  I  have  been  drai;m  i! 
from  shop  window  to  shop  window,  from 
show  room  to  show  room,  and  I  have  gone 
home  without  the  memory  of  a  single 
beautiful  hat  to  contpcnsale  me  for  my 
weariness.  But  I  do  not  remember  a  time, 
since  I  was  personally  interested  in  these 
things,  when  tht-re  was  sui  h  nn  tmbarriK 
dc  rUhessc  of  pretty  hats  in  the  sho}) 
windows  as  there  has  been  during  tlu 
present  season  The  extreme  simj>licity  dI 
the  fashion  just  now  prevalent,  the  lightness 
and  grace  of  form  which  are  everywhere 
iioiii  ( able,  are  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and 
wliereas  uf  old  I  found  a  ditliculty  in 
assisting  in  the  selection  of  one  hat,  I  now 
want  to  purchase  iwcniy. 

The  mere  rumour  of  the  return  of  the 
bonnet  seems  to  have  inspired  the  advo- 
cates of  the  hat  to  demonstrate  its  artistic 
capabilities.  Most  welcome  of  uU  changes 
is  the  dedijie  of  overcrowding  on  the  h«t 
itself.  'I'he  (luestion  of  the  housing  of  fruit, 
flowers,  featluT'-,  l.n  r,  nnd  ribbons  was 
growing  as  acuic  as  liie  iunising  of  the 
poor.  If  tlie  inevitable  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum brings  with  it  a  return  to  the  fashion 
wc  have  abandoned,  I  suggest  a  combina- 
tion of  men  to  protect  women  against 
themselves.  I.i-t  us  niul-.i./n  thrm  auviin 
with  the  hateful  word  "  bonnet."  JUetter  a 
Park  full  of  pretty  faces  in  bonnets  than  a 
nuiving  crowd  of  pii  tare  hats  with  the 
faces  in  shadow  or  crowded  out.  The 
bonnet  is  indeed  a  beautiful  frame  for  the 
human  face  ;  wc  recognise  this  otteii  in  the 
case  of  Salvation  lasses.  Ami  the  face 
loses  nothing  of  its  sweetness  in  a  .*^ister  of 
.Mercy's  hcxxl.  In  countries  distinguished 
f<jr  (ht  ir  iH  autiful  women,  is  not  the  shawl 
the  most  picturesque  head-dress.'*  It  is 
obvious  that  there  are  alternatives  to  the 
hat,  atjd  we  shall  press  them  wlu-n  the 
occasion  demands.  Meantime,  during  the 
present  season,  a  milliner's  shop  window  or 
show  rfK)tn  is  a  veriuible  picture  gallery, 
and  a  ramble  in  the  streets  uf  London  is 


made  pleasant  by  an  added  agreeableness 
in  the  ap(>earance  of  the  passers  by. 

In  one  of  his  essays,  Steele  says :  *'  I  beg 
people's  pan  Ion  (or  an  cxid  humour  I  am 
guiltv  of,  whici)  i>,  salutin;^  anv  person 
win  ml  I  like,  whethe  r  I  know  tlu  iu  or  not. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  which  woiiM  In-  toler- 
atci!  Ill  lilt:  if  ili  'v  (■< )n>idt_Tcd  lliat  the  irreat 
pleasure  1  know,  i  receive  at  my  eyes, 
and  that  I  am  obliged  to  an  agreeable 
[iLT'^on  for  coming  abroad  into  my 
as  another  is  for  a  visit  of  conversation 
at  their  own  houses."  This  is  the  ideal 
tciiiprrainrnt  of  the  rambler  in  the  streets 
of  I.Ajndon.  The  custom  of  waiting  for  an 
introduction  is  a  protection  to  us  all,  and 
it  is  not  always  policy  to  voice  our  thanks 
any  more  than  it  is  to  tell  our  love.  But 
to  feel  obliged  when  agreeable  i>eople  come 
into  view  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  |)astime  ; 
and  if  we  <'an  still  retain  the  feeling  when 
it  i>  obvious  thai  agreeableness  is  not  the 
impression  they  have  formed  of  us,  we  are 
iinict  d  happy.  I'nr  the  moment  wc  have 
an  advantage  over  these  people :  we  ha\  e 
something  to  admire,  aiKi  they  have  not. 
Certainly,  if  they  are  ladies  and  we  are 
gentlemen,  and  they  do  fmd  us  agreeable, 
it  must  always  be  in  spite  of  0ur  hats. 

The  publication  of  "The  Lo\*e-Letters 

of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William 
'J'eniple,"  in  the  King's  Cl  tssics,  by  Ismel 
Goilancz,  and  the  injunction  which  was 
subsequently  obtained  against  the  further 
circulation  of  this  cf!iti<>n,  has  created 
quite  a  stir  in  the  literary  world.  I  do 
not  intend  to  touch  ufMn  tlie  merits  of 
the  (|uesti(m  at  issue,  more  esjxv  as 
there  is  a  possibility  tliat  the  matter  will 
be  heard  of  again  in  the  Law  Courts. 
I'.tit  t!ic  letters  tfieni^elves  in  Mr.  Parry's 
edition  are  public  properly,  and  The 
English  Illustrated  Macazink  has  a 
special  interest  in  the  subject,  because  in 
.April,  iSii6,  there  was  published  in  our 
pages  an  article  containing  many  of  the 
letters,  and  giving  "a  coniv.  (  ti.  d  story  of  the 
l(jve  alTairs  of  Dorothy  Osborne."  .\nd  it 
was  this  very  article  which  determined  Mr. 
PaiT\',wh(j  had  access  to  the  original  letters, 
to  publish  in  i888  his  edition.  Tlu'  con- 
troversy has  at  least  liud  the  cllei  l  t»l 
directing  public  attention  to  these  delightful 
letters,  and  we  may  certainly  e.\|H't  t  before 
long  the  issue  of  a  cheap  and  popular 
edition.  The  recent  publication  of  Mrs. 
CirUlc's  ( ()rrc^pon(lence  h  is  helped  al  o 
tu  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  subject  of 
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letter-writing  itself,  and  we  Itave  asked  one 

another  ilurin^  the  ".tst  few  un  ks  tlu-  old 
quoitiun  whetlier  the  art  of  which  these 
two  ladies  were  sach  brilliant  mistresses  still 
survives  among  us.  The  art,  we  are  told, 
demands  leisure,  and  leisure  is  dead.  I 
think  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the  long 
and  entertaining  letters,  which  our  ^nuid- 
jxirrnts  and  i,'rt*at-<;ranflpart'nts  were  in  the 
hubil  oi  coiin>osing,  are  slill  vvriltcn,  but 
they  are  no  longer  dispatched  to  relatives  and 
frit  ii<!s  :  tlu  y  are  addressed  to  the  editors 
of  2  he  Jimfs,  the  monthly  magazines,  and 
the  local  journals.  In  tlwse  days,  a  thing 
which  is  good  enriiigh  to  he  printed  is  not 
wasted  on  a  friend  or  a  relative;  the  change 
in  our  habits  in  this  respect  is  a  matter  of 
econoniit  :> ;  tlie  rale  [)er  thousand  words  is 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  or  in  early  Victorian 
times.  The  art  may  indeed  have  pained 
by  the  elimination  fri)m  private  rnrrespon- 
dence  of  the  purely  literary  letter.  For 
letter-writing  is  simply  one  form  of  express- 
ing jxjrsonality,  and  if  it  is  derayin?, 
human  natutc  must  be  deteriorating  also. 
"  I,  Paul,  have  written  it  with  mine  own 
hand, '  is  the  hall  mark  of  the  good  letter; 
and  to  make  an^  claim  for  the  art  which 
does  not  recc^ise  this  fact  is  to  confuse 
letter-writing  with  literature.  Many  of  the 
letters  which  h  i\c  come  down  to  us  are 
doubtless  ver)  [xxjr  considered  as  art,  but 
are  still  what  Macaulay  called  "the  really 
precious  jxirt  of  history."  As>  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  characteristically  put  the  matter,  "It 
was  once  a  piece  of  the  general  fire  and 
light  of  human  life,  tint  Ii  lii  r.  "  Hut 
Dorothy  Osborne's  letters  have  a  more 
than  historical  value  ;  they  reveal  hCT  to  us 
in  all  lier  nmrKls,  her  disappointments,  and 
her  abiding  faithfulness.  She  is  so  human 
a  lover,  so  fiuninine,  yet  always  creating  the 
impression  of  strenLitli  and  stahility  of 
character.  George  Meredith  lias  said  some- 
where that  we  occasionally  meet  men  who 
iiuve  the  woman  in  tlu  in  Nvithniit  becoming 
effeminate,  and  that  these  .are  the  pick  of 
men.  May  not  we  also  say  that  the  pick  of 
women  are  those  who  have  something  mascu- 
line about  them  without  becoming  mannish  ? 
In  some  of  her  letters  Dorothy  Osborne 
j)lays  with  her  victim.  She  tells  him  of  tlie 
rivals  who  are  besio_j;iiig  her  for  her  hand  ; 
she  wonders  whether  she  should  listen  to 
them ;  they  are  so  attractive,  so  w  ealthy,  and 
her  own  love  affair  seems  qiiitc  ho|i<  !css. 
Why  d<x;s  not  Sir  William  see  this  also,  and 
find  himself  a  more  suitable  bride?  llie 
answers  of  Temple  are  not  preserved,  but 


we  know  the  gist  of  them  from  Dorothy 

Osborne's  letters.  Like  the  true  lover  that 
'i'emple  is,  he  misunderstands  her  raillery; 
he  upbraids  her;  he  tells  her  that  she  is  un- 
kind, that  her  mischievous  humour  worries 
him ;  in  fact,  what  does  she  mean.'  Yes,  what 
does  she  mean  ?  Let  her  speak  for  herself. 
'*  Alas,  how  fain  I  w^ould  have  something  to 
say.  but  I  know  no  more  than  vou  saw  in 
thai  l^rtter  1  setu  you.  ilow  willingiy  would 
I  tell  you  anything  that  I  thought  would 
please  yott :  Imt  I  confess  I  lio  not  love  to 
give  uncertain  hopes,  because  I  do  not  care 
to  receive  them.  And  I  thought  there  would 
be  no  need  of  saying  I  would  be  sure  to  take 
the  hrst  occasion,  and  tliat  I  waited  with  im- 
patience for  it,  because  I  had  hoped  that  you 
believed  all  that  already ;  and  so  you  do, 
I  am  sure.  Say  wliat  you  will  you  cannot 
but  know  my  heart  enough  to  be  assured 
that  I  wish  myself  with  you  for  my  own 
sake  as  well  as  yours.  'Tis  rather  that  you 
love  to  hear  me  say  it  often  that  you  tloubt 
it."  And  in  another  letter  she  sa\  s,  "  I 
have  paper  little  enoii;.»h  left  to  rhide  you 
for  asking  so  unkind  a  <jucstion  as  whether 
you  are  still  the  same  in  my  thoughts. 
Have  you  deserved  to  be  otherwise  :  that 
is,  am  I  no  more  in  yours?  For  till  timt 
be  'tis  impossible  the  other  should;  but 
that  will  never  be,  and  I  shall  always  be 
the  same  I  am.  My  heart  tells  me  so, 
and  I  may  believe  it,  for  if  'twere  other- 
wise, I'ortune  would  not  [icrsecute  us  thus. 
Oh  me  *  .she's  cruel,  and  how  far  her  power 
may  reach  I  know  not,  only  I  am  sure  she 
cannot  call  back  lime  that  is  |Kist,  and  it 
is  long  since  we  resohed  to  be  for  ever 
Most  l  AiiiaiL  !■  Kti  NDs." 

Who  can  blame  Sir  William  if  he,  too, 
filavefl  a  little  game,  if  he  doubted  his 
sweetheart  in  order  to  be  assured  of  her 
faithfulness?  For  a  delicate  restraint  was 
ever  her  distin;j;uisliin;4  charar  !eristi(  :  .md 
it  was  only  a  hint  at  her  indiflcrence  tliat 
compelled  her  to  tell  her  love.  We  have, 
perhaps,  lost  in  our  modern  letters  the 
grace,  the  quaintliness  of  expres-sion,  the 
delicate  wowl-play  which  are  to  be  found 
throughout  this  correspondence.  Self 
analysis  and  introspection  are  usually 
enemies  to  charm  in  style ;  we  have  pos- 
sibly lost  the  feeling  after  the  best  word 
in  the  effort  to  analyse  to  our  lovers  and 
our  friends  our  conii>lex  motives,  I'he 
return  to  simplicity  of  expression  is  much  to 
be  desired,  tho  (  i:r  li  .i<  fit'i.rs  were  not 
sinless  in  this  respect.  In  one  of  her  letters 
Dorothy  Osborne  says,  **'Tis  an  admirable 
thing  to  see  how  some  |x.'(iple  will  labour 
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to  fmd  out  terms  that  may  ol>scurt-  a  plain 
sense;  like  a  gentleman  I  know  \vhf>  wou'd 
nuver  say  '  the  tveaiher  grew  cold,'  but  tlut 
•winter  begins  to  salute  tis.'"  And  she 
says  she  no  patience  for  such  cox- 
combs, and  refus»es  to  blame  an  old  uncle 
of  hers  who  threw  the  standlsh  at  a  man's 
head  because  he  had  alteretl  the  draft  of 
a  letter,  which  her  uncle  hail  dictated,  fn»tn 
"that  he  would  have  writ  himself  but  tliat 
he  had  the  gout  in  his  hand"  to  "  that  the 
gout  ill  his  hand  would  not  f)ermit  him  to 
put  [yen  to  [)apcr."  This  criticism  sounds 
very  modem;  it  is  only  in  the  treatment 
of  the  oflenoe  we  have  become  teas 
violent. 

Charles  Lamb's  well-knoan  sayin;:  that 
there  are  books  which  arc  not  books  applies 
equally  to  letters.  We  know  his  list  of 
h'fi/ia  a  bibliay  "  Court  Calendars,  Direc- 
t(jries.  Pocket  Books,  Draught  Boards,  bound 
and  lettered  at  the  back,  and  generally 
the  volumes  which  no  gentleman's  library 
should  he  without."  We  cf»uld  construct  a 
similar  list  of  letters  which  are  not  letters. 
Such  a  list  would  include  all  business 
letter»<.  the  rr>rrespondenrc  of  Cdvernnient 
departments,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
specimens  printed  in  the  hves  of  great  men 
and  women.  Letters  Patent,  T-etters  of  .\<\ 
ministration,  an  Englishwoman's  I-ove- 
I^tters,  and  Letters  from  HelL  I1)e  late 
Queen  Vi<  toria  had  a  happy  knack  of 
writing,  with  her  own  hand,  short  letters 
on  occasions  when  strong  feeling  was 
aroused,  but  she  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  tlmt  Sovereigns  and  great  ]]oliticians 
are  not  good  correspondents.  In  the 
Book  of  lilsther.  King  Ahasueros  is  re- 
corded to  have  sent  letters  into  every  pro- 
vince concerning  his  rebellious  wife  Vashti, 
informing  his  subjects  that  it  was  his 
Imperial  that   every   man  should 

bear  rule  in  !ii>.  uwu  house. "  This  is  in 
more  senses  than  one  the  type  of  the 
official  letter;  it  smacks  even  from  that 
remote  age  of  red  tape ;  it  contained  an 
injunction  that  any  strong-minded  woman 
in  the  co:lntr^  ■  nu'd  at  once  have  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  dead  letter.  More- 
over, the  official  letter  is  nearly  always  a 
comjwsite  production,  and  the  art  demands 
only  one  hand.  In  this  case,  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  letter,  when  finislied, 
pleased  both  the  King  and  the  prin<  es, 
who  in  a  Government  office  would  be 
representet-l  by  the  Controller  and  his 
princi|x^l  (  lerks.  The  feelings  of  the  prin 
cesses  in  the  matter  are  not  mentioned. 


Perltaps  the>'  were  pleased  too ;  he  laughs 

ht^t  will)  lauL^hs  last.  An  amusing  in>tanrc 
of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  writer  of 
official  correspondence  is  given  in  Sir 
Ldward  Hertslet's  "  Recollections  of  the  Old 
Foreign  ( Xhce.  '  Ten  Englishmen  had  been 
imprisotieil  during  a  civil  war  in  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics ;  nine  were 
released,  and  the  wife  of  the  one  who  was 
still  a  prisoner  wrote  to  the  l  oreiL;:)  Office 
to  know  how  matters  stotnl.  A  <  K  rk  was 
told  to  write  ''  the  usual  letter.  '  l  his  was 
the  |)roduciion  :  *'  The  Secretar)'  of  State 

has  great  pleasure  in  informing  Mrs.  

that  all  the  prisoners,  witli  the  exception  of 
her  husband,  iiave  been  released." 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  if  the 
sine  i/t/iT  tujn  of  tin  good  letter  is  the  ex- 
pression of  individuality,  how  is  it  that  very- 
dull  people  often  write  exceedingly  good 
letters?  The  explanation  seems  simple 
enf)ugh.  It  h.15;  been  finely  said  that  a 
human  being  may  be  compared  to  an  ice- 
berg, of  which  a  certain  portion  only  is 
visible ;  the  lanjcr  part  is  subnHTi^<"d  and 
corresp4>nd.s  to  what  students  of  psychical 
phenomena  call  the  sub-conscious  self.  In 
ordiii  uv  intereour'sc  we  see  in  people  only 
the  above-water  portion ;  in  their  letters 
we  frequently  gM  a  glimpse  below  the  sur- 
fare.  To  the  shy  and  the  nervous,  con\ersa- 
tion  is  not  a  natural  mediuui  for  expressing 
personality.  Such  people,  after  the>'  have 
talked  their  best,  are  moro  often  inclined 
to  paraphrase  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  to 
say :  "  For  the  good  that  I  would  I  say 
not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not  that  I 
say."  If  we  may  believe  Dr.  Johnson,  this 
was  fretiuenily  the  experience  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  who  suffered  perpetually  from 
the  want  (>f  sc!f confidence.  "(Goldsmith 
should  n<H  Iju  Uji  cvei  attempting  to  .shine  in 
conversation  ;  he  has  not  temper  for  it ;  he 
is  so  imtrh  mortified  when  he  fails."  Gold- 
smith was  happier  with  the  jjen ;  no  one, 
not  even  the  Doctor,  could  humiliate  him 
with  that  weapon  in  his  hand.  In  one 
respect,  perhaps,  we  have  improved  on  the 
letters  of  our  forefathers.  We  no  longer 
addn  ss  our  fathers,  our  si  >n^,  our  boon 
companions,  as  "  Sir " ;  or  our  sweethearts 
and  wives  as  "  Madam  " ;  we  let  ourselves 
go  a  little  more,  at  the  expense,  jx^ssibly, 
of  grace  of  expression ;  we  strike  a  more 
intimate  note,  and  though  we  may  regret  the 
improvement,  when  the  breach  of  promise 
action  comes  into  court,  the  judge,  the  jur)", 
iav\  the  cuunstcl  on  both  sides  will  probably 
hold  a  different  opinion.  The  greatest  enemy 
that  ha.s  yet  arisen  to  the  art  is,  of  course, 
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the  typewriter.  It  is  impossthle  to  feel  in 
close  touch  with  your  correspondent  through 

the  medium  of  this  inhuman  intichitv.  A 
typv-'-vvritten  letter  can  only  l)e  regarded  as 
art  when  the  letters  iunip  about,  the  words 
are  rni.si)lacc(!,  and  >tartlinu:'y  nt'^^'  combina- 
tions ot  sentences  are  introduced.  It  then 
bears  evidence  of  hunuui  t^tation  and 
weakness ;  the  human  factor  is  betrayed  all 
through  its  unintelligibility.  But  as  a  set-oft 
against  the  typewriter,  we  have  finally  got 
rid  of  the  crossed  letter,  whicli  a  former 
generation  of  ladies  favoured.  'I'lie  re- 
duced rates  for  inland  iiostage  killed 
the  habit,  and  not  the  curses  of  their 
correspondents.  This  also  is  a  question 
of  economi<'s. 

One  of  the  most  inlrrestin:^  hooks  that 
has  recently  been  published  is  Mr.  Ilryce's 
"Studies  in  Contemporary  I'.iogi  ipliv,  and 
the  peculiar  value  nf  the  volume  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
every  character  dealt  with  was  personally 
known  to  the  author.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly struck  with  one  story  which 
Mr.  Bryce  tells  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  because 
it  illustrates  a  commonplace  with  stutlents 
of  character.  Nowadays  we  are  all  bo 
in  love  with  paradox  that  we  are 
sometimes  in  danger  of  neglecting  the 
obvious.  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  at  the  tisiie 
.when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  very  tuacli 
troubled  with  events  in  Ireland  he  en- 
deavoured to  divert  th<-  Prime  Minister's 
thoughts  by  infornung  iiim  that  someone 
had  recently  discovered  that  Dante  had  in 
his  last  years  been  appointed  at  Rowenna  to 
a  lectureship,  which  raised  him  above  the 
pinch  of  want.  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  face  lit 
up  at  once,  and  he  said,  'How  strange  it 
is  tu  think  that  these  great  souls,  whose 
words  are  a  beacon  light  to  all  the 
generations  that  have  come  after  them, 
should  have  had  cares  and  anxieties  to 
vex  them  in  their  daily  life  just  like  the 
rest  of  us  common  mortals.'  The  phrase 
reminded  nv  th:it  a  few  days  before 
I  iiad  heard  Mr.  Darwin,  in  dwelling  upon 
the  pleasure  a  visit  paid  b)  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  given  him,  say,  '  And  he  talkrd  just  as 
if  he  had  been  au  ordinary  person  like  our- 
selves/" What  is  the  commonplace  that 
these  reminiscences  suggest?  Surel\  that 
the  note  of  the  superior  person  is  huiuiliiy. 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  an  essay,  entitled :  *' A 
Bachelor's  Compl.iint  on  the  Behaviour  of 
Married  People,"  and  the  fault  he  found 
with  these  folk  was  that  they  gave  them- 
selves such  airs  in  the  presence  of  bachelors; 


they  openly  assumed  their  superit>rjty.  I 
wisli  that  Land)  had  written  an  essa> .  "  On 
tht"  Behaviour  of  Superior  Pef>ple."  The 
subject  would  have  suited  his  humour,  and 
we  know  from  many  indications  in  his 
essavs  and  letters  that  he  would  have 
written  trom  hitter  personal  experience. 
The  really  superior  persons,  whose  greatness 
is  self  evident,  he  vvould  have  left  al<'n< 
Place  such  men  in  the  most  discouraging 
positions  in  life,  and  you  will  have  to  own 
their  ascendancy  ;  they  bring  di.stinrtinn 
to,  and  scarcel)  derive  any  glory  from, 
ever)-  post  they  oc«  upy.  But  the  men 
whom  the  gods  must  laugh  at  are  those 
who  seem  solely  dependent  on  their  |)Osi- 
tion  for  the  superiority  they  claim  ;  they 
ha\  e  no  inherent  capacity  whate\'er  to  sus- 
tain thi-ir  di  <  !;ire<!  iireatness  Mow  nervous 
and  anxious  tiiey  are  at  ali  times  lest  the 
average  man  should  forget  to  show  them 
res|>ecl  :  how  they  are  for  ever  stmilini:  on 
their  dignity  and  saying  with  Shaksjx^ares 
Glendower,  "  I  am  not  in  the  roll  oP  com- 
mon men."  And  they  act  as  if  they  had 
an  uneasy  suspicion  in  their  minds  that 
they  would  not  be  believed  unless  they 
reiterated  continually  this  declaration.  The 
habit  of  the  really  superior  person  is  ol 
course  to  assume  or  to  feel  genuinely  n 
sense  of  inferiority  in  whatever  com|uny  he 
may  he.  It  is  a  part  of  what  we  call  ■j.mul 
manners.  I  like  the  story  which  is  told  of 
the  meeting  of  Matthew  .Arnold  with  Mr. 
narmim  in  .\merica.  Mr.  Arnold,  when 
introduced,  said  how  proud  he  felt  at 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  with  a 
world  wide  reputation.  ".\h'  Mr.  ,\ri\old," 
said  Barnuni,  "we  are  both  public  men, 
but  the  difference  between  you  atid  me  is 
that  >ou  are  a  notability,  while  I  am  only  a 
notoriety." 

It  is  always  pleasant  for  small  people  to 
be  reminded  by  really  superior  people  that 
"  we  are  greater  than  we  know."  W  hen  1 
was  a  youngster  strugglinj^  in  London,  and 
subjected  daily  to  many  humiliations  and 
bufl^tiii^-.  fv>m  TiciNfers.  I  use<l  to  fetrl 
at  the  end  ot  tlie  il.iy  considerably  depressed 
and  inclined  to  give  way  to  the  A  eling  that 
I  w;vs  doomed  tlimn^li  liff  to  In;  ineffective. 
A  word  of  encouragement  would  have  done 
so  much  for  me,  and  I  never  heard  it.  But 
as  1  stepped  out  into  I  'lcet  Street  I  speedily 
gained  a  good  conceit  of  myself.  An  old 
gentleman  stood  nigluK  in  the  roadway 
from  whom  I  bought  my  evening  paper, 
and  directly  he  caught  sight  of  me  it  wa> 
his  habit  to  bow  deferentially,  and  in  selling 
me  the  paper,  to  say  with  another  bow, 
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"  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you."  I  can 
hardly  convey  to  m\"  readers  the  restorative 
efTert  (.n  me  of  that  nightly  how,  that 
gentlemanly  deference  on  the  part  of  the 
ol<i  news|)ai)er  selll-r.  I  had  at  least  one 
friend  in  llie  world  who  looked  up  to,  and 
not  down  on,  me,  and  lest  he  should  find  me 
out  one  davand  cease  to  bow,  I  occasionally 
bril)ed  him.  We  are  all  human,  and  we 
all  crave  for  apjjreciation  ;  it  is  the  noblest 
thing  alxjut  us,  and  a  man  who  professes 
to  be  superior  to  this  craving,  or  asks 
others  to  he  so,  has  human  nature  against 
him.  What  we  do  dislike  is  advertisement. 
"  And  'e  does  not  advertise  "  said  Rudyard 
Kipling  long  ago  of  Lord  Roberts,  and 
the  i>oint  must  have  gone  home  to  many 
public  men. 

But  on  the  other  hand  a  little  wholesome 
depreciati«)n  is  go<>d  for  all  of  us.  Lord 
Tennyson  suffered  much  from  enthusiastic 
heri>-worshi[)pers,  and  many  amusing  talcs 
are  told  of  his  endeavours  to  escajx.*  their 
attentions.  V'et  even  he  was  sufficiently 
human  to  feel  a  little  hurt  if  at  times  there 
ap;;eared  to  be  any  decline  of  interest  in 
his  personility.  I  believe  the  following 
story  is  not  very  well  known.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  true  :  at  any  rate,  it  is  ben  Irm^ato. 
When  walking  in  his  grounds  one  day, 
Tennxson  saw  two  persons  behind  a  hedge 
pulling  the  branches  alxmt.  "  They  are 
trying  to  see  me — perhaps  to  photograph 
me,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  he  ordered 


the  men  ofi  savagely  and  peremptorily. 
They  declined  to  go  ;  he  asked  what  their 
business  was,  and  thev  replied  — "  Picking 
blackberries  !  "  "  W  hat !  "  shouted  Tenny- 
.son,  "do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not 
come  to  .see  tneV  The  pickers  laughe<l 
loutlly.  "  No  fear,"  they  said ;  "  who  are 
you,  old  sonny  ? "  They  were  no  longer 
disturh>ed.  'lennyson  went  home,  chuck- 
ling tt)  himself,  and  perhaps  a  wiser  man. 
I  think  we  all  live  too  much  in  .sets — 
in  little  coteries  and  circles;  we  want 
to  make  occasional  excursions  into  other 
sets ;  we  want  to  leam  our  greatest 
common  measure.  Canon  Rawnsley  once 
asked  an  old  dalesman  whether  Mr. 
AV'ordsworth  wa.s  much  thought  of  by  the 
I^ke  residents.  "  latterly,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  but  we  thowt  li'le  enough  of  him. 
He  was  nowt  to  li'le  Hartley.  Folks  goes 
a  long  way  to  .see  where's  Wudsworth's 
buried,  but  for  my  jiart  I'd  walk  twice 
distance  over  l-'ells  to  see  where  Hartley 
lies."  The  dalesman  knew  Hartley — not 
his  iK>etry  ;  and  the  fault  of  Wordsworth  in 
his  eyes  was,  that  he  was  not  convivial. 
And  ])erhaps  Wordsworth  would  have  been 
a  better  poet  if  he  could  have  profited 
by  the  dalesman's  jKiint  of  view.  "  \'ou 
could  tell  from  the  man's  faace,  his  po'try 
would  never  have  no  laugh  in  it,''  added 
the  dalesnian.  The  criticism  of  literature 
is  ceitainly  not  confined  to  the  magazines 
and  literary  journals. 
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chalet  which  was  our  home  Ues  in 
bond  of  the  valley.  Above  it  are 
the  deep  woods,  and  in  front  the  oix-n 
nuaddw.  In  winter  both  are  alike,  white, 
but  when  s|)ring  stirs  in  the  air,  and 
Switzerland  remembers  that  the  robes  of 
winter  are  grown  worn  and  old,  the  great 
change  U.-gins.  The  days  of  these  shifting 
fashions  are  not  ones  of  unalloyetl  pleasure. 
At  their  opening  the  clean  white  snow 
loses  its  purity,  and  turns  soft  and  slushy 
underf(x)t.  PudtUes  of  dirty  grey  water 
gather  here  and  there,  and  the  streams  wake 
into  renewed  and  noisy  life.  Then  the 
crest  of  a  hilltjck  rends  the  shrunken  dress, 
and  blades  of  coarse  faded  grass  look  out 
desjxiiringly  to  a  leaden,  uninviting  sky. 


Kut  this  also  is  not  for  loi  g  A  night  and 
a  day  |xiss,  and  next  morning  the  edges  of 
retreating  winter  are  pocked  with  a  thousand 
little  holes,  each  the  centre  of  a  young 
green  whorl.  /  Fiorttti — the  Little 
Children  of  the  Spring  have  heard  the  call, 
anti  within  a  week  their  tender  jM»inted 
sljoots  have  opened  into  a  myriad  of  orange 
fires.  I'or  the  crm  us  is  an  eager  soul,  and 
its  blossoms  do  not  wait  for  the  passing  of 
the  snow  before  they  heed  the  summons  of 
awakening  life.  There  is  a  reiuson  for  this 
haste  ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 

After  them,  and  side  by  side,  still  through 
and  on  the  skirts  of  the  old  order's  flight, 
the  purple  soldanella  follows.  Every 
Hower  and  leaf  of  these  two  plants  hasten 
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the  rout.  I-'or  the  passion  of  youth  is  in 
their  fragile  veins,  and  where  they  break  up, 
the  passing  of  the  snow  moves  with  yet 
speedier  feet,  so  bravely  do  the  green  things 
radiate  of  the  warmth  in  their  hving  sap. 

And,  last,  one  evening,  the  warm  wind 
comes  up  from  the  .Soutli,  from  Italy  of 
the  plains,  and  the  dark  interprets  its 
message,  and  earth  obeys.  For  the  i)lains 
have  been  filled  with  Spring  these  many 
days,  and  this  is  the  sunmions  for  the 
valleys  to  hear  and  follow.  In  the  morning, 
winter's  ragged  dress  is  shrunken  and 
rolled  up  in  the  hollows,  and  the  broad 
meadows  are  alive.  The  blades  of  last 
year's  faded  grass  are  not  more  numberless 
than  the  untold  heads  of  flowers  which 
answer  the  call  of  that  wind.  "  As  a  flower 
that  is  bom  of  a  night,"  they  have  been 
true  to  their  nature.  But  they  endure. 
They  will  change  in  their  kinds,  and  in 
their  colours,  but  "  .Spring,  the  Youth  of 
the  \'ear,"  has  a  horn  of  plenty,  "well 
mixed,"  and  she  pours  in  like  measure. 
Litter,  the  year  will  tire  and  age,  be  less 
lavish  of  gift ;  now  life  is  young,  and  why 
should  plenty  count  the  cost  1 


Xay,  while  the  race  is  yet  new,  it  is 
only  a  (juestion  of  hours  as  to  who  shall 
be  first.  So  dear  is  time  and  .so  hot  the 
call,  that  the  cherr)-  tree  is  in  full  flower 
before  ever  the  woodland  can  show  a 
single  leaf.  The  virgin  dress  has  passed 
from  the  earth  l)elow,  but  it  is  re-born  on 
her  branches.  I'resently  it  reclaims  the 
very  ground  which  it  has  forsaken,  for  the 
child  wind  laughs  from  the  hills,  and  the 
{K'tals  shower  dcjwn  as  he  [)asses.  It  leaj)s 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  anemones 
spread  a  mocking  cloud  under  the  pines 
whose  new  shoots  have  lagged  in  the 
race.  Lowly  and  shy  blossoms,  they 
gather  in  the  shady  thickets,  and  spring 
most  freely  in  the  gUH)m.  If  you  look 
well  you  will  sec  a  faint  pink  flush  on  their 
faces,  as  if  they  are  half  ashamed,  or 
wearied,  with  the  haste  which  has  led  them 
so  early  to  the  goal. 

These  first  fruits  of  live  nature  are  fair, 
but  it  is  when  the  year  is  rijK'ning  int<» 
summer  that  her  more  mature  and  splendid 
raiment  is  brought  forth.  A  cloud  of  olive 
fluff  seems  to  settle  ujxin  the  dark  masses 
of  needles  which  clothe  the  gaunt  limbs  of 
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the  old  pines.  As  days  go  on  it  spreads 
and  gathers  form,  defining  itself,  in  spires 
and  colour  ahke,  as  the  new  leaf.  The  fir 
dws  n»)t  losi-  its  ancient  livery  except  l>y 
degrees.  Like  the  second  teeth  of  a 
human  child,  the  young  needles  gradually 
displace  their  forerunners.  'l"he  two  mingle, 
anil  little  by  little  youth  succeeds  age 
a<  cording  to  immutable  law.  but  the  perfect 
dress  of  a  rtx  k  pine  is  a  garner  from  many 
springs.  In  among  the  new  needles  also 
there  peep  out  the  little  |K)ints  of  heavy 
crimson,  larger,  and  of  a  tleep-.-r  red  than 
tho.^e  "  rosy  plumelets "  of  Tennyson's 
larch. 

They  do  not  attract  the  eye  so  readily  on 
account  of  a  darker  colour,  but  w  hen  on«  e 
.seen  the  pine's  flower  need  never  be  sought 
in  vain,  so  thickly  does  it  cluster  among  the 
pale  new  neeilles.  It  is  nujre  than  possible 
that  the  cones  of  hist  season  have  by  no 
means  all  fallen,  so  that  flower  and  fruit, 
ami,  later,  that  which  is  n«>t  yet  fruit,  but 
also  no  longer  flower,  are  hanging  among 
foliage  which  is  likewi.se  young  and  old. 


I-arge  as  are  the  numbers  of  pine  and  fir 
in  Swiss  forests  they  are  by  no  means  the 
only  trees,  so  that  they  are  l«)  be  regarded 
as  the  exce|;tion  proving  the  rule  that 
"(Tabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live 
t«)gether.''  Kven  among  the  firs  there  are 
siHfcies  that  shed  their  dress.  All  the 
bushes  of  the  undergrowth  do  so,  birch 
and  hazel,  rowan,  willow  and  s;dlow. 
The  larger  "forest"  trunks  are  of  some- 
what local  occurrence,  ilepeiiding  as  they 
do  ufHjn  the  altitude  of  each  wood.  There 
is  one,  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  the  deep 
bron/e-green  of  whose  autumn  dress  is 
only  matched  by  the  vivid  freshness  of  his 
spring  attire.  When  all  are  "  suflkient  in 
their  loveliness,"  why  particularise  ? 

Yet  there  is  one  grove,  far  away  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  whose  larl/  raiment 
remains  an  abitling  wonder,  though  you  .see 
it  every  season.  In  these  deep  aisles  of 
young  beeches  on  a  shelving  hillside, 
whose  young  leaves  are  so  clear  ;ts  almost 
to  seem  transparent,  the  gladness  of  a  June 
day  surely  finds  its  last  expression.  The 
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sticky  rufous  sheathes,  which  protected  the 
furled  leaves  until  the  last  frosts  had  gone, 
have  not  wholly  fallen  away.  Like  the 
tender  greenery  which  they  guarded,  their 
open  shells  are  translucent.  Hoth  are 
peculiar  for  the  vivid  purity  of  tone,  which 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  pure  witsh  of 


conceived  many  of  his  most  mar\ellous 
similes.  They  are  a  "dome  of  coloured 
glass,"  which  "  stains  the  white  radiance  of 
eternity  ;  "  they  seem  to  "  kindle  their 
image  like  a  star  in  a  sea  of  glassy  weather." 
Under  their  shade,  which  is  still  less  than 
a  shade,  the  flowers  gnjw  in  a  profusion, 


A  CLOUD  OF  OLIVE  KLUFF  SEK.M.S  TO  SETTLE  UPOM  THE  mRK 
NEEULES,  CLOTHING  THE  GAUNT  LIMIIS  OF  THE  OLD  PINES. 


water-colour  laid  in  one  broad  sweep  on  the 
whitest  of  l>iii)er.  Where  the  light  catches 
them  some  property,  which  it  is  hard  to 
understand,  apparently  filters  out  the  yellow- 
rays,  the  sharjX'st  of  all  the  components  of 
light.  Seeing  this  almost-halo  of  da/./ling 
purity  against  the  s]K)lless  candour  of  a 
summer  sky,  you  can  imagine  how  Shelley 


w  hi(  h  is  not  to  be  set  down.  Grasses  and 
ferns  and  mosses  spread  a  luxuriant  carpet 
which  you  would  seek  in  vain  in  woods  less 
light,  or  less  shaded  from  the  direct  beams 
of  the  life-giver.  "  O  Li»dy  Night,  mother 
of  dark  winged  dreams,"  sings  Homer;  here 
you  may  t  all  on  "  Twilight  of  the  noonday, 
nurse  of  the  moit  rare  beauties."    Or,  if 
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you  will  have  local  colour  in  your  imagery, 
there  is  this  legend  of  the  Engadine 
peasant,  which  tells  you  why  Maya,  the 
mother-month  of  summer,  has  a  beauty 
which  is  more  than  that  of  all  other  months 
combined. 

In  the  beginning  of  all  time  there  were 


a  Sunchild,  so  that  it  was  indeed  hard  to 
say  to  which  King  she  rightfully  belonged. 
At  last  the  .Sun  imagined  a  bold  stroke,  and 
he  built  the  little  island  which  you  may  see 
to  this  day  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  at  Sils. 
He  caq)eted  it  with  all  the  flowers  of  the 
world,  and  he  roofed  it  in  with  the  branches 


DEEP  AISLES  OF  YOUNG  REECHES  ON  A  SHELVING  HILLSIDE. 


two  kings  who  parted  the  year  between 
them,  the  one  King  Snow  and  the  other 
King  Sun.  Alst>,  there  were  the  thirteen 
virgins,  who  are  the  thirteen  lunar  months. 
Of  them  each  King  took  six  wives,  but 
Maya,  the  youngest,  was  the  fairot,  and 
for  her  they  fought.  She  was  white  with 
the  purity  of  the  snow,  but  she  wore  a 
radiance  which  Ix-longs  only  to  the  face  of 


of  all  the  trees.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
recesses  where  the  trees  are  so  close  that 
they  nnisl  grow  upwards  rather  than  spread, 
and  even  midday  filters  through  with 
uncertain  gleams,  he  fashioned  a  dell,  and 
there  he  set  a  home  for  Maya,  the  fairest  of 
all  W(jmen.  There  he  came  to  her  and 
loved  her,  and  from  their  every  kiss  a  new 
flower  grew  up  and  blossomed,  which  is  the 
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true  reason  why  the  Alpine  flowers  are 
more  numertms  and  iK-auliful  lhan  those  of 
all  the  rest  t)!"  the  world.  Hut  at  night  he 
had  perforce  to  go  home  to  his  house  under 
the  sea.  Then  the  lU)wers  which  had  been 
horn  of  their  love  shut  their  eyes  als(»  and 
slept,  and  as  they  slept  they  did  after  the 
manner  of  flowers,  breathing  out  their  souls 
in  sleep.  This  is  what  men  call  the  |>er- 
fume  of  flowers,  which  is  always  most 
noticeable   under    the    starlight.  .Snow 


back  and  more  flowers  were  horn,  and  more 
perfunies  ascended  in  the  night.  .And  still 
.Snow  watchetl  his  love  by  night  and  by  day 
he  slept ;  for  he  knew  thai  his  time  was 
to  come,  and  he  was  wise  to  wait  in  peace. 
On  the  shortest  night  in  the  year  .Sun 
makes  his  bed  so  far  away  in  the  sea  thai 
his  j(jumey  until  he  reaches  Sils  at  ninm  is 
longer  than  on  any  other  day  at  all.  That 
n'ght  Snow  sent  his  handm-iid  l-Vost. 
and  she  rolled  down   the    hilUidcs  and 


WIIKRK   IHK  TRKKS  ARE  SO  CLOSK  TH.Vr   IHKY  MUST  OROW  UPWARDS  RAIHKK 

THAN  SPREAD. 


heard  their  breathing,  and  their  odours 
were  sweet  in  his  nostrils  ;  he  looked  down 
from  his  home  above  the  clouds  ajid  saw 
the  island,  with  its  roof  whi<  h  no  eye  could 
pierce,  so  closely  were  the  leaves  woven  and 
intermingled.  Snow  cann«Jt  walk  through 
the  air  like  Sun,  but  he  setU  a  messenger 
which  is  WimI,  and  Wind  blew  over  the 
island  trees,  and  he  moved  their  branches 
so  that  Snow's  eye  found  a  way  in,  and  he 
saw  Maya  lying  among  the  flowers  in  sleep. 
At  that  he  laughed  and  turned  over  on  his 
side  and  slept  also.     Next  day  Sun  came 


touched  the  waters  with  her  foot,  and 
they  grew  firm  atui  solitl  under  her  steps, 
until  there  was  a  bearing  bridge  of  ice  from 
the  shore  to  the  island  of  Maya.  When 
I'rosi  had  tried  this  bridge  and  f(»und  thai 
it  was  strong  enough  to  bear  Snow"s  weight, 
she  sent  and  t<jld  her  master.  Then  Snow 
came  down  from  his  home,  which  is  under 
the  clouds,  and  he  went,  treading  softly, 
down  the  path  which  Sun  had  made  in  his 
comings  to  his  bride.  He  found  her  Just 
where  the  path  seems  to  bend  purposely,  so 
that  the  traveller  must  needs  attend  to  the 
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lowly  miracle  of  ferns  and  mosses  at  his 
feet.  He  totjk  the  sleeping  woman  in 
his  arms  and  he  carried  her  away  to  his 
house. 

Presently  Sun  awoke,  and  because  this 
must  be  the  longest  journey  of  all  the  year 
until  he  could  come  to  his  love  at  noon  at 
Sils,  he  drove  with  a  great  fury.  So 
furiously  were  his  horses  driven  that  the 
axles  of  his  chariot  were  red  hot  before  he 
had  even  cleared  the  first  |)eaks,  and  the 
bridge  of  ice  faded  away  as  if  it  had  never 
existed.  At  noon  he  sank  down  to  the 
island  to  find  his  love,  and  behold  she  was 
not  there  I  He  sought  her  through  the 
whole  world,  but  he  could  not  find  her, 
because  she  lay  asleep  in  a  fold  of  the 
mantle  of  Snow.  lJut  next  year,  when  the 
month  which  bears  her  name  began,  Sun, 
rioting  because  of  the  Springtide  pains  of  a 
love  which  he  could  not  assuage,  «iw  a 
strange  thing.  This  season  he  fought  with 
Snow  in  grim  earnest,  so  that  Winter  rolled 
up  its  dress  out  of  the  valleys  more  ([uickly 
than  any  man  could  renieml)er.  And 
everywhere,  when  the  mantle  of  Snow  was 


rolled  up  or  worn  through,  men  saw  a 
strange  and  beautiful  sight,  for  all  the  land 
sprang  into  blossom.  Indeed,  Maya  was  so 
full  of  life  after  her  eleven  months'  rest  that 
her  children  burst  up  right  through  the 
edges  of  Snow.  When  sun  saw  this  he 
understood  the  trick  which  had  been  put 
u|K)n  him,  and  he  turned  so  savage  a  glance 
ujKjn  Snow  that  the  part  of  the  mantle 
which  covers  his  shoulder  was  melted  clean 
away,  and  there  lay  .Maya  asleep  in  the 
hollow  of  his  arm.  .Sun  kissed  her  face 
and  she  awoke  ;  he  stretched  out  a  hand 
and  led  her  back  to  the  island  before  the 
very  fixce  of  Snow,  who  was  too  astonished 
to  resist. 

Hut  even  now  that  he  has  her,  Sun 
cannot  keep  her,  though  he  knows  the  way 
by  which  she  is  taken,  and  can  always  find 
her  again.  And  because  he  is  continually 
losing  her,  therefore  he  is  as  continually 
seeking  her,  under  the  comers  of  Snow's 
mantle.  And  the  reason  why  you  can 
hear  the  noise  of  a  thousand  avalanches 
every  summer  day  in  the  mountains,  is  that 
Sun  is  looking  for  lost  Maya,  mother  of  all 
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the  flowers.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  summer  nights  in  Switzerland  are  often 
frosty,  and  the  flowers  of  Switzerland  are 
more  numerous  and  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  any  other  countr>',  and  grow  from 
the  lowest  meadows  right  up  to  the  line  of 
the  snow,  and  even  through  its  skirts.  AH 
this  is  as  true  as  it  is  picturesque,  and  it  is 
also  the  reason  why,  when  a  man  sees 
glades  where  all  the  world  is  a  shimmer 
of  dancing  light,  he  knows  that  the  earth 
is  a  carpet  of  woven  flowers,  and  the 
sky  a  fretted  canopy  of  leaves,  but  his 
senses  are  defied  by  beauty,  satisfied  and 
more  than  satisfied  to  merely  see  and 
rejoice. 

For  this  is  summer-magic,  the  blindness 
which  Sun  casts  over  the  world  on  the  days 
when  he  has  just  rescued  Maya,  the  mother 
of  flowers.  He  sees  that  men  are  deluded 
by  it,  and  one  day  he  hopes  to  entrap 
Snow  into  a  like  foolishness.  Then  winter 
will  be  dead. 

The  fall  to  earth  and  reality  after  so 
elusive  a  tale  must  be  heavy  in  any  case. 


Since  it  is  to  be  made,  and  since  shadows 
follow  the  sun  no  less  inevitably  than  day 
pursues  night,  let  this  be  excuse  if  our  eyes 
just  glance  on  the  stern  realities  of  life 
which  have  made  the  earthly  jjaradise  of 
the  Engadine  into  the  Valley  of  the  Great 
Shadf)w.  The  peasant  still  goes  un- 
concernedly about  his  daily  cares,  and  the 
face  of  ever)'  passer  wears  the  apparent 
glow  of  health.  Vet  uiuler  the  delusive 
tan  of  the  skin  an  obser\'er  may  see  signs 
which  speak  to  him  no  less  clearly  than  do 
the  winding  paths  which  meander  through 
thick  copses  of  hazel  underwood  near  the 
lake  shores — very  homely  is  their  re- 
miniscence of  a  Devon  lane — or  climb 
the  hillsides  with  carefully-engineered 
graduation.  NN'here  nature  is  so  lavish, 
these  signs  of  man — the  improver! — cannot 
mar,  but  they  were  not  built  for  healthy 
folk.  Even  without  th(»se  btwrds,  holding 
out  such  tragic  signals  as  "  200  metre 
patients."  which  are  dotted  about  a  walk 
thr()u;;h  the  trees,  with  seats  set  back 
here  and  there  in  the  shadows,  no  one  can 
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sojdurn  l«>ng  in  tl:e  \nlUy  and  not  win 
a  measure  o\  the  ga-iitcr  understanding. 
For  hither  the  people  conic  up,  thu^ 
who  are  appointed  to  die  and  would 
snatch  an  extra  hour  of  living,  and  those 
who  stik  to  escape  the  awful  threat. 
'ri\us,  wliile  the  fairest  of  scenery  and 
cleanest  of  airs  are  impressing  the  mere 
facts  of  existence  with  the  beauty  of 
life,  otlier  sympathies  are  gathering  scope. 
Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  wt)rld,  nou  niav 
cutch  thom:  glimpses  uf  the  revealed  suul 
face  to  face  with  the  End,  which  will 
teach  the  lesson  that  alone  can  en&ble 


a  man  to  truly  echo  the  words  of  the 

great  stnic  : 

"  Is  it  so  Mnall  a  thing 
To  have  enjay«d  the  sun, 

Tn  have  livetl  light  in  the  spiing, 

To  have  loved,  to  hiive  thoiij;ht,  to  have  <Ioi>c  " 

But  also,  beyond  the  tragedy  and  pathos, 
more  true  than  the  pride  of  successes,  more 
real  than  the  most  ignoble  failures,  you  will 
know  that  hi^h  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
victor  and  vaiKjuished,  stand  all  on  one 
double  foundation — "  these  two  be  iioers 
hand  in  hand,  victory  and  defeat;  there  is 
no  man  quite  master  of  either.** 


THE  GxXOME  AND  THE  FAY 

B7  FRANK  F*  SHERRIFF 

A    GKO.MIC  one  day  fell  in  l<»ve  with  a  fey — 
iV    A  fay  that  was  swci^-t  nnd  s!iy 
And  the  lay  was  3ls  pretty  as  you,  my  dear, 
And  the  gnome  as  ugly  as  I. 

The  gnoiiu:  had  a  store  of  gold  galore, 

And  cash  at  his  bankers  Un), 
But  her  sole  wealth  was  her  own  sweet  self — 

For  she  was  as  poor  as  you. 

And  he  laid  his  wealth  at  her  dainty  feet, 
Yes,  all  of  his  jQ  s.  d., 

But  his  gold  she  spurned,  and  away  she  turned, 
As  you  might  turn  from  me. 

Then  his  heart  was  sore,  for  he  loved  her  so, 

And  he  said — as  I  might  s;jy  - 
"  I  am  hut  an  ugly  gnome.  I  know, 

W  hile  you  are  a  lovely  fay  ; 
Uul  gnomes,  like  men,  have  hearts,  I  trow, 

And  mine  at  >'our  feet  I  lay.'* 

Then  she  looked  him  .straight  with  her  bright  blue  eyes — 

As  you  might  look  at  me — 
And  said — "Your  gold  I  do  despise. 

And  St orn  ymir  ^  s.  d., 
Hut  a  loving  heart  is  a  treasure  I  prize, 

Though  tin-  heart  of  a  gnome  it  be." 
Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  the  fay  was  wise, 

And  you  would  have  said  as  sheP 
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"11  TELL,  you  know.  "  said  the  Kditor, 
VV     nK»pping  his  hrow, '  tin's  is  the  most 
confoundedly  awkward   business  I  ever 
struck.** 

Blame  queer,"  assented  the  Sub-editor, 
who  represented  the  great  American  race 
upon  the  staff. 

"It  certainly  presents  some  diliicult 
features,"  obser%ed  the  Chief  Leader-writer, 
with  a  critical  air.  "What  do  you  say, 
Btckersteth  ?  " 

"  Iced  ])V'^s"  said  T^ickersteth,  the  under 
leader  writer,  in  a  sonmoient  tone. 

The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  the 
the  stair  of  the  Af^itie  Dor9  Stanenztr 
refreshed  themselves  in  silence:  while  the 
fifth  mi-mKer  of  the  rrmipany,  a  dark  young 
man,  whose  black  brows  almost  met  in  a 
straight  line  across  his  forehead,  watched 
and  smiled  satirically.  He  was  merely  a 
visitor. 

The  air  was  sultry,  ri  .  !.inL;  with  lu-.it  ; 
beyond  the  closed  Venetians  and  the  sliady 
piazxa  the  sun  beat  down  out  of  a  hard 
liliK  sky  upnn  baking  white  pavements  and 
baking  white  houses,  upon  the  shelterless 
glare  of  the  square,  and  its  drv.  dusty 
fountain.  Trees  and  sky  and  liouscs  all 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of 
cardboard  and  painted  with  crude  colours, 
so  hard  were  the  edges  of  light  and  shadow, 
untcmjjered  by  mist  or  any  kindly  glamour 
of  the  vaporous  air.  The  whole  scene 
was  as  unnatural  as  a  diorama :  unnatural, 
too,  was  the  utter  absence  (»f  life.  Most 
people  in  the  little  republic  of  Monte  Doro 
were  taking  their  noonday  siesta ;  but  the 
sense  of  coming  tumult  was  in  the  air. 
The  feeling  was  fairly  fomiliar  to  the 
M<mte  Doro  Republicans :  they  liveil  in 
South  America.  Within  the  memory  of 
the  Editor  (a  fairly  long  one — it  extended 
over  two  years)  there  had  been  two 


Presidents,  a  Commune,  and  a  despotic 

dictator. 

"What  an  ass  Salmonas  must  be  I "  the 
Editor  broke  forth.  '*  He  uiusi  iiave  known 
there'd  be  a  row  if  he  showed  up.  Why  the 
devil  couldn't  he  have  come  by  a  back  way 
to  this  confouTideii  (onfc-n-nce  instead  of 
blowing  the  trumpet  before  him?  Never 
saw  such  a  fool  in  my  life  I " 

"You  professed  to  be  able  to  control  the 
passions  of  the  populace,"  said  the  Chief 
Leader-writer.  "I  really  fail  to  see  how 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  President, 
though  I  admit  that  he  was  unwise  in 
trusting  to  your  assertion.'' 

"Oh,  dry  up,  </"."  said  the  Sub-editor, 
who  did  iK)t  like  ])(>lished  Knglish.  '!"he 
Chief  Leader-writer  continued,  unmoved  by 
this  interruption : 

"There  is  not  the  least  doubt,**  he 
said,  "that  the  Pr<  siiknt  ought  to  be 
fiinwarned  f»f  tlie  itilnrmatinn  which 
has  fallen  thus  opjxjrtuneiy  into  our 
hands.  The  only  question  before  us  is, 
"How  shall  we  convey  that  information?" 

"Who  will  bell  the  cat,  en  cfftt V  mur- 
mured the  hiaek-browed  yoJing  man. 

"  In  a  row,  my  place  is  here,  said  the 
Editor,  decidedly.  "  Besides,  I've  got  my 
family  to  think  of." 

"  I  have  no  taste  for  fi-lilin^';  it  is 
wh<j|ly  foreign  to  my  nature, '  said  the 
Chief  Leader-writer.  "  I  doubt  I  should 
not  know  how  to  handle  a  revolver. 
Uickersteth,  now  ' 

Bickersteth  suggi-sled,  rather  than  indi- 
cated, the  width  of  his  waistcoat.  "  Me 
run?"  he  said  faintly. 

"I  «nt  going,"  said  the  Sub-editor; 
"but  it  ain't  because  I'm  a  family  man,  nor 
yel  be<  aiise  T'nj  a  stranger  to  the  IK  rrinj;fr. 
nor  yet  because  I've  left  my  waist  behmd ; 
it's  because  I'm  too  darned  scared." 
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"Who's  been  scaring  you,  Sub-editor?" 

said  a  new  voice. 

Anfl  niL-nt  Cam'  fnme  steppincr  into 
ihc  room  aiid  hung  over  the  back  ot 
the  Sub-eci^tor's  shoulder.  Qeroent 
Carry's  full  height  was  five  feet  seven 
inches,  but  he  looked  full  three  inches 
Irss.  ht'rnusc  he  was  verv  sli;4ht  and  won* 
no  heels  to  his  shoes.  His  lair,  hue,  .>ilk) 
hair  was  rather  long.  His  blue-gre>-  e\  cs 
were  as  chai^eful  and  as  steadfast  as  ilie 
sea.  Mis  ingenuous  airs  made  him  lnok 
like  a  boy  of  sixteen.  (Element  Carre  wore 
a  while  shirt,  white  duck  trousers,  and  a 
scarlet  cummerbund  wound  round  his 
waist ;  upon  Ills  lu  ad  was  a  broad  sombrenj. 
He  Nvalkeil  with  a  peculiarly  litju,  soft 
tread,  stejjping  as  daintily  as  a  cat.  He 
was  the  poet  of  the  AfM/i  Doro  Scavenger; 
his  verses  were  like  Austin  Dobson  brought 
up  to  date,  with  a  dash  of  Heranger.  He 
leaned  over  the  Sul>-editor's  shoulder  and 
pulled  his  hair  familiarly.  "  A\  ho  has  been 
scaring  you,  Sub?"  he  repeated,  in  a  dear 
girlish  voice.  "  I  thought  you  feared 
nothing  but  dishonour." 

"  That's  a!!  riijlit:  but  if  it  ain't  the  wf^rst 
kind  of  dishonour  to  get  a  hole  in  your 
skin,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is, 
sonny,"  said  the  Sub-editor,  and  his  fiice 
relaxed. 

"So  it  is,  so  it  is,  I,et  u->  .ill  he  joyful, 
as  I  told  you  last  week ;  only  1  don't  believe 
anyone  but  the  compositors  read  my  poem. 
Why  have  you  all  got  the  blues.  Editor?  " 

The  fice  of  the  Editor  also  had  relaxed. 

"  It  s  this  confounded  conference  "  he 

began. 

■ "  Sh !  don't  swear,"  interrupted  Clement 
Carr^,  in  a  repnn  inj^  tone. 

"This  blessed  confL-rence,  tlieii.  if  you 
will  have  it  ;  you're  ;i  pretty  cheeky  little 
beggar,  don't  you  think  i  About  the  strike, 
vou  know." 

"  Do  I  ever  know  anything  about  your 
]M)liiics?  .Vs  much  as  you  know  about 
jny  poetry." 

"  I  invariably  make  a  point  of  reading 
your  poems,  Clement  Carre,"  said  the  Chief 
Leader  writer,  with  dignity. 

"  And  I  invariably  make  a  point  f)f 
skipping  your  leaders.     They  have  too 


many  long  words  for  a  child  of  joy  like 

me.    Explain,  Editor." 

"  \'on've  heard  of  the  strike  at  the  Har- 
bour Works?"  Clement  nodded.  "  .Vnd 
that  we  took  sides  with  the  strikers  ?  " 

"Tliat  you  added  your  impotent  but 
impassioned  voice  to  the  outer}'  of  out- 
ragetl  humanity  ?  \'es,  I  saw  that  by 
mistake  last  Wednesday." 

"Well."  said  the  Editor,  »the  President 
is  coming  here  to-day  to  discuss  the 
Inistness  with  some  of  th(»  le.uK  r>.  ;  .md 
we  ve  just  heard  that  Jose  and  a  score  or 
so  more  mean  to  do  for  him  on  the  way." 

Clement  Carr^  broke  into  a  peal  of 
dear  laughter.  "Tell  him  not  to  come, 
then,"  he  said.    "  Isn't  it  simple  ^  " 

"  But  the  point  is  they  mean  to  do  for 
US  too  if  we  stir  out  of  this  house  ! " 

Now,  that  is  awkward,"  said  Clement 
Carre,  reflectively.  He  Ciuiie  and  perched 
like  a  bird  on  the  arm  of  the  Under  Leader- 
writer  s  chair.  *"  Who  s  going  ?  Fatty 
hcie?" 

**Get  out!"  said  the  Under  Leader- 
writer,  endeavouring  to  diskxlge  him ; 
with  the  fLsiilt  that  Clement  Carr^  sub- 
sided on  liis  knee. 

**No  offers?"  said  Clement,  looking 
round  the  ring  of  faces.  **  Too  bad !  We 
shall  all  be  accvised  of  abetting  the  murder 
if  one  of  us  doesn't  go,  you  know.  Jose's 
a  dear  friend  of  mine :  i  avow  1  11  try 
myself." 

Carrd,  you  mustn't !  "  said  the  Editor. 

Clement  was  already  at  the  door.  He 
waved  his  hand  in  an  airv  salute. 

"  Clement,  come  back  :  '  cried  the  Sub- 
editor. 

CI- iiii  Ill's  aii'-wer  returneil,  but  not  him- 
self 'M\  ./r</r  fellow,  who  in  the  wcMrld 
Wduld  shoot  itie  ?  " 

There  was  a  minute  of  silence.  I  hen  — 
"By  Jove!  he  hasn't  gone?"  said  the 
Editor,  springing  up  and  diag^g  the 
Venetians  aside. 

"  I  have  not  tlie  least  doubt  but  that 
Joses  threat  was  entirely  vain,"  said  the 
Chief  Leader-writer,  looking  uncomfortable. 

*' He's  about  right.  They  won't  touch 
him.  Who  would?  '  said  the  Sub-editor 
with  great  a.ssurance. 
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"  I've  a  mind  to  go  after  him,"  said  the 
Under  I^-ader-writer,  sittin;;  up. 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  said  the  1-ditor, 
drf>[)pinp;  the  blind  and  tumin.u  away.  .So 
ihey  all  drank  iced  pegs  again  in  a  strained 
silence. 

But  the  dark-br«)wed  young  man  had 
silently  followed  Clement  Carre.  He 
caught  him  uj)  midway  acrns-,  the  square. 
*'  Do  you  desire  an  early  grave  ?  "  he  said, 
drop[)ing  a  lean  brown  hand  on  Clement's 
shoulder — "  I'or  I  assure  you  that  you  arc 
likely  to  win  it." 

Clement  Carre  laughed  at  him.  "One 
lives,"  he  said,  "  one  dies.  Life  is 
amusing ;  so  is  death,  if  you  take  it  the 
right  way." 

"  More  5»,  in  my  opinion  ;  but  I  should 


hardly  have  expected  to  find  in  you  a 
symi)alhi/(  r  with  my  views.  They're  outre, 
you'll  admit." 

"  \'<)u're  a  Frenchman,"  said  Clement 
Carre.  The  dark-browed  young  man 
signified  his  assent.  "  Oh,  and  crossed  in 
love,  I'll  swear  it  '.  " 

"  Xr»w,  what  a  seer  you  arc!"  said  the 
dark-bnjwcd  young  man.  "  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  right  of  reading  secrets.  How 
did  you  find  nje  out  ?  " 

Clement  looked  int<j  the  thin,  satirical 
brown  face,  and  laughed  again.  "  \'(>ur 
eyes  l>etray  you.  (ireen  eyes  under  black 
brows  are  not  the  eyes  of  fortune." 

"  It  is  true  that  they  are  far  from  beauty," 
the  black-browcd  stranger  ac<|uiesced ;  "as 
far  from  beauty  as  you  from  accuracy,  which 
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is  a  long  distance,  mon  further  than 
we  from  death.    Hark  !*' 

'I'hry  lit  an  1  in  the  distance  a  low  and 
ominous  murmur  of  voices. 

"  Go  back,"  said  Clement  Carre.  *'  This 
is  none  of  your  funeml.  I  shall  not  be 
touched ;  I'm  the  Little  Friend  of  all  the 
World,  vou  know."' 

"  Then  you  can  give  protection  to 
another  friend." 

**  That  doesn't  follow.  Your  appearance 
is  against  you  ;  my  innocence  won't  white- 
wash a  melodramatic  ruffian  liki-  vim.'' 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  hut  that 
Josh's  threat  was  entirely  vain,"  said  he  of 
the  dark  brows,  cleverly  mimicking  the 
Chief  Leader-writer. 

"  Nor  I ;  but  I  do  not  cere  for  your 
company." 

"  AUtt  amfj'  Slid  the  dark-browcd  young 
man,  **  I  am  coming  with  \ <  >u." 

Clement  Carre  shru};ged  his  shoulders. 

They  had  crossed  the  s(|uare,  antl  reached 
the  hot  grey  shadow  of  a  narrow  lane,  shut 
in  between  white  unfcatured  walls,  over 
which  leaned  a  goltlen  oran;^e  tree.  A 
hundred  v.utls  down  the  lanr  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  and  at  the  angle  a 
house  was  built,  with  wide  steps  running 
up  to  a  high  porch,  and  green  balconies 
overrun  by  a  delic.ite  trellis-work  of  li^^ht 
leave';  and  frai!  1)Iu'-  llnwers.  IJeyond  this 
ben«l  tile  lane  was  uivi>ible  to  Clement 
Carre  and  his  companion;  it  was  from 
beyond  this  bend  that  the  ominous  murmur 
came;  and  round  this  bend  led  the  only 
route  to  Government  House 

Clement  Carre  broke  sudiienly  into  a 
run,  which  carried  him  up  the  steps  and 
into  the  porch ;  the  black-browed  young 
man  followed  him.  From  this  liciyht  they 
<  f)uld  see  d(»wn  l><  th  parts  of  the  lane  and 
over  the  walls  on  ciiiier  side ;  and  there, 
crouching  out  of  siglu,  were  a  score  of  the 
most  unpleasing  rufllians  which  even  Monte 
Doro  could  produce.  Viewing  them,  it 
seemed  rasv  to  believe  that  the  sayinir  ti  lls 
true  which  declares  tliat  there  no  Cod 
on  the  Pacilic  coast. 

"Oh^!  people  of  Monte  Doro!** 
Clement  cried  in  his  clear  tones.  "Will 
you  let  Clement  Carr^  pass  ?  " 


CARRE 

The  bbck-browed  young  man  caught 
arm.    "You  go  to  your  death,"  he 

&aid. 

*' Rather  death  than  dishonour;  but  I 
don't  think  I  do." 

**  l>o  you  imagine  that  the  magic  of  your 
name  will  still  these  men  who  have  taken 
reward  to  slay  thL-  innocent  ?  " 

(.  iement  Carre  kissed  his  hand  with 
dcgage  friendliness  to  the  most  ruffianly 
of  his  enemies.  "That's  Josd/*  he  said 
airily;  "see  how  he  blushes!  Now  dn 
you  fancy  he  wants  to  hurt  me  wlu  n  1 
saved  his  Ines  only  last  month  by  dosing 
her  with  quinine  and  ipecacuanha  ?  Every 
body  in  Monte  Doro  knows  Clenent  Carr^. 

They  wouldn't  harm  me;  and  besides  

1  le  whispered  a  few  words  which  produced 
a  strange  elTcct  upon  the  bluck-broweU 
yoimg  man. 

*'  Yott  are  mad,"  he  said ;  "  you  will  only 
be  killed." 

'*  Mat!?     No  :  but  sane  and  Ingenious.*' 
"They  will  certainly  fmd  out." 
They  will  be  far  too  much  scared.  Dt? 
you  only  do  your  part  and  all  will  be  well. 

.\dieu." 

Clement  Carre  ran  down  the  ';'a  ]>->.  Sight 
of  fool  as  a  young  deer  of  the  mountains, 
and  walked  boldly  down  the  lane.  He 
carried  his  hands  behind  him,  his  head  in 
the  air,  and  sang  at  the  to|)  of  a  clear  alto 
voice  the  most  inept  of  tlitties ;  nothing 
less  than  a  cradle  song  written  by  Robert 
Schumann.  The  tune,  that  is,  was  inept ; 
but  the  words,  which  Clement  coined 
en  rau/e,  were  exquisitely  apt. 

Shoot  ine  bolilly   litdc  J»t>c. 

When  you've  shot  mc  then  huuic      ;  tay, 

•*Cl«nKnt  C*n€,he  is  dead;" 

lnc»  -slrai^lit  will  clout  your  hc.nl. 
La,  la,  l.^  1.1,  la,  k,  la,  la,  O  xcw«7  she  clout  your 
bead! 

Clement  Carrf  had  the  air  of  an  im- 
pudent sparrow  stealing  a  piece  of  a  big 

dog's  dinner,  and  he  put  the  most  in- 
tolerable sentiment  into  these  fine  verses 
of  his.  The  black  browed  young  man 
under  the  porch  was  shaking  with  mirth. 
The  twenty  villains  posted  to  prevent 
passengers  remained  j)araly2ed  by  his 
audacity.     Clement  Carre,  stepping  in 
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time-  to  his  ditty,  began  upon  the  second 
Verse. 

Poets  ai«  a  pest  essential : 

Wiimcn's  tou^^ues  are  pcatitcntial ; 

Ji>se   

At  this  point  Jose,  who  saw  his  purpose 
slipping  from  liim,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
uttered  half-a-doxcn  oaths  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  and  fired  |X>int-hlank  at  the  slim 
boy's  figure,  rienit-nt  ("arre  threw  up  his 
hands  and  dropped;  he  lay  very  blill  in  the 
dust. 

Jose  flung  awajr  his  stx-shooter,  vaulted 
the  wall,  and  full  on  his  knees,  staniinLrin 
apologies  to  deaf  t  11  -  He  lifted  Cli'ir.<  nt 
Carre  and  tried  to  revi\  e  him.  The  oiIkt 
men  followed  him  one  by  one,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  all  assembled  Clement  Carre 
o|)ened  his  eyes  with  a  dreamy  look. 
"Take  mc  home,"  he  nuirnnirrd. 

One  wrenched  a  gate  from  its  liinges, 
Others  spread  their  coats  upon  it  to  make 
it  a  softer  litter.  The  Little  I  riend  of 
all  the  Worltl  was  laid  upon  it.  and 
they  carried  him  h.irk  across  the  s(|uare. 
No  one  noticed  that  the  black -browed 
young  man  had  not  folk>wed,  but  was 
hurrying  down  the  lane  toirards  Govern- 
ment House. 

Jose  dared  not  search  for  the  wountl, 
for  Clement  Carr^  shrank  and  shuddered 
directly  hands  were  kud  upon  him.  "  Let 
me  die  in  peace,"  was  his  prayer.  Sd  they 
carried  him  bark  even  as  he  was. 

The  sad  little  procession  halted  before 
the  office  of  the  Monte  Doro  Stmf€»ser. 
Josd  and  two  others  carried  Clement  Carr£ 
in;  the  rest  waited  outside  to  hear  the 
news. 

It  was  the  Under  I.eader-uriicr  who 
heard  them  coming,  and  sprang  up  to  open 
the  door.  He  actually  ran  to  do  it  When 
he  saw  J<jse  and  the  burden  J'»se  was 
carrying  his  fare  ■z.^^X  waxy-white.  I'he 
others  turned  louiui  and  saw  too.  Cletnent 
Carre  was  lying  quite  still,  and  his  eyes 
Were  closed. 

"You've  shot  him?"  said  the  Editor. 
"  Damn  you  !  " 

"Oh,  poor  little  kid!"  said  liie  Sub- 
editor, with  a  catch  in  his  voice. 

"  Is  it — is  it  absolutely  certain  that  life  is 


quite  extinct?"  said  the  Chief  Leader-writer, 
sitting  rigidly  uprigiit,  and  clasping  liie 
arms  of  his  chair. 

".Swear  at  yourself,  Editor,"  said  the 
Under  Leader-writer,  luirdily.  "  We're  all 
the  damnedest  of  damnetl  cowards  !  " 

No  one  contradicted  him.  Jc»e  laid 
Cement  Carr^  down  on  the  floor,  and  the 
Editor,  who  was  best  skilled  in  surgery, 
'i  !■  iiig  been  a  medical  .student  in  the  days 
of  his  youth,  knelt  down  and  began  to 
examine  him.  The  Sub-editor  helped  him* 
Clement  Carr^  Uy  passive,  without  a  sign 
of  life. 

"  W  here  the  devil  is  he  hurt  ? "  said 
the  Editor,  who  found  .some  relief  in 
using  bad  language.  "What  did  yot> 
aim  at,  Jose?" 

"Signor,  I  aimed  at  liis  1<  .rs,"  said  Jose, 
in  a  broken  voice.  ".Mother  of  Miracles  I 
1  never  meant  to  hurl  him,  the  poor  little 
angel."  And  he,  too,  knelt  down  and  lent 
his  aid. 

"He  has  not  yet  passed  the  Rubiron,'' 
said  the  Chief  Leader-writer,  who  had  seen 
a  spabin  pai>s  over  the  white  face  of  Clement 
Carrd.  He  cleared  his  throat  after  speaking. 
The  Sub-editor,  w  ho  had  confessed  that  he 
was  .ifraid  to  L;f).  nothing.  Conscience 
was  reprftaching  him. 

"Conf  hang  these  boots!"  said  the 

Editor,  almost  with  a  sob.  He  altered  his 
ejaculation,  because  the  Chief  Ix?adcr-writei 
had  said  that  Clemt  nt  Carre  was  not  dead. 
Clement  C'arre  dis;vpproved  of  swearmg. 
*'Jose,  you're  strong;  can  you  lift  bim  a 
little?" 

"  Si,  signor." 

At  that  moint  iit  the  door  opened  ajrain 
to  admit  ihc  black  iuowed  young  man,  who 
seemed  slightly  out  of  breath.  He  stood 
in  the  doorway,  surveying  with  a  smile  the 
group  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

"  .V  charmiir^  fntni^v  party,"  he  observed. 
"  The  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  th'e  \<)ung  lion,  and  the  kid — Permit 
me  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
I'resident,  being  indispose<l,  will  be  unable 
to  attend  your  conference  to-day." 

"What,'"  said  the  Editor,  leaving  the 
chafing  of  Clement  Carry's  hands  to  stare 
at  the  black*bruwed  young  man. 
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"Jos^,"said  another  voice,  "if  you  go 
on  tickling  the  soles  of  my  feet  in  tins 

barbarous  fashion,  I  shall  assuredly  scream. 
Ouf !  "  And  Clement  Carrd  sat  up  and 
sUreU  hcd  himself. 

**  Congratulations,"  said  the  black-browed 
young  man,  smiling. 

"  The  signor  is  not  dead  ?  "  gasped  Jose. 

"Dcciili  (]l\  all.  decidedly  an  in^n-nir^us 
ruse,"  said  the  Chief  Leader -writer,  in 
uncertain  tones. 

"You  darned  little  humbug  1"  said  the 
Subeditor. 

"  CV,  ;/;;•?///"  said  the  Under  T.radcr- 
writer,  in  a  tone  of  intense  and  unmixed 
relief. 

The  Editor  said  nothing  for  some  minutes, 


then  he  remarked  :  "  Well,  I  am  hanged  !  " 
and  scratched  his  car. 

"  It  was  charming;,"  Clement  e\i)lained, 
airilv.  "  jose's  aim  was  spoilt  by  ihouj^hts 
of  Ines  KJngue,  so  he  only  hit  tiie  ground. 
So  I  fainted.  So  they  thought  I  was  dead. 
So  they  were  remorseful  and  forgetful.  So 
they  carried  me  home — home.  .So  my 
friend  of  the  blr.ck  eyebrows  went  to  the 
President.  So  he  came  back  and  relieved 
my  mind,  and  yours,  and  }osc'h,  and  I 
recover,  and  there  isn't  any  murder.  The 
Little  I'riend  o(  all  the  World  will  put  an 
accurate  narrative  in  our  next  is^ne.  ^lunvint; 
the  cowar(hce  of  the  sUili  and — j^ive  ine 
refreshment,  Sub^  for  dying  is  uncommonly 
hard  work :» 


NOCTURNE 

By  F.  O'NEILL  GALLAGHER 

NIGHT,  wanly  blue,  and  wet 
With  a  til  in  r.iin     Long,  sad  lines  of  streets 
Fade  to  a  mystery  of  gloom, 
Where  scattered  ghostly  lamps 
Burn  niiseialilv.    Heavy  ntin-cloggcd  trees 
Drip  wearily  incessant 
Upon  a  sodden  earth,  and  overbad 
The  moon  hangs,  pale  and  nebulous. 
O  bleak  stagnation. 
O  for  the  white  nights. 
The  nights  of  leaping  blood, 
A\"h»'n  the  strong  grip  of  winter  claspt  the  l.i'vj, 
And  she,  proud  queen,  looked  down,  super!  i, 
Upon  an  iron  world  ;  or  when  the  storm 
I)ro\e  his  wild  pack,  with  fierce  halloo, 
Across  the  groaning  earth. 
And,  like  a  strong  swimmer,  she. 
Full-orbed,  would  rise  t  xultant 
Frum  the  rank  on  threatening  rar.k 
Of  clouds  that  surged  tumultuous. 

Ihit  now,  • 

Haggard  she  leans  in  letiiargy. 

As  though  some  elemratal  vampire  force 

Had  sucked  the  fire 

From  out  her  heart — 

Ay,  and  the  fire  from  life.    The  night 

Seems  visible  image  of  hopelessness 

-And  change  im[X)ssible.     Things  could  never  be 

Other  than  now,  or  ever  have  been. 

N<  ither  strife,  nor  rest — nor  joy,  nor  pain. 

But  always  wan,  blue  emptiness. 

A  A.— 3 
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SHE  gave  me  a  rose  when  I  left  her, 
A  white  rose  that  I  lovingly  cherish, 
I'uresi  and  fairest  of  flowers, 
Of  herself,  the  most  graci<jus  of  women, 
rniesl  and  i)erfectest  emblem. 


I  rcnuMuher  the  day  I  first  saw  her 
ICtemally,  vi\*idly  pictured, 
i'hough  I  marked  not  the  dress  she  was 

wearing. 
Nor  trivial  details  about  her, 
lUit  regarded  in  dumb  adoration 
The  beautiful  woman  before  me. 
And  saw  the  great  soul  in  the  woman : 
I*'or  her  eyes  were  so  calm  and  so  stead- 
fast, 

Sd  passionless  yet  so  compassionate, 
I'hal  I  knew  as  I  gazed  on  their  deep- 
ness, 

If  only  they  dwell  on  me  always, 
Likf  twin  stars  in  the  east,  I  could  never 
Do  anything  base,  I  should  fear  so 
That  they  would  lcM)k  grieved  and  regret- 
ful. 

I  saw  her  again  nf>t  long  after, 
And  spake  to  her  timidly  fearful, 
just  a  few  words  from  her  lips  fell, 
I'hrases  of  common  politeness, 
N'othini;  of  iniport  or  meaning, 
I  kit  her  voice  was  to  me  perfect  music 
riuit  tlirilicil  with  its  sweet  nuMlulalion 
Anil  sbrred  a  rcsptnulent  vibration 
From   chords    in    my   own    .soul  deep 
buried. 

rntourhfd  and  hitherto  silent, 
rill    the   tuner    Love    came   and  made 
entrance. 

.\  third  time  I  saw  my  heart's  niistresr. 
.\nd  belli  her  fair  hand  for  a  moment 
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In  mine,  in  ihc  short  clasp  of  friendship. 
Oh.  r<»uld  man  in  his  sorest  temptation, 
Alnne  with  his  wickedest  impulse, 
|{ut  feel  the  firm  touch  of  her  fingers 
"I  would  purge   liis   heart    free   from  all 
evil 

her  hand  in  my 


So  I  thought  as 


own 


lay. 


That  was  long  years  ago,  and  the  colours 
'riuit  lie  on  my  memory's  canvas 
I'ast    fade  and  lose   edge  and  distinct- 
ness ; 

\'et,  amid  much  of  vagueness  and  shadow 
Still  stand  out  with  vividness,  clearly, 
Her   eyes,   and    her    voiie,  an<l  hand's 

pressure  - 
I'hese,  and  the  life  I  have  wasted. 

Wasted  in  idleness,  pleasure, 
Selfishly  wasted,  I  kn«>w  it : 
Not  vi«iously    would  it  had  been  so: 
X'igorous,  strenuous  sinning 
H.is  something  at  least  in  its  favour 
If  it  earns  only  hell's  commendation. 
Man  s  glory  is  strength,  he  it  well  used, 
Or  put  to  sonie  devilish  purpose. 
And  it  may  under  other  conditions. 
Under  better  and  freer  ct>nditi«>ns. 
When  the  ill   wrought  on  earth   is  f;)r 
given. 

He  purifieil,  purged,  and  ennohleil, 
.\nd  employed  in  a  worthy  dire«  tion, 
Serving  the  great  .Master  Workman. 
My  faults  Were  hut  weakness  an<l  folly 
Hut  there,  I'm  not  laying  my  soul  hare 
To  whine  for  com|)assion  and  pity, 
Hy  casting  the  blame  ujmii  others. 
With  this  one  tenjptetl  me  hither 
.\nd  that  one  urged  me  to  thisward. 

I  ought  to  have  known  ere  I  asked  her, 
'!"<»  have  guessed  that  my  beautiful  heart's 
tpieen 

Was  too  precious,  too  sacredly  holy. 
To  mate  with  one  utterly  worthless; 
Hut  my  heart  was  so  hungry  and  cheerless, 
.\nd  it  craved  for  the  warmth  t)f  her  gtXKl 
ness  : 

I  knew  that  the  I  could  bury 

I  )eep  down  in  eternal  oblivion, 
\N  ith  her  by  njy  side  in  the  darkness 
Leading  me  ttnderly  dawn  ward. 
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She  stood  by  my  side  on  that  evening 
Antl  moved  me  so  much  by  her  presence, 
I  hul  I  cknchcd  >ny  hot  hands  till  they 
hurt  me, 

And  triftl  my  heart's  beating  to  stifle, 
l.<-st  its  ]jromptin^  should  mock  all  con- 
trolment. 

And  my  arms  in  their  amorous  longing 
Should  burst  all  restraint  and  enfold  her 
In  a  tempest  of  riotous  passion. 

Humbly  I  told  her  my  stor\', 

I'dUI  her  all  freely  and  frankly, 
(ilossL'd  nothing  over  that  mattered, 
( Vouching  in  utter  abasement : 
Ncnously  pleaded  before  her. 
Asked  for  my  {wst  her  forgiveness, 
Asked  for  her  great  condescension, 

I'd  take  in  her  own  hands  my  future 
And  mould  it  to  worthier  purjwse. 

I  fmished  all  trembling  and  fearing, 
And  waited,  my  eyes  on  the  ground  bent, 
lor  her  voice  to  break  into  the  silence: 
Waited  expectant,  despairing. 
Moping,  yet  feeling  'twas  hopeless, 
Till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
Took   heart,   and    looked    up    for  her 
answer. 

I'lun  she  spnke  softly  and  gently, 
.Sadness  and  i)ity  her  eyes  showed  : 
"  My  friend,  you  have  said  that  you  love 
me, 

.\nd   I   know   in  your   voice   that  your 

heart  spake, 
1  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  said  it. 
Vet  glad,  aye  and  proud,  to  have  known 

it. 

My  friend— dear  friend  let  me  call  you — 
\ou  have  pleade«l  so  well  and  so  strongly, 
If  I  had  been  free,  as  you  think  me, 
1  bi.lieve  that  your  pleading  had  won  me. 
1  )ear  friend,  how  it  j)ains  me  to  hurt  you. 
Oh,  think  that  it  is  with  reluctance, 
I  kit  the  throne  of  my  heart  that  you  ask 
for 

Has  its  k'uv^,  who  the  lord  of  my  life  is. 
( )h,  it  stabs  me  to  sav  it  so  bluntlv  : 
llelieve  me,  that  what  you  have  told  me 
I  shall  know  while  my  soul  has  existence, 
And  shall  keep  it  in  proud  recollection. 
In  remembrance  both  tender  and  loving." 
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She  ceased  and   I   made  as   to  leave 
her. 

Not  trustini?  myself  to  make  utterance, 
But  a  quivering  hand  I  extended, 
Mutely  desiring  to  thank  her, 
Ere  I  fled  from  her  side  in  my  anguish. 

But  she    clas|K*d  my  hand  closely  and 
held  it. 

"  Stay,"  she  said  ;   "  stay  yet  and  hear 
me, 

By  the  love  that  \ou  say  you  have  for 

me, 

By  the  love  that  I  would  I  could  give, 
Hy  the  truest  and  tenderest  friendship 
1  mav  without  shame  sav  I  bear  vou, 
lie  true  to  your  own  higher  nature ; 
There  is  much  in  the  world  that  needs 
doing. 

Could  you  not  for  my  sake  help  to  do 
it? 

And  see,  since  I  cannot  be  with  you. 
To  fight  by  your  side  in  life's  battle, 
I  give  you  a  rose  from  my  bosom  ; 
It  is  all  I  am  able  to  offer, 
Rut  'tis  from  my  heart  that  I  give  it." 

I  left  her  there  silently  standing. 
Her  beautiful  eyes  overflowing 
And  welling  with  sadness  and  pity. 
With  oh,  so  much  pity  and  s;idness. 


Though   its   petals   have   withered  and 
fallen, 

And  its  glory  has  faded  and  vanished, 
.And  gone  is  the  wonderful  fragrance 
Exhaled   with  such  wealth  of  elTusion, 
As  it  nestled  that  night  in  her  lM>dire ; 
Still  I  keep  as  my  sole  priceless  treasure 
The  rose,  once  white,  that  she  gave  me, 
Purest  and  fairest  of  flowers. 
Of  herself,  the  most  gracious  of  women. 
Truest  and  perfectest  emblem. 
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^ith  reduced  Facsimiles  of  the  Original  Drawings 

By  C.  VAN  NCX)RDEN 


1^ 


"11  mATSUME'ER  the  failings  on  his 
VV  part,  Remember,  reader,  he  were 
that  good  in  his  hart,"  says  honest  Joe 
Gargary  in  "Great  Expectations."  And 
doubtless  such  was  the  feeling  Dickens  had 
towards  his  artists  when  more  than  usually- 
tried  by  tl)eir  v;igaries. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recollect  that 
these  errors  were  not  always  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  the  artists :  very 
often  they  were  only  given  a  verbal 
description  (>(  what  was  wanted 
— -and  that  at  very  short  notice — 
or  were  shown  but  a  small  portion 
of  a  proof  of  the  text,  for  Dickens 
went  always  in  fear  of  his  work 
being  forestalled,  or  of  claims 
being  made  by  artists  to  be  the 
originators  of  characters  or  descrip- 
tions. 

I  need  not  include  in  this  article 
tliose  mistakes  which  might  (jccur 
through  inexperience  or  forgetful- 
ness,  such  as  making  a  character 
left-handed,  due  to  the  reversing 
of  a  drawing  during  its  transfer 
to  copper  or  wood.  The  mistakes 
I  have  to  point  out  are  real  dis- 
crepancies with  the  text,  or  reveal 
the  artist's  unfamiliarity  with  the 
objects  he  is  drawing.  I' or  an 
exanjple  there  is,  in  ".Sketclies  by 
Bo/,"  a  plate  representing  that 
360 


dreadful  moment  when  Horatio  Spark  ins, 
Esij.  —  "he  who  seemed  like  an  embodied 
Ulea  of  the  young  dukes  and  poetical 
ex(juisites  " — is  di.scovered  to  be  merely 
Samuel  Smith,  a  counter-jumper  at  Messrs. 
Jones,  Spruggins,  and  Smith's,  in  the 
'rottenham  Court  Road. 

This    emporium   is   described    as  "a 


H0R.\TIO  SPARKINS,  F.SQ. 

The  litllp  i  W-<idc  the.  "  dr«.ii>sical  fiRure  of  spvcn  "  has 
been  inttaiiiorphosed  by  ihe  artis«  into  i. 
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OLIVER  TWIST. 

Naaejp  at  Iwre  dcpkled  hf  CniUnhank  is  haidljr  tfaa 
»  dMcribed  by  Dickens. 


*'  Mr.  Fagin  and  his  pupils 
recovering  Nancy,"  the  latter  is 

depicted  as  a  dcriflcdiy  buxom 
wench,  whilst  we  art-  told  in  the 
book  she  wajj  "so  pale  and  re- 
duced from  watching  and  privap 
tion."  If  that  were  really  the  case, 
the  lady  must  ha\e  iK'en  a  female 
1  )aniel  Lambert  when  in  her  usual 
health.  Again,  in  the  "  I^t 
Chance,"  where  Sikes  is  seen  en- 
deavouring to  evade  the  mob  on 
Jacob's  Island,  he  is  said  to  have 
had  a  rope  over  35ft.  Ion}:,  and 
his  dog  to  l>u\e  lain  concealed 
until  the  end.  The  artist  has 
given  Sikes  poor  measure  of  rope 
—  -only  al)ont  13ft.  —  not  nearly 
enough  to  reach  the  ground  ;  but 
sutTicient  to  hung  himself  with,  as 
events  proved.  Cruikshank  has 
placed  the  dog  on  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  in  full  view,  tlie  faith- 
ful animal  no  doubt  finding  it 


dirty-looking  ticketed  lincndrapers' 
shop,  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  and 
labels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  in  the 
window.  There  were  dropsical 
figures  of  seven  with  a  little  three- 
tartliings  in  the  corner,  perfe<'tly 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ladies' 
boas,"  &c.,  ^c. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  ckar  from 
the  above,  that  thi-  thm-  larlhiiii;> 
were  a  great  feature  ul  the  drapery 
trade  then,  as  they  are  to-day — 
and  were  a  special  point  —  but 
Cruikshank,  although  his  direc- 
tions were  s(»  plain  before  him, 
must  needs  murk  down  the  goods 
to  sevenpence-halfpenny  —  an  act 
which  might  have  brought  ruin  to 
the  firm,  the  wares  being  alrciuly 
sold  at  fifty  per  cent,  under 
cost. 

Other  mistakes   of  the  great 

George  are  to  be  found  in  "Oliver 
Twist,"  where  in  the  etcl  i  ig  of 


OLIVKK  TWIsT. 

The  u  U'tt  of  rope  which  I>ii  kms  i.mvo  his  (Iwimilcil 
to  about  12  ur  13  feet  in  Cruikshjiil^'s  (Irawiiijj,  and  where 
the  dog  could  lie  ccooealed  li  a.  tajwLerj, 
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impossible  to  shelter  behind  a  non-exist- 
ing paraj)et. 

Turning  now  to  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  and 
the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop  " — first  issued  as 
serials  in  *'  Master  Humphrey's  Clock," 
and    afterwards    published    separately — 


CKENS'  ILLUSTRATORS 

arm  Joe  Willett  lost  in  the  defence  of  the 
"Sahvanners,  '  "Phiz"  (Hablot  K.  Browne) 
has  very  accommodatingly  given  him  now  a 
right  arm,  and  now  a  left  arm  less,  so  that 
the  discriminating  reader  may  take  his 
choice. 


BARNAIIV  Rfnr.F. 

In  the  6ni  of  ihe««  drawings  "  Phiz  "  deprives  Joo  VVillutt  of 
Itis  right  arm  and  in  the  wcond  uf  hi>  left. 


Cattermole's  thrilling  design  of  "The 
Murder  at  the  \\  arren,"  in  "  Barnaby 
Rudge,"  is  represented  as  taking  place  in 
bright  daylight,  although  it  is  described  in 
the  book  as  hajipening  in  [)itch  darkness  ; 
and  as  the  author  omitted  to  say  which 


In  the  -Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "Phiz"  has 
most  unfeelingly  jjlaced  Mrs.  Jarley's  .seat 
on  the  cold  damp  ground,  instead  of  leaving 
her  dry  and  comf<jrtable  at  the  top  of  the 
caravan  steps,  where  the  author  put  her; 
and  again,  in  a  spirit  of  perversity  in  the 
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she  shall 
sends  the 


OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

At  Uiit  first  meeting  of  Little  Nell  with  Mrs.  Jarlqr,  the  lattar 
to  dnoibad  w  rittlnf  at  As  top  of  the  steps  in  tte  doocway, 
bat  tte  axtist  seats  har  on  a  stool  oa  the  ground. 


"THsit  to  Astle/s"  be  lias  robbed  Barbam's  dark  garden,  has  determined 
mother  of  her  umbrella  and  given  it  to    be  backed  up^  and  accordingly 

Mrs.  Nubbles,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
told  "  Barbara's  motiicr  beat 
her  umbrella  on  the  flow  in 
her  ecstades  until  it  was 
nearly  worn  down  to  the 
gingham." 

"Pickwick"  seems  to  be  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  these 
slips.  There  is  the  picture 
of  Mr.  Jini^le's  wonderful  dog, 
Ponto,  whose  master  carries  a 
still  more  wonderful  gun  with- 
out a  lode  Then  the  skating 
party  at  Dingley  Dell,  with 
never  a  skate  amonLj  them, 
although  we  know  that  there 
must  have  been  some,  from 
Mr.  Pickwick's  repeated  order 
to  Mr.  Winkle  to  "  Take  off 
his  skates."  We  read  that 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  was  found  ' 
behind  the  door  at  the  young 
ladies'  school,  the  cook  alone 

could  be  coerced  beyond  the  threshold,  but  other  two  servants  into  the  niglit  with  her. 
"Phiz,"  apparently  thinking  it  put  too  great  a       It  does  not  seem  as  if  Browne  could 

draw  a  sedan-chair.  Possibly 
he  had  never  seen  one^  as 
even  at  that  time  (area  1837} 
they  were  iiearly  extinct,  one 
or  two  lingering  still,  perhaps, 
in  out-of-the-way  corners,  or 
in  the  provinces  where  all 
things  die  hard.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  chair  in  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  is  imprisoned 
at  Ipswich  is  an  enormous 
structure  about  twelve  feet 
high,  double  the  height  of  a 
chair  and  <]uite  beyond  the 
physical  |)o\ver  of  two  men 
to  lift.  Another  monstrosity 
of  the  kind  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  of  "  Mr  W  irkle's 
.situation  when  ihc  door  i>lew 
to" J  and  in  this  plate  another 
mistake  occurs :  Mr.  Winkle  is 
still  holding  the  candle  while 
strain  on  the  readers'  creduUty  to  exhibit  bolting  into  the  sedan,  although  we  have  just 
one  poor  female  advancing  alone  into  the    been  told  that  he  threw  the  candle  away. 


OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

Aeeonliac  to  Okhensa  when  Kit  and  Barbara  visited  Astlejr's, 
it  waa  Barban'a  inadwr  who  beat  the  nmbnilla  oa  the  floor, 
but  in  lUa  dcawlag  liy  "Phis"  tt  to  iOfa 
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In  the  .scene  wherein  Mr.  Pirkwic  k 
meets  Jingle,  broken  down  and  ill  in 
the  Fleet  Prison,  "Phi/ "  depicts  the 
faithful  Job  Trotter  as  present,  whereas 
he  does  not  appear  at  all  until  the  next 
chapter  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers." 
When  the  ever-cheerful  Mark  Tapley 
acconijiiinied  Martin  Chuz/.lewit  to  the 
States,  he  had  on  one  occa-sion  to  wait 
for  Martin  outside  the  office  of  the 
Rowdy  Journal,  antl  we  learn  from 
the   veracious  chronicler   that  Mark 


PICKWICK  PAPERS. 
Mr.  Jingle  goes  shooting  with  a  gun  thai  has  no  lock. 

decorated  the  door  with  his  initials 
in  characters  a  foot  long,  with  the 
day  of  the  month  and  the  year  in 
smaller  tj'jje,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  a  neat  border.  The  jMjrtrayer  of 
this  event  (11.  K.  W.)  evidently  tlid  not 
consider  the  dis[)lay  of  the  initials 
sufficiently  convincing,  so,  having 
space,  executed  the  name  in  full.  On 
the  completion  of  this  self-set  task  he 
seems  to  have  felt  ilisindined  to  work 
further  on  such  trivial  detail  xs  dales, 
and  .so  omitted  them  entirely. 

Of  Doctor  HIimher  (in  "Dombey  and 


PICKWICK  PAPER.S. 

The  sUaiing  party  at  Dinghy  Dell  has  ne'er  •  tkaCe 
among  them. 

Son")  we  read  that  he  took  but  ten  young 
gentlemen  under  his  "Pttrtico":  the  delinea- 
tor, however,  thinking  apjxarently  in  the 
generosity  of  his  art  (no  joke  intended) 
that  the  smaller  number  would  have  a 


PICKWICK  PAPERS. 

"  Phiz  "  h<Tr  introduciK  Job  Trotter  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
whfn  Mr.  Pickwick  vi>.ii4  it.  wher»-;i*  Trotter  does  not 
come-  on  the  scene  till  the  next  chapter. 
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mean  appearance,  has  rrcdifod 
that  master  of  forcing  with 
seventeen  pupils. 

Another  example  (jccurs  in 
"  Dombey,"  when  Captain  Cuttle 
is  intr<Kluced  to  us.  He  ap- 
peared in  "  a  wide  suit  of  blue, 
with  a  hook  instead  of  a  hand 
attached  to  his  right  wrist.  "  In 
the  first  representation  he  appears 
thus,  and  so  far  so  good  :  but 
in  the  next  the  artist,  conscious 
of  the  deadly  sin  of  monotony, 
has  transferred  the  hook  to  the 
left  side. 

In  the  "Wooden  Midshijv 
man  on  the  Lookout "  we  find 


PICKWICK  I'.XPKKS. 

When  the  door  "  blew  to."  Mr.  Winkle  "  threw  away  the 
exiiMKuiHh«.-d  candle  .iiid  fuirly  bolinl  into  the  sodan-chair."  In 
the  picture  he  bolts  wtfh  the  candle. 


PICKWICK  PAPERS. 


In  the  story  only  the  ccok  of  the 
youns  ladies'  school  is  brave  enough  to 
advance  into  Ibo  K^rdcn  ;  in  the  picture 
two  other  servants  support  her. 


Florence  Dombey  represented 
as  a  mature  young  wtiman, 
although  she  could  only  have 
been  a  child  of  fourteen,  and 
.Susan  Nipper,  who  was  a 
"  short  brown  girl,"  is  a  go<xl 
deal  taller  and  even  more 
mature  than  Florence.  A 
final  specimen  from  Dombey 
must  be  noted  in  "The 
1  )ark  Road,"  representing 
-Mr.  Carker's  flight  in  the 
postchaise.  The  postillion  is 
delineated  with  the  reins  in 
llie  wrong  han<l  ;  and  we  note 
that  while  the  horses  are 
racing  full  gallop,  the  wheels 
on  the  near  side  are  standing 
(juite  still.  The  off  wheels, 
be  it  observed,  are  not  to  be 
seen  at  all,  perhaps  because 
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they  axe  revolving  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
invisible  to  the  eye. 

To  turn  now  to  the  charming  and  alto- 
gctht  r  (li-Iightful  woodcuts  in  the  "  Christ 
mas  Hooks,"  we  lind  Dicky  Doyle  putting 
his  foot  in  it ;  he  has  made  the  bells  in 
the  third  quarter  only  three  in  number 


ncss  in  the  elopement  scene.  He  was 
never  there."     He  continues,  in  the 

kindtK  ss  of  his  heart,  that  he  would 
have  h;iil  the  press  stopped,  and  the  figure 
taken  out  of  the  block,  but  for  the  pain 
it  might  give  Leech.  It  is  easy  to  see 
on  reading  the  hook  what  havoc  this  cut 


PICKWICK  PAPERS. 


In  "The  Amit  of  lie  Pickwick  at  Ipswich."  the  sedan-chair  is  at  laatt  •  iUid 

larger  thaii  it  should  be. 


forgetting  that  four  arc  required  to  ring  a 
quarter,  twelve  strokes  to  three  quarters. 

In  the  "  Battle  of  IJfe  "  occurs  a  grave 
error  by  John  Leech,  which  was  not  dis- 
covered till  too  late  to  remedy.  Dickens 
writes  from  Lausiuine — "  W  hen  I  first  saw- 
it,  it  was  with  an  honor  and  agony  not  to 
be  expressed.  Of  course  I  need  not  tell 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  Warden  has  no  busi- 


makes  with  one  of  the  most  delicate 
situati(H». 

Let  us  now  take  our  way  to  Mr. 

Peggotly's  abode:  the  old  boat  home  on 
the  sand  wastes  of  Yarmouth.  Davy 
Copperlield's  description  of  it  — as  some 
kind  of  superannuated  boat,  high  and  dry 
on  the  ground — and  his  curiosity  as  to  the 
use  of  some  hooks  **in  the  beams"  of  the 
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MARTIN  CHUZZI.KWIT. 

Mark  Taplcy  wrole  h\%  tnitiali  ami  ihr  rfatc  <ui  the  door,  but  the 
artist  has  made  hiiii  wntc  bis  svholc  naiiie  and  not  the  dale. 


DOMHKY  AND  SOX, 

Dr.  Blimtwr  "  only  undertook  the  charge  of  ten  yuunK  ({cnllcmcn,"  wrote 
Dickcnt,  but  tbc  ani»t  has  cnLarKcd  the  number  to  %f%tntten. 
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ceiling  show,  without  a  doubt,  that  a  boat 
on  its  keel  was  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 
Instead  of  this,  "  Phiz  "  gives  us  a  boat 


DOM  BEY  AND  SON. 

"  .  .  .  A  Kentlctnan  in  a  wide  suit  of  blue,  wiih  a 
book  Instead  of  a  hand  attached  to  his  right  wrist." 


DOMBEY  AND  SON. 

But  the  s.iinc  artist  in  this  drawing  put  the  hook  on 
the  It/I  wri?>t. 


with  its  keel  uppermost — a  most  natural 
mistake  ;  but  later  artists  who  have  studied 
their  author,  such  as  the  late  Fred  Barnard, 
have  jjiven  us  the  old  boat  in  the  posi- 
tion described.  And  I  have  lately 
seen  a  drawing  in  a  l'"leet  Street  shop, 
showing  the  correct  fxjsition  of  Little 
Em'ly's  home,  Davy's  idea  of  being 
in  a  real  sea-going  boat  is  evinced 


DOMUEY  AND  SON, 

This  mature  young  lady  is  Florence  Donil>cy, 
who  was  fourteen  at  the  time.  The  tali  kh"!  U-hind 
lier  is  Sus;in  NipptT,  who  is  described  as  "  a  short, 
stout  girl ! " 

by  his  relation  of  his  first  night  there. 
".As  sluml)er  gradually  stole  upon  me, 
I  heard  the  wind  ht)wling  out  at  sea 
.  .  .  but  I  bethought  my.self  that  I  w;vs 
in  a  boat  after  all,  and  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Peggt)tty  was  n»)t  a  bad 
person  to  have  on  IxKird,  if  anything 
did  hapixn." 

Passing  on  to  Davy's  later  days, 
when  he  had  set  up  a  wife,  and  taken 
to  housekeeping  on  his  own,  he  .s;»vs, 
"  I  could  not  help  wondering  in  my 
mind,  as  I  contemplated  the  boiled 
leg  of  mutttjn  before   nie,  previoub 
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Four  bctis  are 
UM'U  to  stnlcc  the 
<|u.irter.  Here 
there  are  but 
three. 


No.  4.    New  Series.    July,  1903. 


liO.MBEY  .\ND  SON. 

The  carriaKe  has  but  two  wheels,  and  these 
are  quite  still  thoueh  the  horses  are  Roini{  at  a 
Krcat  p;ice  ;  and  the  pottiUion  has  the  reins  in 
the  wronf;  hand. 

to  carving  it,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  our  joints  of  meat  were  of 
such  extraordinar)'  shapes."  His 
"wonder"  need  not  Ix:  wondered 
at,  as  the  artist  —again  that  recreant 
'*  Phiz  " — has  given  him  a  loin  and 
not  a  leg  of  nuitton  to  carve. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  legal  shades 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom's  chambers,  drawn  from  those 
of  John  Forster,  the  author's  friend 
and  biograjjher,  and  regard  the 
forohortened  allegory  on  the 
ceiling,  "  in  the  person  of  one 
imjx)ssible  Roman  upside  down, 
pointing  with  the  arm  of  Samson 
(out  of  Joint  and  an  odd  one) 
obtrusively  towards  the  window  "  ; 
but  com|>are  this  description  with 
Ikowne's  picture  of  the  scene,  after 
the  murder  of  the  safe  keeper  of 
family  secrets.  In  his  drawing  the 
Roman  is  jx>inting  in  another 
dire<-tion  alt«)gether,  away  from  the 
windc»w,  and  towards  the  empty 
chair  and  the  stain  of  blood  before 
it,   on  the   opposite  side  of  the 

BB 
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room.  Other  scenes  tn  "Bleak 
House "  which  contain  errors  are 
thobe  of  "Miss  Jellyby"  and  the 
one  entitled  "Consecnted  Ground" 

Poor  Caddy  Jellyby,  to  get  rid  of 
the  stains,  dipped  her  inky  middle 
finger  into  the  egg-cup  which  con 
taincd  vinegar,  but  "Phiz"  has  drawn 
her  with  her  forefinger  in  the  egg  cup. 

In  "Consecrated  Ground" — ^re- 
presenting the  entrance  to  the 
burial  ground  where  the  law-writer 
Nemo,  the  late  d;Lshing  Captain 
Hawdon,  the  lover  of  Lady  Dead* 
lock,  was  interred— the  mourners, 
etc.,  might  find  it  difficult  to  enter 
the  ground,  unless  they  had  brought 
sledge-hammers  with  them,  as  Browne 
has  fastened  the  entrance  with  a  gate 
which  has  no  hinges,  and  is  not  made 
to  open,  although  he  has  furnished 
it  with  a  lock. 

If  more  faults  be  ascribed  to  the 
drawings  by  "  Phiz "  than  to  those  of  other  panions  of  the  Inimitable's  writings,  one 
artists,  it  is  on  the  jjrinciple  of  the  white  completing  the  other.  One  could  not 
sheep  eating  more  than  the  black,  vis.,  realise  Pickwick  witliout  the  plates,  and 
because  there  are  more  of  them.  how  many  types  have  not  the  drawings 

With  all  their  errors,  there  is  something  fixed  ftn*  lis?  Have  we  not  all  recognised 
so  charming  and  lovable  in  these  drawings  a  Heep — a  Gamp— a  Pecksniff,  in  the  life 
tiiat  they  seem  to  be  the  natural  ccm-    that  flows  around  each  of  us? 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 
Dtdiem't  dMeription  oT  P«t8Miy't  bovu  eamtaif  eoovtsn  fht  Mm  tint  It  Mood  on  to  hod. 


THB  BATTLE  OF  LIFE. 


Tho  ictkt  Mfntntts  UUkmA  Warden  m  XM^  pan 
ia  the  dopeneDl,  bat  tUs  to  dkeetljr  wianoo  wiib 
the  test. 
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Undsr  ihe  influence  of  "  Phiz,"  Miss  Jellybjr  dip»  her  firtl 
finger  into  the  vinegar,  instead  of  the  "  inky  middU  finger  " 
according  to  the  author 
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We  have  had  many  successors  to 
the  group  of  brilliant  artists  who 
were  the  original  illustrators  of 
Charles  Dickens'  novels,  but  the 
mental  picture  conjured  up  by  the 
name  of  any  of  the  author's  famous 
creations  is  inevitably  the  conception 
presented  to  the  eye  in  a  drawing  of 
Leech  or  Cruikshank,  Browne  or 
Qittermole.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  reflect  how  rarely 


BLEAK  HOUSE. 

The  Ratp  of  the  chnrchyard  is  shown  withonl 
hini;c4  and  without  a  division,  though  it  hat 
a  lock. 


I 


liARNAItV  RUIKJE. 

Thus  Gashford  is  rpiircscntcd  as  sittine  on 
the  tiKif  in  tht  diifk,  nalchinf;  for  ihc  mk"^  ot 
confljKraiioii.  Singularly  dtrrp  shadows  (or  a 
gloomy  night ! 

do  the  presentments  of  modem  illus- 
trators entirely  command  our  sym- 
pathy. The  portraits  of  characters 
in  fiction,  which  we  draw,  even 
vaguely,  in  the  mind,  are  usually 
much  more  acceptable  to  us  than 
are  the  conceptions  of  professional 
artists,  but  of  Dickens'  illustrators  it 
may  be  said  that  two  generations  of 
readers  have  accepted  their  wonder- 
ful gallery  of  portraits  as  absolutely 
true  to  life. 


1 


BLEAK  HOUSE. 

The  "  Ancient  Roman  "  on  the  cctlinK  of  Mr. 
Tulkinghom's  office  i*  deseriNii  a»  |M')intinK  to 
the  door,  but  shown  as  pointing  to  the  hearth. 
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THE  HERMIT  OF  JACKFISH' 

By  G.  B.  BURGIN 

{Author  of  "The  Sbnntn  at  Sikiues,"  Ae,  ftc,  fte.) 


I. 

THE  Stranger  stepped  ofT  the  train  as  it 
stopped  at  Tack<ish»  on  the  north 

shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  swore  audibly. 
Then  he  felt  better.  He  swore,  because  the 
dc.st)late  nature  of  the  .surrounding  scencrj' 
appeared  to  justify  any  number  of  strange 
oaths ;  further,  because  the  penetrating» 
insidious  rain  soaked  under  his  upturned 
collar  and  wetted  liini  to  the  skin  :  also,  on 
the  general  principle  ttuit,  aa  things  had 
gone  wrong  with  him,  he  was  entitied  to 

swe.^r. 

The  "C.l'.R."  train  started  gingerly  oft 
on  its  perilous  track  round  the  lake — a 
track  which  liad  apparently  been  con- 
structed under  the  belief  that  a  Canadian 
engine  can  safely  follow  any  creeping  forest 
thing.  Hence,  occasional  disaster,  despite 
the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  ollitiais.  lUit, 
as  a  rule,  the  train  "  got  through  "  all  right. 
Sometimes,  it  got  through  into  the  lake  and 
never  came  up  again ;  but,  fortunately,  this 
wa-;  not  an  everyday  occurrence.  After 
skirting  the  lake,  the  engine  generally 
sent  a  rejoicing  scream  hade  to  Jackfish, 
and  went  on  to  encounter  more  perils 
Vancouverwards. 

On  this  wet  spring  afternoon.  Jack  fish 
was  appallingly  desolate.  It  had  occurred 
to  someone  to  ship  coal  fixmi  the  ]dace ; 
consequently,  great  black  heaps  steadily 
accumulated  in  the  vicinity,  in  spite  of  the 
lake-steamer  fleet  waiting;  to  cam-  it  awav. 
The  inhabitants  of  Jacktish,  owing  to  over- 
mudi  handling  of  coal,  were  grimy  of 
oomfriexion  and  costume.  Although  the 
lake  invited  tlicm  to  .sport  on  its  ample 
bosom,  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  troublr-  to 
do  so.  Their  indifference  to  aquatic  pur- 
siuts  was  perhaps  engendered  by  a  kiK>w- 
ledge  that  Uie  all-pervading  coal  &asi  would 

*  Cofijrighi  io  tbe  United  Stiia  of  Amciiei. 


soon  render  them  unrecognisable  to  their 
dearest  fiiends  should  they  lave  themselves 
in  the  lake's  stormy  waters :  and  .so,  with 
true  philosophy,  they  remained  dirty  and 
dusty,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  contempla- 
tion when  energetic  strangers  occasionally 
sou^t  to  show  them  the  error  of  their 
ways. 

But  the  latest  stranp:er,  young,  dark, 
handsome,  and  of  a  peculiar  melancholy 
which  showed  itself  in  every  listless  move- 
ment of  his  long  limbs,  did  not  take  any 
interest  in  tbe  inhabitants  of  Jackfisl^ 
although  his  powers  of  invective  had 
momentarily  attracted  their  approving 
attention.  For  once,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, the  inhabitants  of  Jackfish  were 
being  cleansed  by  the  ceaseless  spring  rain; 
a  little  soap  would  have  rendered  the 
washing  more  complete,  but  there  was  no 
soap  available  at  the  moment,  and  so  the 
inhabitants  wiped  their  fiuxs  with  grimy 
hands  and  opined  that  the  Stranger  "  didn't 
know  enuffto  come  in  out  of  the  rain." 

The  Station  Master,  seeing  the  Stranger 
survey,  with  mdancholy  interest,  a  heap  of 
niiscellaneous  luggage  which  had  been 
hastily  dumped  down  on  the  platform, 
suggested  that  it  was  getting  wet,  and  the 
Stranger,  rousing  himself  from  the  apathetic 
state  into  wludi  he  had  fidlen,  agreed  with 
the  Station  Master  that  this  was  so;  in 
fact,  it  was  evident  to  the  most  casual 
ohser^-er  that  the  things  were  very  wet 
already. 

Half-a-dozen  deeply  interested  inhabit- 
ants, smoking  under  cover  of  the  staticm 

shed,  looked  on  at  the  luggage,  but  did  not 
stir.  The  ron.sensus  of  public  opinion  was 
steadily  setting  in  against  the  young 
stranger. 

"Wears  a  biled  shirt ! "  said  one  inhabi- 
tant, obviously  referring  to  the  Stranger; 
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ind  a  murmur  of  disappokitment  at  this 
wanton  fastidiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
newcomer  ran  round  the  group. 

*'  And  gloves  1 " 

"  And  watch-chain  t " 

"And  gold  ring  !" 

"  And  shiny  boots  with  pointed  toes  1 " 

"And  plug  hatr' 

'*  And  shaves  hisself  I " 

"And  we  ain't  allowed  to  draw  on  it 
'cause  the  Comp'ny's  got  a  reputation  to 
keep  up,"  growled  the  wag  of  the  group. 
"  My  1  but  it  makes  one  feel  sorter  lone- 
some!" 

The  Station  Master,  hearing  these  un* 
favotisabie  comments  on  the  Stranger's 
appearance,  felt  that  he  must  do  something 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  local  bad 
manneifs.  He  took  up  the  smallest  box 
and  laboriously  carried  it  into  his  office. 

Roused  from  his  abstraction  by  this 
energetic  action  on  the  Station  Master's 
part,  the  Stranger  seized  a  portmanteau  and 
dragged  it  out  of  the  rain.  Then  he 
opened  a  bundle  of  rugs,  slung  a  water- 
proof sheet  over  his  shoulders — an  act 
which  elicited  further  disapproval  from  the 
crowd — -and  proceeded  to  haul  the 
remainder  of  his  property  under  cover. 

"  You  don't  ask  us  to  help,  Straiv-^er," 
said  tlu-  Oldest  Inhabitant  of  Jackfish — lie 
had  also  more  grime  to  the  square  inch 
than  any  other  member  of  the  crowd — ex- 
pectorating with  startling  precision  at  an 
inoffensive  lump  of  ooal  which  lay  in  his 
litie  of  vision. 

The  Stranger,  apparently  conscious  of 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant's  presence  for  the 
first  time,  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  up 
to  the  Station  Master.  "  Thanks,"  he  said, 
with  languid  courtesy ;  "  it's  awfully  good 
of  you  to  help.  Are  my  tilings  sale  from — 
that?"  And  he  pointed  with  undisguised 
contempt  to  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

"You  bet,"  said  the  Station  Master. 
"  He  wouldn't  steal  a  fly." 

••^But  these  aren  t  tiies,"  objected  the 
Stranger }  "and  he  looks  as  if  he'd  like  to 
steal  these." 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  the  Station 
Master,  "  though  he  can't  help  looking  like 
a  tough." 


Seeing  that  the  Stranger  did  not  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  him  in  single  combat  with  knives  or 
guns.  Ihe  Stranger  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  this  proposed  sanguinary 
programme  on  the  part  of  the  Oldest 
Inliabitant,  but  asked  the  Station  Master 
how  &r  off  it  was  to  Sellars'. 

"SellarsM"  The  Station  Master  was 
amazed.    "  Are  v  n  i  xht  " 

"  Yes,  Tvc  boMght  it,"  said  the  Stranger, 
in  a  tone  which  did  not  admit  of  further 
discussion. 

"Why?"  asked  the  Station  Master. 
"Are  you  kwney,  or  running  a  whisky 
still  ?  " 

The  Stranger,  disdaining  to  gratify  the 
Station  Master's  curiosit)-,  gave  him  direc- 
tions about  sending  on  the  luggage  next 

day. 

"  The  track  ain't  what  you  d  call  'jnod," 
said  the  Station  Master,  secretly  auumuig 
the  Stranger's  unwillingness  to  impart 
gratuitous  information. 

'*  Then  make  it  better,"  .said  the  Stranger. 
"  Anyhow,  get  the  things  there  to-morrow. 
Straight  down  for  a  mile  and  a-halt,  1 
understand,  and  then  into  the  Bush? 
How  do  you  get  into  the  Bush?  From 
the  right  or  the  left  ?  " 

"Left,"  said  the  paralysed  Station- 
master.  "  Was  you  allowiu  to  take  pos- 
session at  once  ?  " 

"  Ai  once,"  said  the  Stranger,  decisively. 

" Tiion  Heaven  help  youl"  said  the 
Station  Master. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  Stranger.  "  Is  that 
an  excuse  for  these  gentlemen" — he 
pointed  to  the  loafers — "  not  doing  so  ?  " 

"N-no,  I  guess  not,"  said  the  Station 
Master,  helplessly.    "  Tell  him,  boys." 

"  It's  right  in  the  Bush." 

"Andnothin'toeat" 

"  And  the  shingles  is  rottin*  off." 

"And    — " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  Stranger,  more 
courteously.  "I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  inf(wmation."  He  handed  the  Station 

Master  a  ten-dollar  bill  "  Kindly  send  me 
down  some  fbod." 

"  I  guess  I  ain't  go  " 
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'f*he  Stranger  produced  a  letter  from  a 
high  uflicial  of  the  railway  company, 
whereat  the  Station  Master  collapsed. 

''I  thought  you'd   do  it/'  said  the 

Stranger.  "Would  you  like  to  sec  any 
more  letters  ?  "'  He  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  as  if  he  could  produce  Uiem  at 
will. 

"  Darned  if  I  would^"  said  the  Station 

Master.  This  one's  most  took  the  hide 
o(T  mv  a'rcady.    Reckon  you'd  better  ride, 

Stranger." 

"But  I've   no  horse,"  objected  the 

Stranger. 

Thi-  Station  Master  sent  I'or  liis  broncho 
— a  creation  in  piebald,  as  toujjh  as  wire 
and  as  wicked  as  original  sin. 

The  Stranger  unfastened  a  portmanteau, 
took  off  his  trousers,  put  them  in  the  iK>rt- 
manteau,  and,  regardless  of  the  by.standers, 
drew  on  a  pair  of  faultless  breeches  and 
boots. 

*<WeIl,  I'm  d  d,"  was  the  interested 

comment  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

*'  Do  not  anticipate  yrnir  fnttirf,"  said 
the  Stranger,  walking  admirmgly  up  to  the 
game  little  broncho. 

The  broncho's  first  impulse  was  to  snap 
nt  the  Stranger's  arm,  then  to  kick  him  to 
jiieces  ;  but  the  Stranger's  eye  met  his,  and 
the  broncho  submitted  to  be  mounted  w  iih 
lamblike  docility. 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant,  who  knew  the 
broncho,  was  manifestly  disappointed.  He 
felt  that  the  pony  had  not  lived  up  to  his 
reputation,  and  was  deserving  of  censure. 
The  other  inhabitants  concurred  in  this 
view  as  the  pony  ambled  <iuietly  away  in 
the  rain,  the  Stranger's  long  legs  nearly 
touching  the  ground. 

"  He  knows  the  way,"  the  Station  Master 
called  after  the  Stranger.  "Lekve  it  to 
him  : " 

The  ."^tranger  dropped  thf  reins  on  the 
bronchos  neck,  and  ii>e  animal, nose  to  the 
ground,  followed  the  track  until  they 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  Bush.  ]  Jere, 
the  .Stranger  haUed  n  mnmfiit,  and  looked 
round  al  the  melancholy  foliage  of  the 
pines,  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  lake 
lashed  into  foam  by  an  approaching  storm, 
the  wooden  huts  nestling  at  the  water's 


edge,  and,  in  the  far  distance,  the  opposite 

shore. 

With  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  plunged 
into  the  Bush.      Ko  one  will  take  the 

trouble  to  come  after  me  here,**  he  said, 
and  patted  the  ponv's  neck. 

The  broncho  turned  an  amiable  visage 
to  his  new  friend.  His  glance  was  also 
apologetic. 

"Poor  devil,"  said  the  Sirnn^^er,  "I'll 
buy  you  from  the  Station  Master.  I 
thought  you'd  understand  me.  '  He  patted 
him  tenderly. 

Hie  broncho  seemed  pleased,  and  loped 
steadily  onward  aUjng  the  narrow  track, 
and  the  Stranger,  bending  low  over  the 
ammal's  mane,  ei^eavoured  to  dodge  the 
bending  branches  of  the  pines. 

This,"  he  said,  '*  is  just  what  I  like. 
Not  too  crowded.  A  fellow  can  think 
here." 

A  bough  struck  him  across  the  fiuse, 
and  he  forgot  to  think. 

When  he  recovered,  the  pony  had 
stopped  in  a  little  clearin;.;.  In  the  centre 
of  the  clearing,  stood  a  desolate  log  house 
suirounded  by  a  fence  of  split  cedar. 
The  hut  itself  was,  on  a  mound  inside 
this  enclosure,  and  resembled  a  small  fort. 
It  was  very  old,  the  natural  bark  had 
peeled  away  in  most  places  from  the  logs 
of  which  it  ifras  built,  and  the  deficiency 
had  been  made  good  with  clay. 

The  Stranger  surveyed  it  with  marked 
satisfaction. 

** Splendid!"  he  ejaculated,  under  his 
breath.  "  Splendid !  Couldn't  find  a 
quieter  place  anywhere." 

Hi  disnjounted  from  the  pony,  slung 
the  rein  over  his  arm,  and  opened  the 
gale.  The  pony  followed  him  in,  and 
walked  into  a  little  stable  by  the  side  of 
the  hut  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it. 

The  Stranger,  before  nttrndin'^  to  his 
own  wants,  took  oft  tiie  lieavy  saddle,  tied 
up  the  pony,  and  gave  him  some  hay 
The  pony  looked  grateful,  but  surprised. 

"Oh.  it's  all  right,"  said  the  Stranger. 

Have  as  mucii  hay  as  you  can  eat  ;  when 
that's  gone,  we  ll  get  some  niore.  liy-and 
by,  when  the  things  come  up^  you  shall 
have  some  sugar." 
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The  broncho  left  off  eating,  looked  with 
wistful,  beautiful  eyes  at  his  new  master, 
and  turned  towards  him. 

The  Stranger  understood.  "  All  right, 
old  boy " ;  and  the  broncho  nuzzled  his 
nose  in  the  Strangers  waistcoat  in  mute 
apology. 

"Vou  didn't  know,"  said  the  Stranger. 
"No  wonder  you  wanted  to  eat  me." 


He  pulled  out  a  list  from  his  pocket  and 
consulted  it.  "  Item,  one  squaw."  Some- 
how, it  had  escaped  his  attention. 

"  Wonder  what  I  paid  for  her,"  he  said, 
again  consulting  the  list.  "  I  suppose  she 
looks  after  the  hut" 

The  sum  marked  on  the  list  was  ten 
dollars.     "  Not   extravagant,"    said  the 
Stranger.    "  Certainly  not  extravagant.  I 
sui)pose  she  can  cook. 
If  not,  she'll  have  to- 

go." 

The  squaw 
nodded,  as  if 
understanding 
his  thoughts, 
got  up, 
stirred  the 
fire,  and 
put  a. 


Before  the  fire,  squatted  a  young  Indian  squa-,o  in  all  the  finery  of  her  race. 


He  nodded  to  the  pony,  gave  him  some 
more  hay,  and  entered  the  hut. 

There  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  Before 
the  fire,  squatted  a  young  Indian  scjuaw 
clad  in  all  the  picturestjue  finery  of  her 
race.  She  looked  up  as  the  Stranger 
entered,  and  gave  a  grunt  of  welcome. 
It  was  melodious,  but  still  a  grunt,  and 
the  squaw  was  very  handsome. 

The  Stranger  was  taken  aback.  "  Humph!" 
he  said.  "Vou  must  be  one  of  the  fi.v 
tures." 


tin  pot  on  it,  which  had  once  been  a 
petroleum  can,  but  now  did  duty  as  a 
saucepan.  A  strange  mass  soon  began  to 
seethe  and  bubble  in  the  pot. 

The  Stranger  sat  down  on  a  log  as  an 
appetising  odour  filled  the  air. 

"  Heap  good,"  said  the  squaw,  bringing 
him  a  birch-bark  platter  filled  with  the 
savoury  stew. 

She  fished  out  a  hunk  of  corn  bread 
from  a  primitive  cupboard,  and  the  Stranger 
made  a  hearty  meal,  washed  down  by  a 
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cup  of  water  from  a  little  spring  (iiitside 
the  hut 

When  he  had  finished  eating,  tlie  squaw 
brought  him  a  Innc;  pipe,  fantastii  ally 
emhroidircd  and  decorated  with  human 
hair,  i  he  Stranger  started,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  taste  of  the  hair  might  get 
into  his  tobacco.  He  gravely  emptied  out 
the  mixture  of  dried  willow  leaves,  with 
which  the  squaw  had  filled  the  pipe,  and 
substituted  some  of  his  own  tobaoca  She 
put  a  live  coal  on  the  top  of  it,  gathered  up 
the  remains  of  the  stew,  and  withdrew  to 
the  stable  to  eat  alone. 

The  Stranger's  first  impulse  was  to 
apologise  for  his  lack  of  manners  in  not 
having  asked  the  sqifhw  to  share  hts 
meal.  Then  he  remembered  that  it  was 
h.  ttcr  to  begin  as  he  meant  to  go  on 
witli  his  taciturn  Venus  in  copper,  and, 
still  smoking,  proceeded  to  explore  his 
house. 

There  were  two  other  room';,  lioth  small, 
but  fairly  comfortable.  In  one  was  a  rude 
bunk  covered  with  Mackinaw  blankets,  as 
brilliant  as  a  tulip  bed.  "This  must  be 
mine,"  thought  the  Stranger.  "  Let  me  see 
if  it's  in  the  list." 

The  bunk  was  in  the  list  with  the  other 
scanty  fixtures,  including  three  hens  and  a 
rooster.  "Good,"  said  the  Stranger,  his 
countenance  lighting  up.  "  I  like  fowls  ; 
theyVe  much  better  company  than  human 
beings." 

Darkness  was  drawing  on.    When  he 

went  bar  k  to  the  front  room,  a  huge  log 
blazed  gloriously  on  the  hearth.  Outside, 
the  plangent  wind  rushed  round  the 
corners  of  the  hut  as  if  trying  to  twist  it  to 
pieces;  but  inside,  the  room  was  mrely  warm, 
and  the  burning  log  emitted  a  resinous 
perfume.  By  sitting  on  his  rug  and  leaning 
against  anotlier  log,  the  Stranger  found  that 
he  was  able  to  gaie  into  the  fire  and  stretch 
his  long  limbs  at  the  same  time.  *'  This," 
he  said,  drowsily  sucking  at  his  pipe,  "  is 
true  comfort.  To  morrow,  I  will  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  cocks  and  hens. 
Serena  shall  never  find  me.  There  is 
nothing  serene  about  her.  I  renounce  her 
and  all  her  works.  This  tnic  — ronifort. 
Now  she's  dressing  for  dinner,  and  wish — > 


wishing  she  hadti't  —  quar  —  quarrelled 
with  " 

The  pipe  dropped  from  his  mouth,  he 
slithered  along  the  ground  until  his  head 
rested  comfortably  on  the  log,  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  one  who  has  not  known  slumber 
for  a  month. 

Presently  the  stjuaw  looked  into  the  hut, 
her  copper-coloured  face  glistening  with  the 
raindrops.  Seeing  that  the  Stranger  was 
asleep,  she  gave  a  little  gesture  of  satisfac- 
tion, went  into  the  oIImv  zoom,  and  brought 
back  the  Mackinaw  blankets,  which  she 
softly  threw  over  him. 

After  putting  another  log  on  the  fire,  she 
withdrew  to  the  society  of  the  brcmcho  and 
the  cock  and  hens. 

And  the  rain  rained  on. 

II. 

Day  by  day,  the  Hermit  of  Jackfish  lived 
the  s  ii  I  y  life,  and  found  that  it  was 
good.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  wander- 
ing about  the  Bush,  or  else,  mounted  on 
the  Indian  pony,  which  followed  him  about 
like  a  dog,  and  loved  him,  rode  "way 
bade"  But  he  always  returned  from  these 
excursions  with  renewed  zest  to  the  .society 
of  Rubenstein  (Rubenstein  was  the  red 
rooster)  and  bbi  hens  and  the  copper- 
coloured  squaw.  The  Stranger  had 
originally  christened  her  "Mirmehaha,"  but 
had  subsequently  shortened  the  name  for 
general  use  into  "  Minnie,  '  and  was  almost 
cheerful  when  Mrs.  Rubenstein  number 
one  presented  him  with  a  thriving  family  of 
nine  chickens,  wlio  declined  to  live  in  the 
stable,  but  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
spare  room,  and  spent  llicir  wakcial 
evenings  in  the  kitdien ;  at  least,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ruben-stein  did,  but  the  downy  chicks 
nestled  under  their  mother  and  woke  up  at 
intervals  to  emit  chirrups  of  sleepy  content. 
This  seemed  to  the  Hermit  to  be  true 
domesticity  without  any  of  its  drawbacks. 
Minnie  "  ran  "  the  cuisine  on  the  simple 
principle,  when  she  wanted  anything,  of 
going  to  the  one  store  in  Jacklish  and 
taking  it  away.  The  article  was  duly 
debited  to  the  Hermit,  who  paid  the  bills 
without  a  murmur.  When  Minnie  rooked, 
the  Hermit  went  out  of  the  hut  into  the 
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Bush  ;  they  never  spoke,  save  in  mono- 
syllabic grunts,  akhough  the  squaw  was  as 
beautiful  as  a  bronze  statue.  At  meal 
times,  Minnie  withdrew  to  the  stable,  and 
ate  in  the  congenial  society  of  the  broncha 
Supper  m'er,  the  pony  generally  untied  his 
head  rope,  and  wandered  into  tlie  kitchen, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  Mrs.  Rubcnstein, 
who,  full  of  family  cares,  was  always  fearful 
of  his  dainty  litUe  hoofs ;  but  the  broncho, 
actinpj  on  the  principle  that  they  were  all 
■one  happy  family,  walked  as  delicately  as 
Agag  of  old,  and  hung  bis  head  over  the 
Hermit's  shoulder  until  supplied  with  sugar; 
then  he  returned  to  the  stable  and  waxed 
fat. 

When  the  Hermit  thought  of  Minnie, 
it  was  solely  in  the  tight  oS  **  Fixture  47," 
her  number  on  his  list.   If  the  sqtiaw 

•caught  the  devotion  of  his  four-footed  and 
feathered  friends  for  him.  she  did  not  show 
it,  but  went  upon  her  dusky  way,  only  the 
■smouldering  fires  in  her  beautiful  eyes 
betokening  that  she  was  conscious  of  a 
new  element  in  her  life.  -'\s  soon  as 
the  Hermit's  shirts  began  to  get  worn 
and  frayed,  she  substituted  exquisitcly- 
•embroidered  doeskin  ones  as  a  matter  of 
•course ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  town- 
made  shoes  were  heavy  and  uncoinfortalile, 
she  seemed  equally  to  understand  that  it 
was  h«r  mission  in  life  to  provkle  him  with 
still  more  exquisitely-embroidered  moccas- 
ins. The  Hermit's  pasty  r  m  plexion 
gra<hia1!y  herame  hrnnzed  ;  his  li'-tlessness 
Hlisappearcd.  i  tie  resinous  air  of  the  pin«s 
filled  him  with  vigour.  He  strode  the 
forest  paths  like  a  yout^;  god,  the  broncho 
following  closely  behind.  AlthouL,'h  he 
•carried  a  gun,  he  never  shot  anything,  to 
.  the  secret  disguit  of  "  Fixture  47,"'  who 
once  went  so  for  as  to  show  him  the  empty 
petroleum  can,  with  a  significant  gesture — 
a  gesture  whi*  h  ini[ilird  that  it  was  no  use 
his  looking  forward  to  a  successful  future 
in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  of  the 
Great  Manitou,  because  if  he  shot  nothing 
now,  he  could  never  hope  to  be  a  suc- 
•cessful  sportsman  in  the  next  world. 
The  Hermit  simply  shook  his  head, 
turned  away,  put  down  the  gun;  and 
when  Minnie  diought  that  fresh  meat 


was  good  for  the  family,  she  went  out 

and  shot  it  herself. 

On  several  occasions,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jackfish,  refjtniing  of  their  former  aloof- 
ness, sou;4ht  to  conciliate  the  Hermit ;  and 
the  Rev,  Eliphalet  Ste:::g,  clad  in  ,i,'lossy- 
black  broadcloth,  once  made  a  domiciliary 
call  on  him.  He  was  shocked  to  And 
Minnie  there,  and  said  so  in  somewhat 
circuitous  phrases.  For  some  time,  the 
Hermit,  who  had  been  .secretly  bored  by 
his  unexpected  visitor,  endured  the  Rev. 
EHphalet  with  patience.  When,  however, 
the  reverend  gentleman,  emboldened  by 
his  unwilling  host's  silence,  threw  out  a 
broad  hint  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jackfish 
did  not  think  it  right  that  "  this  duskily, 
lair  and  attractive  daughter  of  Belial,  should 
minister  unto  him,"  the  Hermit's  wandering 
attention  was  aroused. 

"  1  )o  yf)U  mean  I'l.xture  47  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  doa  t  understand, '  said  tiic  Rev. 
Etiphalet,  a  little  uneasily. 

"  She's  Fi.xture  47  on  my  list,  although  I 
haven't  been  able  to  find  a'.l  the  forty  .six 
other  fixtures,"  said  the  Hermit.  "  Am  I 
to  understand  that  her  presence  here  is 
distasteful  to  you  and  your  fellow-dtizens 
of  Jackfi.sh?" 

*'  That  is  about  the  size  of  it,"  said  the 
Rev.  Eliphalet,  severely.  "Oh,  my  dear 
young  friend,  turn  from  the  error  of  your 
ways  and  seek  the  paths  of  " 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  Hermit.  "  I^t  us 
understand  one  another.    You  mean  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Rev.  Eiiphalet ;  "that 
is  what  I  mean.'* 

"Thank  you,"  Said  the  Hermit.  "I  only 
wanted  to  know«    I  think  you'd  better  go 

now." 

"  But,  my  dear  young  friend,  i  cannot 
reconcile  it  with  my  crasdenee  to  go 
until  " 

The  Tlermit  lan^^uidly  rca(:lic<i  up  for  a 
whistle  which  hung  against  the  wall,  and 
blew  a  shrill  calL  There  was  a  patter  of 
tiny  ho(rfs,  and  the  brondio,  looking  like  a 
fiend,  with  bristling  mane  and  gleaming 
eyes,  bounded  into  the  room.  "  Turn  him 
out,"  said  the  Hermit,  pointing  to  the 
VBierend  gentleman. 

••But  
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"You'd  better  go  quickly,"  placidly  ob- 
served the  Hcrtnit,  replacing  the  whistle. 
**If  you  stay  here  another  minute,  he'll 
savage  you ;  and  I  wouldn't  give  much  for 

your  chances." 

"  But  this  is  most  unchrist  ■" 

"Go!"  thundered  the  Hermit;  and  the 
Rev.  EU{>haIet  stayed  not  on  the  otder  of 
his  gcnng  but  departed,  minus  a  portion 
of  that  glossy  broadcloth  which  was  the 
pride  and  delight  of  his  life.  It  k  needless 
to  say  that  he  left  this  portion  of  his  gar- 
ments in  the  mouth  of  the  broncho,  and, 
after  some  difficulty,  Minnie  persuaded  the 
wicked  little  animal  to  part  with  it.  There 
was  just  enough  to  make  a  handsome 
cartridge  pouch.  When  it  was  finished 
and  neatly  ornamented  with  stained  quills, 
even  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  would  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  his  pro]>crty. 
In  default  of  simikr  material,  he  was  re- 
duced to  patching  his  garments  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  sacking,  and  to  knowing 
that  when  he  took  his  walks  abroad,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tackri>^h  were  cognisant  of 
his  loss,  and  the  circumstances  which  at* 
tended  it 

Curiously  enough,  this  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Hermit's  broncho  made  his  master 
exceedingly  [jopular  in  Jackfish.  Public 
opinion  veered  round  with  startling  ra- 
pidity, and  it  was  gently,  yet  firmly,  hinted 
to  the  reverend  gentleman  that  he  might 
find  anotlKT  s[>here  of  usefulness.  Jackfish 
was  anxious  to  make  amends  to  the  Hermit, 
but  that  worthy,  serenely  unconsctous  of 
his  advance  in  popular  favour,  simply 
ignored  Jackfish,  and  continued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  without  giving  it  a 
thought. 

Hence,  when  two  ladies  were  "dumped 
out"  at  Jackfish  some  four  months  after 

the  Tlermit  ^  arri\,il,  one  young,  and  the 
other  more  tti.ui  mtiidle-aired,  Jackfish 
bestirred  itself  to  do  h<»nuur  to  the  new- 
comers, the  more  especially  when  the 
younger  of  the  ladies,  a  flashing-eyed 
brunette,  a'-ked  to  be  direi  ted  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  P.  Sinclair. 

"  1  har  aim  nobody  of  tliat  name  in 
these  ycr  parts,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabi- 
tant, foiigetting  to  expectorate,  in  his 


admiration  for  the  oven^-helminL;  loveliness 
of  the  newcomer,  whose  dazzling  while 
teeth  were  parted  in  a  smile  as  she  gased 
at  him. 

Her  face  clouded  over.  "  Are  you 
sure  ?  "  she  asked.    "  I  have  informa  " 

"I  told  you  that  you  were  mistaken, 
Serena,"  snapped  the  elder  lady.  "Now, 
perhaps  you  will  be  satisfied  and  take  the 
evening  train  back  to  Nfontreal,  and  ;;ive 
up  the  wildgoose  chase  alter  that  msuffer- 
able  person." 

"  CevtaMy  not,  mamma.  I  haven't  come 
all  this  way  for  nothing,"  said  .Serena,  and 
thi  wliite  teeth  shut  with  a  click.  "  Are 
you  sure  ? "  she  added,  turning  to  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant,  who  had  been  furtively 
stretching  out  a  grimy  forefinger  in  order 
to  touch  her  dainty  costume. 

"Vou  bet,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

"  Hut  he  came  here  about  lour  mL>nths 
ago,"  said  Serena." 

"  We  ain't  had  nobody  for  the  last  year 
'cept  that  looney  at  Sellars',"  said  the  Oldest 
Inhabitant,  bethinking  himself. 

"It  was  about  four  months  ago,"  said 
the  girl,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  breast  and  juo- 
duced  a  small  miniature.  "Perhaps  it  is 
this  gentleman  ?  " 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant  was  so  overcome 
by  Serena's  loveliness  that  he  gasped.  "  I 
couldn't  wish  him  better  luck,  Miss,' 
he  said,  respect  fully,  "  Maybe,  you'll  hold 
it  up — I'm  afe.ird  to  dirty  it,  me  bein 
coaly,  so  to  speak,  from  head  to  foot — so's 
I  can  get  a  good  look  at  it" 

The  girl,  holding  her  skirts  daintily  in 
one  hand,  advanced  towards  the  Oldest 
Inhabitant,  and  again  the  elder  kdy  uttered 
an  angry  protest 

"That's  him  sure  enuflT,"  said  the  Oldest 
Inhabitant.    '*  Just  his  darned  silly  look." 

A  sudden  flash  from  Serena's  sloe-black 
eyes  scorched  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  into 
nothingness ;  he  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  "  I  mean  when  he  aint  thiidtin' 
of  nothin'  in  partikler,"  he  added,  plunging 
from  bad  to  worse.    "  That's  litm,  Miss." 

Serena,  repenting  her  momentar)'  anger, 
rewarded  him  with  a  smile  which,  as  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant  said,  when  describing  the 
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conversation  afterwards  in  Loubel's  bar, 
"t'nt  clean  through  the  dirt."  "Can  you 
sliow  tne  the  way  to  his  house  ?  "  she  asked; 
and  this  time  her  exquisite  eyes  reduced 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant  to  a  condition  of 
abject  senility. 

"  It's  about  a  milc-and-a-half,"'  said  the 
Station  Master,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Oldest  Inhalntant,  and  aradoos  that  the  sun 
of  Serena's  smile  should  shine  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust  alike.  "  You  go  straight 
down  till  you  gits  to  the  Bush  and  " 

"  ril  take  you  clean  ihar/*  sud  the  Oldest 
Inhabitant,  hitching  up  his  bcaces  with 
sodden  resolution.  "Doggoned  if  I 
won't!" 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  nie  ?  "  wailed 
the  other  lady. 
"  You  can  stay  here  at  the  house  of  the 

Station  Master  until  I  come  back,"  said 
Serena,  decisively,  as  she  gathered  up  her 
skirts,  and  exhibited  a  foot  and  ankle  the 
like  of  whidi  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Jackfish.  "This  gentleman  "  (public  opinion 
resoluttjly  refused  to  believe  afterwards  th.^t 
she  had  called  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  a 
gentleman,  and  it  was  only  when  he  pleaded 
her  youth  and  inexperience  that  the  state* 
ment  was  allowed  to  pass)  "  will  take  care  of 
me." 

"You  bet,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant, 
chivalrously  refinining  from  a  more 
emphatic  form  of  assertion.  "Yoa  betl 
Shall  I  bring  a  gun  along?" 

"Why?"  asked  Serena.  "Is  it 
dangerous  ?  * 

"Maybe,  you  might  find  it  handy  in 
an  aigyment,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant, 
evasively. 

Scri  r.awaivedtheofTerof  tire  arms.  ('*  Had 
tiic  pluck  to  face  him  without  even  a 
bowie,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  after- 
wards.) "Thank  you,  the  gentleman  is — is 
a  friend  of  mine,"  she  said,  conscious  Of  A 
lovely  colour  in  her  face. 

"  'i  iiur  h  that  dodgastcd  broncho,"  said 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  pulling  himself 
together.  "  Maybe,  if  you  goes  first,  Miss, 
he'll  let  me  alone.  He's  cot  his  orders  to 
cliaw  folks  as  ain't  wanted  round  thar." 

Another  wail  from  Serena's  mamma  cut 
short  the  Oldest  Inhabitant.   "  I  told  you 


what  would  happen,  Serena.    Let  us  go 

back." 

"  No,  mamma,  1  am  not  going  back  until 
I  have  seen  him.  You  can  stay  here, 
meantime.     Now,  I  am  ready  to  start, 

Mr.   ?"     She  paused  enquiringly,  as 

she  looked  at  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  who 
was  hastily  struggling  into  the  remains  of  a 
tattered  garment  which  had  once  been  a 
coat. 

"Stubbs,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhaliitant. 
"  I'd  have  had  a  wash  if  I'd  known  you'd 
been  comin',  Miss." 

"Oh,  please  don't  trouble.  You — ^you 
look  so  very  picturesque  without  it,"  .said 
Serena,  hastily,  fearing  that  this  new-bom 
desire  for  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant  meant  further  dday. 
She  turned  to  her  mother.  "  Now,  mamma, 
I  shall  be  quite  safe  in  the  hafids  of  this 
gentleman.     Cond  bye." 

"i  wash  my  hands  ot  you!"  iaid  Serena's 
mamma,  with  a  snort  of  mingkd  anger  and 
apprehension. 

Serena  disdained  to  reply,  and  followed 
the  Oldest  Inlial)itant,  who  slouched  along 
proudly  conscious  that  the  inasculine  eyes 
of  Jackfish  were  spellbound  by  his  luck.  . 

The  stillness  of  Indian  summer  had 
spread  its  peace  over  the  Rush.  There 
was  also  that  hushed  expectancy  in  the  air 
which  betokens  the  hiatus  between  autumn 
and  winter,  when  Nature  gathers  up  her 
forces  for  a  supreme  effort.  The  gold  and 
crimson  of  the  maples  made  a  glory  of 
colour,  and  transformed  the  outskirts  of 
Jackfish  into  a  land  of  faraie.  Beyond  the 
outskirts,  the  maples  stiU  intermingled  with 
sombre  pine  and  cedar,  and  lightened  their 
funereal  gloom.  I  hen  the  maples  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  and,  final ly,  the  way 
wound  beneati)  the  overhanging  boughs  of 
the  cedars,  until  they  came  to  the  little 
clearing  wherein  stood  "  Sellars'." 

A  thin  column  of  blue  Muoke  curled 
lazily  through  the  air.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rubenstein,  with  their  half-grown  family, 
strutted  round  the  door.  Other  than  these, 
there  were  no  si;^'ns  of  life.  A  gentle 
melancholy  brooded  over  the  place,  as 
the  afternoon  sun  tinged  the  moss-grown 
roof,  and  lit  up  the  tender  green  of  the 
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ferns  in  the  interstices  of  the  logs.  The 
Hermit  had  made  a  rude  attempt  at  a 
garden  plot  to  the  left  of  the  hut,  and  the 
fowls  ivere  aciatdiing  in  the  newly-dug 
mould  with  evident  delight  Serena  half 
expected  to  see  a  snowy-bearded  hermit 
sitting  in  the  doorway,  but  no  one  was 
there. 

She  tuRied  to  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 
"Thank    yoo   so    much,"    she  said 
graciously,  extending  her  hand.  "You 

need  not  wait." 

•*  iiut  "  began  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

"You  need  not  wait," repeated  Serena, 
impetuously. 

Tlie  Oldest  Inhabitant,  altlioiif^^h  he 
again  felt  scorched  by  the  hre  from  her 
eyes,  laboriously  wiped  his  hand  on  the 
tail  of  his  coat,  and  took  her  slender 
fingers  in  his. 

"  Maybe  you'd  like  me  to  wait  over 
yonder,"  he  said,  "in  case  you  wanted 
somecme  to  down  him  ?  I've  got  a  bowie 
and  a  six-shooter,  though  you  lowed  as  I 
wam't  to  bring  a  reggler  gun." 

"  My  good  man  "  (popu'ar  op:n:on  in 
Jackfish  for  a  second  iinn-  iciused  to 
believe  that  anyone  by  any  possibility 
could  ever  have  called  the  Oldest  Inhabi- 
tant a  good  man),  "do  you  think  that  lam 
going  ti)  qiiarreL  with  Mr.  Sinclair?" 

"  I  lowed  that  was  what  you  come  for," 
sdd  the  Oldest  Inhabitant.  "Maybe  I 
could  chip  in," 

"There  will  be  no  necessity  for  you  to 
— to  'chip  in',"  said  the  girl,  with  an 
uinubed  smile;  "not  the  slightest  If  any 
'  chipping  in '  is  necessary,  I  can  do  it  my- 
self." 

"  That  bein'  so,"  said  the  abashed  Oldest 
I nhabitant,  "reckon  I'd  better  sit  on  that  log 
aliind  the  tree  yonder  in  case  youll  want  to 
send  a  message  to  your  ma,  for  your 

things." 

A  blush  ai^ain  suffused  Serena's  cheek, 
and  the  Oldest  inhabitant  saw  that  he  had 
unwittingly  said  something  he  ought  not  to 
have  said. 

"  I  shall  not  be  much  more  than  an  hour," 
said  Serena,  haughtily. 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant  sought  shelter 
behind   the  nearest  tree,  and  Serena 


hesitatingly  continued  her  way  to  the 
hut 

III. 

SsKCitA  opened  the  door  and  peered  in. 
Beside  the  fire  sat  a  beautiful  Indian 

squaw,  and  Serena's  heart  sank.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  slam  the  door,  to 
go  back  lo  Jackfish;  her  second,  to  rting 
the  door  open,  and  walk  in. 

The  squaw  looked  up ;  their  eyes  met. 
"  Howdy  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  asked  Serena. 

The  squaw  told  her  in  musical  broken 
English,  although  the  smouldering  fire  in 
her  dark  eyes  grew  deeper  still  as  Serena 
expl.iiiiod  who  she  was,  and  that  she  had 
come  in  search  of  (she  paused  for  an  appro- 
priate word)  her  "  brave." 

There  is  a  code  of  honour  among  women 
of  all  climes.  Minnehaha  was  a  savage,  an 
untutored  child  i^f  tlie  forest ;  but  when  she 
was  made  aware  of  the  object  of  Serena's 
visit,  she  foresaw  the  futility  of  any  hopes 
which  she  might  have  cherished  on  her 
own  account.  True,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  put  a  knife  into  her  beautiful  white 
sister ;  but,  then,  the  Hermit  would 
])robably  find  it  out  and  say  things.  For  a 
white  roan,  he  had  a  peculiar  habit  of 
finding  out  everything  that  took  place — 
when  he  wanted  to  do  so.  Even  Mrs. 
Rubenstein  could  not  lay  an  egg  without 
his  discovering  the  fact.  And  so,  the  un- 
tutored savage,  with  a  sigh,  relinquished 
her  d.iy  dream  about  the  Hermit,  who  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  her  existence,  save  as 
"  Fixture  47.'*  In  a  little  while,  she  grew 
almost  confidential,  and  when  Serena 
threw  a  beautiful  chain  of  Venetian  beads 
round  her  neck,  the  Indian  girl  forgot  her 
hate.  There  was  a  whispered  colloquy 
between  the  two^  and  they  retired  to  one  <rf 
the  inner  rooms. 

Half-an-hour  later,  the  Hermit  came 
slowly  out  of  the  forest,  arconipanied  by 
the  broncho.  It  was  growing  dusk  and  he 
was  hungry.  As  a  rule,  he  did  not  trouble 
about  his  food,  but  to-night  he  felt  that 
"  Fixture  47's  "  cookery  would  !»■  welcome. 
The  broncho,  thrusting  in  liis  intelligent 
head  at  the  door,  saw  Minnie  sitting  by  the 
fire^   and   sniffed    suspiciously.  There 
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seemed  something  odd  about  her,  but,  for 
the  life  of  bim,  he  could  not  tell  what  it 
was.  The  Hermit,  however,  bowed  gravely 
as  was  his  wont,  and  told  the  broncho  to  go 
to  the  stable. 

The  broncho  still  lingered.  He  ms 
trying  to  fxpliin  sotm-thinLr. 

**  My  dear  Iciluw,  >uid  ihc  Hermit,  "  be 
good  enough  to  go  to  your  stable  and  have 
your  supper.  When  I  have  finished  mine, 
you  can  come  back." 

'I'hc  broncho  shook  hi';  head  siispii  iously. 
His  pied  coat  glistened  in  the  lirelight.  He 
was  plump,  sleek,  prosperous,  and,  like 
most  pros[x»rous  people,  inclined  to  be 
opinionated  ;  but  at  the  Hermit's  implied  re- 
buke he  turned  slowly  round  and  went  to  the 
Stable,  his  ears  quivering  with  excitement. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  the  little  beast ! " 
said  the  Ht  rniit,  as  he  sat  down  on  a  log. 

"  Hullo,  Forty-Seven,  you're  becoming 
civilised." 

He  stared  at  the  white  cloth  on  the  rude 
table. 

"I  suppose  you've  been  rummaging 

amont;  the  stores  and  found  this.  Beware 
of  curiosity,  Forty-Seven.  It's  a  woman's 
curse.  If  you  were  not  a  woman,  I  would 
also  say  *  beware  of  women';  but  that's 

unnecessary." 

l'nrty-St'\t'n  nodded,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  mirth  m  the  gloom  as  she  poured  the 
contents  of  the  petroleum  tin  into  a  huge 
dish.  Drawing  up  a  stool  to  the  table,  she 
s.Tt  flrm-n  tn  lielp  herself. 

i  he  Hermit  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
"  This  is  a  new  departure,  l  orty-Seven.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  exceedingly 
remiss  in  not  asking;  \nn  to  sup  with  me 
before ;  but  it  struck  me  that  you  preferred 
the  congenial  atmnsphere  of  the  stable. 
However,  eat  away,  and  make  up  lor  lost 
time." 

The  squaw  took  some  of  the  stew  on  her 
plate  and  began  to  cat. 

"Stop,"  said  the  Hermit,  severely. 
**  Where's  your  grace  ?  But,  of  course,  you 
poor  benighted  heathen,  you  don't  know 
any.    W  ell,  I  II  say  it  for  you. 

iMir  thc*c  .iiul  .ill  Thy  mercies  j^ivcn. 
Lord,  now  wc  bios  and  glonly  Thy  name. 

There,  now  you  can  go  on." 


Forty-Seven  did  go  on,  keeping  as  much 

in  the  shade  as  possible. 

The  Heriuit  enjoyed  his  supper.  "  It's 
a  new  sensation  to  sup  in  society,  Forty- 
Seven,"  he  said,  whimsically.  "  .\fter  the 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalel,  it  s  just  as 
well  that  he  cannot  see  us.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

Forty-Seven  nodded. 

The  Hermit  paused.  "  V'ou  have  a 
singular  charm  of  tat  irnrnily,"  he  said. 
*'  Now,  Serena,  dear  imjxHuous  girl,  could 
never  hold  her  tongue.  But  then  you  have 
never  heard  of  Serena." 

The  squaw  looked  up  enquiringly. 

"  S({uaw  ?  '  she  asked,  in  guttural  tones. 
"While  Squaw?" 

The  Hermit  helped  himself  to  more 
stew.  **You  have  guessed  it  first  time, 
Forty-^ven.  That  is,  she  was  approxi- 
mately my  squaw.  We  were  what  is  known 
as  engaged — a  contract  to  uiarry — you 
understand  ?  " 

Forty-Seven  nodded 
But  Serena  had  no  sympathy  with  my 
love  of  solitude.  She  was  always  lugging 
me  about  in  Society.  Of  course — give  me 
some  bread,  please;  I'm  simply  ravenous  to- 
night— you  don't  know  what  Society  is,  and 
you  liaven't  lost  much." 

"Heap  pow-wow?"  suggested  Forty* 
Seven. 

"  Exactly ;  I  think  I'll  have  a  little  more 
stew.    You've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 

henil.  I  lic  re  was  too  much  pow  wmv. 
Serena  and  I  ([uarrelled  about  it,  and  she 
said  she  wisiied  never  to  see  my  ugly  face 
again.  Now,  do  you  " — the  Hermit  looked 
at  Forty-Seven  enquiringly,  and  even 
anxiously  "do  you  consider  mine  is  an 
ugly  face,  Forty-Seven  ?  " 

"  Him  heap  brave, '  said  Forty-Seven, 
going  on  with  her  supper. 

**Yes,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  the 
Hermit  :  "  but  it  doesn't  ti  l!  me  anvthing. 
liesides,  we  are  di.scussing  my  personal 
appearance,  not  my  bravery.  Serena  said 
(I  recall  her  words  distinctly^  *I  wish  never 
to  see  your  ugly  face  again  ' ;  and  I  said  (I 
remember  with  what  becoming  dignity  I  said 
it)  '  Sereiu,  you  are  far  from  ugly,  but  with 
regard  to  your  face,  it  will  in  fiiture  be  my 
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one  aim  in  life  to  get  away  from  it.  I  will 
bury  myself  in  primeval  solitudes  where 
even  your  nuinina '  Sereim  has  an  awful 
mamma^"  he  explained  paroithetically. 
**  Face  like  a  hatchet  and  voice  like  a  buzz 
Siiw.")  'cannot  get  at  me.'  Then  we  re- 
turned afl  jjrcsont-i  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  parted,  i  suppose  now,  in  your  tribe, 
you  would  be  sold  for  a  couple  of  ponies, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  oif  the  matter ; 
but,  unfortunately,  marriages  among  white 
people  are  not  arrani;e<l  so  dimply." 

He  paused  ruminiscently.  horty-Scven 
flashed  white  teeth  at  him. 

**I)ear  me, "  said  the  Hermit,  abstractedly. 
"I  hail  no  ultM  that  you  were  such  good 
company,  I  V  >riy-Seven,  or  that  you  possessed 
a  dormant  sense  of  humour." 

*'Him  heap  fool,"  said  Forty-Seven, 
thedii  '    i  )iL;<  r  of  scorn  at  the  Hermit. 

The  Hermit  puUid  out  his  pipe.  "It 
has  sometimes  struck  me  in  that  light, 
myself,"'  he  said,  carefully  filling  it.  "  But 
what  would  you  have  done  in  my  place, 
Forty-Seven  ?  " 

Forty  Sc%  c-n  made  expressive  gestures  as 
if  wielding  a  club. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Hermit,  carefully  ram- 
ming the  tobacco  into  the  pipe  with  his 
little  finger,  "there,  again,  is  where  you 
sim|)le  children  of  nature  have  the  advan- 
tage over  us.  If  you  marricil  a  brave,  and 
he  objected  to  your  going  anywhere,  he 
would  probably  explain  his  objection  to 
your  doing  so  with  a  club --a  trifle  em- 
phatically perhaps,  hut  still,  yoit  would 
have  seen  the  necessity  for  complying  with 
his  wishes.  Now,  Serena  never  could  see 
the  necessity  for  complying  with  my 
wishes." 

The  s(]uaw  came  round  the  table,  leaned 
over  the  Hermit,  and  began  to  light  his 
pipe.  Something  in  the  way  she  did  it, 
gave  the  Hermit  a  sudden  pang.  "  Don't 
do  that, "  he  said,  hastil\ .  '*  Please  don't 
dti  that.  St-rena  had  a  kn.n  k  of  doing  just 
the  same  thing,  and  it — it  hurts. 

He  smoked  in  silence  as  the  squaw  went 
back,  her  fine,  free,  undulating  walk  filling 
the  little  hut  with  its  majesty,  'i'he  Hermit 
noticed  it  for  liie  first  time.  "Do  you 
know,  Forty-Seven,  that  you  are  singularly 
Ka  4.  New  Scnes.  July,  tqoj. 


lK*autifuI  ?  "  he  .said,  dreamily.  "Take  you 
out  of  that  sort  of  blanket  arrangement " 
(the  squaw  gave  a  little  jump)  "and  put 
you  into  d^ilised  toggery,  you'd  be  very 
handsome  indeed.  How  b  it  (hat  you 
have  never  married?" 

"  Ugh : " 

"  Y'es,  that's  very  expressive.  I've  often 
thought  it  myself ;  but  a  beautiful  girl  like 
you  to  be  left  in  charge  of  this  ram- 
shackle old  hut,  and  labelled  '  Forty-Seven* 
— how  comes  it  that  you  are  here?" 

"Black  sickncjis,"  cxphined  the  squaw, 
meaning  small-pox.  "  Kill  um  tribe.  All, 
all  " — she  made  a  mournful  movement  of 
her  arm       all  gone  !  " 

"  Ah,  I  see  ;  but  that  doesn't  explain 
how  when  Old  Man  Sellars  cleared  out, 
he  didn't  take  you  with  him.  Perhaps 
you  would  kindly  explain." 

"  W'AtU  um  for  s<]Tiaw  :  no  t'et."  lia>til\ 
explained  Forty-.Seven,  as  if  the  subject 
were  distasteful  to  her. 

" '  Want  um  for  squaw  ;  no  get,'  "  re- 
peated the  Hermit.  *'  In  Other  words,  you 
did  not  Ii'vc  him  " 

Forty  Seven  grunted. 

"  You  have  a  most  expressive  grunt," 
continued  the  H«mit,  who  was  in  a  col- 
loquial mood  for  oaix.  "  .\  most  ex- 
pressive tinmt  :  although  it  sometimes 
savours  of  vagueness.  1  understand  that, 
as  you  did  not  want  to  be  Old  Man 
Sellars'  squaw,  you  stayed  on  here,  and 
that  he  basely  t<M>k  advantage  of  the  fact 
to  include  you  in  the  fi\tiires  for  the 
modest  sum  of  ten  dollars.  For  every- 
thing else  he  chai-ged  twice  the  proper 
price;  for  you,  the  amotmt  is  simply 
ridiculous."' 

The  squaw  edged  her  stool  a  little 
nearer  to  him. 

'*  How  can  you  account  for  this  ?"  asked 
the  Hermit. 

The  s(]uaw  rdged  her  stool  nearer  still. 

"  Me  vnur  si|uaw  now;"  and  there  was 
tiiat  in  her  tone  winch  nlied  the  Hermit 
with  alarm. 

"  Quite  so  quite  so, '  he  said,  ner- 
vously :  "that  is  provi^ioiiilly,  of  course. 
Quite  provisionally,  you  understand.  The 
—  the  arrangement  is  purely  temporar)'." 

cc 
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"Me  your  squaw!"  repeated  Frirty- 
Scven,  with  dogped  empfiasUi.  "  White 
squaw  no  count,  heap  trash  ! " 

She  came  over  to  the  Hermit,  flung  her 
beautiful  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him  j^assionately.  'Ilicn  she  wenil>.u  k  to 
her  scat,  and  drew  hur  blanket  <'\i  r  her 
head.  Her  ionn  swajed  convuis>ivcly  as  if 
she  were  weeping. 

The  Hermit  was  speechless  with  urmth 
and  astonishment. 

"If  you're  going  to  behave  like  that," 
he  said,  at  last,  "  you're  dear  at  any  price. 
I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Get  out 
of  the  place ;  you  ought  never  to  have 
rnnie  into  it.  As  for  Serena  being  '  trasli,' 
you  black-browed  heathen,  she's  the  dearest, 
most  beautiful  girl  in  the  whole  world, 
and  I  was  a  silly  ass  ever  to  quarrel  with 
her.   Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 

yourself?  " 

He  paused  in  acute  distress,  as  thcs>ound 
of  muffled  sobs  continued  to  issue  from  the 
blanket. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  Hermit,  halting 
apologetically  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
"it's  very  gratifying  and  all  that  to  have 
won  your — ^your  esteem,  and  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but  I  wasn't  prejxired  for  your 
y>rinieva!  impulses,  and  when  I,  perhaps 
unfairly,  conveyed  a  false  impression  of 
Serena,  you  misunderstood  me,  and 
imagined  that  I  didn't  love  bei;  But  I 
love  her  little  finger  more  than  the  whole 
of  your  ccjppcr  coloured  body.  You've 
brought  me  to  my  senses.  I'll  go  back  to 
her  to-monow  and  apologise,  if  some  other 
fellow  hasn't  snapped  her  np.  Silly  ass 
that  I  was  ever  to  leave  her  ! " 

The  siiuaw  continued  to  sob  with  un- 
abated violence. 

The  Hermit  was  greatly  distressed. 

"Now,  my  good  girl,  my  dear  girl,  don't 
you  see  the  anomalous  pt)sition  in  which 
you  are  placing  me  1  Just  clear  off  to  the 
stable  and  forget  all  about  this — this  re- 
grettable incident  I'm  sure  IVe  greatly 
enjoyed  your  society,  and  I'm  ver>'  much 
indebted  to  you  for  all  you've  done  for  me  ; 
but  after  this  I  must  go  back  to  Serena.  If 
I  didn't,  I  should  never  date  to  look  her  in 
the  face  again.** 


The  squaw  continued  to  soh. 

"  Well,  why  can't  you  say  something  ?  " 
asked  the  distressed  Hermit,  getting  angry 
again,  instead  of  sniffing  there  ?  IH  tdl 
my  agent  to  settle  the  hut  on  you,  and  you 
can  keep  the  Rubetisiciiis  if  you'll  promise 
not  to  eat  tiu-m  ;  hut  I  can't  pari  with  the 
pony.  He's  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
that  loves  roe,  poor  devil,  and  I'm  so  grate- 
ful to  him,  that  I  can't  part  with  him.  The 
only  thing  that  Invcs  me  in  the  whole  wide 
workl,"  he  repeated  sadly. 

"He's  not  It's  a  lie  1  Ifsalie!  Jack, 
dear  Jack,  it  isn't  true  I "  said  a  voice  from 
the  blanket,  and  the  next  moment  Forty* 
Seven  fluni;  herself  into  his  arms. 

I  he  Hcrnut  pushed  her  back  roughly. 

"  Get  out,"  he  said.  "  How  dare  you  1 
Haven't  I  told  you  I'm  going  back  to 

Serena  ! " 

Someone  ijlidcd  from  the  inner  room,  and 
the  Hermit  rubbed  his  eyes  in  ania/enient. 

"Am  I— am  I  drank! — mad  I— dream' 
ii^I— or  an  three  together?"  he  panted. 

"  Why,  tliere  arc  two  of  you  ! " 

One  of  the  two  came  slowly  towards  him, 
eyes  shining,  breast  heaving,  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks. 

"Jack,  you  darling!  Jack,  Jack,  I've 
come  to  fetch  you  back  again." 

"Vou!  Serena  1  You!" 

"  Yes,  Jack,  I  couldnt  be  happy  without 
you.  I~I  had  to  follow  yoii.  And  there's 
mamma — mamma,  'with  a  face  like  a 
hatchet  and  a  voice  like  a  buzz  saw ' — 
there's  mamma  crying  her  eyes  out  for  me 
at  the  Station  Master's.  Jack,  Jack,  how 
could  you  speak  of  her  like  that  ?  * 

He  hung  his  guilty  head. 

"And  you  really  mean  it,  Serena?  You 
came  to  seek  me  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jack.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  mei,  and  to— love  me  again." 

"  You — you  remember  what  I  said  just 
now,"  he  asked,  "  when  you  tried  to  rnakc 
me  false  to  you?" 

"  It  was  all  my  pride,  Jack.  I  couldn't 
humble  myself  outright,  so  when  I  saw  the 
sfjuaw,  I  made  her  dress  me  up,  and — 
won't  you  kiss  me  now,  Jack?" 

Forty-Seven  turned  and  abruptly  left  the 
hut 
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"  Serena,  I've  bee  n  a  silly  ass,  a  d  " 

"  Hush,  Jack,  you  mustn't  swear.  Go 
and  call  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  (he's  behind 
a  tree  yonder)  whUst  I  slip  into-  my  things. 
Then  you  shall  take  me  bade  to  mamma, 
and  we'll  i;o  home  again  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  live  just  where  you  like,  go  out 
when  you  like,  and  slay  at  home  when  you 

like.  No  wonder  the  pony  suspected  mei 
Jack.  He's  the  cutest  little  beast  in  the 
whole  world.  And  the  rooster ;  hoy  wise 
he  looks  1  Now,  Jack," — she  went  to  the 
door — I  can  hear  the  Oldest  Inhabitant 
either  snoring  or  sin^qg-— I  dont  know 
which.  Go  and  call  him»  and  dont  come 
back  for  ten  minutes." 

She  thrust  the  bewildered  Hermit  into 
the  darkness.  When  he  returned  with  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant,  they  found  Miss  Serena 
sitting  by  the  fire  with  Rubenstein  on  her 

knee,  and  Mf;.  Rubenstein  Stt^^OUSly  re- 
garding her  from  afar  off. 

"He  interduced  her  to  me  as  his 
feeoogsay,  whatever  that  may  mean,"  ttdd 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  when  tdliqg  the 

•  oto 


crowd  at  Loubel's  about  it  afterwards ; 
"and  I  said  I  never  should  have  took  'em 
for  an  old  married  couple ;  and  she  got  red 
and  her  eyes  spaikled  like  dimons,  and  he 
says,  the  silly  looo^,  'you're  participatin', 
Mr.  Stubhs,  you're  participatin";  and 
then  I  knuwed  enufT  to  walk  in  front  of  'em 
all  Ihe  way  bacL" 

•         «  *         •  » 

The  weddinf^  which  took  place  in  Mont- 
real, was  the  most  fashionable  one  of  the 
season.  And  poor  Forty-Seven  sat  by  the 
fire  in  the  lonely  hut  and  wondered  why 
she  had  listened  to  the  bhuididmients  of 
the  white  squaw  instead  of  putting  a  knife 
into  her  heart.  But  by-and-by  she  got 
over  it,  and  every  summer  mounts  the 
broncho  a  i'lndienne^  and  carefully  takes 
the  white  sqiiaVs  papoose  an  airing,  whilst 
Rubenstein,  half-blind  and  wholly  apa- 
thetic, perches  on  one  leg  by  the  door,  and 
salutes  them  with  a  raucous  crow  on  their 
return. 

And  the  Hennit  is  the  most  popular 
man  in  Jackfish. 


MAID'S  LOVE 

By  AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON 

MY  shepherd  lad  upon  the  hill 
Doth  pipe  at  n)orning  and  at  eve, 

While  little  birds  with  muted  trill 
Do  perch  npoxi  his  sleeve; 

And  daisies  in  a  si  her  gown, 
And  buttercups  in  flaunting  guise, 
And  quaking  grasses  shy  and  brown 
Look  up  with  wondering  eyes. 

For  sweeter  is  the  song  he  blows 
Hian  any  bird's  upon  the  hedg^ 

Or  any  red-lippcd  flower  that  grows 
Upon  the  meadow's  edge, 

.  Or  any  tune  the  wind  can  sing. 
Or  daisies  whisper  to  the  dawn, 
Or  ringing  bells,  or  anything 
The  grassy  hill  upon. 

And  thus  about  the  skyping  hill 

Shy  listeners  dot  the  meadow  scenes, 
The*  while  my  shepherd  lad  doth  trill 
Maid's  love,  and  all  it  means. 

cc— » 
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Searching  for  Ibe  Hoaitb  of  fbg  ChfbcfiM 

By  BENJAMIN  TAYLOR,  F.R.G.S. 


T7ULL  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
1     the  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean 

bear,"  according  to  the  jroet,  and  in  Tihrr 
—  l-'uther  Tiber,  to  whom  the  Romans 
prayed — there  is  believed  to  be  luitold 
wealth  smothered  in  the  yellow  mud.  But 
it  Is  in  the  lonely  island,  on  the  coral 
>tra!id,  amid  the  tropical  forest,  in  the 
ruiiu-d  temple,  or  in  the  deserted  garden, 
that  the  usual  seeker  after  hidden  treasure 
makes  his  search.  Seldom  has  he  thought 
of  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  lake  high  up 
among  the  clouds  and  within  hail  of  the 
altitude  of  eternal  snow.  Such  a  lake 
exists  in  South  America,  which  if  not  paved 
with  gold,  must  have  a  very  substantial 
lining  of  treasure,  if  all  tales  be  true.  And 
the  tales  are  not  as  those  which  have  sent 
men  wandering  after  piratiral  hoards  and 
fabulous  church  plate,  lost  to  sight  though 
to  roenioiy  dear.  The  tales  of  the  treasure 
in  the  Sacred  Lake  of  Guatavita,  an  the 
Republic  of  ro]ond)ia,  are  circumstantial 
and  historical.  ThtTe  is  no  room  for 
doubt — at  least  to  one  who  has  exanuned 
tl»  Spanij^  records — that  gold  and  jewels 
to  an  immense  amount  have  been  sunk  in 
the  waters  of  this  lake.  What  is  open  to 
doubt  is  whether  the  treasure,  or  any  of  it, 
is  there  still. 

And  that  is  what  a  comixiny  of  adven- 
turers are  at  present  trying  to  find  out,  by 
driving  a  tunnel  through  the  hill-side  in 
order  to  dnin  the  lake.  It  is  a  romantic 
ex[)lou,  but  it  is  being  conductetl  on 
thoroughly  business  principles  by  a  joint 
Stock  company,  and  with  the  authcH-ity  and 
consent  of  the  Government  of  Colombia, 
whf)  will  doubtless  expeet  to  be  rememberetl 
when  the  treasure  is  recovered.  Mean- 
while, let  us  see  where  it  is  and  how  it  got 
there. 

The  enterprise  with  which  wc  are  con- 
ccrnc<l  is  not  SO  lawless  as  that  of  the  old 
36* 


buccanem,  nor  so  audacious  as  that  of  the 
still  older  privateers  of  Elizabethan  days. 

I?ut  the  scene  of  the  adventure  is  in  the 
lieart  of  the  land  of  romance,  opened  up  to 
us  by  the  Spanish  voyagers,  and  nude  dear 
to  us  by  many  an  entrancing  British  writer. 

Most  people  ha.  t  i  .card  or  read  dismal 
accounts  of  the  physical  and  six  i  d  con- 
ditions 6f  the  Isthttnis  of  Pnnania.  uhich  is 
ai*uut  to  be  canalised  and  Americanised. 
It  was  said  of  the  trans-Isthmian  railway 
that  a  "navvy"  lies  buried  under  every 
sleeper.  But  the  Isthmus  is  not  Colombia, 
though  the  city  of  Panama  was  founded 
so  long  ago  us  15 18,  and  was  for  long 
the  centre  of  Spanish  influence  in  the 
South  Pacific.  The  State  of  Panama 
only  occupies  some  30,000  square  miles 
of  the  half  million  square  miles  which 
form  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  originally 
called  by  the  Spaniards  New  Crnia/h. 
And  it  is  just  because  this  State  of  mocal, 

physical,  and  fmaiu  ial  iiti^avtiurines>  is  so 
com|)aratively  familiar  to  the  glotic-trotter, 
tliat  wrong  impressions  prevail  of  ibe 
confederation  of  which  it  focms  port. 
Colombia  is  proud  of  Panama  as  the 
"navel  of  the  world,"  and  the  object  of 
the  dr(  am  of  nations,  but  Panama,  as  we 
have  s;ud,  is  not  Colctmbia.  To  see 
Colombia  one  must  coast  the  Spanish 
Main  beyond  the  Isthmus,  and  mount 
upland  into  the  vast  interior,  among  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  From  Panama 
or  Colon,  to  Uogoia,  the  capital,  is  a 
journey  of  some  weeks,  whether  one 
goes  by  coasting  steamer  on  the 
Pacific  side  to  the  seaport  of  Biu  na\  (  ntura 
and  thence  in  successive  stages  by  railway, 
and  mule  back  and  diligence :  or  fn- 
steamer  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  Sa\°aniiU 
on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  thence  by  rail 
and  river  steamer  so  f;ir  up  the  .Magdalena, 
and  again  by  mule  back  and  coach.  For 
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this  cni)ital  is  a  city  planted  on  a  great 
tableland  9,000ft.  above  the  sea,  without 
a  continuous  practical  road  to  it  from  any- 
where. One  may  do  a  considerable  j)art  of 
the  distance  by  water,  if  one  disembarks  at 
the  historic  port  of  Cartagena — which  claims 
to  have  originated  the  first  organised  revolt 
against  the  Spanish  dominion — for  Carta- 
gena has  canal  connection  with  the 
.Magdalena,  opened  so  long  ago  as  the  time 


from  which  the  traveller  to  Bogota  must 
make  his  way  partly  by  rail,  partly  by  coach, 
but  mostly  on  mule  back.  Take  as  a 
picture  on  the  road  to  Bogota  the  following 
from  the  \)cn  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Scruggs, 
formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  :  "  Our  journey 
has  been  literally  one  of  ups  and  downs. 
We  have  ascended  the  dizzy  heights  of 


L.\KK  GU.^TAVIT.^, 

Sbowini;  ihc  tunnel  made  by  the  Spaniards  In  their  attempts  to  drain  the  lake. 


of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  recon- 
structed some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Magdalena  is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world.  Its  course  is  alM»ut  a 
thousand  miles  long  from  the  heart  t»f  the 
Andes  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  it 
drains  some  15,000  s<|uare  miles  of  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  productive 
countr)',  though  much  neglecte<l  since 
S{>anish-Colonial  days.  Navigation  from 
tidal  waters  mav  be  said  to  end  at  Honda. 


three  great  spurs  of  the  Cordillera,  only  to 
descend  on  opposite  sides ;  have  crossed 
two  deep  valleys  only  to  find  the  bottom  of 
a  third  very  much  deeiK-r  than  either.  In 
most  places  the  narrow  r(Kiti  has  Ix-en 
crowtled  with  Ix'asts  of  burden  going  and 
coming ;  yet  in  many  places  it  is  not  wide 
enough  for  two  of  them  to  walk  alireast, 
and  it  is  often  so  crooked  and  precipitous 
that  con^itlerable  care  is  necessar)'  in  order 
to  keep  from  pitching  over  the  mule's  head. 
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And  this,  we  may  remember,  is  the  great 
national  highway — £/  Camino  Rta! — of 
Colombia,  the  only  avenue  of  communica- 
tioQ  between  «  fashumable  cecs  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants  and  the  outside  world 
Two  !uindred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  very 
much  iis  we  see  it  to-day.  There  has  been 
almost  no  improvement ;  and  the  means  of 
travel  and  transportation  were  identically 
the  same  as  now.  In  the  time  of  Philip  IL 
it  became  known  as  'the  Royal  Highway' 
— El  Camirto  Real — of  New  Grenada. 
Being  the  only  available  route  from  the 
vast  plains  of  the  interior  to  the  nearest 
navigable  river,  one  natttially  wondets  why 
it  was  never  any  better  .  .  .  But  incon- 
veniences and  hardships  are  compensated 
by  the  varied  and  captivating  scenery  ;  and 
^neratly  it  is  precisely  this  part  of  the  wild 
journey  from  tiie  coast  to  the  capital  that 
everyone  enjoys  most.  Tlie  traveller  passes 
through  almost  e^ery  variety  of  climate 
wtdiin  the  space  of  a  few  hours.** 

It  was  by  the  side  of  this  rough  highway, 
one  may  miagine,  that  Amyas  Leigh  and 
his  travel-stained  band  waited  for  the 
Spanish  convoy  taking  gold  from  Santa  Fo 
de  Bogotd  down  to  the  sea  for  shipment  to 
Spain.  Amyas  captured  the  gold,  but  then 
loft  the  highway,  and  by  previously  un 
trodden  jjatli.s  found  his  way  down  to  the 
port  of  Santa  Marta,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
said  to  be  the  site  of  the  oldest  Spanish 
settlement  in  Colombia.  And  it  was  in 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Maria  that  the  Devonians 
captured  the  Bishop  of  Cartagena  and  his 
gold-ladcit  galleon. 

Just  north  of  the  Equator  in  a  comer  of 
the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  the 
great  plateau  of  Bogota,  some  9000ft. 
above  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  an  oval  of 
about  2000  miles,  arable  and  well  watered, 
but  timberless.  The  upper  waters  of  the 
Mcta,  which  flows  into  the  Orinoco,  are 
only  a  few  leagues  away,  %vhile  the  river 
Bogota,  or  Funza,  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the 
Magdalcna.  This  has  been  called  the 
region  of  perpetual  spring,  for  flowers 
bloom  in  it  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  ever  bright  and  dear.  But 
the  climate  at  this  altitude  is  peculiar.  The 
sun  shines  brightly  without  great  beat 


Through  the  day  it  is  balmy,  but  movement 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  blood  in  cir- 
culation. 

The  nights  are  cold  enough  for  warm 
dothing  and  thick  blankets,  but  not  for 

fires,  which  in  the  iliiii  atmosphere  quickly 
exhaust  the  oxy<^en  in  a  room.  It  is  not  a 
climate  for  hard  work,  either  physical  or 
mental,  and  the  people  take  life  easily. 
They  breathe  quickly,  mature  early  and 
die  young.  A  man  is  old  at  forty  and  a 
wreck  at  sixty.  Girls  become  mothers  at 
fourteen ;  boys  are  men  at  that  age, 
"bosses"  at  twenty,  and  grandfathers  at 
thirty.  Planting  and  reapiiig  go  OQ  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  winter,  or  rainy  season, 
lasts  only  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  November.  The  most 
enjoyable  time  of  tiie  year  is  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
February,  and  at  that  season  life  in  Bogoti 
is  life  indeed. 

Curiously  enon^,  the  chief  crop 
tiie  Savannah  kA  Bogoti  is  the  potato, 
which  is  claimed  as  a  native  of  the  Andes. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  largely  and  successfully 
cultivated,  but  neither  maize  nor  rice  do 
well.  Vegetables  flourish,  the  fruits  are 
poor,  except  strawberries.  The  larger  farms 
are  chiefly  devoted  to  cattle-raisil|g  and 
mule-breeding. 

Coal  and  iron  and  jjetroleum  are  all 
within  easy  reach  of  the  ca|nta],..but  are 
unmined,  and  tools  and  lamp  oil  are 
imported.  Thirty  miles  off  acro-^:^  'h  " 
plateau  are  the  salt  mines  of  Zijiaquira, 
which  were  worked  centuries  before  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  and  are  worked  still  as  a 
Government  enterprise,  r^ht  in  a  great 
hill  (if  solid  rock  salt. 

I'lus  plateau  now  forms  the  Department 
of  Cundinamarca,  and  it  was  the  home  of 
the  Chibcha  Indians — a  highly  developed 
people  with  a  taste  for  agriculture,  a  love 
for  ornaments,  and  some  knowledge  of  art. 
It  is  their  relics  which  are  now  being  sought 
in  the  Lake  of  Guatavita.  They  were 
governed  by  a  Cactqu^  with  numerous  • 
assistant  Caciques  who  formed  a  Council. 
And  their  religion  was  very  much  like  the 
Chinese  Buddhists.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  a  number  of  the  vessels  and 
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ornaments  which  have  been  picked  up 
about  Guatavita  have  a  distinctly  Egyptian 
suggestivcness. 

In  a  book,  published  in  this  mountain 
city,  by  Professor  Liborio  Zerda  of  the 
University  of  Colombia,  entitled  *'  El 
Dorado,  Estudio  Uistoruo,  Eihnografico 
V  Arqueologuo"  we  obtain  some  in- 
formation about  the  treasure. 

The  Lake  of  Guaiavita  was,  according  to 


it  rich  lKK>ty,  for  the  inhabitants  knew  how 
to  mine  and  melt  gold.  They  also  made 
jeweller)'  and  solid  figures  of  the  metal, 
which  ser\'ed  both  as  ornaments  and  as 
money,  and  were  also  used  in  com- 
memorating their  customs  and  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  beliefs.  The 
ornaments  were  also  thrown  into  the  lake  as 
offerings  to  their  gods. 

The  Lake  of  Guatavita  is  situated  at  a 


ON   THE   WAY   TO    LAKE  GUATAVITA, 

Housn  of  the  enRincers  encaxcH  in  the  present  operations  for  dniniriK  the  lake  and  recoverine  the  treasure. 
In  the  left  foreground  is  the  moutii  of  the  tunnel  which  is  to  carry  away  the  waters  of  the  lake. 


Dr.  Zerda,  the  principal  place  of  worship  of 
the  Chibchas.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a 
range  of  hills  behind  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  which  >'illage  was  one  of  the 
principal  towns  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Court  of  the  Muysca 
Chief,  who  governed  this  section  of 
Cundinamarca.  The  City  of  Guatavita 
was,  at  the  time  it  was  conquered  by 
Quesada,  the  strongest  military  station  of 
the  Chibchas,  and  the  Spaniards  found  in 


distance  of  alx)ut  six  miles  from  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  and  it  is  said  by 
Dr.  Zerda  there  was  a  temple  on  the 
banks,  "Situated  at  an  altitude  of  3199 
metres  above  sea  level,  the  circumference 
of  the  lake  being  five  kilometres  and  the 
depth  forty  metres." 

Since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest 
the  draining  of  this  lake  has  been  more 
than  once  attempted,  in  order  to  recover 
the  treasures  said  to  be  contained  in  it. 
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including,  it  is  believed,  the  hoards  of  the 
Cacique  of  Chia.  The  first  organiser, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Zerda,  was  Captain 
Lazaro  Fonte,  who  arrived  with  Quesada  in 
New  Grenada.  Before  this,  however, 
Antonio  Sepulveda  made  a  contract  with 
King  Philip  II.  of  Sjxiin  with  the  same 
object,  and  in  the  partial  draining  which  he 
was  able  to  effect,  he  found  an  emerald  of 
great  beauty,  and  some  golden  objects  of 
considerable  value. 

According  to  the  historian  Z;imora,  a 
chronicler  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
priests  of  the  Chibchas  were  in  charge  of 
the  Temple  of  Guatavita,  and  they  kept 
alive  among  the  inhabitants  the  belief  that 
in  the  lonely  lake  lived  the  Cacica,  who, 
flying  from  accusations  of  infidelity  brought 
against  her  by  her  husband,  the  Cacique, 
threw   herself  into   the    lake   with  her 


TREASURE   VASE    KOUND    IN  LAKE 
GLATAVITA. 

daughter,  and  resided  there  in  a  magnifi- 
cent {xilace  constructed  below  the  waters. 
This  belief  caused  the  Indians  to  make 
her  offerings  of  their  most  valuable  jewels, 
etc.  The  same  historian  says  this  belief 
spread  over  all  the  nation  of  the  Miiyscas, 


and  also  amongst  strangers,  who,  "all 
stricken  by  this  wonderful  occurrence, 
came  to  offer  their  gifts  by  many  different 
routes,  of  which  even  to-day  some  signs 
remain."  They  embarked  on  rafts  made  of 
bulrushes,  and  "  in  the  centre  of  the  lake 
threw  in  their  offerings  with  ridiculous  and 
vain  ceremonies."  The  lower  classes  also 
came  to  the  banks,  and  with  their  backs 
turned  to  the  lake  made  their  offerings,  it 
being  considered  disrespectful  for  any 
person  without  certain  qualifications  to  look 
at  the  waters.  Tradition  relates  that  they 
also  threw  into  the  lake  all  their  gold  and 
emeralds  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the 
Spaniards  were  arriving  in  search  of 
plunder. 

This  lake,  says  Dr.  Zerda,  is  the  cele- 
brated "El  Dorado."  Here,  it  is  said, 
the  Cacique  of  Guatavita  was  covered 
with  a  sticky  substance,  over  which  gold 
dust  was  strewn,  which  golden  covering 
constituted  his  vestment  when  making 
the  sacrifices.  The  term  "  El  Dorado," 
it  should  be  explained,  means  the 
Golden  One,  or  the  Golden  Man,  not 
the  Golden  City,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

In  1823  Captain  Charles  Stuart 
Cochran,  R.N.,  travelling  in  Colombia, 
visited  the  lake  and  gathered  its  histor)-. 
This  is  briefly  what  he  tells  of  the  stor)- 
he  gathered  : 

Previous   to   the   conquest    of  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards,  a  large  dis- 
trict, containing  about  a  million  inhabi- 
tants, was  subject  to  the  Cacique  of 
Guatavita,  who  there  had  a  considerable 
capital  and  kept  up  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  warriors,  which  caused  him  to 
be  much  respected  by  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  who  brought  him  and  his  people 
gold-dust  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
their  fields.     This  lake,  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  on  the  sunmiit  of  a  conical 
mountain,  they  regarded  as  the  residence 
of  theit  protecting  deity,  to  whom  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  offerings  twice 
a  year.    In  conse<iuence,  all  the  Cacicjue's 
subjects  assembled  at  the  slated  times,  with 
their  gold  offerings,  and  forming  in  grand 
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procession,  advanced  with  music  to  the  lake, 
winding  up  the  mountain  by  a  well-designed 
broad  road,  conducting  to  the  summit. 
Arrived  there,  the  Cacique  and  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  embarked  on  the  lake  in  large 
canoes,  by  steps  formed  in  the  bank,  and 
the  people  at  the  same  time  spread  them- 
!>elves  all  around  the  lake.  On  arriving  at 
the  centre  of  the  lake  the  chiefs  anointed 
the  Cacique,  and  powdered  him  over  with 
a  profusion  of  gold-dust,  hence  the  name  of 
El  Dorado — the  Golden  One. 

On  a  signal  given,  the  people  turned 
their  backs  on  the  lake,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  Cacique  plunged  in,  they  shouted, 
and  threw  in  over  their  shoulders,  as  far  as 
they  could,  their  own  offerings.  This  done, 
the  Caci(jue  landed,  and  returned  to  his 
capital,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came, 
persuaded  that  the  sins  committed  by  him- 
self and  his  people  during  the  last  six 
months  were  expiated.  According  to  a 
calculation  made  from  a  basis  laid  down  by 
Monsieur  de  la  Kier,  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Paris,  who  examined  every 
dcK-ument  relating  to  the  lake.  Captain 
Cochran  was  assured  that  there  ought  to  be 
gold  and  precious  stones  yet  buried  in  it  to 
the  amount  of  one  billion  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  sterling !  After  the 
Spaniards  conquered  the  country,  they  so 


cruelly  persecuted  the  natives  to  obtain 
gold,  that  most  of  them  threw  what  they 
had  left  into  this  lake.  The  then  Cacique 
himself  caused  to  be  cast  into  the  centre 
of  it  the  burdens  of  fifty  men  laden  with 
gold-dust. 

Some  of  the  chiefs,  when  afterwards 
taken  prisoners  and  ill-used  by  the 
Spaniards,  revenged  themselves  by  saying, 
"  If  it  is  gold  you  want,  go  and  search  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  you  will  find 
sufficient  there,"  supposing  the  undertaking 
to  be  impossible.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
attempted  it,  and  had  got  within  fourteen 
feet  of  the  bottom  when  the  sides  of  their 
trench  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
the  waters  began  to  rise.  The  Spaniards 
had  time,  by  examining  the  lianks  and 
washing  the  mud  and  soil,  to  procure  a 
sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  Government  a 
tribute  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
.sand  dollars,  and  one  emerald  procured 
and  sent  to  Madrid  was  alone  valued  at 
seventy  thousand  dollars.  Several  other 
attempts  were  made  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
but  none  succeeded.  Humlnildt,  when  he 
was  in  South  America,  visited  this  lake, 
and  saw  the  remains  of  the  works  under- 
taken by  the  Sjwniards  to  drain  it. 

In  a  geographic-historical  "  Diccioniario 
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de  las  Indies  Occidentales "  by  Don  An- 
tonio de  Alcedo,  published  at  Madrid  in 
1737,  occurs  this  note,  under  the  heading 
Guatavita  :  "  There  exists  in  this  province 
a  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
famous  for  immense  wealth  thrown  into 
it  by  the  Indians  as  the  offerings  of  their 
worship,  out  of  which  the  enterprise  of  the 
Spaniards  has  brought  to  light  a  great 
portion.  It  is  situated  among  hills  so 
much  covered  with  snow  that  it  looks  like  a 
cup  of  more  than  a  league  in  circumference. 
It  is  very  deep,  and  the  water  is  clean  and 
transparent,  because  everything  thrown  into 
it  is  expelled  to  the  shore.  In  this  place 
the  Indians  have  one  of  their  most  famous 
Pagan  temples.  Herman  Rercz  de 
Quesada  was  the  first  who  drained  it,  se.'k- 
''ng  for  wealth,  and  he  got  out  forty  pesos. 
A  little  while  after  Antonio  de  Sepulveda 
did  the  same  and  secured  much  more 
profit  and  an  emerald  of  great  value.  The 
operation  has  been  since  repeated,  and 
always  with  some  gain." 

The  emerald  referred  to  by  Don  Antonio 
is  doubtless  the  stone  referred  to  by  another 


writer  as  having  been  sent  home  to  Spain 
and  sold  in  Madrid  for  70,000  dollars. 

The  lake  is  about  i2oofl.  long  by  looofL 
wide  at  its  broadest  part,  and  is  of  circular 
form.  It  is  not  so  very  deep  as  the  cycle 
pKdist  would  have  us  suppose,  being  only 
46ft.  at  its  deepest  part.  It  is  situated  in  a 
cup-like  depression  near  the  apex  of  a 
mountain,  and  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  plateau.  The  project, 
therefore,  is  to  drive  a  tunnel  through  the 
side  of  the  hill  between  the  plain  and  the 
lake.  The  distance  is,  roughly,  alxjui 
iiooft.,  and  the  level  of  the  tunnel  is  some 
70ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  To 
connect  the  lake  with  the  tunnel,  a  shaft  is 
being  sunk,  with  a  sluice  to  regulate  the 
outflow.  And  then  when  the  water  is  run 
off,  the  mud  and  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  will  be  carefully  searched  for  all 
the  hidden  treasure.  It  is  expected  that  a 
few  months  will  see  the  completion  of  the 
engineering  work,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  search  for  the  treasure.  \\'hatevcr 
may  be  the  result,  the  enterprise  is  full  of 
romantic  interest. 
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"ALL'S  FAIR  IN  LOVE" 

By  CHARLES  W.  WESTRON 


ULRICA  bad  long  abandoned  the 
pretence  of  steering.  The  rudder- 
lines  hunj:  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  and 
sl«e  was  gazing  at  the  horizon  with  a  certain 
fiir-awfty  intentness  of  expression  with  which 
she  indulges  her  soul  rallier  frequently. 

''I  think  I  shall  have  him,"  she  mur- 
mured at  last. 

'*  And  this  to  me  i  '  I  said  with  a  vague 
idea  of  quoting  somebody. 

Ulrica  had  chosen  her  situation  care- 
fully. ^\'e  wxTii  alone  in  the  boat,  and  it 
was  a  very  happily  placed  boat  too. 
Ulrica's  sailor  hat  was  outlined  against  the 
cliffs  of  Devon.  Inshore,  Watcombe  Bay 
nestled  under  its  pilL-  of  castellated  stone. 
Maidencoinbe  smiled  round  the  bend,  and 
beyond  it,  Ulrica,  from  her  seat  in  the 
stem,  might  I)ave  feasted  her  eyes  upon 
mile  on  mile  of  dark  red  sandstone  crowned 
and  patched  with  brightest  green.  But 
tho  view  was  wasted  on  her.  Nothing 
less  than  infmity  seemed  big  enough  for 
Ulrica. 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  biro,"  she  repeated 

in  a  meditative  voice. 

"  I  think  T  s,h<Hild,"  I  replied  politely. 

Whenever  Ulnca  hints  at  tilings  matri- 
monial I  consider  it  niy  duty  to  be  per 
turbed  in  spirit.  Surely  this  was  more 
than  a  hint ;  and,  even  after  luncheon, 
when  the  sun  is  hot  and  the  sky  is  blue, 
a  man  should  remain  true  to  him.self,  so 
I  spoke  in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to 
convey  a  meek  and  resigned  surprise,  and 
stopped  rowing. 

"There  is  reallv  no  need  to  stop,"  said 
Ulrica;  "it  is  only  ten  minutes  since  you 
began." 

**  Dut>  ! "  I  replied.   "  \Vhen  you  make 

catastrophic  announrements,  T  have  to 
concentrate  my  attention  :  and  to  do  that 
it  is  obviously  necessary  llr.u  1  should  ship 
oars—so,  extract  from  its  case  a  cigarette 
so,  and  light  it — so.   Proceed,  Ulrica ! " 


"  You  are  always  smoking,"  complained 

Ulrica  somewhat  irrelevantly. 

"  But  then  you  like  it,  and  I  smoke  so 
nicely,  and  it  has  nothing  wlialever  to  do 
with  the  question." 

"  I  hate  it,"  said  Ulrica  decisively. 

**  Docs  //(•  smoke?"  I  enquired. 

"  No  —at  least,  not  much,  and  then  only  a 
proper  pipe  and  not  horrid  little  cigarettes, 
and — don't  try  to  blow  rings,  Joe  ;  you 
know  you  can't  do  it" 

Now  I  was  not  tr)'ing  to  l  lnw  rings,  and, 
when  I  like,  I  can  do  it  ;  so  it  was  perhaps 
natural  that  I  should  look  at  Ulrica 
severely. 

Ulrica  smiled.  Her  eyes  are  blue,  and, 
when  she  smiles,  they  sparkle ;  I  like  her 
best  when  she  smiles ;  1  think  she  knows 
that  I  like  her  best  yrhea  she  smiles. 

So  yott  really  are  in  a  genuine  passage 
at  last,"  I  remarked. 

"  A  passage  ? "  she  enquired  with  a  lift 
of  her  eyebrows. 

**A  love  passage,"  I  explained. 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Ulrica  vaguely.  Then  she 
unfurled  an  extremely  red  parasol,  and, 
holding  it  at  an  an,L;le  at  w  hich  I  could  just 
see  the  lip  of  a  dimpled  chin,  "  VVliat  do 
you  know  of  passages?"  she  asked. 

"  Lots,"  I  answered,  addressing  the  red 
parasol.    "  They  are  long  " 

"  I  think  I  should  Uke  it  long,"  mur- 
mured Ulrica. 

"Gloomy  things,"  I  continued  ;  "and 
when  a  man  falls  into  one,  he  sometimes 
hurts  himself  awfully  in  scrambling  out 
again." 

"  Suppu.sing  a  girl  fall.s  into  one  ?  " 

"  A  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  a  sailor 

hat?" 

"  Perhaps." 

*'  Flies  out ;  winirs,  ynu  know,"  I  said. 
I  hcrc  is  no  doubt  iluit  a  discriminating 
indulgence  in  metaphor  stimulates  the 
imagination. 
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"  Most  passages  have  doors,"  suggested 

Ulrica  sagely. 

"There  is  a  dour  lo  mine,"  said  I. 

"  Then  it  is  yours,  and  you're  in  love," 
she  said  triumphantly. 

"  I  used  the  word  in  a  general  kind  <rf 
way,"  I  explaineil  :  "  that  is  to  say,  when  I 
said  '  mine  '  I  meant  " 

"You're  in  love^"  insisted  Ulrica. 

"  Very  well,  I  am  in  love,"  I  admitted. 

"  I  knew  you  were,"  said  she ;  "  Vnil 
why  don't  you  open  your  door  and  walk 
out,  instead  of  doing  uU  that  terrible 
climbing?" 

"  I  can't,"  I  said.  "  The  door  is  locked 
and  somchody  has   the  I  lookid 

hard  at  Ulrica.  It  was  intended  to  be  a 
pathetic  look. 

**  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  on 
rowini;  ?  '  she  suggested. 

Evidently  Ulrica  had  no  taste  for 
allegory.  I  got  out  the  oars,  and  it  was 
not  until  Watcombe  tud  receded  into  the 
distance,  that  by  dexterous  manipulation 
of  the  red  parasol  she  deigned  to  reveal 
her  eyes  to  my  expectant  ga^e. 

**  Well  ?  "  I  said,  with  a  smile. 

"You  see,"  said  Ulrica,  "he  

"Who?" 

"  Don't  pretend  you  don't  know,  Joe.  I 
hate  i\  man  whf)  pretends." 
"  1  know, '  I  said  obediently. 
"  Well,  you  see,  he  is  nice." 
"Not  as  nice  as  I  am,"  I  protested 

cheerftilly. 

"  Anil  [,'ood-looking,  and  industrious  and 

arnljitious  and   Why  don  t  you  make 

something  of  your  life?"  she  broke  off 
suddenly.  "Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thin-  ? " 

Ulrica's  lips  were  set,  and  in  the  uiten- 
sity  of  her  emotion  she  pulled  the  left 
rudder-line  hard — a  manoeuvre  whidi  re- 
sulted in  my  catching  a  crab,  and  nearly 
deposited  me  On  my  back  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

"  I've  done  the  last  mile  against  the  wind 
in  fourteen  minutes,"  I  remonstrated,  when 
I  had  recovered  my  balance.  Considering 

how  hot  I  w^ls  and  how  cool  she  was,  I 
thought  it  a  little  ungrateful  of  Ulrica. 
"  I  don't  mean    rowing  and  useless 


things,"  she  said  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  I  mean  your  prospects,  your  career. 
Now,  there  is  your  profession." 

"Unfortunately  I  have  a  far  greater 
respect  fot  my  profession  than  my  pro- 
fession has  for  me,"  I  remarked  in  a 
deprecatory  manner. 

"  Nobody  has  any  respect  for  you,"  said 
Ulrica  severely. 

"Isn't  that  rude?"  I  enquired,  with  the 
interested  look  of  one  wtio  asks  fm  in- 
furiiKition. 

"It's  true,'  said  Ulrica,  "  You'll  never 
be  any  good,  never!"  she  went  on  im- 
pressively. "You  spend  the  whole  of  your 
existence  in  lying  on  your  back  smoking 
cigarettes." 

1  fell  that  the  wicked  unfairness  of  this 
accusation  (I  was  doing  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other)  left  me  no  choice  but  to  do 
both,  so  I  lit  a  cic^arette  and  made  myself 
extremely  uncomfortable  by  lying  back  as 
far  as  possible.  Possibly  the  hardness  of 
the  boards  inspired  me.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  just  then  that  the  idea  struck  me. 
The  boat  had  drifted  near  tlie  shore,  where, 
half-way  up  the  cliff,  was  perched  a  little, 
white  inn  surrounded  by  gardens  which 
hinted  eloquently  of  strawberries.  It 
seemed  a  nice,  bold,  energetic  kind  of 
idea  —the  sort  of  idea  that  would  please 
Ulrica.  Struggling  up,  I  crawled  to  the 
Stem,  and,  muttering  something  about  the 
rudder,  shifted  the  foot-board  of  the  boat, 
and,  under  its  cover,  deftly  worked  my 
fell  desiirn. 

"  I'm  afraid  .she  is  shipping  a  little  water," 
I  said. 

.She  certainly  was  shipping  a  little  water  ; 
in  fact,  she  seemed  to  be  sliip()inp:  a  good 
deal  of  water.  1  he  red  parasol  shut  up 
with  a  click,  and  Ulrica  cried  out  indig- 
nantly that  her  feet  were  getting  wet." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  will  get  wetter,"  I  said. 
"  She  must  have  started  a  plank." 

In  truth  the  water  was  pouring  m  like  a 
sluice ;  it  was  clear  we  could  not  fioat  for 
many  minutes,  I  kicked  off  my  shoes, 
pulled  off  my  coa^  and  looked  critically 
at  U!n<  a,  She  was  sitting  quite  still,  but 
she  was  decidedly  pale,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  did  not  look  quite  as  dignified 
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as  usual.  As  a  mattrr  of  fa«t,  I  did  not 
feel  very  dignified  mysell.  It  is  difticult 
to  feel  really  dignified  when  your  legs  arc 
de«p  in  water,  but  then  my  were 
(wetty  accustomed  to  salt  water,  and  I  was 
aware  that  my  claims  to  the  stntiiesqite 
were  never  of  a  convincing  nature,  whereas 
with  Ulrica — I  felt  rather  sorry  for  Ulrica. 

<•  What  are  we  going  to  do?"  she  asked 
a  trifle  timidly. 

"We  are  going  to  struggle,  and  strive, 
and  swim  to  the  distant  shore, '  1  said. 
"Can  you  swim  it?" 

*'  Of  course  I  can,*'  she  replied. 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  With  a 
last  despairing  giirglc,  the  liltlc  boat  sank 
beneath  us  ;  the  garish  red  parasol  floated 
gaily  away,  and  we  wmt  down  together. 
When  I  rose  to  tiie  surfiioe,  I  naturally 
looked  round  for  my  companion.  I  felt 
that  I  had  every  right  to  expect  to  see  her 
making  for  the  shore  with  strong,  con- 
temptuous strokes — the  kind  of  stroke  with 
whieh  Horatius  crossed  ^  Hber ;  but 
Ulrica  was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
seemed  to  have  some  difTiculty  in  starting. 
To  be  quite  frank,  she  w^as  lying  on  her 
back,  beating  the  water  like  a  mbiature 
paddle-wheel  steamboat. 

"  Help!  "  came  a  frantic  shriek. 

"  Hullo  1"  I  shouted  "  Wliat's 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Quick,  I'm  sinking"  she  gasped. 

I  accepted  the  invitation.  Swimming 

cautiously  behind  her,  I  pulled  her  headj 
to  which  the  sailor  hat,  now  sadly  limp, 
still  clung,  on  to  my  chest  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  and  lying  well  back  in 
the  water,  kicked  out  for  the  beach.  So 
far,  so  good.  Visions  of  Humane  Society 
medals  rit>atcd  before  me,  and  the  jjricc  1 
was  paying  could  hardly  be  deemed 
excessive.  Fifty  yards  in  a  smooth  sea  is 
not  all  the  worki  even  to  a  moderate 
swimmer.  Moreover,  the  water  was  com- 
fortably warm,  and  above  all,  here  at  last 
and  beyond  dispute,  was  Ulrica's  dark  little 
head  pillowed  without  the  slightest  protest 
upon  a  waistcoat  to  the  ownership  ot 
which  I  had  the  very  cle;irest  claim. 

"  Almost  a  hero  '.  '  I  whispered,  as  we 
climbed  the  winding  path  which  led  to  the 


house,  and  as  I'lrir.i  said  nothing,  T  con- 
cluded that  her  feelings  were  too  deep  for 
words. 

We  were  met  at  the  gate  by  a  plump, 
middle4ged,  sun-bonneted  woman,  and 
I  exj-jlained  to  her  that  a  kindly  Providence 
having  considered  a  bath  advisable  for  us, 
we  were  in  urgent  need  of  a  change  of 
dothtng.  Fortunately  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty about  that. 

We  were  conducted  into  the  hotise,  and 
Ulrica,  leaving  behind  her  a  watery  track, 
disappeared  into  what  was  clearly  the  best 
bedroom.  I,  in  my  turn,  was  led  into  the 
second  best,  and  provided  with  a  suit  of 
sober  black  of  an  extremely  grave  and 
portentous  cut,  a  suit  admirably  fitted  for 
a  man  who  bad  just  escaped  a  watery 
grave.  It  was  an  impressive  suit  dothes 
— sensations  lurked  in  it.  As  I  donned 
the  coat,  a  chaste  elation  glowed  within 
me,  and  wlien  I  had  lowered  the  little 
looking-glass  to  tiie  floor  and  carefully 
inspected  the  trousem,  which  were  very 
light  at  the  knee  and  very  loose  at  the 
ankle,  I  felt  that  no  reasonable  girl  would 
deny  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  dared 
much. 

Eminently  pleased  with  the  situation,  I 

strolled  into  the  outer  room  and  waited. 
Ulrica  was  long  in  comitv;''.  T  had  .idmired 
the  big  oi>en  fireplace,  exhau.sted  the  view 
from  the  deep-set  casemoit  window,  and 
made  several  abortive  attempts  to  quarrel 
with  a  big  and  particularly  placid  tabby 
cat  long  before  she  made  her  appearance. 
I  was  dozing  in  the  oak  settle  when  the 
door  opened. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  she  was 
not  going  to  be  a  reasonable  girl.  There 
was  no  promise  of  a  melting  mood  in 
Ulrica's  demeanour.  She  wore  a  white 
dress,  and  I  remember  there  was  a  row  of 
mother-o'-pearl  buttons  down  the  l>;iek  and 
a  muslin  frill  about  her  neck.  Her  hat 
was  ((Acred  with  a  profuse  growth  of 
poppies,  and  there  was  a  band  of  blue 
ribbon  round  her  waist  Adventures 
seemed  to  agree  with  Ulrica.  Her  eyes 
were  dancing  with   excitement,  and  her 

hair  1     It  is  not  everjone  who  likes 

flufly  hair.   There  is  a  certain  charm  of  its 
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own  about  smooth,  dani])  hair,  wliich  is 
quile  abst  iU  from  fluffy  hair.  And  her 
face  was  ilustied  (Ulrica  never  blushes)  and 
she  was  smiling,  and  altogether  it  strudc 
me  forcibly  that  her  spirits  were  far  too 
good  to  become  a  rescued  and  penitent 
maiden. 

I  advanced  to  meet  her  with  outstretdied 
hands.   As  a  general  rule  1  do  not  greet 

Ulrica  with  outstretched  hands,  but  the 
situation  demanded  something. 

"  We  ought  to  be  very  thankful,"  I  re- 
marked in  a  low  voice. 

Ulrica  laughed.  "The  swim  must  have 
done  >  nil  worlds  of  good,"  she  said. 

I  admit  that  I  was  nettled.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  Ulrica  was  ungrateful.  What 
irritated  me  was  the  knowledge  that  I  had 
taken  infinite  trouble  to  create  a  situation 
which  the  obstinate  girl  refused  to  coniplrte. 
It  was  so  simple  a  matter,  too.  A  sob,  a 
whispered  regret !  Even  a  subdued 
murmur  of  thanks  would  have  served  the 
purpose. 

"It  wa«;  a  ver\'  narrow  escape,"  I  said 
sulkily,  putting  my  rejected  hands  deep 
into  my  pockets. 

"  You  were  looking  so  objectionably  hot," 
laughed  Ulrica.  "  You  looked  much  nicer 
when  you  came  out." 

"My  opinion  of  you  was  much  higher 
before  you  went  in,'*  I  retorted.  "  If  you 
had  drowned,  it  would  have  been  with  a  lie 
on  your  lips." 

"  Joe  !  "  said  Ulrica,  severely. 

"With  a  lie  on  your  lips,"  1  repealed. 
"  You  said  you  could  swioL" 

"  I  can  swim." 

"Theoretically,"  I  siippesied. 

'*  I  ran  swim  quite  well ;  I  swam  quite  a 
long  way  only  this  morning.  I  am  very 
good  at  swimming." 

•*  Of  the  academic  variety,"  said  L 

"  It's  abominable  of  you,"  said  Ulrica. 
You  know  i  was  not  ready,  and  I  lost  my 
paiasoL" 

"  Nobody  can  swim  without  a  panisol,"  I 

conceded. 

"  And  the  boat  made  such  a  nasty 
gurgling  noise,  and  the  water  was  so — 

"Wet,"  I  suggested. 


Ulrica  turned  away  and  looked  out  of 
the  winiiow.  She  was  a  long  time  looking 
out  of  the  window,  and  my  heart  misgave 
me.  Now  that  the  majesty  of  man  was 
vindicated  I  felt  slightly  ashamed  of  myself. 
It  was  one  thing  to  impress  her  with  a 
sense  of  my  latent  capacity  for  facing 
emergencies ;  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
make  her  cry.  I  had  never  seen  Ulrica 
cry.  I  ate  my  strawberries  thoughtfully, 
and  Ulrica  still  ga/nl  from  the  window. 
Then  I  rose  and  laid  my  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

*'  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  I  whii^)ered. 

She  turned  towards  me,  and  I  saw  her 
eyes  were  wet. 

"I'm  not  really  ungrateful,"  she  said 
repentantly.  "You  kept  me  up  beauti- 
fully." 

"I  rather  liked  ket-ijing  you  up  beauti- 
fully," I  said  uni  onifortably. 

"You  managed  it  splendidly,"  said 
Ulrica. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
impression.  There  was  no  doubi  I  /tad 
managed  it  splendidly.  Perhaps  I  was 
even  more  convinced  of  the  fact  dm 
she  was. 

Ulrica  returned  to  the  strawberries. 
Presently  she  looked  up  shyly  and  said: 

"Didn't  it  remind  you  of  that  other  day, 
Joe?" 

There  was  really  no  need  to  mistake  the 
day. 

"The  day  you  sprained  your  ankle,"  I 
said. 

"You  carried  me,"  said  Ulrica. 

"Yes,  but  don't  you  rctnenilier  I  tore  my 
handkerchief  into  strips  first  ami — — " 

"  You  carried  me,  '  she  repeated. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  she  said  : 

" I  was  ladier  heavy,  wasnt  I  ?" 

"Eight  stone  five,"  said  I. 

"  Five  years  ago ! "  sighed  Ulrica. 
"You  used  to  say  nice  things." 

"  Five  years  ago  " 

"  You  said  my  eyes  were  bhie." 

"  They  were  blue,"  I  protested.  **  In  fact, 
they  are  blue." 

"  But  you  said  they  were  deeply, 
darkly  " 

"Beautifully    blue,"    I  interrupted 
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**Tl»ey  are  as  blue  as  l  orbay  at  six  o  clock 
of  a  summer'^  morning,  Ulrica." 

"  And  yoa  carried  me  as  easily  as  any- 
thing," she  went  on  ;  and  when  we  oune 
to  the  gate  you  ."   Ulrica  paused. 

"  Vcs." 

"You  did,  didn't  you,  J.je?" 

"  I'lKm  my  word,  I  believe  I  did.* 

"  I  ni  sure  you  did,"  said  Ulrica. 

"  It  was  only  my  cheek/'  I  explained. 

"  I  think  it  was  mine  as  well,"  she 
whispered. 

W'e  stood  there  looking  across  to  where 
the  loiitr.  If)\v  hills  run  out  to  I'ortl.uid  Jlill. 
Personally  1  telt  there  was  no  pressing  need 
for  conversation.  It  was  Ulrica  who 
broke  the  silence. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  I  shall  liave  him 
after  all,"  she  said. 


"  One  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  any- 
thing," I  replied. 
Luiguage  has  its  limitations. 

*         «         *  • 

I  arranged  with  the  man  at  the  inn  to 
recover  the  boat  at  low  tide.  When  I  re- 
turned there  on  the  following  day,  I  found 

him  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  He 
h.id  discovere<l  the  cause  of  otir  inuner- 
sion.  The  cork  had  slipi>cd  Iruin  tlie  vent- 
hole,  he  said,  and  the  water  had  simply 
poun  d  111.   He  seemed  suiprised  when  I 

i^.uc  him  a  sovereign.  He  n)fght  have 
been  still  more  surprised  had  he  known 
that  the  errant  cork  was  at  lluU  moment 
comfortably  resting  in  my  waistcoat  pocket 
But  after  all  the  sea  was  made  to 
swim  in. 


TO  A  WELSH  GIRL 

Br  FRED.  S.  COX 

'puil  i.ipiive  to  >our  lightest  glance, 

1      lair  Cymric  maid,  am  I; 
Ah,  were  it  not  for  circumstance. 

To  win  your  heart  I'd  try  ; 
St.  Gefir^'e's  fabled  fc.it  I\l  flout, 

l  or  biidge  I'd  take,  instead 
Of  that  huge  beast  he  put  to  rout, 

Vintr  Dragon,  which  is  red  \ 

I'd  cast  around  for  t  eltic  heat 

To  fire  my  sluggish  veins ; 
From  my  ancestral  record,  sweet, 

I'd  purge  all  .Sassenach  stains ; 
In  some  fair  Cambrian  vale  Id  build 

A  dainty  home  for  you ; 
I'd  wear  the  leek,  and,  if  you  willed, 

rd  gladly  eat  it,  tool 

Alas!  such  bliss  can  ne'er  befall, 

For  bitterly  I  know 
Man's  love,  ere  it  be  love  at  all, 

Artif  ulatc  imjst  grow  ; 
Though        linguistic  skill's  as  great 

As  any  other  man's, 
I  never  shall  manipulate 

Your  "Pwlls,"  and  "Coeds'*  and  "IJans!" 
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lUustiatfld  from  pbotognplu  by 

ROCK-CLIMBING  is  in  origin  a  branch 
.  of  mountaineering,  but  the  branch 
has  grown  so  lustily  that  it  has  taken  in- 
dependent root.  In  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire, where  there  are  no  mountains,  but 
many  fell-topj  2,000  feet  high,  it  Aourisheth 
like  a  green  liay  tree,  and  one  stunly  sap- 
ling has  sprung  up  in  alien  soil,  underground 
to  wit,  some  of  our  be^t  Derbyshire  rock- 
climbs  having  now  to  be  sought  in  th« 
depths  of  Speedwell  Cavern,  tf\c  Devil's 
Hole,  or  the  Blue  John  Mine.  lUit  those 
darkhng  scrambles  are  like  the  iiuke  of 
Portland's  subterranean  gymnasia,  a  re- 
source when  foul  weather  prevents  us  from 
enjtn  iiig  our  i)astiine  in  the  light  of  day; 
tlic  (  limbs  that  are  most  to  our  likin'^  are 
to  be  foimd  on  the  breezy  moorlands,  amid 
scenery  wild,  romantic,  and  beautiful,  and 
at  the  end  of  rambles  which  are  in  them, 
selves  a  joy. 

Men  weJit  first  of  all  to  the  Al]i«;  to 
climb,  and  iVlpine  climbing  had  attained  its 
majority  as  a  British  sport  before  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Lakes  and  Wales  and 
Skye  contained  rock-mountains  ( (Jinp  irable 
with  the  others  in  all  sportinir  <  liaractci  i-itics 
save  height.  And,  last  ot  all,  men  looked 
for  practice^imba  still  n^er  home.  Next 
to  the  Lake  District,  no  English  district 
can  be  compared  with  the  Peak  and  its 
ncighbourhofxl  li)r  abundance  of  practice- 
climbs,  liut  my  readers  will  probably 
agree  with  me  that  many  of  the  scrambles 
to  be  figured  and  described  presently  are 
far  too  good  to  be  classed  under  that 
ninde^t  name.  The  psychological  influence 
ot  uluiudc  IS  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  not 
merely  a  c^uestion  of  danger,  for  there  is 
not  much  dilTerence  between  fifty  feet  and 
a  thou.santl,  so  far  as  lethal  possibilities  are 
concerned.  Hut  a  man  fares  with  com- 
posure <»n  a  liliy  feet  clilf  a  problem  thai 
he  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  attempting 
on  an  aiguille  ai  Mont  Blanc,  or  even  on 
No.  4.  New  Series.  July,  190J. 
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tiie  six  hundred  fe^  precipice  of  Scawfell. 
In  purely  terhntVal  merits,  many  of  the 
Derbyshire  (  limbs  belong  io  a  hi^h  ordt/r. 

The  Higii  Peak  is  the  centre  and  cul- 
mination of  a  wide  district  of  hills,  moors, 
and  crags  extending  to  the  fringes  of 
Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  ^^)rkshire,  and 
even  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire, 
unpromising  though  liie  two  last  nmst 
sound.  The  traveller  from  town  may  break 
his  journey  at  Nottingham,  and  four  miles 
away  s|)end  an  hour  in  mastering  the  various 
methods  of  climbing  the  Hemlock  Stone,  a 
fantastic  pillar  of  sandstone  with  a  drip- 
stone cap,  and  all  its  ledges  overhanging. 
The  thing  resembles  a  gigantic  mushroom, 
dreadfully  distorted  in  the  process  of 
growth.  It  is  the  best  rock  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  for  teaching  the  art  of  climbing 
by  means  of  the  hands,  for  each  stage  over- 
hanigs  80  much  that  the  feet  dangle  in  the 
air  as  soon  as  trustworthy  grip  is  secured, 
and  the  ensuing  struggle  is  severe.  The 
Hemlock  Stone,  with  its  three  routes  up  — 
to  discover  which  is  the  greatest  puzzle  of 
all — affords  some  of  the  best  studies  in  pure 
gymnastics  of  all  the  climbs  in  this 
district. 

Continuing  our  northward  journey,  we 
find  at  Sheffield  more  good  rock'Work  close 
to  a  big  manufacturing  town.  Wharnclifle 

<"rags,  a  ."ihattc  red  gritstone  edge  on  the 
brow  overiookmg  a  richiy-wouded  dale, 
aflbrds  almost  inexhaustible  opportunities 
to  the  scrambler  whose  ambitions  ana  not 
set  e.vchisively  on  high  altitudes.  The  first 
illustration  gives  a  irood  idea  of  what 
climbing  (*n  gritstone  means.  That  good- 
natured  rock  supplies  most  of  the  climbs  in 
the  district,  and  is  held  in  sincere  afiiection 
by  every  true  cragsman,  so  kind  a  teacher 
is  it  to  the  beginner,  and  so  accommodating 
to  the  lover  of  the  extraordiruuy  and  the 
sensational.  Ascents  that  would  be  im- 
possible on  almost  any  other  rock  are 
N  on 
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rendered  easy  by  the  roughness  of  the  mill- 
stone grit.  Its  comers  moreover  are 
rounded,  and  do  not  lacerate  the  feelings 
so  unkindly  as  do  the  jagged  angles  of 
the   local   dolomite,    the  prickly  surface 


accessory  of  a  climb.  A  cluster  of  rock- 
towers  is  set  round  a  dark  recess  in  the 
clifls.  Each  tower  has  a  way  up  it,  and 
most  of  these  are  difficult.  But  more 
interesting  than  the  ascent  of  these  is  the 


of  the  gabbro  in  Skye,  and  the  stern  points  method  of  passing  from  one  tower  to  the 
bristling  on  every  mountain  arete  from 
Wales  to  the  Highlands.  But  let  me  warn 
the  inexperienced  that  rock-climbing,  even 
at  WharnclifTe, 
where  the  crags 
range  from 
twenty  to  fifty 
feet  in  height, 
is  no  child's 
play.  An  Al- 
pine Club  rope 
should  be  used 
as  a  safeguard 
— not,  however, 
for  any  engin- 
eering purjioses 
—  w  h  e  never 
there  is  the 
slightest  risk  ; 
.md  only  the 
e.xperienccd  is 
qualified  to  say 
that  all  risk  is 
absent.  This 
caution  is  ne- 
cessary when 
numerous 
climbs  are  easy 
of  access  from 
large  towns,  es- 
pecially as  the 
u  n  i  n  i  t  i  a  ted 
usually  get  a 
totally  wrong 
impression  of 

the  easiness  of  a  climb,  when  they  hajjpen 
to  see  an  expert  cragsman  performing  the 
ascent  with  perfect  nonchalance.  There 
are  many  climbs  in  the  district  which  no 
wise  man  ever  attempts  without  the  rope, 
though  he  may  have  done  them  many  and 
many  a  time  without  once  pulling  the  rope 
taut. 

Our  second  illustration  is  peculiarly  typi- 
cal of  Wharnclifie.  Vou  can  hardly  call 
this  sort  of  thing  a  climb,  though  it  is  the 


WHARNXLIFFE  CRAGS. 
This  crack  ha  not  yet  been  cljmtx.-d,  and  not  likely  to  be. 


next.  The  climber  stands  bolt  upright  on 
the  edge  of  the  crag,  with  hands  extended 
straight  above  his  head.   Keeping  himself 

rigid,  he  de- 
liberately falls 
across  the  gap. 
His  hands  rest 
on  the  oppo- 
site rock,  his 
body  bridging 
the  chasm. 
Then  a  leg 
comes  across 
to  steady  him, 
the  other  leg 
straightway  fol- 
lows, and  the 
forearms  lift 
him  over  the 
edge  on  to  the 
top  of  the  rock- 
tower.  Even 
more  exciting 
than  Long 
Jim's  Stride  is 
a  neighbouring 
leap  across  a 
similar  rift.  But 
most  exciting 
of  all  is  the 
Monkey  Jump, 
where  the  leap 
finishes  under 
a  projecting 
rock,  and  the 
jumper  has  to  perform  an  indescribable  twist 
in  mid-air,  so  as  to  land  on  the  shelf  under- 
neath with  his  head  safe.  An  immense 
variety  of  chimneys,  cracks,  face<limbs, 
arete-climbs,  hand  traverses  and  other  forms 
of  mountaineering  athletics  brings  the  total 
number  of  scrambles  at  U  harncliffc  up  to 
about  four  dozen. 

A  short  railway  journey  takes  the  itinerant 
scrambler  on  to  Crowden.  A  mile  or  so 
north,  on  a  wedge  of  Cheshire  that  is 
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driven  in  between  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire, are  several  piles  of  gritstone  crags, 
the  most  imposing  of  which  are  the  Laddow 
Rocks,  a  sheer  gritstone  face  with  chimneys 
and  other  climbs  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
high.    Crowden  is  on  the  edge  of  a  glorious 
wilderness,   desolate    moors,   black  peat 
mosses,  gritstone  edges  and  tors,  and  deep, 
magnificent  doughs  stretching  away  into 
Yorkshire. 
Southward,  is 
a   wider  area 
of  pathless  de- 
sert, where  the 
wanderer  may 
spend  days 
with  no  com- 
pany but  the 
grouse,  the  cur- 
lew,  and  the 
moorland  hare, 
where  there  are 
no  roads  and 
no  paths,  and 
the    eye  may 
travel  over 
range  after 
range  of  fells 
without  seeing 
a     house,  a 
field,  or  even 
a  wall.  Neither 
Dartmoor  nor 
Cumberland, 
nor   the  soli- 
tudes  of  the 
Cheviots,  can 
equal  the  utter 
solitude  and 
savagery  of  this 
wilderness.  The 

wonders  of  the  Peak,  Elden  Hole,  the 
Bottomless  Pit,  and  the  rest  arc  fiimous; 
but  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  is,  surely,  the 
existence  of  such  a  large  tract  of  desolate 
and  well-nigh  unknown  country  in  the 
very  middle  of  England.  It  affords 
some  of  the  zest  of  mountaineering  to 
make  one's  way  across  this  desert  from 
Crowden  to  the  Alport  Valley,  or  down  the 
upper  Derwent  to  Ashopton.  The  former 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  that  far-removed 


hostel,  the  Snake  Inn,  at  the  base  of 
Kinder  Scout,  the  crowning  eminence  of 
Derbyshire.  From  Ashopton,  a  host  of 
climbs  are  easy  to  get  at,  most  of  them  on 
that  long  array  of  edges,  Stanage  Edge, 
Higgar  Tor,  Froggatt,  Curbar,  and  Baslow 
Edges,  that  extends  like  a  high  and  rocky 
coast-line  southwards  to  Chatsworth.  But 
the  black,  gaunt  cliffs  of  Fairbrook  Naze, 

frowning  over 
the  Snake  Inn, 
have  a  wilder 
attraction. 
They  form  the 
point  of  one 
of  the  Scout's 
far-extending 
forelands,  and 
when  the 
clinilx-r  has  ex- 
hausted their 
problems  he 
can  make  his 


way  across 
bop,  on 


the 
the 


WHARNCLIKFE  CRAGS — LONG  JIM  S  STRIDE. 


great  table-land 
of  the  Scout,  to 
an  even  finer 
assemblage  of 
crags  on  the 
other  side. 
Here  the  Kin- 
der stream  has 
fashioned  for 
its  course  a 
profound  rift  in 
the  hillside,  . 
with  a  noble 
scries  of  cliffs 
on  either  hand. 
At  the  head  of 
the  ravine  is  the  Downfall,  where  the  river 
leaps  over  the  cliffs  at  a  height  of  2,000 
feet  above  tide-level.  When  the  Downfall  is 
frozen  in  winter,  or  dried  up  in  summer, 
the  water-worn  rocks  themselves  can  be 
climbed.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  rock 
work  to  be  done  here  at  all  seasons. 
My  space  woultl  sof)n  be  exhausted  if  I 
attempted  to  enumerate  every  one.  The 
most  curious,  a  cavernous  climb  right 
through  a  high  clump  of  rock;;,  has  re- 
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ceived  the  ignoble,  but  not  quite  inappro- 
priate name  of  the  'i  wopcnny  'I'ubc.  Just 
outside  it,  up  the  outside  edge  of  a  deep 
cleft,  is  a  more  sporting  climb — in  tlie 
daylight.  Here  a  startling  incident  oc- 
curred whilst  I  was  climbing  with  two 
friends.  We  had  clambered  up  a  series  of 
tongues  of  rock  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  the  two  leading  men  were  lodged  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cleft,  when  a  full  of 
rocks  was  heard  below,  and  I  felt  a  power- 
ful tug  on  the  rope.  The  third  man  had 
broken  ofT  one  of  these  tongues,  which 
we  had  both  utilised  as  a  sup])ort.  It  had 
cleared  him,  and  rolled  harmlessly  down  the 
fell,  but  we  could  not  help  wondering  if  all 
our  precautions  would  have  saved  us  from 
mischief,  had  the  occurrence  happened 
earlier.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  downfall  was  a  cascade  of 
ice,   drifts   streaked   the   high  moorland 


ranges,  and  the  long  hill-crests  mingling 
with  the  cloud  crests  of  the  horizon 
seemed  to  stretch  away  into  infinity.  One 
of  my  comrades  had  come  straight  from 
the  I^ikes,  and  filled  with  admiration  at 
the  vast  and  gloomy  landscape,  declared 
that  he  had  not  seen  anything  so  fine  even 
in  Cumberland  and  \Ve>tmoreland. 

Passing  by  a  good  few  climbs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Castleton,  let  us  make  for  Buxton 
and  the  Roaches.  This  high  mountainous 
ridge — mountainous  in  all  save  height,  for 
it  scarcely  reaches  the  2,000  feet  level — 
stretches  along  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyslure,  but  is,  physically, 
an  outlier  of  the  Peak.  At  the  north  end 
are  a  series  of  noble  wooded  glens,  and  deep 
in  the  heart  of  Back  l-'orest  lies  the  weird 
ravine  of  Ludchurch.  The  best  of  the 
scrambling,  however,   is  at  the  southern 
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extremity,  on  the  pi'aky  tops  of  Roach  End, 
Hen  Cloud  and  Kamshaw  Edge.  It  will 
gratify  aspirants  to  scansorial  honours  to 
learn  that  much  good  work  remains  to  be 
done  on  these  crags  ;  in  fact,  the  neighbour- 
hood teems  with  rock  problems  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  bouKler  to  a  200  feet  cliff,  and  of 
all  grades  of  difficulty.  The  steepness  of 
Hen  Cloud's  fnjnt  may  be  gauged 
from  the  third  illustration, 
representing  a  difficult  crack. 

A  beautiful  walk,  with  plenty 
of  ups  and  downs,  takes  the 
tourist  from  the  Roaches  across 
the  valleys  of  the  Manifold  and 
the  Dove  to  Birchover.  This 
bit  of  undiscovered  country  is 
the  prettiest  in  all  Derbyshire, 
not  so  grand  as  the  High  Peak, 
nor  so  strikingly  beautiful  as  the 
limestone  dales,  but  just  ex- 
quisitely pretty  and  picturesque. 
Over  against  Row  Tor,  whi<  h 
offers  a  climb  or  two,  rises  out 
of  the  trees  the  rifled  and  shat- 
tered face  of  Cratclifi'  Tor.  A 
deep,  straight  gash  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  countenance  will 
readily  be  discerned.  This  is 
the  Owl  Gully,  and  the  finest 
climb.  It  is  very  steep,  the 
top  part  overhanging,  and  the 
{ussage  out  of  the  owl's  deserted 
lair  and  round  the  projecting 
rocks  above  is  sensational, 
though  quite  safe  if  proper  care 
is  taken.  Weston's  Chimney, 
a  vertical  cleft  that  is  a  misery 
to  stout  climbers,  lies  a  few- 
yards  to  the  right.  To  the  left 
is  the  North  Climb,  the  latest 
good  thing  discovered  here. 
In  a  sfjuare  recess  a  crack  goes  up 
straight  right  in  the  corner,  and  at  a  height 
of  twenty  feet  or  so  bends  back  at  a  lesser 
inclination.  This  might  be  called  a  friction 
climb,  for  holds  of  any  kind  worth  the 
name  there  are  none;  the  climber  simply 
attaches  himself  to  the  rock  by  the  contact 
of  rough  stone  and  rough  woollens.  It  is 
a  climb  that  one  may  descend  pleasantly, 
for    then    the    amiable    disjjosition  of 


the  gritstone  comes  out,  the  roughness 
retarding  one's  movements  conveniently ; 
but  to  take  it  the  other  way  ensures  a 
tremendous  struggle,  and  will  possibly 
unfit  a  man  for  the  rest  of  the  good  things 
to  be  enjoyed  in  a  day  at  Cratcliff  Tor  and 
on  the  contiguous  Robin  Hood's  Stride, 
with   its   redoubtable  pinnacles  and  the 
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famous  boulder  climb,  rom|Kircd  favourably 
by  excellent  judges  with  Napes  Needle  on 
Great  Gable.  Some  of  our  most  renowned 
climbers  have  s{)ent  pleasant  days  here, 
anil  pronounced  these  things  to  be 
'*  interesting,"  a  word  that  means  volumes 
to  a  mountaineer. 

One  might  make  Dirchover  a  centre,  for 
there  are  climbs  on  the  grit,  on  mountain 
limestone,   and    on   dolomite,    in  every 
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direction ;  but  inns  and  hotels  are 
scarce  hereabouts,  and  <^ood  farni-liouse 
lodgings  not  too  abundant.  Six  miles 
away  south  are  the  dolomite  cliffs  of 
Harborough,  and  a  mile  further  the 
dolomite  tors  of  Brassington.  The  photo- 
graph above  well  illustrates  the  jx-culiaritics 
of  this  rock,  the  rock,  that  is,  of  which  the 
Tyrolcse  Dolomites  are  composed.  These 
vertical  crags,  straight  rifts,  and  splintered 
towers  of  Derbyshire  show  exactly  the 
same  configuration,  though  on  a  miniature 
soile.  Tiny  crevices  are  weathered  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  the  sub- 
stance being  sound,  these  afford  holds  of 
rare  excellence,  so  excellent  that  one  may 
walk  with  ease  up  and  down  and  across 
perpendicular  faces.  Here  again  the 
climbs,  thounh  short,  arc  innumerable  and 
of  inexhaustible  variety.    The  change  from 


grit  to  dolomite,  too,  is  wholesome  for  the 
learner,  for  grit,  with  its  extraordinary 
roughness,  tends  to  breed  over-confidence, 
which  a  fall  or  two  on  sharpened  splinters 
of  dolomite  will  check,  greatly  to  his  im- 
provement. 

Again  we  take  the  road,  and  a  dismal 
road  it  is,  lacking  all  the  beauty  and 
grandeur    that    have    accomjunied  us 
hitherto.    But  there  are  only  four  miles 
of  it,  and  then  the  Black  Rocks  start  up 
before  us  on  the  edge  of  a  darkly-wooded 
slope  commanding  Matlock.      This  is 
another  Wharncliffe,  with  fewer  but  Ix'lter 
climbs,  and  among  them  the  most  ditticult 
climb  in  the  whole  district.    The  illustra- 
tions on  page  407  show  the  different  stages 
of  overcoming  this  little  monster,  for  it 
is  only  a  little  one,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  high,  just  an  innocent-looking  crack 
in  the  face  of  a  gritstone  cliff,  a  crack 
that  no  one  but  a  rock-gymnast  would 
look  at  twice.    The  crack  has  come  off 
conqueror  in  many  a  set-to  with  able 
cragsmen,  for  it  holds  in  reserve  great 
powers  of  resistance,  although  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  is  seductively  easy. 
As  often  happens  with  fancy  climbs  on 
■  the  grit,  all  hand-hold  of  the  orthodox 
kind  is  absent.    One's  grip  is  obtained  by 
jamming  the  forearm  into  the  fissure,  and 
getting  a  pull  or  a  thrust  sideways.  We 
climb  vertically  nearly  to  the  top,  and  then, 
when  we  are  at  the  last  gasp,  conies  the 
stiffest  part  of  the   tussle.     The  crack 
steepens,  and  then  finishes  in  a  horizontal 
fissure,  along  which  the  climber  lias  to 
i  xccute  a  hand  traverse  of  several  feet, 
with  his  body  dangling  over  the  smooth 
cliff,  and  then  swing  himself  up  sideways 
to  a  sloping  shelf.    There  he  can  take  a 
well-earned  rest  before  clambering  up  a 
smooth  rock  on  the  left  or  a  short  fissure 
on  the  right.    Kew  men  are  justified  in 
attempting  this  climb  without  a  ro{>e  held 
from  above;  a  tumble  would  carrv*  one  a 
long  way  past  the  foot  of  the  climb,  down 
the  rough  hill-side.    The  Sand  Gully  with 
its  difficult  central  pitch.  Pine-tree  Gully 
with  its  preliminary  squeeze,  the  Queen's 
Parlour  and  its  entrance  passage  through 
the  heart  of  the  cliff,  Stonnis  Pinnacle,  and 
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other  problems  furnish  a  pleasant  variety 
of  fare  to  the  most  gluttonous  scrambler. 
If  time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands,  he  can 
make  for  the  Alport  Stone  next,  which  is 
only  two-miles-and-a-half  distant. 

But,  perhaps,  the  limestone  crags  of 
Matlock  will  have  magnetised  him,  whilst 
peering  out  from  the  recesses  of  the  IJlack 
Rocks  gullies,  or  he  may  have  read  tliose 
egregious  lines  of  the  poet  Montgomery  : 

Here  in  wild  pomp,  magnificently  bicjk, 
Stupendous  Matlock  towers  amid  the  Peak; 
Here  rocks  on  rocks,  on  forests  forests  rise. 
Spurn  the  low  earth,  and  mingle  with  the  skies. 
Great  Nature,   slumbering    by   fair  Dcrwcnl's 
stream, 

Conceiv'd  lhes«  giant  mountains  in  a  dream. 

The  "  mountains "  of  Matlock  will  dis- 
appoint him,  however,  and  he  will  get  no 
real  satisfaction  from  their  crags,  if  climbing 
is  his  chief  object,  for  the  climbs  are  cither 


STONN'IS  CRACK. 


STONNIS  CR.\CK,  nL.\CK  ROCKS,  CROMFORD. 

impossible,  or  so  lavishly  draped  with 
vegetation  as  to  make  scrambling  a  penance. 
Ixt  us,  then,  turn  our  steps  southward  for 
Alport  Height,  where  our  sentinel  rock 
stands  out  on  the  hill-crest  like  the  last 
outjxist  of  the  heather  country,  looking 
towards  the  woods  and  pastures  and  corn- 
lands  of  South  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  Staffordshire. 

The  gritstcme  pinnacle  is  just  under  forty 
feet  in  height.  It  has  two  climbs,  an  easy 
and  a  difticult,  the  easy  one  up  the  longest 
edge,  where  a  series  of  notches  cut  in  the 
angle  furnish  a  means  of  ascent.  They  are 
small,  and  year  by  year  they  get  smaller ; 
wherefore  the  climb  requires  caution, 
cs|x;cially  near  the  top,  where  four  feet 
or  so  of  blank  wall  have  to  be  spanned  by 
the  scrambler's  arms  as  he  rests  on  a  ledge 
that  has  dwindled  almost  away.  Hut  the 
last  time  I  was  there,  a  boy  of  eight  climbed 
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the  rock,  unaided,  until  he  reached  this 
final  difficulty,  when  the  rope  gave  him  a 
little  more  than  moral  encouragement. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Alport  Stone  is  a 
climb  of  genuine  difficulty,  shorter  than 
the  other,  but  of  such  a  character  that  few 
would  attempt  it  on  a  mountain  side.  The 
first  step  is  to  pull  one's  sell  on  to  an  over- 
hanging boss  ten  feet  from  the  ground ; 


and  in  another  moment  he  is  atop  of 
the  pinnacle. 

This  is  the  last  of  our  gritstone  climbs, 
but  on  the  way  back  to  town  we  may  make 
a  detour  into  the  wilds  of  Leicestershire, 
where,  in  full  view  of  Charnwood  Forest 
and  the  oldest  rocks  in  Britain,  stand  a 
series  of  dolomite  bluffs  on  the  face  of  a 
sudden  acclivity.    The  rock  is  not  equal  to 
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then  one  rises  gingerly  to  an  erect  position, 
until,  by  a  long  strelc  h,  a  feel  can  be  got  of 
a  rough ish  comer  eight  feet  higher.  This 
extremely  limited  support  is  all  that  can 
be  obtained,  whilst  wc  swing  cautiously 
round  the  comer  of  the  rock,  feel  with 
the  finger  tips  for  a  wrinkle  in  a  sloping 
ledge,  and  swarm  on  to  this  on  our 
stomach.  A  few  ungraceful  contortions 
etuble    the    climber   to    stand  upright, 


that  of  Brassington  and  Harborough,  being 
far  less  soimd  and  lacking  in  secure  holds. 
These  Breedon  climbs,  unhappily,  are  being 
energetically  attacked  by  a  lime-buming 
company;  several  of  the  finest  have  been 
demolished  and  turned  into  cjuicklime, 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  land-marks  in 
the  range  of  cliffs  is  fast  disiippearing. 
Something  remains,  however,  and  enough 
to  give  valuable  instruction  in  the  use  of 
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the  Alpine  rope  on  broad  open  faces. 
It  is  nearly  all  open  work  here,  a  wide 
cove  in  the  cliffs,  a  pinnacled  arete, 
the  broken  end  of  a  ridge,  and  some 
well-nigh  Icdgeless  faces — these  are  the 
commonest  patterns. 

Many  good  scrambles  have  not  been 
alluded  to  in  this  brief  summary,  but 
the  climber  will  perhaps  discover  them 
himself  by  following  the  line  of  route 
here  sketched.  Some  of  the  best 
scenery  in  the  district,  unfortunately,  is 
not  associated  with  good  climbing. 
Dovedale  and  the  other  limestone 
defiles  look  attractive,  but  are  disap- 
pointing from  this  particular  point  of 
view.  For  a  short  visit,  plenty  of 
amusement  can  be  got  at  Robin  Hood's 
Stride  and  the  clinibs  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  that  centre,  whilst  an  excursion 
to  Kinder  Scout  should  be  made  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

The  novice  who  comes  to  Derbyshire 
to  learn  will  surely  acquire  a  lasting 
aHection  for  both  its  climbs  and  its 
scenery;  and  I  think  the  mountaineer 
who  comes  merely  for  exercise  and 
practice  will  come  again,  and  will  come 
on    purpose    to   repeat    some    of  these 
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fascinating  little  scrambles,  or  perhaps 
to  make  another  attempt  on  something 
that  repulsed  him  at  the  first  essay. 
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Cyrus  Grant,  a  'wealthy  American,  is  working 
some  ralu'ibU  concessions  in  Turkey,  and  resides 
in  Constantinople  -.eitli  /lit  sifter  /uiid,  Iter  aunt, 
and  his  prixiite  secretary,  Meivyn  Ormesby,  a 
youn^  En-^lishman,  and  the  narrator  of  the  st<>rv. 
'Grant  is  a  |>erM>na  grata  uith  Ihe  Sultan,  Addul 
Hamid,  -who  i^ave  him  the  concessions.  A  beautiful 
Greek,  llauCe  I'atras,  -who  is  ens^a^^ed  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  the  Suit  in,  has  cr.'ssed  Grant's 
path  two  or  three  times,  arousing  in  him  a  stiong 
interest,  -which  is  intensified  by  his  disan'ery  if 
■what  he  supposes  to  he  ' an  attempt  on  her  life. 
Grant  and  Ormesby  came  to  her  rescue  at  the  ap- 
parently critical  moment,  and  Grant  insists  upon 
her  nincn'iinr,  -with  her  scnnnts,  to  his  house,  for 
greater  security.  Enid,  his  sister,  resents  the 
presence  of  llaide'e  from  an  impulse  of  distrust, 
and  this  antipathy  she  sho-ws  so  strongly  that  the 
two  skirls  become  bitter  enemies.  Grant,  hoiverer. 
grows  more  and  more  infatuated  with  the  beautiful 
Greek,  and  they  become  engaged  to  marry,  the  price 
of  JIaid/e's  assent  being  Grant's  adhesion  to  the 
conspiracy  against  the  Sultan.  The  head  of  this 
conspiracy  is  a  high  Turkish  official,  Maraboukh 
Pasha,  -with  -.vhom  Grant  and  Ormesby  have  an 
intervie-w,  in  the  course  of -which  Grant  pledges  his 
support  to  the  aims  of  the  conspirators  on  condition 
that  no  blood  shall  be  shed  or  the  Sultan  harmed. 
Maraboukh  produces  a  document  in  Turkish,  -which 
purports  to  be  signed  by  Rechad  Effendi,  brother 
to  the  reissuing  Sultan,  -whom  the  conspirators  avo-w 
to  be  the  person  they  design  to  succeed  Abdul 
Hamid.  Uy  a  ruse  Grant^gets  possession  of  this 
document,  to  the  e-cident  consternation  of  Maraboukh, 
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and  takes  it  a'way  -with  him.  That  same  nening 
Grant  goes  to  Ormesby's  room  to  discuss  this 
document,  and  in  his  Secretary's  absence  drinks  a 
cup  of  coffee  that  had  been  prepared  for  Ormesby. 
Shortly  after  he  is  taken  very  ill  -with  symptoms  of 
acute  poisoning.  Ormesby,  on  his  return  to  his 
room,  'finds  It  in  confusion,  and  some  papers  lying 
on  a  table  burnt  to  ashes.  He  also  finds  Grant 
lying  between  life  and  death,  Enid  violently  accus- 
ing Haide'e  of  having  poisoned  him  and  Haide'e 
indignantly  repudiating  the  charge. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  AN  UPSET  TABLE 

OF  all  Haidee's  actions  in  that  trial  of 
strength  between  her  and  Enid, 
nothing  produced  a  greater  impression 
upon  me  than  this  return  to  try  and  catch 
her  antagonist  in  a  moment  of  weakness  ; 
and  to  me  it  seemed  an  almost  irresistible 
proof  of  her  insincerity.  She  had  been 
bitterly  disappointed  and  angr\'  that  Enid 
had  taken  her  defeat  with  such  upstanding 
calmness ;  and  the  desire  to  witness  her 
humiliation,  to  see  her  cast  down,  had 
dominated  for  the  moment  all  the  passion- 
ate wish  to  be  at  Grant's  side,  of  which 
she  had  made  so  much  in  the  interview. 

Enid  would  not  allow  her  feelings  to 
again  get  out  of  hand  even  before  me,  and 
when  the  Greek  had  gone  for  the  second 
time,  she  said,  with  quiet  significance: 

"  Scarcely  the  act  of  a  woman  absorbed 
by  a  passion  for  Cyrus,  ^^■hat  was  tlic  real 
meaning  of  all  that  display  of  hers  ?  " 
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"  Tt  will  intensify  her  hatred  of  you  ;  and 
I  wish  you  had  not  been  so  quick  to  de- 
nounce her.    It  yra»  a  terrible  charge." 

"You  don't  bcUeve  it?" 

**  I  don't  know  what  to  believe  yet." 

"But  you  yourself  said  you  would  not 
l\ave  let  her  go  to  Cyrus.  Do  you  know  ? 
I  did  thank  you  for  that ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  scold  me,  I  will  listen  to  you  for  the 
sake  of  that." 

"  We  can't  unsay  what's  been  said,  and 
I  never  care  to  thrash  a  dead  horse." 

"But  you  believe  I  made  a  mistake? 
I  suppose  I  did,"  and  she  siglud.  '"I 
shall  be  re.il  son-)'  if  it  makes  tliint;s  harder 
for  you.  But  if  you  had  only  been  at 
home ! " 

'*  That's  another  dead  horsey"  I  said, 
shaking  my  bead  r^iretfully. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  next  ?  " 

"Find  out  things  if  I  can,  but  it's  a 
ghastly  tangle." 

**!  can't  help  you  to-night  I  can't 
think.  I  suppose  I'm  just  mad.  I  shall 
be  better  in  the  morning.  Had  I  better 
go  to  bed?  Cyrus  won't  see  me,  so 
there's  nothing  to  do." 

**  I  may  have  some  news  for  you  by  the 
morning." 

"If  only  that  woman  were  not  with 
him,"  she  said,  despairingly. 

**1  bncy  die  doctor  will  see  to  ^at. 
His  head's  on  quite  the  right  way." 

"Does  he  suspect  her?"  She  flashed 
the  question  at  nu-. 

"He  says  i[g  apoplexy,  and  of  course 
he  won't  have  his  patient  excited." 

"Then  I  shall  ga" 

"I'll  send  you  up  a  line  by  Stuart,  if 
you  like,  wlien  I've  seen  Arbuthnot." 

"  Oh,  do !  You  arc  so  thoughtful. 
YouVe  been  awfully  good  to  me  in  all 
this.  Don't  think  I  don't  see  that;  I  shall 
never  forget  it." 

"  Yon  re  a  bit  upsej  to-night."  I  spoke 
as  indifferently  as  I  could,  for  the  look  in 
her  eyes  moved  me  more  than  I  wished 
her  to  see,  and  I  had  to  put  the  curb  on. 
She  stood  a  moment  in  hesitation,  then 
said,  almost  nervously : 

« I— .1  am  sorry  I  lost  my  head  about 
that  woman.   I  can  see  you  are  right.  I — 


I  ought  to  liave  held  my  tongue,  but  I 
couldn't  But  lor  the  future,  I  II— I'll  try 
and  do  what  you  think  best." 

"That's  all  right.  It  is  a  beastly 
muddle,  but  we  shall  pull  together  alright 
now.  And  by  the  way,  you'll  be  careful 
for  a  bit?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean,  have  your  maid  to  sleep  in 
your  room,  and  be  a  bit  careful  what  you 
eat  and  drink  for  a  while." 

She  turned  with  a  swift  questioning  look. 

*'Then  you  do  agree  Cyrus  was  pot* 
soned?"  she  asked  under  ha  breath. 
"  And  you  think  " 

"  We  don't  want  to  think  too  far  at  a 
time ;  but  it's  always  best  to  be  careful.  I 
only  meant  it  as  a  general  hint  You  see, 
this  isn't  quite  like  New  York  or  London, 
and  queer  mistakes  are  made  sometimes ; 
and — well,  there's  no  harm  in  being  on 
one's  guard." 

«  But  what  of  yourself  7  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  nobody ;  not  important 
enough  to  draw  danger  in  my  direction; 
besides,  I  do  keep  a  lookout." 

I  did  not  wish  to  alarm,  but  merely 
to  warn  her ;  and  when  I  saw  to  my  sur- 
prise how  scared  she  was,  considering  what 
tough  nerves  I  knew  she  had,  I  rather 
regretted  I  had  said  e^  en  so  much.  But 
the  truth  was  I  was  vastly  puzzled  by  the 
whole  business,  and  did  not  quite  see  the 
road  ahead. 

When  the  doctor  came  down,  his  first 
words  siiowed  me  that  I  had  guessed  pretty 
correctly  his  line  with  the  Greek. 

"Did  you  leave  Madcmnis,  lie  Patras 
with  your  patient,  doctor?"  I  asked. 

"No.  I'm  afraid  I've  kejit  you  waiting, 
but  I   tliuugiit  it  best   to   remain  while 

she  was  there,  lest  Mr.  Grant  should  be 
excited.    She  ha^  I  n  him  now,  and  I  have 

requested  that  .she  dl  not  i_'o  to  the 
bedside  again  until  I  liave  seen  .Mr.  Grant 
in  the  n)oming." 

"  Excitement  is  very  bad,  isn't  it,  in — 
apoplo.vy  ?  * 

"  'S'<  s,  some  kinds  of  e\ritement  in  that 
form  of — apoplexy.  \\  c  re  alone  here,  I 
suppose  ?  "  he  asked,  glancing  about  him. 

"  Oh,  yes.   What  is  it  upstairs  ?  " 
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"  I'm  afraid  it's  poison  of  som«  kind.  I 

shall  be  certain  after  an  analysis  I'm  going 
to  make,  hm  I'm  virtually  certain  noN%'." 

"  You  think  he  U  be  ail  right  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  no  complications  ensue." 

"  Such  as — any  more  of  it  ?  " 

"Such  as  anv  more  of  it,"  he  re|K'atL(l. 
"I  was  called  in  time,  fortunately,  and  his 
magnificent  strength  and  cunstitution  en- 
abled me  to  save  him." 

"  I  suppose  if  he  had  been  in  bad  health, 
or  a  weaker  man,  like  myself,  say,  or  a 
woman,  the  thing  might  have  been 
different?" 

"I  don't  think  anything  would  have 
saved  him." 

"  I  sec ;  well,  it's  a  good  thirv^  for  me  I 
didn't  get  it,  then.  You'll  sec  him  early  in 
the  morning,  I  presume?'' 

*'  Yes,  but— have  you  any  idea  as  to  the 
cause  ?  " 

"  I  was  out  and  didn't  get  in  till  nearly 
midnight." 

*'  You've  been  some  years  in  the  East, 
•  haven't  you?  long  enough  to  know  that 
qtieer  things  of  this  kind  do  happen  at 
times  ?  •' 

"  It  i  iiadn  t  known  it  before,  this  would 
tell  me.  If  I  should  want  your  help  atid — 
and  conAdenoe,  I  may  rely  on  you?" 

"  Certainly.  Poisons  are  rather  a  speci- 
ality of  mine ;  and  if  you  fmd  out  anything, 
I  should  like  to  know.  Good-night" 

"Good-night,  doctor;  and  of  course  we 
all  understand  this  is  only  apoplexy." 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  him. 
any  more  at  the  present  stage.  It  was 
enough  for  my  purpose  so  &r  lhat  the 
attempt  had  foiled,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone  I  went  to  my  rooms  and  took  Stuart 
with  me.  first  srribl)ling  a  nnte  to  Kntd  to 
tell  her  what  the  doctor  hud  done  in  regard 
to  the  Greek. 

While  Stuart  was  away  I  made  a  careful 
examinaiitjn  of  my  room.  Wry  few  things 
had  been  fiisturbed.  The  pipers  on  my 
table,  whicii  1  had  left  neatly  arranged  — 
for  in  those  matters  I  am  a  person  of  some 
method  and  order — had  obviously  been 
moved,  and  some  few  of  the.n  were  tossed 
about  in  contusion.  A  closer  scrutiny  led 
(lie  to  think  that  this  had  not,  as  I  had 


at  first  thought,  resulted  from  some  one 

searching  among  them  for  any  jxirticular 
document.  They  had  rather  the  njipcar- 
ance  of  liaving  been  tumbled  over  hastily. 

I  remembered,  of  course,  that  Grant  had 
been  to  my  room,  and  it  was  quite  possible 
that  he  might  have  wished  to  find  some 
particular  paper,  and  in  the  hunt  for  it  had 
tossed  the  rest  over  impatiently.  But  there 
were  not  any  papers  of  any  real  oonse* 
quence  on  the  table ;  they  were  all  locked 
away ;  and  he  knew  this  as  well  a-s  I.  I 
didn't  tliink,  therefore,  tliat  he  had  done 
the  work. 

Then  there  was  the  little  heap  of  burnt 

papers,  with  the  half-consumed  cigar  lying 
near  it.  It  was  cleverly  planned,  to  suggest 
that  the  cigar  had  caused  the  mischief ;  but 
here  again  there  was  a  flaw  which  looked 
like  the  result  of  hunry.  The  cigar  lay 
quite  three  inches  away  from  the  heap  of 
tinder,  and  it  had  burnt  it«;elf  out  on  the 
document — an  old  legal  draft — on  which  it 
Still  lay.  I  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
«on,  therefore,  that  the  cigar  had  not 
caused  the  fire,  but  had  been  placed  there 
afterwards  to  stigj^est  the  cause. 

Before  I  e-xamined  the  burnt  ashes  more 

closely  I  looked  round  the  room.  My 

desk,  drawers,  and  safe  w^ere  all  locked, 
and  had  not  been  tampcretl  with  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  clear  that  whoever  had  been 
at  work  had  either  been  interrupted  before 
he  could  get  to  them,  or  had  wished  only 
to  deal  with  the  papers,  ot  one  of  them,  on 
the  desk. 

But  I  found  that  the  small  table,  by  the 
side  of  my  writing-desk,  on  which  my  coffee 
was  usually  placed  by  Stuart,  had  been 

upset,  and  the  coffee,  milk  and  cup  were 
lvin'4  on  the  lloor.  A  do/en  suggestions  to 
account  for  this  jumped  mto  my  nnnd ; 
and  then  gradually  an  extremely  disquieting 
thought  began  to  take  shape. 

I  should  ex-plain  that  not  liking  the  thick 
coffee  in  which  the  Turks  delight,  it  was 
ray  custom  to  liave  some  made  by  Stuart, 
who  had  picked  up  the  knack  in  Paris, 
and  a  small  pot  holding  about  two  cups 
was  always  put  reridy  for  me  in  the  evenini;. 
Grant  had  also  a  great  liking  for  the  coffee 
as  Stuart  made  it,  and  frequently,  when  he 
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came  to  my  room  in  the  evening,  would 
have  a  cup  of  ii  with  me.  Now,  it  was 
after  leaving  my  room  ihai  he  had  been 
taken  ill ;  and  with  this  in  my  thoughts,  I 
became  suddenly  intensely  interested  in 
the  lit'Jf  prodlem  cif  tlic  iipsrt  table. 

I  ])ic  kr(l  up  the  cu|)  which  was  broken 
and  luund  coffee  stains  in  it,  but  no  drain 
of  coffee ;  but  in  the  coflee^t  itself,  which 
was  fortunately  undamaged,  there  still  re- 
mained perhaps  a  table-spoonful  or  more 
of  liquor ;  and  there  were  also  a  few  drops 
of  milk  in  the  jug.  I  smelt  them  both, 
but  could  detect  ix>thing  unusual  in  ei^er, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  as  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  anyone  would  be  so  clumsy  as 
to  tamper  with  either.  I  put  them  both 
away  carefully  under  lock  and  key,  how- 
ever»  and  then  another  fact  struck  me: 
there  was  no  sugar.  I  was  speculating 
whether  this  could  have  any  significance, 
when  Stuart  came  back  Irom  delivering  the 
note  to  Enid. 

"Now,  Stuart,  tell  me  what  made  you 
lock  my  door  to-night  ?  " 

"  Tlune's  not  much  to  teU  you,  sir,  only 
that  someone  came  in  here  to-nip;ht.  I 
brought  your  coffee  as  usua!,  sir,  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  not  seeing  you  liere,  I  just 
left  it  as  usual,  and  lit  the  lamp,  and  went 
out  into  the  big  hall,  where  McPherson 
told  me  you  had  gone  out  before  dinner. 
Then,  somewhere  between  nine  and  ten, 
sir,  Mr.  Grant  passed  tiuuugh  the  hall,  and, 
seeing  me,  asked  if  you  were  here.  I  said 
I  didn't  think  so,  and  he  said  he  would 
come  ar.d  see ;  and  I  came  alon;;  with  him. 
He  was  carrying  a  paper  of  some  sort  in 
his  iund,  and  when  he  saw  you  weren't  in, 
sir,  he  said  it  would  be  all  right,  that  he'd 
stop  and  have  a  cigarette,  and  was  going  to 
leave  a  paper  on  your  table  which  I  was  tO 
call  V'Mjr  att<  ntioii  to  when  you  came  in, 
and  that  1  needn  t  wait.'* 

"Was  my  coAee  here  then,  did  you 
noticu  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  because  I  asked  him  if  I 
should  make  him  a  cup,  as  he  often  likes 
to  haw-  one,  sir,  as  you  know ;  but  he  said 
no,  it  didn't  matter ;  and  then  I  left  him 
there.  He  didn't  stay  very  long,  sir,  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so^  and  when 


he  passed  me  in  the  liall  a'^ain.  he  said  ; 
'  Don't  forget  to  culi  Mr.  Oribe^bv'!*  atten- 
tion to  the  paper,  Stuart';  and  I  said  I'd 
be  sure  and  remember  it ;  and  then  almost 
directly,  not  ten  minutes,  I'm  sure,  I 
thought  I'd  go  and  see  where  he'd  left  the 
paper,  as  1  thought  it  was  so  imporlajit. 
And  when  I  got  near  the  room  I  heard 
someone  in  it  I  thought  it  might  be  you, 
and  duut  you^d  come  in  by  the  private  way  ; 
but  the  door  was  open  and  then  I  heard 
something  fall  down.  T  railed  oi:t ;  *  Is 
that  you,  sir?'  but  no  answer  was  made, 
and  just  as  I  reached  the  door  the  tight 
went  out  I  felt  sure  something  was  wroqg 
then,  and  ran  in  and  Struck  a  light.  I 
heard  a  rustling  and  was  so  startled  that, 
foolibii-likc,  I  let  the  match  go  out;  and 
when  I'd  struck  another,  the  room  was 
empty,  and  in  the  taesa  you  saw  it,  sir.  So 
I  locked  the  door  and  came  away,  and 
directly  afterwards  I  heard  that  Mr.  Grant 
had  had  a  fit  and  was  ill." 

"  Was  Mr.  Grant  amokmg  when  you  saw 
him?" 

**Not  at  first,  sir.   He  lit  a  dgaictte  in 

your  room." 

"Cigar  or  cigarette?  Can  you  be  cer- 
tain ?  " 

"  Quite,  sir ;  it  was  a  cigarette." 

"One  thing  more,  Stuart.  Be  quite  cer- 
tain. Did  you  forget  to  briqg  any  Sugar 
with  the  coffee  to  night  ?  ' 

*'  No  sir,  certainly  noL  I  had  to  get  it 
specially." 

*'  Someone  has  taken  a  fancy  to  it,  then; 

there's  none  left,  Stuart." 

"  Perhajjs  it's  got  spilt,  •^ir." 

"  Did  you  make  a  noise  of  any  kmd 
when  you  were  coming  to  the  room  after 
Mr.  Grant  had  been  here?  I  mean  a 
noise  which  anyone  in  here  could  have 
heard." 

I'm  afraid  I  was  whistling,  sir ;  not 
loudly,  but  I'd  got  a  tune  in  my  head,  and 
I  think  I  remember  stopptiiig  when  I  first 
heard  someone  and  I  thought  it  might  he 

you,  sir." 

'*  Ah,  I  wish  you  hadn  t  begun ;  but  still, 
you  did,  and  we  can't  help  it  Now,  take 
a  light  and  look  closely  about  the  floor — 
there  may  be  a  stray  lump  of  st^.  Search 
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carefuny.*  He  did  search,  ver>'  carefully, 
and  I  helped  him;  but  we  found  nothing,  to 

my  m<'rtifu  ation.  "Take  the  light  and  look 
akmj;  the  corridor,  and  in  the  hall,  and 
wherever  it  occurs  to  you  to  look,"  I  said; 
and  a  moment  later  he  came  hurrying 
back. 

"  I've  found  one  lump,  sh"  and  he  laid 
it  on  the  table.  "  It's  a  very  extraordinary 
thing." 

"WeU,  go  on  looking,  and  if  the  servants 

say  anything  to  you,  tell  them  you  are 
looking  for  a  gold  coin  or  lira.  It  will  be 
quite  true.  I'll  give  you  that  if  you  find 
another  lump." 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprised  mystifica- 
tion, rather  scared,  I  think. 

"Is  it  anything  serions,  then,  sir?" 

"  You  don't  find  me  generally  buying 
sugar  at  a  lira  tfie  lump,  do  you  ?  And 
look  here,  not  a  word  about  any  of  this.** 

"No,  sir;**  and  he  went  away  puzzled, 
turning;  at  the  door  to  glance  round  at  me 
with  the  same  half-fearsome,  quite  bailled, 
expression. 

When  he  had  gone  I  turned  to  the  little 
heap  of  burnt  paper  and  the  cigar.  The 
cigar  was  one  of  Grant's.  I  knew  it  well 
enough ;  and  this  fact  showed  that  whoever 
had  got  this  thing  up  for  me  had  done  it 
realistically.  These  Easterns  are  great  at 
realistic  stage-craft — off  the  stage. 

The  paper  was  entirely  consumed — mere 
tinder ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  part  of  the 
business  had  been  bungled  —  probably 
through  haste.  It  had  been  burnt  on  the 
table  as  it  lay,  but  the  burner  had  made 
a  mistake.  He  was  either  careless  or  had 
been  disturbed,  and  iiad  neglected  to  crush 
the  tinder,  leaving  the  leaves  as  they  had 
been  folded.  \\^th  much  care  I  managed 
to  get  off  the  outer  envelope,  and  then  by 
careful  examination  of  the  little  sheets, 
holding  them  up  gingerly  to  the  light,  I 
could  distinguish  Ttirkish  characters,  and 
on  one  of  them  part  of  a  signature 
"  Rechad." 

Then  I  sat  down  and,  lighting  my  pi[)e, 
set  to  work  to  put  the  pieces  of  the  tragic 
puzzle  together;  and  to  see  how  they  would 
fit  in  with  the  solution  already  in  my 
thoughts — that  all  this  trouble  had  been 


taken,  not  on  Grant's  account,  but  on 

mine ;  and  that,  but  for  an  accident,  I, 

and  not  Gr.mt.  would  have  been  at  that 
moment  battling  fur  life  againi>t  an  insidious 
poison. 

I  recalled  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  words,  too— 

that  had  I  had  that  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  in 
all  human  probability  I  sliould  have  died  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  Grant's  grey  death- 
like  pallor,  when  I  saw  him,  set  me  shudder- 
ing as  with  a  chill  of  frost  I  could  not 
drag  my  thoughts  away  from  the  look  and 
the  words  ;  and,  if  1  own  to  the  truth,  I 
think  I  was  for  the  time  just  horribly 
afraid. 

I  was  still  in  the  cold  clutch  of  this 
phantom  fear  when  Stuart  came  back. 

"I  have  found  another  lump  of  sugar, 
sir,  but  I  don  t  know  whether  it's  out  of  the 
same  lot;"  and  as  he  gave  it  to  me  he 
started  and  said :  **  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  are 
you  ill  ?  You  l<K>k  quite  white,  sir.  Can 
I  get  you  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mix  me  a  brandy  ond-soda,  strong ; 
I've  had  a  shake-up  of  my  nerves.  But 
where  did  you  find  this  ?  "  hol(&ig  up  the 
sugar. 

"On  the  stairs  of  number  three  staircase. 
It's  the  back  way  up  to  the  rooms  of 
Mademoiselle  Fatias  and  her  servants, 

■  sa 

sir. 

"  Then  it's  not  very  likely  it's  part  of  the 
same  lot,  as  you  say,  Stuart." 

"  No,  sir,  perhaps  not,  but  "  he  was 

pouring  out  the  brandy  and  stopped  and 
turned  to  look  at  me— "it*s  funny,  for  it 
has  the  same  queer  faint  smell." 

"  So  it  has,"  I  answered,  sniffing;  it.  "  It 
may  be  as  you  put  it— funny — but  its  a 
kinid  of  fun  that  doesnt  exactly  make  me 
laugh."  And,  indeed,  I  bad  never  felt 
more  serious  in  my  life. 

CHAPTER  XL 

THE  RESULT  OF  THE  AN'AT.VSIS 

TT  "H1:N"  I  had  parked  up  carefu!lv  the 
VV  coiiee,  the  milk,  and  the  two  lumps 
of  sugar,  I  sent  Stuart  off  at  once  with  them 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  calculating  that  he  would 
be  at  work  still  on  the  other  analysis;  and 
then  turned  to  consider  my  next  step. 
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My  theory  was  that  the  attempt  had 
been  nudc  on  ray  life,  and  not  on  Grant's ; 
and  that  the  medium  of  the  poison  was  the 
sugar.  Probably  after  Stuait  had  placed 
the  things  in  my  room  the  poisoned  sugar 
had  been  subsiilutcd,  in  tiie  expectation 
that  I  should  return,  take  my  coffee,  as 
usual,  notice  nothing  in  the  sugar,  and  so-~ 
exit. 

Grant's  visit  to  my  room  had,  however, 
upset  the  plan  altogether.  He  had  no 
doubt  helped  himseli'  to  a  cup  of  oofiee, 
and  this  had  been  immediately  detected, 
the  poisoner  bdng  on  the  alert;  and 
what  had  occurred  in  my  room  after- 
wards Imd  been  hurriedly  done.  The 
pmsoner  mu^  have  ctmie  beck  to  the 
room  almost  the  instant  Giant  left  it — 
unless,  indeed,  as  was  |)o.ssible,  he  lay  con- 
cealed there  all  the  whilr  with  the  objcrt 
of  securing  the  doctored  sugar,  and  then 
had  had  to  deal  with  the  paper  on  the 
table. 

That  paper  was  witlioia  <liiul)t  tlu'  Tur- 
kish document  which  Maraboukh  Pasha 
had  handed  to  Grant  in  the  afternoon; 
unquestionably  it  vas  a  forgery  which  any 
one  knowing  Turkish  would  discover,  and 
consequently  instructions  had  been  sent 
to  his  spies  in  the  White  Mouse  that  it 
must  not  come  into  my  possession.  Thus 
the  first  idea  was  to  use  the  lump  of  sugar 
to  jjut  me  out  of  the  fight  altogether;  and 
when  (Irant  upset  that  scheme,  the  paper 
had  been  burnt  on  my  table  and  the  lighted 
cigar  left  there,  as  if  to  suggest  the  cause 
of  the  accident. 

While  this  was  in  the  doing,  Stuart  had 
come  whistling  down  the  corridor,  thus 
giving  the  alarm ;  a  scramble  had  been 
made  to  get  the  doctored  sugar,  the  light 
had  been  extinguished,  and  the  table 
upset  in  the  excitement  and  hurry  of  the 
moment. 

Who,  then,  was  the  spy  iioisuncr?  The 
answer  was  easy  enough,  I  thought.  It 
was  certainly  not  Haidee.  She  would 
never  risk  two  secret  visits  to  niy  room, 
and  was  far  too  conspicuous  a  person  to 
move  about  the  house  unobserved.  She 
could  not  have  done  it  had  she  wished, 
indeed.    But  the  case  was  very  different 


with  her  two  servants — the  woman,  I^lia, 
and  the  man;  Koprili ;  and  I  set  it  down  to 
the  man. 

That  poison  should  have  been  used  did 
not  in  the  least  surprise  me,  and  will 
surprise  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
undercurrents  of  Kfe  in  StambouL  Does 
not  everyone  know  of  the  case  where  an 
English  governess  had  ;  *  ngly  roused 
the  jealnusv  of  an  inmate  o!  a  errtain  well- 
known  Pasha's  harem,  and  who  was  only 
saved  from  taking  poisoned  coffee  by  the 
whispered  warning  of  an  intelligent  little 
slave  hny  who  was  handing  it  to  her? 
-Murder  in  thitt  case  was  attempted  as  an 
incident  in  a  mere  conventional  visit.  iVnd 
I  could  recall  a  score  of  cases  of  a  similar 
kind. 

Tlie  question  which  really  conrerned  me 
was  how  to  bring  it  home,  tirsi  to  Koprili, 
who  was  but  ilie  tool  of  someone  else,  aiid 
then  to  ascertain  whether  that  other  was, 
or  was  not,  Haid^  the  Greek.  I  could 
better  understand  her  attitude  now  in  t!ie 
interview  with  Enid.  Her  horror  and 
emotion  at  Grant's  sudden  illness  might  be 
perfectly  genuine,  because  of  the  mistake 
that  had  been  made;  and  yet  she  might 
have  been  privy  to  the  whole  thing.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  might  have  been  wire- 
pulled  without  h&c  knowledge  and  by  some- 
one influencing  hef*  servant  directly. 

But,  in  any  case,  it  was  clear  we  might 
all  be  surronndcd  by  very  real  danger,  and 
thai  some  decisive  step  must  be  uken. 

I  got  no  farther  that  night,  and  went 
across  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  Dr. 
.Arbuthnot.  Like  myself,  he  had  had  no 
sleep,  havirv^'  been  engrossed  by  the  task 
1  had  given  him. 

**  I'm  puzzled,  Mr.  Ormesby.  I've  com- 
pleted a  rough  analyns,  and  there's  no 
doubt  it's  jioison.  That  coffee  and  milk 
were  a!!  riL'ht.  l>ut  I  ffumd  il  in  tiie  sugar, 
and  tound  distinct  traces  in  what  I  brought 
from  the  sick  room.  I'm  not  yet  quite 
clear  as  to  its  exact  nature,  but  I  suqiect 
it's  a  subtle  and  very  powerful  preparation 
with  --trM  hnine  as  the  main  basis." 

'■  in  both  lumps  ol  sugar,  doctor?" 

"Yes,  certainly  in  both :  but  you  needn't 
have  sent  two." 
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"  It  was  ratluT  a  point  in  thf  case;  that's 
why  I  sent  both/'  I  answered.  It  was  a 
great  point,  of  course.  It  was  clear  that 
Koprili  had  dropped  both  lumps  in  his 
hurry — one  in  tlic  corridor  by  my  room 
and  one  on  the  stairs  neir  his  own. 

**  I  shall  go  on  with  my  experiments  as 
soon  as  I  have  time,"  said  the  doctor,  *'and 
will  let  you  know  the  results," 

"  It  will  be  a  satisfaction,  but  it  isn't 
really  important  now,  as  I  know  enough  ; 
and  of  course  this  thing  won't  come  out 
By  the  way,"  I  added,  as  a  thou^t  00- 
ciined  to  trie,  "the  sugar  had  what  my 
man  tenni.d  a  queer  smell." 

"Nothing  in  that;  it  was  a  faint,  very 
faint,  scoit  of  musk  intended  to  neutmlise 
the  odour  of  one  of  the  drugs." 

"Could  you  tloclor  a  couple  of  lumps 
for  mc  so  as  to  deceive  anyone  who  knew 
what  the  sugar  might  contain  ?  " 

"Easily*  of  oooise;  but  what  do  you 
want  them  for  ?  " 

"  Merely  for  a  little  experiment  I'm  going 
to  mike ; "  and  in  a  few  minute";  he  had 
complied  with  my  wish.  I  returned  to  the 
White  House,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the 
poison  theory  being  thus  confirmed  by  the 
dor'or's  analysis,  T  gave  eflect  tO  a  Step  I 
had  had  in  cnnti  inpialion. 

"While  Mr.  Grant  is  ill,  McPhcrson," 
I  said  to  the  porter,  a  dry,  dour  Scotch- 
man, an  old  soldier  and  a  staui^t  h,  invalu- 
able ser\'ant  whom  Ciranl  had  brought  from 
America,  and  who  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  master,  *'  we  must  keep  the 
house  as  quiet  as  possible.  I  leave  the 
matter  in  your  charge,  therefore.  Lock  all 
the  do(jrs  but  this,  and  yourself  keep  the 
keys,  and  allow  no  one  to  pass  cither  in  or 
out  without  a  permit  signed  by  me.  We 
want  no  disturbance  made  and  no  exagger- 
ated stories  carried  outside." 

"  No  one  at  all,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No  one  except  Miss  Grant  and  Dr. 
Arbuthnot.  Refer  everyone  to  me.  You 
will,  of  course,  take  all  messages,  and  let 
me  have  them  by  Stuart.  Vou  understand 
it  is  only  because  the  house  must  be  kept 
quiet  while  Mr.  Grant  is  ill.  And  you 
win  not  leave  your  post  on  any  considenip 
tion." 
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"  I  understand,  sir." 

There  was  a  large  door  shutting  off  the 
wing  where  the  offices  were  from  the  rest  of 
the  house ;  and  this  I  locked,  taking  the  key. 

When  I  got  to  my  room  Stuart  was 
laying  niy  hic  aklast,  and  giving  him  one  of 
the  lumps  of  sugar,  I  asked  him  in  a  casual 
tone  whether  it  was  one  of  those  he  had 
found.  He  seemed  to  know  it  instantly; 
and  I  was  satisfied,  and  put  the  stuff  care- 
fully away  under  lock  and  key. 

After  breakfast,  which  Stuart  made  a 
point  of  telling  me  he  had  prepared  with 
his  own  hands,  I  went  to  Grant's  room,  but 
as  ^^rs.  Wellings  told  mc  he  was  asleep 
still,  and  seemed  better,  having  passed  a 
satisfactory  night,  I  did  not  see  him.  She 
was  disposed  to  question  me  about  poison, 
but  I  put  her  off  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
theory  that  the  illness  was  really  a  slight 
attack  of  apoplexy;  although  I  gave  her 
A  hint  that  Gnmt  was  never  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  room,  and  that  she  or  one  of  the 
nurses  must  always  be  with  him. 

Then  I  sent  Stuart  to  enquire  after  Enid, 
and  he  came  back  with  an  urgent  request 
that  I  wottkl  go  to  her  in  the  morning- 
room  at  once. 

"Have  you  found  out  anything,  Mr. 
Ormesbv  ?  "  she  a<<ked  eagerly.  "  You  look 
dreadtuiiy  pale  and  worried." 

"I  have  not  slept  much.  You  see,  your 
brother's  illness  will  throw  a  great  deal  on 
me  for  a  bit,  and  I've  been  thinking  about 
things." 

"Have  you  found  out  anything?"  she 
repeated. 

"  What  there  is  to  find  out.  I've  seen 
.■\rinithnnt  again,  and  he  savs  that  in  cases 
of  apoplexy  rest  and  freedom  from  excite- 
ment " 

"You  won't  tell  me,  then?"  she  inter- 
posed. "  How  hard  it  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
And  you  promised." 

*•  I  know  very  little  for  certain  yet." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  the  position's  a  very  grave  one, 
and  will  be  much  graver  for  our  jilan^  here 
if  your  brother  d(x;sn"t  make  haste  and  get 
well.    I  expect  the  doctor  over  directly." 

"Oh,  please  don't  talk  in  that  conven- 
tional, way,"  she  cried  impatiently.   "  Can't 
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you  see  I  am  half  beside  myself?  I 
haven't  slept  a  wink  all  night,  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking  uf  it  all.'' 

"I  have  satisfied  myself  completely  that 
your  brother  was  not  jx)isoned  intentionally 
— if  poisoned  at  all.    I  :ini  [uitt  <  i  it  iin." 

"Why  do  you  think  that?  Why  do 
you  tliink  that  ?  "  she  asked,  almost  fever- 
ishly, looking  at  me  intently. 

"In  the  fust  place,  it  is  nobody's  in- 
terest in  the  whole  of  Turkev  to  injure 
him  just  now.  Only  yesterday  some  most 
important  negotiations  were  virtually  ar- 
ranged that  make  his  active  help  in — ^in 
the  matter  her^  of  the  most  urgent  value 
to  —  to  everyone,  especially  thn^v  with 
whom  Mademoiselle  Putras  desires  him  to 
act.  Turks  are  not  such  fools  as  to  kill 
geese  which  can  lay  real  golden  eggs." 

"  Ah,  then  I  am  right ;  I  knew  it,  I  saw 
it  all  in  the  nfirht.  It  '-.mie  to  me  quite 
clearly.    This  tiling  was  ainico  at  you." 

I  started,  I  could  not  help  it,  in  my  sur- 
prise at  her  guess. 

"Isn't  thnt  rather  a  wild  supp()*.ition  ? " 
I  asked,  with  a  smile,  to  cover  my  momen- 
tary astonishment. 

**  No,  no^  it  is  true,  it  is  true,"  she  cried, 
her  eyes  riveted  ujion  my  face.  "Cyrus 
was  all  ri;;ht  btfori;  he  went  tn  your  rooms, 
I  have  found  that  out.  And  he  must  have 
taken  something  there  which  caused  this — 
and  it  must  have  been  meant  for  you.  Oh, 
it  is  horrible,  horrilile,"  and  she  covered 
her  face  impulsively  with  her  hands  in  deep 
agitation.  "  I  saw  it  all  in  the  night,  I'm 
sure." 

*'  I  am  scarcely  a  person  of  sufficient  im- 
portance^ Miss  Grant,"  I  answered,  smiling 

again. 

" Did  he  take  anything  there?  Tell  me; 
I  will  know;  I  will  find  it  out.  I  know  he 
often  has  coffee  and  whisky  and  cigarettes 
whh  you,  and— oh,  Mr.  Ormesby,  please 

teil  me." 

"I  was  not  there.  Miss  Grant,  and  I 
don't  think  he  stayed  more  than  a  minute 

or  two." 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  me  a  kind- 
ness by  trying  to  hide  this  from  me  ?  " 

"I  Uiink  you  will  be  very  foolish  to  make 
a  mountain  of  a  mole-hitl." 


*•  Very  well,  perhaps  I  am  doing  that ;  " 
and  she  smiled,  to  my  great  relief,  as  if 
quite  reassured.  "One  does  make  such 
foolish  mistakes  in  excitement,  doesn't 
one  ?  I  must  try  not  to  worry  ;  it  would 
be  so  tdulish  to  do  that  when  there'.s 
nothing  to  worry  about,  wouldn't  it  ? " 
And  she  laughed  nervously.  It  was  such  a 
causeless  laugh,  and  was  so  unlike  her  to 
laugh  at  such  a  moment,  that  I  oimht  to 
havo  hfen  on  my  guard.  "  .\ur'. 
Constance  tells  me  Cyrus  is  better  this 
morning.    That's  good  news,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Dr.  Arbuthnot  doesn't  think  there  is 
any  danger  now,"  I  answered,  watching  her 
curiously  as  she  fidgeted  nervously  with 
her  handkerchief.  "  Will  you  excuse  me 
if  I  say  I  think  you  ought  to  see  him  about 
\ourself?  You  are  looking  anything  but 
well." 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me. 
I've  had  an  excellent  nigiii  n  resu" 

"Just  now  you  said  you  hadn't  slept." 

"Did  I?  What  a  nu-morv  you  have. 
I  sh;',ll  do  now — now  that  tlu  rc's  iiothiiig 
more  to  worry  about,  and  as  you're  sure  no 
harm  was  meant  to  Cyrus." 

"  I  shall  ask  Arbuthnot  to  see  you." 

"I  don't  see  that  my  health  concerns 
any  one  but  myself — and  certainly  not 
you." 

"Thafsnot  exactly  what  I  should  luve 
expected  you  to  say.  Miss  Grant ;  I  think 
everyone  about  the  White  House  Cares 

about  that." 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  a  person  of  such 
importance^"  she  said,  almost  flippantly, 
and  with  another  forced  smile;  "but  if 

that's  so,  I  must  take  care  of  myself ;  and, 
by  the  way,  there  is  one  thing  you  can  do 
for  me.  '  She  spoke  lightly  as  of  a  trifle, 
and  passing  me,  went  to  the  window  and 
pointed  out.  "  What  is  that  building  over 
there  ?  " 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment  at  such 
a  question,  and  to  liumour  her,  went  to  the 
window. 

"Do  you  mean  that  red  mosque?" 

"No,  <nnd  a  !)it  rlo'-^cr,  there,"  she  said, 
in  the  same  tone  of  l,ulf  banter,  and  before 
I  could  guess  lier  uitention,  she  turned  on 
mo,  my  face  being  full  in  the  ligh^  and  in 
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a  tone  of  concentnited  energy,  she  asked 
rapidly,  '*Now,  Mr.  Orroesby,  on  your 

hoiifnir  as  a  gt^ntlcman,  was  not  this  an 
attc'inpt  to  poison  you  ?  " 

The  svvirt  change  of  tone  and  manner 
and  the  fierce  directness  of  the  question 
and  look  caught  me  quite  tinprc-parcd,  and 
she  rt.u!  the  answer  in  my  looks  and 
bhinticnng  unrcaflincss  a(  vairth. 

"  I  think  you  tried  to.  lake  me  at  a  very 
unfair  disadvantage." 

You  need  not  fence  any  more ;  I  read 
the  answer  in  your  face.  Now,  perhaps 
you  will  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  ' 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  I  replied,  angry 
with  myself  for  having  been  caught  in  such 
a  way. 

"Do  you  mean  to  riHow  iliese  poisoners 
to  remain  in  the  house  so  that  they  may 
make  another  attempt? 

"I  do  not  say  there  has  been  one 
attempt  yet." 

"  Mr.  (">rm.::4iy,  wliy  won't  you  trust  me? 
Can  t  you,  or  won  t  you  ?" 

"  Of  cotirse  I  would  trust  you." 

"Would,  hut  don't,  is  that  it?  I  would 
have  trusted — but  there,  I  can't  force  you, 
of  course.  Very  well,  I  cannot  uri.^c  ynn 
more  than  I  have."'  The  reproach  in  her 
tone  was  hard  to  bear. 

"If  I  thought  there  was  anything  you 
ought  :n  kiutw,  I  should  tell  you,  of  course." 

"Ofcour.se,"  she  repeated,  with  a  shrug 
of  mortification  and  di.sappointmcnt.  "But 
I  am  a  woman,  and  so,  I  suppose,  not  to  be 
reckoned  able  to  help  you." 

"  I  shoultl  be  very  stupid  if  I  thought 
fuiy  such  thing,"  said  I. 

*'A$  if  I  don't  know  why  you  won't 
trust  me,"  she  answered  quickly.  "As  if 
it  wasn't  because  you  think  I  might  do 
something  indiscreet — something  lil<«^  that 
on  the  launch,  or  yesterday  wiili  that 
woman.  But  I  have  deserved  it,  and  now 
]KThaps  you'll  issue  your  orders  for  my 
l>ehaviour  and  conduct  to-day.  What  am 
1  to  do,  if  you  jilease,  Mr.  Ormcsby  ? '' 
she  cried  with  mock  humiUty.  "  I  suppose 
you  have  come  with  some  orders  for  me  ?  " 

"The  first  thin-  ;i[i;)t  ars  to  be  for  us  to 
quarrel,  although  I  don't  know  that  that 
will  help  us  very  far." 
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"And  having  quarrelled,  what  next?*' 
"  Make  it  up  and  resolve  not  to  do  such 

a  useless  thing  again.* 
"  And  then  ?  " 

"Just  keep  on  guard,  both  eyes  wide 
open,  as  I  str.:gested  last  night." 

"  And  if  I  promise  to  wait  patiently,  and 
show  you  I  can  really  keep  my  head  and 
not  hlunder,  as  you  have  taken  care  to  tell 
me  I  iiave  done  hitiierto,  will  you  tell  me 
everything?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  know  for  cer- 
tain the  moment  it  lirromrs  necessary  for 
you  to  know  it.    I  promise  that." 

"  It  is  not  much,  considering  my  im- 
patience and  anxiety.    But  you  iA»  think 
I  wish  to  help  you  ?  " 
"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Ah,  it's  only  my  capacity  and  discre- 
tion you  doubt,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  You  have  done  one  or  two  rash  things, 
and  have  niailc  mi'^takes."  She  smiled 
deprecatingly,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"You  are  frank,  at  any  rate." 
"This  is  a  very  difticult  business,  and 
it's  best  to  say  what  I  think.  I  hope  sin- 
r(  rt  Iv  you  won't  make  any  more."  I  spoke 
as  earnestly  as  I  felt. 

"You  mean  I  must  be  careful  to  keep 
my  temper  for  the  future — with  that  Greek 
woman,  for  instance  ? 

"I  did  not  i)ut  it  so,  but  we  have  an 
ugly  country  to  negotiate,  and  none  of  us 
can  be  too  cautious  for  a  while." 

"  You  make  me  feel  horribly  mean  and 
small,"  she  said,  ntt  fu!lv. 

"  1  wish  to  do  no  more  than  put  you  on 
your  guard." 

"And  you ?  You  will  be  careful ?  You 
are  in  the  worst  danger,  and  if  anything 
hnpjiened  to  you,  I  should— I .  mean,  just 
now,  when  Cyrus  is  ill,  it  would  be 
disastrous."  She  did  not  look  at  me,  and 
spoke  huniedly  and  rather  nervously,  as 
if  the  temporary  impnrtanre  of  my  safety 
was  something  that  ought  10  be  unpressed 
upon  me,  although  rather  a  delicate  ground 
to  touch  upon. 

"  I  have  had  a  lesson,  and  shall  not  foiget 
it,  I  assure  you." 

"And  we  are  quite  friends  again,  Mr. 
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Ormcsby?'*_    She  was  still  nervouis  I 

ihought. 

"VVc  can  never  bo  anything  else,  Miss 
Grant— especially  if  you  will  leave  the  de- 
velopment of  things  to  me  for  a  time," 

"As  if  I  did  not  trust  you — whatever  I 
said,  and  although  you  won't  trust  me ; " 
and  with  that  I  went  away  to  resume  my 
work  of  investigation. 

I  was  glad  to  feel  that  Enid  trusted  me, 
and  I  taught  myself  more  than  once  re- 
calling little  incidents  of  the  conversation ; 
her  looks  and  expression  and  chance 
gestures,  many  of  which  pleased,  even 
while  they  puzzled  me.  And  at  times  I 
was  half  sorry  I  had  not  told  her  every 
thing  at  once,  and  enlisted  her  woman  s  wit 
in  the  work  of  enquiry.  It  might  have 
been  much  better  if  I  had;  but  I  was 
really  afraid  lest  she  should  do  snmothinp 
indiscreet.  l!ut  we  all  niakt-  bad  blunders 
at  times ;  and  I  think  I  did  then. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  OKDKAt.  IIV  SUGAR 

MY  hands  were  very  full  of  work  tlut 
day,  as  may  be  imagined,  and  the 

detail  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
step  of  mnlving  myself  the  one  medium 
of  communication  between  the  house  and 
the  world  outside.  A  large  catch  of  trivi- 
alities  were  swept  into  the  net  thus  spread, 
but  only  one  or  two  of  them  were  of  any 
Cf in jtienre.  A  'I  uik,  wiio  gave  no  name, 
called  for  Kopriii,  and  a  woman  brought  a 
letter  for  Mademoiselle  Patras.  The  man 
I  immediately  had  shadotvei  I  1 1\  c  ine  of  my 
spies,  anrl  the  letter  T  put  n-^iile,  determined 
to  tteliver  it  with  my  own  hands.  In  the 
meantime  Dr.  x\rbuthnot  saw  Grant  twice, 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the 
result  was  not  satisfactory.  After  the 
morning  \'isit  he  enjoined  absolutt?  quiet, 
refusing  to  allow  anyone  but  Mrs.  Wellin^.s 
and  the  nurses  to  sec  the  patient;  and  when 
he  came  to  me  in  the  afternoon  he  admitted 
that  he  was  uneasy. 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  him  at  all,"  he 
said,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  *'  I  can't 
understand  it.  He  ought  to  have  thrown 
off  all  the  effect  by  this  time  and  be  well 


on  the  up  j;rade  :  but  he  is  woTse  this  after- 
mxm,  if  an\  thing." 

I  wish  to  see  him  as  soon  as  practicable, 
doctor;  there  are  fifty  things  to  be  discussed 
and  settled,  and  all  important." 

"  My  dear  sir,  it's  out  of  the  question  to- 
day, absolutely.  Indeed  I  have  been 
thinking.  I  should  like  a  consultation. 
There's  something  wrong  that  there 
oughtn't  to  be.  He  has  a  lot  of  pain  he 
outjhtii't  to  have ;  he  can't  take  even  the 
light  food,  can't  retain  anything — a  pre- 
posterous state  for  a  man  of  his  strength 
A  gastric  condition  thai  worries  me." 

"  By  all  means  call  in  anyone  you  think 
of.  I  needn't  tell  yon  his  life  is  a  verv 
precious  one ;  and  if  there's  anyone  in 
Europe  you  think  should  see  him,  we'll 
wire  at  once."  His  manner  alarmed  me. 
"  You've  car/e  blanche,  of  course." 

"  1  here's  no  one  here,"  ho  replied,  with 
airy  criticism  of  his  local  niedical  col- 
leagues; "but  if  Vienna  were  nearer,  I 
should  like  old  Elxrrhardt  to  see  him.  Not 
that  I  believe  in  the  German  school  of 
treatment  as  a  rule,  but  Ebcrhardt  dot^s 
know  a  good  deal  about  poisons.  Hc  d 
come  for  me." 

"  We'll  wire  for  him,"  I  answered,  and 
we  drew  up  the  telegram  there  and  then 
and  the  doctor  said  he  would  send  it  off. 
'*In  the  meantime,  is  no  one  to  see 
Grant?  "I  asked. 

"  No  one,  of  course.  If  he  asks  for 
NTademotselle  I*atrns,  send  over  for  me,aud 
i  ll  see  about  it.    l  iu  very  anxious.". 

The  news  was  very  grave,  and  disturbed 
me  profoundly,  plunging  us  back  into  a 
m"st  of  dmiht  just  when  I  thought  we  were 
beginning  to  feel  a  way  out.  Why  should 
there  be  this  setback  in  Grants  progress? 
It  was  not  possible  that  anything  given  to 
him  since  the  attack  could  have  been  tam* 
pered  with.  Mrs.  Wellinp-^  and  the  nurses 
in  attendance  were  beyond  suspicion  :  and 
Enid  herself  had  so  arranged  that  noiiiing 
for  the  sick  room  should  pass  through  any 
but  absolutely  trusted  hands.  In  such  a 
case  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  cither  in 
Dr.  Arbuthnot's  treatment — an  improba- 
bility to  be  scouted^or  in  some  conditions 
already  existing  in  Grant  himself.  Could 
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he  have  been  the  victim  of  any  attempt 

previous  to  that  of  the  night  before  ? 

Did  Haid^e  know  anythini;  ?  Could  this 
infernal  business  have  been  in  progress 
before  our  suspicions  were  thus  roughly 
roused?  It  was  possible,  of  course:  any- 
thing was  possible  in  this  land  of  intrigue 
and  treachery,  where  cases  of  slow  poisoning 
were  anything  but  unknown. 

But  then,  why  should  they  wish  to  poison 
Grant  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
seeking  his  hcli)  and  hoping  to  use  his 
money  and  intiuence  ?  I  he  thing  was  in- 
consistent I  had  probably  got  the  idea 
of  poison  on  my  brain^  I  told  myself,  and 
was  frightening  ni\>Llf  with  a  bogey.  I 
began  to  feel  as  it  I  was  letting  my  wits 
get  out  of  hand,  and  making  a  fool  of 
myself  in  consequence. 

If  anything  was  clear  at  all,  it  was  that 
Grant's  life  was  as  precious  as  any  life  could 
bo  tf)  Maraboukh  and  the  whdle  gan-^  of 
conspirators;  and  so  I  was  tossed  back  mto 
the  surf  of  distracting  thoughts  and  baflted 
speculation. 

While  I  was  pondering  this  there  flashed 
back  into  my  thoughts  the  strange  impres- 
sion which  Maraboukh 's  conduct  had  pro- 
duced at  that  point  of  our  interview  when 
tiic  money  needed  for  paying  the  troops 
had  tjixn  mentioned.  That  suggestion  of 
st»me  belated  unavailing  regret  with  which 
he  had  declared  it  too  late  for  Grant  to  find 
the  money.  Could  that  feeling  have  any 
connection  with  this  horrible  development  ? 
Could  hi-  haN  i!  known  that  aln  ady  tlic  work 
he  had  planned  had  been  done  by  his  spies 
in  the  White  House.  The  thought  fright- 
ened me  intensely. 

The  truth  was  the  thing  was  altogether 
beyond  me  ;  it  was  ton  liig  for  me  to 
handle,  and  the  mystery  too  great  for  my 
wit  to  solve.  And  yet  there  was  no  one 
whom  I  could  consult.  I  could  not  open 
my  mouth  to  a  soul  without  a  gross  breach 
of  faith  to  the  sick  man  ;  and  while  he  lav 
ill,  ail  I  could  do  was  to  go  blundering 
along  in  my  own  way.  Had  he  been  well, 
his  own  vigorous  clear-headed  self,  he 
would  have  solved  tin  wliolr  problem 
readily  enough ;  but  wiiimut  hmi,  I  was 
like  a  rudderless  ship,  drifting  any  way 


and  all  ways  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and 

waves. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  depressing 
uncertainly,  and  was  debating  whether  I 
ought  not  to  take  the  drastic  course  of 
bundling  Haidte  Fatras  and  her  two  spies 
of  servants  out  of  the  house,  when  Stuart 
came  in  to  say  that  Mademoiselle  Patras 
wjshed  to  sec  me  at  once. 

^Good  evening,  mademoiselle"  I  said, 
and  then  ordered  Stuart  to  light  the  lamps, 
the  dark  ha\ing  falU-n  during  my  medita- 
tions. While  he  was  lighting  them,  she  sat 
without  saying  a  word. 

"You  will  know  why  I  am  here,  Mr. 
Ormesby,"  sbe  said  the  moment  he  had 
withdrawn,  and  her  voice  was  a  sufficient 
indication  that  she  was  angry. 

There  might  be  several  reastms,  n»de- 
mcHselle." 

**I  wi.sh  to  know  why  you  dare  to  keep 
me  and  my  servants  prisoners  in  the 
liouse  ?  " 

"Prisoneis?  How  do  you  mean?* 
"  You  have  presumed  to  give  orders  that 

no  one  is  to  leave  or  enter  the  house  with- 
out permission  from — you."  She  spoke 
with  a  fine  contempt  and  scorn. 

"There  can  be  no  objection  whatever 
to  your  leaving  the  house  when  you  wish. 
Von  are  not  a  prisoner  in  any  sense." 

"  \i  l  the  servant  refused  to  allow  me  to 
jxiss  with  my  servant  just  now." 

"  McPherson  is  a  Scotchman  and  an  old 
soldier,  and  thus  apt  to  interpret  his  orders 
very  literally." 

"  Then  he  is  wrong,  and  wc  arc  free  to 
go?" 

"  1  shall  be  happy  to  go  to  him  now  and 

explain  that  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  the 

door  is  to  be  open." 

"  And  my  servants  ?  " 

"  None  of  our  servants  are  excluded  from 
the  order;  and  to  make  any  exceptions  in 
the  c  ase  of  yours  might  lead  to  trouble. 
Vou  will  see  that,  I  am  '-lire,"  T  said  blandly. 

*'  1  see  only  the  insult  in  liiis,  sir,"  she 
answered,  blazing  up. 

"  I  think  you  misunderstand  the  j)ositi(Ma, 
mademoiselle.  My  object,  as  Mel'herson 
should  have  explained  to  you,  is  to  secure 
that  the  house  shall  be  kept  perfectly  quid 
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while  Mr.  Grant  is  so  ill;  and  for  this  end 
all  coming  and  going  has  been  stoyTp(?d." 

"  That  is  all  hypocrisy :  nulhmg  else. 
You  have  aimed  this  blow  at  and  at  me 
only ;  and  it  is  only  following  up  the  das- 
tardly charge  made  a^^inst  me  yesterday 
by  Miss  Grant." 

*'  Pardon  me,  it  has  no  conneciiun  wliat- 
ever  with  that  charge.  I  myself  have  told 
Miss  Grant  her  statement  was  absolutely 
without  any  foundation.  I  have  proofs  of 
that." 

"  Proofs  ? "  she  asked  quickly  with  a 
start  Or  do  )'OU  say  that  only  to  try  and 
blind  my  e\es  ?   I  do  not  believe  you." 

"As  you  please,  tnademrMselle " ;  and 
then  we  sat  for,  perhaps,  a  minute  iu  silence, 
until  she  asked  angrily: 

"  What  are  jrour  proofs,  pray  ?  ^Vhat  do 
you  ])retcnd  now  was  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Grant  s  illness  ?" 

"  As  you  do  not  believe  me,  it  will  save 
time  if  I  do  not  say  any  niore,"  I  answered; 
not  that  I  intended  the  interview  to  end 
there, 

"I  did  not  mean  t'hat.  Oh,  Mr. 
Ormesby,  why  do  you  play  with  words 
when  you  know  I  am  almost  beside  myself? 
Why  will  you  always  misunderstand  me  ? 
Why  insist  on  being  my  enemy  ?  Of 
course  it  is  your  doing  that  I  am  kept  from 
seeing  Mr.  Grant." 

my^lf  am  not  allowed  to  see  him, 
mademoiselle.  He  is  too  ill.  The  matter 
is  now  entirely  in  Dr.  Arbtithnot's  hands." 

"Is  that  true?  1  mean,  is  he  really  so 
ill?  Oh,  it  will  kill  mel"  she  aied  dis- 
tractedly. 

"You  will  best  understand  the  gravity 
when  I  tcU  you  that  we  have  today 
telegraphed  to  the  great  Vienna  specialist, 
Dr.  Eberhardt,  to  come  here  at  once." 
At  this  she  caught  her  breath  and  stared 
open-mouthed  at  me,  her  face  drawn  in 
agitation  and  distress,  and  leaning  forward, 
asked  m  a  low  tense  tone : 

"  Is  he  really  in  such  danger  ?" 

"There  18^  I  fear,  no  doubt  of  it, 
mademoiselle."  At  this  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  sank  b.irk  ii^.  l.t  r  <  l^air.  and  j)ut 
her  hands  to  her  la*  e,  and  i  hoard  her 
moan  under  her  breath  in  her  own  tongue : 


"  Oh,  God,  if  he  should  die,  if  he  should 
die!"  followed  by  a  long  shuddering  sigh 
of  agony,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see, 
not  to  feel  indeed,  that  this  agony  was  no 
pretence.  I'he  pause  that  followed  was 
very  painful. 

"But  he  was  so  much  better?"  she  said 
presently,  as  if  trying  to  find  reason  to  ease 
her  sorrow  and  doubt  my  statement. 

"I  know  no  more  than  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
tells  me;  and,  Hke  you,  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  myself  tliat  he  exaggerated  the 
danger.    It  is  terrible  news  for  us  oil." 

**  I  can't  believe  it ;  I  won't  believe  it,** 
she  cried  wildly.  "  Why,  up  to  the 
moir.cnt  of  his  being  taken  like  this,  he 
was  so  strong,  so  well.  Oh,  Mr.  Ormesby, 
give  me  some  crumb  of  comfort,  some  ray 
of  light  and  hope.  You  would,  if  you 
knew  what  it  meant  to  me."  And  when  I 
was  silent,  for  I  could  give  no  satisf'  in™ 
reply,  she  threw  up  her  arms  and  pressed 
her  clenched  hands  to  her  face  like  one  in 
a  frenzy  of  despair.  And  another  embar- 
rassing and  painful  pause  followed  until 
she  l  ad  collected  some  measure  of  self- 
control. 

"  And  can  I  do  nothing  ?  Cannot  some- 
thing, some  little  tiling  be  given  me  to  do 
to  help  him  ?  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  any- 
thing, anything,  anything,  rathtT  th.^n  sit 
with  empty,  idle  hands,  parted  fruai  iiim  : 
waiting,  fearing  thinking,  thinking — oh 
God,  ever  thinking — and  doing  nothing. 
May  I  not  even  share  the  watciiing  ? 
Who  can  watch  and  nurse  and  lend  like 
one  whose  heart  and  hands  are  inspired 
by  love?  Mr.  Ormesby,  you  have  power 
to  do  this  for  me.  Pmy,  pray  let  me  be 
with  hiivi." 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  do  nothing,  it  is 
entirely  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  hands,"  I  was 
sorry  for  her ;  I  could  not  help  it,  as  I  saw 
her  bitter  suffering.  "  I  cannot  interfere  : 
and  indeed  1  have  not  the  power  to  do 
so." 

*'But  you  know  that  Mr.  Grant  would 
have  me  with  him.   If  you  had  seen  last 

night  how  he  greeted  me,  how  his  face 
lighted,  and  the  smile  he  gave  .is  our  h.inds 
touched.  Uh  do,  do  helj)  me-  help  us  to 
be  together.   It  is  such  happiness  for  him ! 
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Think  of  that  and  of  him,  even  if  yott  are 
dead  to  my  feelings." 

"If  Dr.  Arbuihnot— "  I  began,  but 
she  cut  me  short 

"  He  win  not,  he  will  not.  He  has  been 
set  against  mo.  I  urged  liiin  last  night  to 
let  ine  rcm.iin  and  share  the  watch.  I 
prayed  him ;  but  he  would  not :  he  turned 
me  away  on  the  pretence  that  my  presence 
caused  excitement.  You  are  all  against 
me,  all,  all:  now  he  is  ill  and  hcliikss,  I 
have  not  a  friend  in  the  house  ;  "  and  once 
more  her  agitation  overcame  her. 

"  But  if  I  may  not  go  near  him,  can  you 
not  suggest  some  other  way  in  which  I  can 
be  doing  something  to  help  him  '  I  am 
not  like  other  women.  I  cannot  sit  down 
aitd  do  nothing." 

**  I  think  that  this  is  possible,"  I  answered 

slowly. 

"  Tell  me,  and  I  wilt  (!n  it.  I  will  do  if. 
readily.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is 
doing  all  he  should  ?  Who  is  this  specialist 
you  spoke     this  Dr.  Eberhardt  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  could  help  me,  and,  help- 
ing me,  help  Grant  at  the  same  time,  of 
course ;  but  you  must  be  prepared  to  hear 
unpleasant  things." 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me  quickly.  Compared 
witli  what  you  have  already  told  me,  what 
can  matter?"  she  said  exritedlv. 

*'  Vou  can  probably  help  to  throw  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  illness.'' 

**\\hat  do  you  mean?"  she  cried,  her 
face  a!:g!)t,  intent  and  eager. 

**  Dr.  Kberhardt  is  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  poisons,  madLiuoiscilu,  and 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  anxious  to  have  hisopinion 
on  that  account" 

"Vou  arc  mad,  .Mr.  Ornicsby.  Miss 
Grant  has  infected  you.  .Mr,  Grant  is  not 
suHering  from  poison.  If  you  think  that, 
and  the  doctors  think  it  tot^  you  are  all 
blind  and  you  will  kill  him." 

*'  It  is  the  tlfirtor's  opinion,  not  mine 
only  ;  and — it  is  true.    I  know  it." 

"  Put  that  delusion  aside.  It  is  a  mere 
cobweb  that  must  be  brushed  away.  SMy, 
listen,"  she  saiil,  a-s  I  was  about  to  reply. 
"Who  would  take  his  life  do  you  thinks* 
Would  I  ?  Do  you  think  my  love  for  him  is 
the  love  of  a  vampire  seeking  his  blood  ?  If 


not  I,  who  in  this  house :  nay,  who  in  all 
Constantinople  ?  Has  he  not  just  joined 
us  and  become  one  of  us  ?  Was  not  his 
help  eagerly  sought,  was  it  not  as  eagerly 
welcomed?  You  were  present  yesterday, 
only  yesterday,  within  a  few  hours  of  tliis 
illness,  with  the  I'asha  when  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  ?  You  heard  what  parsed  ; 
you  know  the  help  he  promised  to  give. 
Do  you  think  the  Pasha  so  blind  and  so 
foolt'^h  as  not  to  see  tliat  of  all.  N!r.  Grant 
is  the  one  whose  life  is  the  most  precious  ?  " 

"  Nevertheless  " 

Wait,  I  will  tell  you  more,  which  should 
not  pass  my  lips  heid  not  a  crisis  like  this 
ef»me  upon  us.  But  you  must  know  it 
now.  The  chief  reason  of  my  coming  here 
was  that  I  might  persuade  Mr.  Grant  to 
join  us;  and  it  was  done  at  the  Pasha's 
wish  and  instigation.  He  is  necessary  to 
our  success  -and  should  we  thus  .sacrifice 
his  life  ?  Why  there  is  no  one  whom  we 
would  one  and  all  more  carefully  guard 
and  protect  You  are  mad  xihea  you  talk 
of  poi.son." 

"  Then  you  will  help  to  prove  I  am 
wrong  ?  " 

•*  I  will  do  anything  you  wia^" 

"Will  you  tell  me,  then,  piecisely  who 
is  this  man  in  your  service,  Koprili,  and 
the  woman,  Leiia  ?  " 

"  They  are  my  ser\'ants,  nothing  more — 
except  that  th^  both  know  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  are  ardent  workers  in  the 
cause." 

"  How  long  has  Koprili  been  in  your 

service  ?  " 

'*Some  months,  and  a  faithful,  con- 
fidential, reliable  servant  he  has  been." 

"  Did  l)e  come  to  you  on  the  Pasha's 
recommendation  ?" 

"No:  cert;unly  not;  but  llie  Pasha 
knows  his  whole  life  and,  when  he  found 
him  in  my  service,  told  me  all  about  him. 
Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  It   is  not   necessary  yet     And  the 
woman,  Lelia?" 

"  1  can  vouch  for  her  in  the  same  way. 
They  would  both  give  their  lives  for  me. 
T  don't  understand  your  questions;  they 
mean  nothing  to  me." 

"  If  I  tell  you  that  ray  friend  Grant  was 
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poisoned  by  your  aeivant  KopriH*  what 

would  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  hai  you  are  mad,  as  I  have  said  before. 
Oh,  it  is  impossible." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  I  will  prove 

it  to  you." 

*'  Vnu  cannot,"  she  cried  increduionsly 
and  disdainfully.  "  I  will  answer  for  him 
as  for  myself." 

I  rang  my  bell  and  summoned  my  set- 
viint. 

"  Stuart,  tell  mademoiseUe's  servant,  the 
Turk,  Koprili,  that  l\is  mistress  is  here,  and 
has  asked  for  his  permit  to  leave  the  house, 
and  that  he  is  to  come  here  for  it.  Do  not 
leave  him  until  you  reach  the  room  ;  and 
when  he  is  hi  re,  place  the  woman,  I.elia, 
under  lock  and  key,  and  then  return  to  be 
within  call  should  I  need  you.  And,  stay, 
you  had  better  have  a  couple  more  with 
you  Mr.  Grants  man,  Dennison,  for  one, 
and  Millward." 

Wliat  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Ormesby  ?  " 
asked  the  Greek  when  he  had  gpne. 

It  means  that  I  am  going  to  prove  my 
words  to  y()u,  and  that,  when  I  have  dune 
so,  your  ser\'ants  will  have  to  remain  for  a 
time,  at  least,  in  safe  keeping.' 

**  It  is  almost  infamous,"  she  said,  indig- 
nantly. 

"One  thing  more,  mademoiselle;  I  must 
ask  you  to  he  merely  a  witness  of  what 
passes."  Witlj  that  I  got  out  the  lumps  of 
sugar  which  the  doctor  had  given  me,  and 
kept  them  in  readiness,  and  we  waited 
withrmt  speakiiig  until  Stuart  returned  with 
Koprili. 

He  came  without  a  suspicion  of  what 
was  in  stcne  for  him,  as  I  had  intended  by 

the  form  of  my  message ;  and  as  he  entered 
he  "-alaanied  to  his  mistress  and  tlien  to  me. 

"  Stand  there,  Koprili,  will  you  ? "  I 
said  in  Turkish,  putting  him  so  that  the 
light  of  one  of  the  lamps  was  full  on  his 
face.  He  was  a  man  of  about  my  own  age 
and  height,  and,  except  that  his  com  [flexion 
was  brorued,  the  cast  of  his  features  was 
European,  and  he  had  unusuall)-  tight  eyes 
for  an  Ottoman.  They  were  fixed  on  me 
now  with  a  light  of  expectulidn,  but  not  of 
fear  or  stispic  ion;  and  of  the  two  Of  US 
I  think  1  was  the  mure  nervous. 


"Your  mistress  has  told  me  you  wish  a 

permit  ?  "  I  said. 

"  1  hat  is  so,  your  Excellency,"  he  an- 
answered,  salaaming. 

Where  do  you  wish  to  go?" 

"  To  do  the  commands  of  my  mistress 
and  then  to  return." 

*'  Wliat  are  they  ?** 

"  May  the  light  of  your  Excellency's  fife 
ever  bum  strongly,  they  were  but  to  pur- 
chise  some  few  trifling  things  in  the 

Jtozaar." 

"That  is  all?" 
By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  that  was 

all" 

"  Before  giving  you  the  permit  I  have  a 
(juestion.  Y011  rame  to  t!iis  room  yes- 
terday ;  what  did  you  want  me  for?" 

He  smiled  and  spread  out  his  hands  to 
cover  the  start,  which  the  question  pro- 
voked. 

"Some  one  has  misled  your  noble  Ex- 
cellency, wht»se  justice  is  known  to  all.  It 
is  not  for  me,  who  am  but  as  a  dog  in  your 
Excellency's  sight,  to  question  your  words. 
But  as  Allah  is  my  judge,  I  was  not  here." 

"  Vou  art,-  K  ing  to  me,  Koprili,"  I  said, 
slowly,  "  and  iliat  makes  me  think  there 
was  some  reason  in  your  coming  which 
you  would  hide  from  me  and  from  your 
mistres.s.  She  wislies  you  to  tell  the  truth. 
Now,  why  were  you  here?" 

There  was  an  instant's  pause  before  he 
answered,  during  which  he  shot  a  quick 
furtive  glance  at  the  Cir. 

"  By  the  tonih  of  the  I'rupiict,  your 
Excellency  has  been  misled.  1  was  not 
here." 

"  Say  so^  if  you  were,  Koprili,"  said  the 

Greek. 

".My  words  arc  words  of  truth,  madame," 
he  declared,  with  an  elaborate  gesture  and 
profound  saJaam.  "By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,  I  swear  it"  He  was  a  good  liar, 
and  had  I  not  known,  he  would  have  im- 
pressed me. 

"Then  we'll  go  a  step  farther,"  I  said, 
slowly.  "You  were  here  not  once  only, 
but  twice,  Koprili ;  once  before  Mr.  Grant 
came  here,  and  once  afterwards.  Nor  is 
that  .tl!;  when  you  left  the  second  time  vou 
left  something  behind  you,"  and  I  picked 
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up  the  little  parkct  and  began  to  undo  it. 
I  caught  ilie  gicain  ol  liis  eyes  as  llicy 
festened  upon  it  for  a  moment,  but  he 
covered  them  quicMy  and  drooped  the 
lids  over  tiicin. 

"I  am  liut  a  tiling  in  your  Exrellrnry's 
hands ;  but,  us  I  live,  i  know  nothing  of 
vrhat  you  say." 

"You  are  still  lying,  Koprili,"  I  said, 
sternly.  "But  you  wll]  have  to  tell 
truth."  Again  as  I  jiaused  and  seemed  to 
glance  down  at  the  twisted  paper  in  my 
bands,  I  caught  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  as  he 
stared  at  it  Your  Turk  is  intensely  curious, 
and  he  was  just  on  fire  to  know  what  I 
was  tuigering.  Intentionally  I  jxxused,  and 
then  looking  up  swiftly  let  liim  see  that  I 
bad  intercepted  his  glance.  But  he  crossed 
his  hands  on  his  breast  and  bowed  his 
head,  as  thou^  he  were  a  martyr,  ready 
for  torture. 

Mademoiselle  Patras  herself  was  scarcely 
less  curious  than  the  surly  scoundrel  in 
front  of  me, 

'*\Vhen  yon  came  in  the  first  time  my 
servant  had  just  placed  my  coffee  ready  for 
me — ^for  me,  Mademoiselle^  you  notice," 
t  facoke  off  to  say  to  her.  *'  And  you 
brought  with  you  some  sugar,"  I  paused 
and  glanced  at  him  to  emphasise  this,  but 
he  made  no  sign  ;  "  some  sugar  which  you 
substituted  for  that  which  Stuart  had  placed 
with  the  coiTee."  He  looked  up  now  and 
made  a  gesture  of  complete  denial  and 
ignorance  of  the  whole  thinj».  *'  \Vhen  you 
came  tiie  second  tmie,  you  liad  more  to  do 
and  were  ddng  it  when  you  were  inter- 
rupted. Vou  then  seized  the  sugar  you  had 
brought  before,  and  put  nut  iIi  -  light, 
because  you  difhi't  wish  to  he  fouml  in  tlic 
room.  In  liie  darkness,  you  ovcriutneU 
the  little  table  on  which  the  coffee  stood, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  escaping  fron)  the 
room  you  " — I  paused  again,  took  out  the 
two  lumps  of  sugar— "you  dropped  these, 
Koprili  "  ;  and  I  held  them  up. 

My  lengthy  descri|>tion  of  his  acts  had 
given  him  time  to  think  and  he  allowed  no 
sign  of  confusion  or  astonishment  to  escape 
him. 


"  \'our  l^xcelimcy  is  of  the  ji'.^^t  of  the 
earth  and  would  blame  no  man,  not 
even  a  servant,  causelessly.  Someone 
1  as,  I  repeat,  misled  you  and  lied  about 
Koprili  to  you.  I  repeat  I  know  nothing 
of  this:  I  swear  it  by  the  tomb  of  my 
lathers." 

**I  quite  thought  you  would,"  I  said 

calmly ;  •*  but  you  Aie  lying,  Koprili,  and  I 
know  that  as  well  as  you."  'I'hen  I  clianged 
and  spoke  with  all  the  sternness  I  could 
put  into  my  maioner. 

"Now,  I  am  going  to  Im'C  the  truth: 
you  have  solvit  to  take  my  Hfe^  and  I 
give  yon  a  chance  to  prove  your  inno- 
cence if  you  can.  This  is  part  of  the 
sugar  you  placed  here  hst  night — you  will 
know  the  scent  of  it  and  why  ifs  there 
— }ou  shall  swallow  that  sugar  to  prove  it 
is  liarndcss  or  I'll  put  you  to  the  torture  to 
drag  the  trutli  from  you.  Quick,  decide," 
and  I  set  it  within  his  reach. 

The  tight  was  full  on  his  face  as  I  stared 
into  it  fixedly,  and  the  blood  rushed  from 
it  as  he  looked  at  the  two  small  lumps  as 
though  tliey.  were  things  accursed.  The 
sw<eat  came  out  on  his  forehead,  his  hands 
were  clenched  and  unclendaed  jn  turn,  and 
his  features  began  to  work  convulsively. 
He  tried  to  speak  but  his  lips  were  dry  and 
refused  to  obey  his  wilL  He  stood  half 
paralysed,  speechless  with  the  fear  of  death 
in  his  staring  eyes.  A  ghastly  sight  he 
made. 

"Come,  quick,  decide,"  I  thundered  out. 
"  That  or  the  truth,  or  the  torture." 

His  panic  ^vas  hdghtencd  by  my  tone, 
and  he  started  and  stretched  out  a  hand 
hesitatingly,  half-way,  to  lake  what  he 
believed  -.vas  the  tleadly  poison,  bnt  drew  it 
back  again  siiuddcring,  with  a  quick  con- 
vulsive movement,  while  hU  breath  came 
fast  and  thick  from  his  labouring  chest. 
Again  he  tried  to  ner\e  himself ;  and  again 
he  failed  :  and  then,  with  a  wild  cry  of 
desi)air,  he  seized  one  of  the  two  white 
lumps  and  hurled  it  from  him  as  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  begged  for  merry. 

The  ordeal  had  answered :  I  was  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  him. 
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UNDER  THE  DOME  OF  THE  PALAIS 

MAZARIN 

The  French  Academy 
By  M.  T.  BEAUGEARD-DURAND 


ON  the  4th  of  last  month,  Edniond 
Rostand  was  the  hero  of  the  day  in 
Paris.  Fair  ladies  of  society,  celebrities  of 
the  stage,  churcii  dignitaries,  authors  and 
playwrights,  the  (Itle,  in  fact,  of  intellectual 
and  aristocratic  France,  had  assembled 
under  the  dome  of  the  Palais  Mazarin  to 
witness  the  reception  of  the  poet  of  Cyrano 
de  Ber<^erac  in  the  French  Academy.  It 
was  truly  a  Rostand  day.  To  the  young 
dramatist,  who  had  just  celebrated  his 
ihirty-fifih  birthday,  the  Divine  Sarah,  on 
the  s:ime  evening,  paid  the  graceful  com- 
pliment of  performing  F Aiglon  at  her  own 
theatre,  while  Cocjuelin  impersonated 
Cyrano  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  and  M. 


Jules  Clareiie  gave  a  special  matinee  of  Les 
Komiinesques  at  the  Comddie  Fran^aise. 

How  the  last-named  work  came  ever  to 
be  produced  is  worth  relating.  M.  de 
Feraudy,  the  well-known  actor,  brought  one 
morning  to  the  matiager  of  the  Comedie 
Frani^aisc  a  one-act  play,  bearing  the  then 
unknown  signature  of  Edmond  Rostand. 
M.  Jules  Claretie  read  the  manuscript  with 
growing  delight  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
expressed  the  wish  of  having  the  play 
staged  at  no  distant  date.  U\i/>ing  J'ierie 
and  Lau^^/ihig  Pic/ rot  (such  was  the  title 
of  the  little  masterpiece)  had,  however, 
according  to  the  usual  rule  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Comite  de  Lecture.    Apparently  they 
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did  not  share  M.  Jules  Claretic's  enthu- 
siasm, and  rejected  the  delightful  poetical 
fancy  showing  light-hearted  Colombina 
indifferent  alike  to  the  woes  of  Pierre  and 
the  gay  ditties  of  Pierrot. 

"They  say  there  are  too  many  Pierrots 
on  the  stage  at  the  present  moment," 
explained  the  genial  manager  of  the 
Comedie  Fran<;aise  to  the  young  author, 
"  but  bring  me  another  play  and  1  feel 
certain  it  will  be  accepted." 


curious  to  note  that  whatever  titles  an 
Academician  may  possess,  he  must  always 
be  addressed  as  "  Monsieur "  by  his  col- 
leagues. Only  two  exceptions  to  this  ruie 
are  known  :  Cardinal  Dubois  and  Cardinal 
de  l-"leury  retained  the  privilege  of  being 
called  "  .Monseigneur,"  even  at  the  Palais 
Ma/arin. 

An  address  to  the  Immortals  has  ever 
proved  to  be  a  trjing  ordeal. 

"  I  have  delivered  many  speeches  in  my 
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Edmond  Rostand  then  set  to  work  again 
and  wrote  Les  Komanesques,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  achieved  a  triumphant 
career  in  France,  and  not  long  ago  was  pro- 
duced in  Ix)ndon  and  New  York,  under  the 
title  of  The  Faniasticks. 

On  taking  his  place  among  the  Im- 
mortals, the  author  of  Cyrano  dc  Her^erac 
was  eulogised  by  Viscount  Melchior  de 
Vogue,  whose  remarkable  works  on  Pales- 
tine and  .Syria  have  earned  for  him  the 
rather  grandilotjuent  surname  of  the  "  Cha- 
teaubriand of  the  Third  Republic."    It  is 


life,"  confessed  once  the  veteran  statesman 
Thiers  to  the  dramatist  Victorien  Sardou, 
"but  I  never  felt  more  nervous  than  on 
the  day  I  had  to  speak  at  the  Academy,  on 
my  reception." 

Another  well-known  minister,  the  Due 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  used  to  say :  "  When 
addressing  a  political  assembly  I  am  not 
apprehensive  in  the  le;ist ;  I  know  then  I 
have  to  show  a  comlxitive  spirit  and  I  show 
it ;  but  here,  in  the  Academy,  I  realise  that 
ever)'  word  I  utter  will  be  weighed  and 
criticised." 
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The  "  stage-fright "  experienced  by 
Academicians,  old  and  new,  is  not  hard  to 
understand.  The  reception  of  an  Immortal 


THE  PALAIS  DE  L'INSTITUT  AND  PONT  DES  ARTS. 


is  an  event  of  almost  unique  interest ;  a 
social  function  which  cannot  be  witnessed 
in  any  other  capital  in  the  world  but  the 
*'  Ville  Lumiere."  What  impression  will 
the  new  member  make 
on  the  refined,  elegant, 
and  by  no  means  un- 
critical audience  ?  The 
feminine  element  won- 
ders how  he  will  look 
in  the  old-fashioned 
costume  enibrf)idered 
with  green  olive 
branches,  while  the  men 
sjjeculate  on  the  subject 
and  style  of  the  dis- 
course he  is  about  to 
deliver. 

But  the  long  ex- 
pected moment  ap- 
j)roachcs.  The  voice 
of  a  military  officer  is 
heard  above  the  hum 
of  conversation.  The 
troops  present  arms, 
and  the  new  Immortal  makes  his  appearance, 
accompanied  by  the  Director  and  the 
(Chancellor  of  the  .Academy,  and  his 
;ij>»»nsors,  two  brother  Academicians.  The 
usual  orations  are    then    delivered,  and 


win  applause  according  to  the  wit  or  elo. 
quence  displayed  by  the  respective  speakers. 
On  two  occasions  only  did  the  Immortals 
cast  aside  their  tradi- 
tional  polished  style 
of  speech  and  grow 
vehement    while  ad- 
dressing   their  col- 
leagues.     The  first 
occasion    was  when 
Count  de  Montalem- 
bert  took  his  seat  in 
the    Academy,  soon 
after  Louis  XajHjleon's 
famous    coup  (TlUtit. 
The  dictator  had  sent 
to  exile  three  of  the 
most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute : 
Victor  Hugo,  Thiers, 
and     de  Remusat. 
Regardless  of  all  risk, 
('ount   de   Montalembert   spoke   in  un- 
measured language  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
policy.    For  one  reason  or   another  the 
fearless  Academician  escaped  the  usual 
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consequences  of  such  frankness,  but  his 
speech,  when  printed  in  the  Official 
Gazette,  had  been  consitlerably  curtailed. 

Again,  at  the  reception  of  Father 
Lacordaire,    the    celebrated  Dominican 
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prearh*"^  ^^.  Gui/nt,  who  belonged  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  atid  to  whtmi  had  beeti 
allotted  the  task  of  replying  to  tlie  new 
member's  address,  spoke  as  follows : 

"What  would  lia\(  l.appened  ifyou  and 
I  had  met  six  lumdred  years  ago,  and  were 
both  called  u])<)ii  to  influence  each  others 
destiny  ?  If  my  co-religionisLs  had  met  you 
they  would  have  looked  upon  you  a$  their 
hated  persecutor,  while  your-,  on  the  Other 
hand,  carried  away  by  their  relentless  rage 
against  heretics,  would  cry  out :  '  Strike 
on,  Strike  onl  God  will  recognise  his 
own!'" 

It  was  perhaps  with  a  view  to  checking 
the  repetition  of  such  awkward  incidents 
that  the  founders  of  the  National  Institute 
had  decreed  that  the  speeches,  before 
being  delivered  at  a  public  meeting,  should 
be  first  submitted  to  a  special  commission. 
Even  then,  the  "genus  irritabile "  of  tlie 
Immortals  would  not  unircquently  assert 
itself.  During  one  of  these  private  sittings 
EmesC  Renan  criticised  with  unwonted 
warmth  the  works  of  some  French 
novf'ists,  whereufKm  Octave  Feuillet  pot 
up  excitedly  and  cried  out :  "  1  should  like 
to  know  whether  your  remarks  are  intended 
for  me  !  "  With  some  difdculiy  the  author  of 
the  "  History  of  Israel  "  was  pcrstiaded  to 
withdraw  his  observations,  and  order  was 
restored. 

When  Chateaubriand  submitted  in  i Six 
his  speech  to  the  special  Commission,  all  the 

members  objected  to  the  sarcastic  pas^-ntros 
referring  to  the  Emperor.  The  author  of 
"The  Martyrs"  proved  obdurate,  and 
would  not  hear  of  any  compromise.  His 
discourse  was  sent  to  Napoleon,  who  de- 
clared that,  if  it  were  ever  delivered  at  a  public 
reception,  Chateaubriand  would  be  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  and  the  French  Academy 
wiped  out  of  existence.  The  speech, 
needless  to  say,  was  never  pronounced. 
The  curious  will  find  it  printed  at  full 
length  in  "  Lcs  Memoires  d'Outre-Tombe,' 
which  were  published  only  after  Napoleon's 
overthrow. 

The  veteran  .'\r;uJeniieian,  Emile  Ollivier, 
met  with  a  similar  experience.  When  he 
submitted  his  discourse  to  the  Commission 
in  1874  the  members  took  exception  to  the 


Imperialist  minister's  remarks  on  the 
Republican  ("»mtrnment.  'I'hfsii^'h  Emile 
Ollivier  took  his  place  subsequently  among 
the  Immortals  he  was  never  allowed  to 
deliver  that  paiticuku*  speech. 

P</iiiies,  as  we  see,  played  an  important 
pan  in  the  history  of  the  French  Academy. 
The  very  fact  of  its  foundation  in  1635  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  is  replete  with  signi- 
ficance. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
influence  of  the  Immortals,  taken  as  a  body, 
on  the  French  language  and  literature,  has 
been  in  the  main  conservative  and  directed 
to  taste  rather  than  originality.  The 
Academy  itself  is  but  a  branch  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  which  is  divided  as 
follows : 

The  A ftuf^/ftte  Fra/iCtj I se,  com\mii\n<^  forty 
members ;  the  Atademk  des  Inscrt^tiMs  tt 
Belies- I.citns,  forty  members  ;  the  Aaidemie 
des  Sciences,  si\t\-  <  i.u'ht  members ;  the 
Acadiinie  dcs  Beaux  Arts^  forty-one 
members;  and  lastly  the  Acaiimit  des 
Sciences  M&raies  tt  PoUtt^nes.  With  the 
foreign  associates  and  correspondents  the 
grand  total  of  members  of  tlie  whole 
institute  can  be  reckoned  at  about  500. 
Each  academy  has  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
work  ;  the  common  fund  is  managed  by  a 
committee  of  ten  members  (tuo  from  eaeh 
academy)  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Members 
are  elected  ballot,  but  the  election  must 
be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  Repubfic 
The  Acadintie  Frati^-aise  meets  one  hour, 
and  the  other  four  Academies  two  hours 
every  week;  each  has  also  one  public 
annual  sitting,  and  finally,  on  the  35th 
October,  there  is  a  general  public  meetiqg 
of  the  five. 

The  French  Academy  has  also  the 
disposal  of  the  valuable  Montyon  prise 
awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  book  "  most 
conducive  to  c'f)od  moral  in  the  course 
of  the  ye.ir  ;  the  'i'he'rouanne  jjrize,  worth 
j^  ioo,  given  annually  for  the  best  historical 
work ;  the  Archon-Desp^rouses  prise,  ;^i6o, 
fw  the  best  poetical  work  ;  and  'a  number 
of  other  prizes  ywpjjmg  from  ^800  to  ;^20 
in  value. 

Although  the  French  Academy  was 
founded  ''to  labour  with  all  care  and 
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ililigcme  to  give  certain  rules  to  the  French 
language"  {Art.  24),  "to  cleanse  the 
language  from  the  impurities  it  has  con- 
Iractctl  in  the  mouths  of  common  people, 
from  the  jargon  of  the  lawyers,  from  the 
nususages  of  ignorant  courtiers,  and  the 
abuses  of  the  pulpit "  {letter  0/  the  AcaJemy 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu)^  the  first  forty 
members  elected  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  not  exclusively  literary  men.  The 
same  may  be  said,  to  some  extent,  of  their 


anomaly  existed  also  in  Voltaire's  time: 
"  The  Academy  is  an  Institution,"  he 
said  once  in  his  usual  ironical  style, 
"composed  of  titled  people,  prelates, 
lawyers,  doctors,  arithmeticians,  and  even 
literary  men." 

The  witty  assertion  of  the  sage  of  Fcrney 
may  be  quoted  with  some  ai)propriate- 
ness  even  at  the  present  day.  Without 
going  as  far  back  a-s  Moli^re,  Beau- 
marchais,  Pascal,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and 


C.ARDIN.M,  RICHELIEU. 
7fu  Founder  of  the  French  Academy. 
From  a  Painling  by  Phillipe  de  Champaignc 


successors.  Such  eminent  men,  for  example, 
as  Louis  Pasteur,  Claude  Bernard,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  Joseph  Bertrand,  dc  Frey- 
cinet,  &c.,  to  quote  only  a  few  well-known 
members,  could  scarct-ly  lay  claim  to  a  seat 
under  the  dome  of  the  Palais  Mazarin  on 
account  of  their  literary  achievements. 
More  than  this,  the  Due  d'Audiffret- 
Pasquier  was  elected  in  1878,  though  no 
wt)rk  of  his,  political,  scientific,  or  olher- 
wi.se,  has  ever  been  published.  This  strange 


I^  Rochefoucauld,  who  did  not  succeed 
in  entering  the  Academy,  we  may  mention 
that  Balzac,  Dumas  the  elder,  .Michelet, 
Flaubert,  Theophile  Gautier,  and  more 
recently  still,  Goncourt,  Daudet,  and  Zola 
were  ostracised  from  the  National  Institute. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  go  through  the 
archives  of  the  Palais  Ma/arin,  we  come 
across  a  considerable  number  of  Im- 
mortals whose  ephemeral  fame  strangely 
belies  their  immortality.  Take,  for  instance, 
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Pliolo  by  NaJar,  I'arit. 

EDMOND  ROSTANO. 
Author  of  "  Cvraito  de  lietgerac.'^ 
The  latest  Acaileinician,  received  June  4th,  1903. 


the  followinf^  list,  ingeniously  tumccl  inlo 
rhyme  by  M.  Jean  I'siclwri : 
"  Saluons  Ics  sommeta  ou  la  jjloitx:  dcnicurc  ; 
Xous,  Ics  petits  irj^>ons,  iiutrc  petit  silloii. 
Konccmagnc,  Alan,',  Jay,  Valoii  d«;  Miineurc, 
Bordin,  Buunlon.  ILiheri,  Clianibro,  Lavju,  Sillun, 
Coctlosquct,  H.  Barcj.  Fiajjuier,  Esprit,  Caillicro. 
Girard,  Tourreil,  Malct,  Doujat.  Guiraud,  Boimcmt, 
Ballesdciis,  Cordcmoy.  Rose,  Arh.iut  de  I'orcliirc-, 
Gombauld,  Ma!>!>ieu,  Montinor,  B(»issat,  TtC!*aii, 

Ncsniond. 

Baudoin,  Bissy,  Scrvicn.  Cli«>isy.  Lhcnier  (Maric- 
Joscph),  GoIIkmu  tlu  Bois,  Brc(|ui;,'ny,  Saluiuon, 
Sallicr,  Cailliava,  Paul  ct  Jcroine  Bi^non 
Onl  cic  dc  rAcaile«»ic." 

On  the  same  subjei  t  I'iron's  celebrated 
epigram  may  be  quoted  : 

"  Ci-f;it  Piroti  qui  ne  fut  ricn, 
I'as  lucme  aciidemicicn." 

The  author  of  "  La  Metromanie,"  as  we 
know,  ha(I  all  his  life  long  vainly  knocked 
for  admittance  at  the  door  of  the  I'alais 
Mazarin.    Alas,  sorrow  and  disap]Kiintment 
No.  4.    New  Series.    July,  1903. 


are,  more  often  than  nut,  the  sole  result  of 
the  "  Green  I'ever,"  iis  the  uncontrollable 
craving  for  the  academic  palms  is  called. 
One  of  the  statutes  in  force  at  the  Palais 
Maziirin  expressly  enjoins  all  candidates  to 
personally  canvass  for  votes  from  the 
Academicians.  The  "  green-fever  "  stricken 
man  is  compelled  therefore  to  go  round 
visiting  each  member,  who  re<  eives  him 
more  or  less  cordially.  It  is  saiil,  that  not 
long  ;igo  two  candidates  found  themselves 
at  the  same  time  at  the  residence  of  a  well- 
known  Immortal  in  Paris.  They  had,  of 
course,  Ixjth  come  to  canvass  for  a  vote. 
The  Academician  received  them  most 
courteously,  paid  the  highest  compliments  to 
both  equally,  and  assured  them  he  would 
certainly  have  voted  for  one  of  them — 
dii)loniatically,  he  did  not  say  which — had 
he  not  pletlgeil  his  wurtl  to  support  the 
election  of  a  third  candidate  ! 

FF 
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And  yet,  in  spite  of  everything,  the 
greater  number  of  literary  men  in  France 
still  consider  the  title  of  Immortal  as  the 
"  Summum  bonum."  For  the  two  scats 
now  vacant  at  the  Palais  Mazarin  twenty 
candidates  have  already  sent  in  their  appli- 
cations. 

Years  ago  the  road  to  success  for  many  a 
future  Academician  was  through  those 
celebrated  literar)'  salons  which  now  unfor 
tunately  no  longer  exist  in  Paris.  The 
days  are  gone  when  wit  and  beauty  assem- 
bled at  Princess  Mathilde's,  the  Marchioness 
de  Plocciucville's,  Madame  Aubcrnon's,  or 
Madame  Juliette  Adam's.  How  many 
literary  aspirants,  from  Alphonse  Daudet  to 
Pierre  Loti,  found  through  these  salons 
their  way  to  fame  and  fortune  ? 

A  youJig  |)oct  anxious  to  be  present  at 
one   of  Madame   Aubernon's  receptions 


enquired  from  a  friend  how  he  could  get  an 
invitation. 

"  Be  tactful  and  .  .  .  witty,"  was  the  reply. 

In  the  country  of  Voltaire  and  Beau- 
marrhais  this  advice  is  not  without  value. 
Tact  and  wit  are  golden  keys  that  may 
open  any  door,  even  the  Academy,  as  the 
following  story  shows  : 

The  qualifications  of  a  proposed  candi- 
date were  being  discussed  one  evening  at 
M.  Guizot's  house.  Some  were  in  favour 
of  the  nomination,  and  others  against  it 

"As  regards  myself,"  declared  M.  Guizot, 
"  I  shall  vote  for  him,  for  he  has,  to  my 
thinking,  all  the  qualities  of  a  true  Academi- 
cian ;  a  distinguished  presence,  no  pro- 
nounced opinions,  and  he  is  tactful  and 
witty.  You  may  urge  that  his  writings  are 
against  him,  but  after  all,"  concluded  M. 
Guizot,  *'  we  cannot  all  be  perfect ! " 


/•/lO/o  by  Bar)',  I'aris. 

THE   VICOMTE    MELCHIOR    DE  VOCUE, 
Who  answered  Edmond  Rostand's  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  latler's  reception  hj  the  French  Arademy. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR  JAMES 
BALFOUR,  LLD.,  F.R.S. 

Br  JOtm  VL  KOBBRTSOK 


SINCE  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lecky, 
Mr.  Balfour  is  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber the  one  distinguished  Unionist  author 
in  Farliament  It  is  not,  however,  our 
imsiness  to  dwdl  on  that  fact  when  seek- 
ing to  estimate  him  as  a  writer,  though 
•when  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
*'  Essays  and  Addresses  "  that  "  none  of 
them  have  any  relation  to  party  politics, 
except,  perhaps,  to  a  very  sli:;ht  extent, 
the  review  of  Mr.  Morley  s  'Cobden,'" 
he  misconceives  his  own  work.  Both  of 
his  rectorial  addresses,  and  his  pnper  on 
Politics  and  Political  Economy,  have  more 
than  a  slight  relation  to  party  politics,  and 
the  criticism  of  Cohden  is  very  broadly  so 
related. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  writes 
more  often  thiin  nut  with  an  eye  on  pro- 
pa.c;anda  which  directly  or  indirectly  nfferts 
his  [mrty;  and  as  his  mind  is  not  specu- 
lative or  ccmstnictive,  but  negative,  he  has 
difficulty  in  keeping  out  the  iiartisan  note. 
It  has  been  asked  of  many  authors  who 
entered  Parliament  whether  literature  had 
not  lost  by  their  change  of  arena ;  and 
concerning  some — as  Mr.  M  or  ley  and  Mr. 
Birrell — there  is  a  presumption  that  it  has. 
But  it  is  not  plausible  to  suggest  this  of 
Mr.  Kalfour.  Witli  the  exrcptinn  of  his 
ver)'  mteresting  paper  on  Handel,  he  has 
written  almost  nothing  by  way  of  spon- 
taneous, positive  exposition  :  and  even  in 
that  case  he  was  perhaps  as  much  moved 
to  write  by  other  men's  disparagement  of 
oratorio  as  by  his  own  interest  in  it.  He 
is  not  a  man  with  a  message:  he  is  for 
the  most  part  a  message-mocker. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  li.irm  :  negative 
minds  have  their  rights  like  others,  and 
their  place  in  nature.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
had  cause  to  say  it,  pronocraced  Mr. 
Balfour  "a  master  of  the  ///  i/Wf'/.vr  arf;u 
ment  "  ;  and  probably  no  man  could  better 
have  played  devil's  advocate  than  he  as 
against  Mr.  Morley's  eulogy  of  Cobden. 
But  to  be  merely  negative :  to  be  negative 
not  with  a  view  to  fresh  construction,  but 
in  defence  of  the  s/a/us  qm  atUe^  is  to 
mi<;s  soimdinir  mf>st  of  the  great  notes  of 
literature ;  and  Mr.  Baiiour  on  the  whole 
does  this.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Ms 
sj^>ccches  any  large  utterance,  any  sugges- 
tion of  imaginative  contemplation,  such  as 
is  so  often  given>>n  the  Conservative  side 


by  Burke,  at  times  even  by  Disraeli,  aijd 
on  the  Liberal  side  by  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Moriey.  Rarely  docs  lie  get  away  from  the 
preoccupation  of  discrediting  the  adver- 
sary. It  was  this  prevalence  of  the  shrill  in 
his  speaking  that  put  the  Irish  members 
long  ago  on  calling  him  "  Miss  Arthur." 
He  had  the  skill  to  live  down  the  epithet, 
and  to  win,  by  sheer  address,  a  new  par- 
liamentary reputation  for  amiability  even 
amon^  opponents.  Jlut  in  his  literary  work 
the  pnmary  bias  tells  as  regards  the  matter, 
despite  his  care  to  mellow  the  manner. 

If  his  two  rectorial  addresses  be  broadly 
regarded,  it  will  be  fourid  that  in  the  first 
he  can  find  nothing  easy  to  say  to  the 
youth  of  St.  Andrew's  University  .save 
by  way  of  genially  opposing  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  limitary  counsels  about  reading; 
while  for  the  second  he  found  his  in- 
spiration in  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
Students  of  Glasgow  to  discard  the  hope 
of  progress  in  human  affairs.  It  was 
Mr.  Balfour  making  "  his  mark."  Even 
in  the  first  address  he  got  in  a  shot  at 
sociology  ;  and  the  second  is  as  essentially 
a  plea  for  Conservatism  as  it  could  be 
under  the  circumstances. 

A  deep  note  is  indeed  struck  in  the 
Glasgow  addres"^,  in  the  pns«ng<^  ex])res- 
sive  of  what  is  commonly  called  pessimism: 
it  is  in  that  key  that  Mr.  Balfour  can  best 
be  grave.  But  when  we  remember  that 
the  St.  Andrew's  address  wound  up  with 
the  words :  "  Whatever  else  it  [the  world] 
may  be,  so  long  as  we  have  good  health 
and  a  good  libror)',  it  can  hardly  be  dull," 
we  are  somewhat  slow  to  attune  ourselves 
to  the  official  sadness  of  the  note  stnidc 
at  Glasgow.  And  there  is  a  similar 
trouble  in  regard  to  Mr.  Balfour's  cele- 
brated work  on  **The  Foundations  of 
Belief."  I  believe  I  cliime  with  the  ver- 
dict of  most  students  when  I  say  that  bis 
earlier  work,  entitled  **A  Defence  of 
Philosophic  F)oubt,"  is  the  more  worthy 
and  workmanlike  treatise ;  and  that  the 
second  is  somewhat  obviously  a  bid  to 
the  gallery.  And  whatever  view  they  may 
take  of  its  argum^^ntation — a<?  to  which 
some  are  deeply  (iisrespecttul — they  can 
probably  agree  also  to  say  that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  broaillv  failed  to  convince  his 
readers  of  his  positive  as  distinct  from  his 
nqi^ve  sincenty. 
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Putting  all  other  issues  aside,  one  can 
freely  credit  Mr.  Balfour  with  a  good  literary 
fat  uity,  though  his  lack  of  nervous  energy 
tells  against  it.  He  is  somewliai  too  fre- 
quently incorrect.  In  the  firbt  paragraph 
of  his  St.  Andrew's  address  on  "The 
Pleasures  of  Readini; "  he  detracts  from 
those  pleasures  inasmuch  as  neitlier  the 
first  nor  the  last  sentence  will  parse ;  in  the 
preface,  as  we  saw,  he  writes  "  none  have  "; 
and  I  have  heard  him  deliver  a  speech 
before  the  British  Ecfmomic  Assocuticm 
in  which  every  sentence  was  out  of  syntax. 
But  he  is  in  the  main  both  an  impressive 
and  (theory  apart)  a  ludd  writer;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  his  writings  will  keep  their 
public  as  long  as  those  of — well,  Mr.  Lecky. 
He  is  quite  the  most  intellectual  Conserva- 
tive  of  his  time  and  country,  and  he  strikes 
the  netjative  note  with  the  skill  of  a  great 
negative  talent.  At  times  his  gifl  keeps 
him  conqncttously  right  where  more  facile 
thinkers  on  his  own  side  go  astray :  such 
virtue  is  there  in  intellection.  If  he  ever 
fails  to  show  talent  (outside  of  politics)  it 
is  when,  as  in  his  address  to  the  Church 
Ccjngress,  he  seeks  to  be  popularly  positive 
by  way  of  negating  positivtsts.  There  he 
is  away  from  his  gift. 
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GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

By  CLEMENT  SCOTT 


•*FVEAR     Cltnuiit     Scott,     will  you 
J_y    do  me  a  critical  appreciation  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  words,  for  my  July  number  ?  " 

Five  hundred  to  one  thousand  words 
indeed  1  Why,  a  whole  volume  would  not 
contain  all  I  couki  write  about  the  extra- 
ordinary and  brilliant  per«;onal)fy  of 
Bernard  Shaw — about  his,  at  one  time, 
almost  tragic  existence,  into  the  heart  of 
which  only  a  few  very  intimate  friends  were 
ever  permitted  to  penetrate,  and  his  splen- 
did and  heroic  struggle  for  fame  in  the 
unpalmy  days  when  journalism  was  "  tn.;','.Ld 
for "  by  measurement,  literary  quality  was 
not  recognised  or  even  rec}iiiretl,  and  the 
purse  of  a  newspaper  writer  was  un 
healthily  flabby  and  tired  from  sheer  lack 
of  nourishment — nay  more — it  was  fre- 
quently an  altogether  superfluous  com- 
modity. 

Well,  and  what  of  this  man  ot  letters, 
this  student  of  fantastic  fancy?  What  can 
I  liken  liini  to  ? 

Do  you  know  when  gardeners  chance  on 
some  remarkable  and  unlooked-for  flower, 
what  they  call  it  ?  They  call  it  a  "  sport." 
And  this  is  precisely  wltat  1  should  say  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw :  he  is  a  **  literary 
sport."  He  is  unaccountnhle,  he  is  sui 
generis,  he  is  unique !  Utterly  unlike  any 
thing  that  has  gone  before  him  in  the 
domain  of  letters,  he  has  fortunately  been 
spared  the  flatter)'  of  the  imitator  tribe  that 
endeavours  to  echo  with  such  pallid  pains 
Ac  pecoliar  style  of  every  original  genius  in 
existence. 

Yes,  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  genius ! 
No  one  can  deny  his  claim  to  the  title ! 
And  til  at  lu*  has  no  second-hand  mimics  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  an  intellectual  attitude 
which  is  (.\r!u  ivi  ly  his  tjwn.  No  other 
writer  or  public  man  who  has  loomed  in  the 
world's  eye  in  our  generation  has  viewed 
things  from  such  a  weirdly  eccentric  point, 
or  defended  his  convictions  with  such  keen 
logic  and  dialectical  skill. 

Who,  for  instance,  but  Bernard  Shaw 
would  dream  of  si!;^!:;cs;inp;  that  a  soldier's 
best  outfit  \vht,.u  going  into  battle  is 
chocolate  ?  Not  merely  a  provision  of 
chocolate,  but  that  it  should  take  the  place 
of  ammunition,  as  being  from  the  entire  field 
of  view  more  expedient  and  useful. 

When  this  proposition  was  submitted  to 
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the  public  in  the  sparkling  dialog:  i  .-  of 
"Arms  and  the  Man,"  ithe  first-night 
audience  naturally  screamed  with  laughter. 
But  Shaw  likes  to  take  his  humour  seriously, 
and  in  one  of  the  principal  magazines 
afterwards,  he  argued  that  his  suggestion 
was  meant  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  that 
it  would  tindoubtedly  be  for  tlic  p;o()d  of 
the  aruiy,  and  our  fortunes  in  warfare,  if 
his  suggestion  were  put  into  force. 

r^wiyihing  in  life  rorncs  under  this 
topsy-turvy  gloss  of  his  with  the  oddest 
results;  but  just  as  an  object  seen  in  a 
distorting  mirror  is  noMc  tlic  less  real  and 
true,  so  liemard  Shaw  is  always  able  to 
ai^e  back  to  the  fundamental  truth,  and 
then  apply  his  almost  unrivalled  debatinjj 
skill  to  defend  the  view  he  has  taken, 
or  has  elected  to  take  for  some  purpose 
of  his  own. 

Or.e  tl.ing  which  makes  him  tlie  tremen- 
dous power  he  is  in  current  thought 
especially  in  matters  of  art — ^is  his.  fearless 
sincerity.  There  is  perhaps  no  critic  iu 
England  to-day  who  more  thoroughly 
understands  and  admires  Ibsen  than 
Bernard  Shaw.  But  he  sees  Ibsen  whole, 
and  honestly  avows  the  nature  of  every 
fact  Unlike  other  admirers  and  students  of 
the  Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  square  the  Ibsen  philosophy 
with  honest  English  prejudice.  This  was 
brought  out  in  a  most  striking  manner  in 
connection  with  the  historic  production  of 
"Ghosts"  at  the  Royalty  Playhouse,  undei 
the  auspices  of  the  Independent  I'heatre. 
I  felt  then,  as  I  feel  now,  and  wrote  then,  as 
I  write  now,  that  such  lesson  as  the  play  i> 
intended  to  convey  is  hot  suitable  for  stage 
exposition.  I  was  so  convinced  of  the 
terrible  consequences  wliich  such  an  inno- 
vation, if  it  were  not  eflectually  routed* 
mi_;ht  wor]:,  that  I  did  not  pick  my  words 
in  denouncing  the  propriety  of  the  repre- 
sentation and  its  baneful  influence. 

The  ordinary  Ibsenites  argued  all  round 
my  denunciation,  and  evaded  my  direct 
charges.  They  wrote  and  talked  with 
eloquent  inanity  of  the  "  Art "  of  the 
work,  the  sim]i]icity  of  the  construction^ 
and  the  naturalness  of  tlie  dialogue.  All 
this  was  beside  the  case,  my  denunciation 
being  directed  to  the  tlieme. 

Shaw  in  due  course  wrote  lus  masterful 
exposition  of  Ibsenism — ^the  well-known 
volume — "'Ilie  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism.^ 
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In  this  he  quotes  ///  (xfemo  my  most  direct 
and  denunciatory  sentences,  and  with  a 
candour  which  is  «-hani' terisric  of  himself, 
quite  frankly  (K  '  l.ircd  tiiat  every  word  I 
wrote  was  true,  and  that  every  charge  I 
made  against  the  style  of  the  work  was  well 
founded.  In  eflfect  he  wrote  :  "  This,  and 
more  than  this,  is  exactly  what  Ibscn 
meant  I" 

Bernard  Shaw  conveys  more  in  a  jjaradox 
than  many  other  writers  cuuld  convey  in  a 
couple  of  chapters,  and  he  is,  without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  of  the 
age.  He  is  not  a  humorist,  because  the 
mechanical  application  of  wit  to  the  pur- 
poses of  literature,  j  nirnalism,  or  i)ul)Iir 
affairs  would  nauseate  him;  but  he  gets 
home  by  witty  plirasc,  and  sly  sarca.sin, 
where  the  slavish  humorist  would  hope- 
lessly fail. 

The  egotism  of  Bernard  Shaw  is  ptrhaps 
his  only  affectation,  but  it  is  so  open  that 
one  immediately  recognises  in  it  the  only 
avenue  in  which  he  descends  to  the 
methods  of  the  modem  type  and  the 

blatant  expedients  of  the  In.;  roller. 
•  What  place  does  he  occupy  as  a  dramatist? 
you  ask.  Frankly,  a  little  side  chapel 
dedicated  to  himsflf,  where  the  devout 
worshippers  are  at  times  sorely  pcri)lcxed 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  canonisation. 

A  dramatist  to  succeed  must  be  true  to 
human  nature,  and  nnist  view  things  with 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  Shaw  sees 
life  as  no  one  else  sees  it,  and  so  his 
dram  IS  clever  as  they  are  -arc  always 
more  or  less  in  the  con.sliiution  of  ex- 
periences to  the  audience. 

Whether  he  will  ever  ])Ut  on  the 
spectacles  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  and 
write  a  play  in  which  his  marvellous  and 
rare  talents  will  be  devoted  to  its  enrich- 
ment, while  the  play  itself  will  present  the 
life  we  all  know  and  understand,  is  more 
th.in  I  can  say. 

Perliaps  it  is  more  than  he  can  say 
himself! 
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STEPHEN 

By  RICHARD  A. 

MR.  ST!:PHr.N  1 1  LLirS'S  decisive 
appearance  in  the  world  of  letters 
dates  from  the  publication  of  his  '*  Poems  " 
in  tliL'  last  (hivs  of  iSij;,  I>ut  (nr  some  years 
previously  his  poetry  had  been  known  to  a 
restricted  circle  of  readers.  "EremuSf" 
privately  printed  in  tSRq,  and  re-issuod  in 
a  revised  form  some  years  later,  like  certain 
"sug'red  sonnets"  of  an  earlier  day,  had 
been  circulated  "  amimg  his  private 
friends  "  j  "  I'rimavera,"  the  little  collection 
of  poems  by  four  authors  in  which  another 
poet  now  famous,  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon, 
figured  for  the  first  time  in  print,  extended 
the  limits  of  Mr.  Phillips's  fame,  atid 
"  Christ  in  Hades,"  which  first  appeared  in 
Mr.  Elkin  Mathews's  "Shillin-  <;Trland," 
made  him  known  to  all  regular  readers  of 
poetry.  But  the  turning-point  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  career  was  the  ptihlication  of  his 
"Poems."  Rarely  in  recent  limes  has  there 
been  a  more  sudden  leap  into  fame.  At 
once  Mr.  Phillips's  name  seemed  to  be  in 
all  mouths.  He  was  bought  at  bookstalls ; 
he  was  discussed  in  suburban  railway  car- 
riages. He  was  cxtr.iv.v'antly  praised  ;  he 
was  unjustly  decried.  His  handling  of 
metre  gave  rise  to  vigorous  discussions  in 
the  daily  press,  and  the  horny-handed 
readers  of  the  Sfar  found  to  their  amaze- 
ment that  the  question  of  the  hour  was 
not  the  Japanese  Alliance  or  the  eight- 
hours  day,  but  the  permts'^ihility  of  a 
trochee  in  the  third  foot  of  a  blank  verse  ! 
Viewed  apart  from  the  controversies  which 
it  exeited,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's book  of  pocm.s  made  so  irresistible 
an  appeal  to  the  reading  world.  It  con- 
tained  ample  promise  of  a  splendid  future. 
If  it  could  not  be  held  to  strike  a  note  new 
to  English  poetry,  it  had  at  least  the  novdty 
that  springs  from  a  new  presentment  of  fami- 
liar things.  The  blank  verse  poems  had  a 
suggestion  of  the  dignity  of  Milton  coupled 
witii  the  fluent  suavity  of  Tennyson.  The 
shorter  poems  had  a  touch  of  the  bitter 
intensity  of  Heine,  and  the  tragedies  of 
London  life  were  realistic  enough  to  convey 
to  reviewers  the  "authentic  thrill"  by  which 
it  appears  that  modem  poetry  is  chiefly 
judged.  Yet  all  this  would  have  been  as 
nothing  without  that  ehnrm  of  verbal 
melody  in  which  lay  the  true  secret  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  success.  He  had,  and  has,  that 
mysteriotis  power  over  words  which  we  find 
above  all  in  Spenser  and  Keats,  tliat  infinite 
•uggestion  of  beauty  beyond  the  defining 
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power  of  language.  Like  his  own  "  Mar- 
pessa,"  his  poetry  is  "full  of  whispers  and 
of  stubdows.''  It  breathes  of  mystery  and 
enchantment;  it  has  an  echo  of  "perilous 
seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn," and  of  "old  un- 
happy fer-oir  things,  and  battles  long  ago.** 
Tlut  Mr.  Phillips  was  soon  to  win  fresh 
triumphs  in  a  wider  field.  It  was  observed 
by  certain  careful  readers  of  the  "  Poems,* 
that  his  natural  bent  was  towards  drama. 
"Christ  in  Hades,"  though  epic  in  form, 
was  dramatic  in  substance  ;  "  Marpessa " 
might  almost  have  passed  for  a  scene  from 
a  Euripidean  play,  so  strictly  did  it  follow 
classic  tradition  in  the  grouping  of  its 
persons  and  in  the  development  of  its 
fable.  These  critics  have  been  justified  by 
the  poet's  subsequent  career.  Since  the 
publication  of  his  "  Poems,"  Mr.  Phillips 
lias  di.votcd  htm.<;elf  almost  entirely  to  the 
drama.  His  three  plays,  "  Paolo  and 
Fiancesca,"  "Herod,"  and  "Ulysses,*  all 
successfully  produced  at  T>ondon  theatres, 
incontcstably  prove  his  right  to  rank  as  a 
dramatist  as  well  as  a  poet  His  natural 
faculty  for  the  stage  was  plain  from  the  first, 
and  in  each  of  his  plays  he  has  shown  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  technique  of  bis  art. 
"  Paolo  "  is  a  beautiful  dream,  "  Herod  "  a 
splendid  pageant,  "  Ulysses  "  a  noble  play. 
"  Paolo  **  has  all  the  verbal  magic  of  "  Mar- 
pessa," but  the  characters  are  shadowy 
and  indistinct.  Paolo  and  I'Vancesca  are 
spectral  lovers  moving  in  a  phantom 
world.  The  play  contains  treasures  of 
poetical  beauty,  but  it  lacks  vitaHty.  The 
dramatic  element  is  too  often  subordi- 
nated to  merely  inconsequent  prettiness. 
"  Herod  "  is  a  far  ?;trnn<^cr  piece  of  work. 
It  is  a  gorgeous  and  ringing  piece  of  rhe- 
toric, lacking  profundity  of  thought  and 
subtle  discrimination  of  cliaractrr,  but  skil- 
fully constructed  upon  broadly  elective 
lines,  and  worked  up  to  a  vigorous  and 
ori^cinal  climax.  "Ulysses"  is  unquestion- 
ably Mr.  Phillips's  masterpiece.  In  every 
point  it  shows  an  advance  upon  his  other 
plays.  Tlie  firmty-knit  texture  of  the 
drama,  the  conri«;p  and  spirited  dialogue 
have  that  certainly  of  touch  in  which 
modern  work  for  the  stage  is  so  often 
deficient.  It  was  a  remarkable  /our  de 
force  to  make  a  play  (iut  of  the  Odyssey 
at  all,  and  such  variations  and  embroi- 
deries as  Mr.  Phillips  has  allowed  himself 
are  remarkably  felicitous,  as,  for  instance, 
bis  device  of  making  Ulysses's  return 
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to  Ithaca  contingent  upon  his  enduriiig 
the  unearthly  terrors  of  Hades,  whk£ 

converts  what  would  otherwist'  have  been 
a  merely  spectacular  incident  into  an 
btegral  part  of  the  drama.  Adnoirable, 
too^  is  the  prologue  in  Heaven,  which, 
though  fiercely  denounced  by  critics  armed 
wiA  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  entirely  in  t!ie  spirit  of 
Homer,  with  its  touch  of  humorous 
cjmicism,  the  only  possible  criticism  being 
that  it  represents  the  attitude  of  the  Iliad 
towards  the  gods  rather  than  that  of 
the  Odyssey.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the 
human  dement  of  ''Ulysses"  that 
lifts  it  from  being  a  clever  pasticcio  to  the 
level  of  a  great  drama,  and  here  the 
advance  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  art  is 
most  conspicuous.  The  clear  and  vigorous 
design  of  the  play,  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  the  central  moti\  e,  the  brilliant 
and  subtle  characterization  shown  even 
in  the  least  important  parts — witness 
the  speeches  of  the  three  suitors  — the  tragic 
irony  of  the  Ust  scene,  and  throughout  the 
play  the  sense  of  inevitable  advancing  fate 
— everything  in  " Ulysses"  shows  the  hand 
of  a  poet,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
singularly  expert  dramatist.  "Ulysses" 
gives  us  bright  promise  for  Mr.  Phillips's 
future  career,  and  we  can  only  wish  for  him 
that  his  next  drama,  which  is  said  to  he  an 
adaptation  of  the  story  of  Uriah  to  the 
times  of  the  Civil  War,  will  show  a  similar 
advance  towards  the  highest  ideal  of  art 
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I7ROM  my  window  I  have  an  extensive 
JP  view  of  sky  and  landscajn: ;  and, 
except  perhaps  during  four  months  of  the 
year,  it  is  possible  for  me,  if  atmosplieric 
conditions  are  favourable,  to  watch  tlie 
setting  of  the  sun.  There  is  a  certain  clump 
of  trees  in  my  direct  view  which  has  a  sort 
of  tragic  interest  for  me.  It  marks  every 
year  the  furthest  point  to  the  norih-\vc.~>t 
that  the  setting  sun  reaches.  He  never 
goes  beyond  that  jxjint,  though  he  seems 
to  linger  long  and  lovingly  at  the  end  of 
June  in  the  same  position,  and  not  until 
the  early  days  of  July  am  I  conscious 
that  he  hxs  begun  the  return  journey 
into  winter  quarters.  The  change  in  the 
direction  always  depresses  me  a  little. 
So  long  as  the  sun  is  marching  forward 
there  is  a  feeling  of  exp;\nsion,  of  growth,  of 
infmite  possibility  in  the  air.  One  year  I 
oven  fancied  for  a  time  that  he  was  standing 
still  :  he  seemed  to  be  defying  his  time- 
table, and  cherishing,  as  I  do,  the  anlece- 
cedent  credibility  of  the  miraculous,  I 
hoped  for  success  in  the  effort  he  appeared 
to  l>e  making.  One  longs  so  sometimes 
to  see  the  reign  of  law  in  the  natural 
w()rld  exjK'rienee  a  disturbance.  If  nature, 
"  in  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow 
of  turning,"  were  to  exhibit  only  occa- 
sionally a  fit  of  waywardness ;  if  every 
now  and  then  during  the  course  of  a 
century  the  law  of  gravitation  failed  in 
some  particular  direction,  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  many  wanilering  minds,  and  even 
an  aid  to  faith  in  others,  though  it  would 
revolutionise  all  our  modern  thinking.  The 
actuarial  b.xsis  on  which  our  chances  of  life 
are  estimated  would  have  to  be  recon- 
sidered. But  the  situation  would  not  be 
alt<jgether  a  new  one  :  it  would  in  many 


cases  be  merely  a  return  to  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  with  a 
difference  due  to  our  increased  knowledge. 
I  cannot,  however,  hint  publicly  at  my 
dreams  and  fancies  nowadays,  even  to 
children.  The  little  folk  always  tell  me 
exactly  why  the  things  I  hope  for  and 
dream  about  can't  happen.  They  pin  me 
down  to  hard  and  forbidding  facts  with 
all  the  zest,  of  the  members  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society.  The  best  answer  that  I 
remember  to  have  seen  to  the  question — 
'*  Why  are  the  da>-s  longer  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter  ?  " — was  that  of  the  high- 
school  girl,  who  replied,  "  IJecause  heat 
expands,  and  cold  contracts."  It  is  an 
answer  which,  with  a  certain  scientific 
speciousncss,  makes  a  bold  a|)peal  to  the 
imagination,  and  for  this  reason  I  readily 
accqit  it.  It  is  an  answer  which  appeals 
especially  to  a  child  who  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
poetic  and  imaginative,  and  who  sees  in 
phenomena  more  than  the  man  of  science 
does  : 

.Still  .IS  they  run  lliey  look  behind. 
They  he.ir  a  voice  in  e\xry  wrind. 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

It  is  terrible  to  meet  a  child  who  has 
been  introduced  to  the  methods  of  exact 
science  when  he  or  she  ought  to  have 
been  dreaming,  and  nurturing  the  soul  on 
fairy  tales  and  nonsense  rhymes.  U  hat  a 
s:id  ctmfession  was  that  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  :  "  I  never  was  a  boy,  never  played 
cricket ;  it  is  better  to  let  Nature  have  her 
own  way."  Yes,  it  is  better  so  undoubtedly, 
and  the  method  of  Nature  is  illusion.  On 
a  certain  evening  "  l^etween  the  lights  "  I 
was  introduced  to  a  little  girl  with  whom  I 
speedily  became  friendly,  and  I  told  her 
stories.    As  the  darkness  came  on  I  started 
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a  ghost  tale,  but  as  I  thought  she  shuddered, 
I  pulled  up  suddenly,  with  an  apology  :  "  I 
mustn't  go  on,"  I  said,  "  I  will  change  the 
storv."     "Go  on."  said   thi^-    litlle  maid 
quite  calmly,  "  it  has  been  explained  to  me 
exactly  what  ghosts  are ;  there  are  no  such 
persons."    I'.ut  I  didn't  "go  on."    I  had 
no  spirit  to  romance  in  an  unbelieving 
atmosphere.    But  for  her  scepticism  I 
should    have    liked    to    tell    her  many 
things.      I   should   have    liked,   for  in 
stance,  to  tell  her,  as  solemn  truth,  thi- 
explanation  by  the  s:ivage  of  the  pheno 
mena  assor^.^tt•d  w'r.h  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  that  every  night  he  descends  into 
Hades,  and  we  see  in  the  sky  the  reflection 
of  the  nclli'  I  ri-L;ions.     I  knew,  however, 
that  she  would  have  conlronted  me  with  a 
page  from  her  Science  Primer,  and  so  I 
held  my  pe:i<x.    Modern  children  are  so 
old,  so  blasr.  tluit  the  fancies  which  delight 
me  in  my  nuudle  age  are  derided  even  by 
those  to  whom  they  should  be  realities.  It 
is  surely  best  for  all  of  us  to  hav^-  ho.ked 
on  Nature  at  some  time  of  uur  lives  witli 
the  untutored  eye  of  the  savage,  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  also  the  eye  of  the  child. 
I  was  not  even  allowed  by  my  little  friend 
to  flatter  her.    After  a  littic  while  I  fanded 
she  was  asleep,  and  I  told    her  young 
brother  to  "  be   quiet,    or   else/'  I  said 
solemnly,  "  you   will   wake  t!ie  Sleeping 
Beauty/'    Then  the  voice  of  the  lit'.le 
exact  thinker  chirped  in  deprccatingly,  *'  I 
do  not  think  you  can  call  me  tliat:  it  is 
because  you  cannot  see  me  you  speak  so. 
I  am  told"  she  wxru  on  with  stoical  calm- 
ness^ "that  I  liave  not  a  single  good 
feature.**  This  honesty,  tiiis  matter-of-fact- 
ness,  sent  another  chill  into  my  bones. 
But  she  w.is  a  cliild  for  all  that,  and  this  is 
how  I  uuuiv  ih.j  discovery.    I  took  her  the 
following  day  for  a  walk  along  a  seaside 
parade,  thinking  she  would  enjoy,  as  I  did, 
looking  at  the  people,  the  costumes,  and 
the  life  of  the  town.   But  her  little  eyes 
were  wandering,  though  I  knew  it  not, 
seawards,  and  at  last  when  I  seemed 
disposed  to  turn  round  and  do  the  parade 
once  again,  she  could  stand  it  no  longer ; 
she  c!.i-ped  my  hand  eagerly  and  said  in- 
suiuaimgly,  "  Don't  you  think  we  could 
go  indoors  and  usk  our  mothers  whether 
we  can  f  .i'l  ile?"    h  was  she  this  unw, 
and  not  I,  who  was  assisting  at  the  renais- 
sance of  youth.    I  made  the  wicked  pro- 
posal that  we  should  do  the  deed  without 
parental  consent,  and  she  was  as  eager  for 
mischief  as  was  her  mother  Eve.   But  that 
curious  exactness  in  her  little  mind  which  I 


have  already  notir.  d  c:imc  out  airain  as  we 
returned  from  our  adventure,  i  paid  a 
penny  for  her  fare  in  the  lift  from  the 
shore  to  the  cliff,  and  her  face  at  once 
became  downcast ;  she  made  a  little  show 
of  searchinj^  for  a  non-existent  purse.  She 
was  sad  and  tliDitL^htful  as  wr  \\.i!1;ih1  to  the 
house.  All  at  once  she  squeezed  my  hand 
and  said  confidently,  **My  mother  will 
repay  you."  And  I  thought  to  myself  that 
all!u)U^'h  it  tnichl  lie  too  l  arly  for  a  p'r!  of 
Ihe  years  to  be  an  exact  thinker,  it  is  never 

too  soon  to  show  the  world  that  she  is  a 
lady. 

I  might  almost  include  my  little  friend  in 

the  title,  "  Dainty  Dames  of  Society,"  whu  li 
is  given  to  a  set  of  little  volumes  written  by 
Mr.  VV.  Willmott  Dixon,  and  recently  pub- 
lished by  .Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black.  The 
sub-title  is  "A  Portrait  Gallery  of  Charming 
Women,"'  a,iid  the  illustration.s  are  takea 
from  pictures  by  masters  of  British  and 
KreiK  li  Si  IkxjN.     The  books  deal  for  the 
most  part  with  the  great  ladies  of  the- 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  "centuries,  ahd 
they   form   together  a   very  entertaining 
picture  of  a  society  which  is  past,  but 
which  is  not  so  remote  from  us  but  that  we 
arc  able  to  touch  it  in  sympathy  at  many 
points.    Miss  lJumey  wrote  of  r7er)rgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  *' lhai  vivacity  is 
so  much  her  characteristic  that  her  style 
of  beatitv  rerjtiires  it  indis|)ensably ;  the 
beauty,   indeed,  dies  away  without  it."' 
And  this  criticism,  it  seems  to  me,  might 
be  applied  to  all  tiicse  ladies  who  held  so- 
magniiicent   a   sway  over  their  fellow- 
creatures.    It  is  the  keynote  of  most  of 
tiieir  characters;  the  portraits  themselves, 
in  several  instances,  convince  us  that  the 
ladii  "  aduiirers  reasoned  something  like 
tills:   "She  has  spirit,  therefore,  she  i* 
beautiful."    Mrs.  Fitzhugh  once  exclaimed 
to  Fanny  Kemble :  "  Fanny  Kemblc,  you. 
are  the  ugliest  and  the  handsomest  woman 
in   Ix)ndon,"  and   we  know  instinctively 
what  she  meant.    There  are  certain  womea 
who,  when  the  spirit  is  active  and  willing, 
undergo  a  sort  nt  transfiguration,  and  it 
is  the  spirit  ulm  li  in.ike'^  them  lieaiitiful. 
The  man  of  gciiius  wiio  writes  when  he  is 
uninspired  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
tlie  nifist  ordinary  writer  of  common  place 
prose,  and  in  a  similar  way  some  of  the 
women  who  impress  us  at  certain  times  as 
1  ein^  divinely  beautiful,  are  quite  ordinary 
and  common-place  when  their  spirit  is  not 
active.   It  is  the  most  heaven-bom  of  all 
gifts,  this  gift  of  the  spirit   By  its  means 
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Georf^an;!,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  secured 
the  eleciion  of  Charles  James  hox  for 
Westminster,  and  by  methods  which  not 
even  the  dmu-s  of  the  Primrose  League 
have  ventured  to  imitate.  "  (iod  bless  you, 
my  lady,"  exclaimed  a  grimy  admirer, 
'  .  .during  the  election,  "I  could  light  my 
pipe  at  your  eyes."  '*  And  tl^cn,  Sir,"  said 
an  old  elector,  recalling  those  times  to 
Allan  Cunningham,  "  ii  \vc  lummcd  and 
hawed  they'd  ask  us  for  our  wives  and 
children;  and  if  that  wouldn't  do  they'd 
think  nothing  of  a  kiss — ay !  a  dozen  or 
so.  Kissing  was  nothing  to  tlunn,  and 
it  all  came  so  natural.  '  No  wundcr  Tux 
was  elected :  small  wonder  if  half  a  con- 
stituency hemmed  and  hawed  before  they 
recorded  their  votes.  Nowadays  can- 
vassers only  kiss  the  children.  If  the 
dames  of  the  Primrose  League  had  the 
spirit  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, there  irould  be  no  Uboal  reaction. 

Fox  had  an  unequalled  power  of 
exciting  affection,  and  .Lady  Holland 
began  her  career  as  a  great  hostess  as 
his  champion.  Lord  Holland,  writing 
in  September,  1802,  said,  "Lady  Holland 
is  deep  in  political  intrigue  and  means 
for  the  preservation  of  peace ^  to  make 
it  necessary  that  Fo.x  should  be  in 
power."  I  note  with  admiration  that  des- 
cription of  Lady  Holland's  motives;  peace 
is  to  be  preserved,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  to  make  it  possible  for  her  leader  to 
rule;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  patty  glorified  by  a 
delightful  hero  -  worship.  Her  rule  at 
Holland  House  was  undisputed  for  years. 
No  great  hostess  has  attracted  to  her 
table  so  many  celebrities.  She  irritated, 
oflended,  and  wounded  them,  but  they 
came  again  and  again.  She  took  a  tyrant's 
delight  in  making  her  subjeels  fee)  her 
power.  She  had,  for  instance,  a  favourite 
habit  of  dropping  her  handkerchief  so  as  to 
exact  a  service  from  her  guest.  This  was 
willingly  rendered,  and  sometimes  with  wit 
as  well  as  grace.  "Pray  my  lady,"  said 
Count  D'Orsay,  on  pickin|;  up  the  hand- 
kerchief for  the  second  time  during  the 
evening,  "had  I  not  bettor  take  my  .seat 
under  the  table?"  Others  in  rebelling 
against  her  imperiousness  were  simply  rude 
without  being  witty.  Lord  Melbourne,  on 
being  ordered  peremptorily  by  her  to 

<  hangc  his  seat,  exclaimed,  "  I'm  d  d 

if  1  duie  with  you  at  all  1 "  and  he  walked 
out  of  the  room.  To  be  unable  to  prevent 
Lord  Melbourne  swearing  in  her  prcS(  nre, 
marked  the  limitations  of  Lady  Holland's 
influence,  and  Queen  Victoria  succeeded 


where  she  failed.  When  the  young  queen 
came  to  the  throne,  the  (question  which 
troubled  not  only  the  Opposition,  but  society 
generally,  was,  "  How  she  stand  the 
Prime  Minister's  language?"  But  Lord 
Melbourne  himself  never  put  her  to  this 
te>t,  though  it  was  siiL'Lrested  that  he  made 
up  for  lus  self-imposed  restraint  at  the 
meetings  of  his  Cabinet 

It  seems  in  accord  with  the  fitness  of 
tilings  that  Lady  Holland's  husband  should 
have  t>een  quite  unlike  her  in  temperament. 
Macaulay  said  of  Lady  Holland,  "  To  me 
she  was  exressive'y  gracious,  yet  there  is 
a  haughtiness  in  her  eourtesy  which,  even 
after  all  that  I  had  iu  ard  of  her,  surprised 
me.  It  is  to  one  '  Go,'  and  he  goeth ;  and 
to  another  '  Do  this,'  and  it  is  done.  .  .  . 
Lord  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all 
kindness,  simplicity,  and  vivacity."  Lord 
Holland  was  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  dined  by 
himself.  After  dinner  he  was  wheded  into 
tlie  room,  and  then,  for  many  of  the  guests, 
society  bepan.  Lady  Holland  cast  spells 
over  her  visitors:  Lord  Holland  insinuated 
himself  into  their  affections.  She  dominated 
the  dinner-table he  brought  with  him  an 
atmosphere  of  urbanity  and  sweet  reason* 
ablcncss.  I  confess  I  like  to  think  of  the 
picture  of  that  gentle  but  strong  man 
winning  allegiance  without  assertion  and 
without  consciousness  of  power.  UgO 
Loseolo,  the  Italian  pfjet  and  patriot,  ex- 
chiimed,  after  a  visit  to  Holland  House, 
"  I  would  not  go  to  heaven  with  I^dy 
Holland,  but  I  could  go  to  hell  with  Lord 
Holland.'  But  i  suspect  that  he,  too,  had 
eagerly  picked  up  her  handkerchief  It  is 
only  after  the  fascination  has  jiasscd  that 
we  arc  cool  enough  to  sum  up  the  situation 
with  an  epigram. 

Then  there  is  that  other  great  hostess  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  "the  most  gor- 
geous Lady  Blessington."  She  had  a  past, 
and  to  the  end  of  her  days  scandalised 
society  by  the  Bohemian  arrangements  of 
her  hoQsdiold.  But  her  vivacity  and  her 
genuine  sympathy  with  literature  and  art 
drew  to  her  side  a  mo.st  distinguished 
company.  Disnte  i,  Uulwer-Lytton,  Thac- 
keray, I^ndor,  Dickens,  Barry  Cornwall, 
were  all  in  her  circle.  "  Everybody  goes 
to  I^dy  Blessington's "  wrote  Haydon  in 
liis  di.iry.  She  was  Irish,  and  she  had  a 
kill  measure  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  Celtic  temperament  She  was  warm- 
hearted, generous,  extravagant,  and  both 
she  and  Count  D'Orsay,  who  was  one  ol 
her  household,  lived  beyond  th«r  income 
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Her  efforts  to  retrieve  her  declining  fortunes 
had,  however,  a  certain  nobility  about  them 
which  was  absent  from  the  manaeuvres  of 

the  witty  and  fascinating  Count.  For  two 
years  he  could  only  venture  out  of  Gore 
House  on  Sunday,  the  day  when  the  debtor 
was  free  to  go  about  without  molestation. 
At  last  Howell  and  James  managed  to  serve 
a  writ  on  him.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Dixon  does 
not  tell  the  story  of  his  reception  of  this 
document.  Count  D'Orsay  is  reported  to 
have  rushed  down  to  the  shop  saying, 
"Who  has  had  the  impudence  to  serve  me 
with  this  ?  Send  me  one  of  the  partners." 
"  1  am  one  of  the  jiartners,"  was  the  reply. 
''Then,"  said  the  Count,  quite  unabashed, 
if  you  are  Tames,  d — n  Howell :  and  if  you 
are  Howell,  d — n  James,"  and  he  Hung  him- 
self out  of  the  shop.  But  Lady  Blesstngton 
workt^d  like  a  galley  slave  at  newspapers, 
novels,  and  magazines,  and  it  is  to  her 
credit  that  before  ^  died  she  was  prac- 
tically solvent.  If  I^dy  Holland  fascinated 
and  cast  a  spell  over  her  guests,  it  must  be 
said  of  Lady  Blessington  that  to  know  her 
was  to  love  her.  Three  years  after  her 
death,  Landor  wrote  to  a  iriend :  "  Since 
she  was  intercepted  from  me  by  the  sluulow 
of  death,  I  never  have  enjtjycd  society,  and 
have  rarely  and  reluctantly  entered  it." 
The  inscription  over  her  grave,  which 
begins,  "  Underneath  lies  all  that  could  be 
interred  of  a  once  beautiful  womaii,"  was 
written  by  Landur.  Thackeray  went  to 
the  great  sale  at  Gore  House,  and  was 
moved  to  tears  at  the  sight.  "  I  have  just 
come  away  from  a  dismal  sight :  Gore 
House  full  of  snobs  looking  at  the  furni- 
ture. Foul  Jews  ;  odious  bombazine 
women,  who  drove  up  in  mysterious  flys 
which  they  had  hired— the  wretches — so  as 
to  come  in  stale  to  a  fashionable  lounge  ; 
brutes,  keeping  their  hats  on  in  the  kind 
old  dtawing-rooHL  I  longed  to  knock 
some  of  them  off,  and  Say,  *Sir,  be  dvil 
in  a  lady's  room.' " 

Several  of  the  ladies  described  in  these 
volumes  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  have 
only  died  within  recent  years.  Fanny 
Keaiblc  died  in  1893,  aged  85  ;  Mrs. 
Procter  (Barry  Cornwall's  wife)  died  in 
1888,  aged  Sg.  Of  the  latter,  Charles 
I^imb  wrote  lung  ago  as  iSs^,  "Barry 
Cornwall  has  at  lost  carried  off  the  pretty 
A,  S.  The)  arc  just  in  the  treacle  nioon. 
Hope  it  won't  clog  his  wings — j^aum  we 
used  to  say  at  sdhool."  Now  this  same 
pretty  A.  S.  wa^  at  a  dinner  party 
as  recently  as  the  year  1S83,  a  few 
wedcs  before  the  opening  of  the  Rqrnolds 


Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Galler)',  and 
she  asked  this  question:  "Why  all  this 
fuss  about  an  exhibition  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  works?  There  has  been  one 
already ;  I  remember  it  quite  well." 
**Yes,  Mis.  Procter,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
that  was  in  1817."  Up  to  within  a  few 
years  of  her  death  Fanny  Kemble  went 
to  Switzerland  on  every  ist  of  June,  and 
returned  as  punctually  on  the  ist  of 
September.  It  was  said  of  her  that  she 
could  not  keep  her  servants.  She  was 
a  difficult  woman  to  live  with,  but  she 
never  quarrelled  with  her  Alpine  guides. 
A  forty  years'  passion  for  SwilzcrlaiKi  had 
familiarised  her  with  these  men,  and  they 
worshipjKtl  her.  To  them  she  was  always 
"la  daiue  qui  va  chantant  par  les  mon- 
tagnes."  When  she  could  not  walk  up 
her  beloved  mountains  she  was  carried 
around  them. 

Fanny  Kemble's  pa-Stime  is  becoming 
again  fashicniable.  Action  and  reaction  is 
the  law  which  governs  all  human  move- 
ments, and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  bit  curious 
that  the  immense  development  of  automo- 
bilism  should  be  accompanied  by  a  revival 
of  the  old-fashioned  pastime  of  walking. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  newspapers 
the  road  to  Brighton  has  been  tluongcd 
during  the  last  few  weeks  by  stockbrokers, 
civil  servants,  bankers'  clerks,  readers  of 
the  Evening  News,  and  British  Tea  Table 
waitresses.  The  omnibus  drivers  and  con- 
ductors intend,  it  is  said  in  August,  also 
to  take  to  the  road.  As  it  is  then  the 
beginning  of  the  silly  season,  it  is  possible 
that  politicians  and  journalists  may  follow 
their  example.  I  think  that  lor  the  present 
I  shall  avoid  the  road  to  Brighton.  If  1 
wish  to  visit  that  delightful  watering  place, 
I  shall,  like  the  young  lady  of  Sweden, 
in  Lear's  '* Nonsense  Book,?*  take  "the 
alow  train  "  to  my  destinati(Hi : 

There  w.is  .1  xiiiiuf;  l.ntv  of  Sweden 

Wlio  uciil  by  the  slow  train  to  Wccdon, 

Wlien  she    nvcd  at  Weedoo  Slatioa  die  made  no 

obscr>'atioii, 
Bat  returned  by  the  dow  tram  to  Sweden. 

I  have  always  felt  drawn  towards  that 

young  woman :  she  and  I  have  mnch  in 
common.  So  many  times  have  1  been 
moved  by  the  spirit  to  a  certain  place ;  but 
tlie  mood  has  passed  during  the  journey, 
and  I,  too,  have  returned,  making  "no 
observation,"  except  under  my  breath 
to  mvsclf.  The  rc  action  in  favour 
of  walking  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
in  the  form  it  has  taken  of  toad-radng,  it 
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means  simply  tlie  degradation  of  a  noble 
putime.  The  really  profitable  reacdon 
would  be  against  s|tced.  Speed  is  the 
enemy  we  have  to  liulit  in  all  dt-partments 
of  lift:.  A  league  wiiich  binds  its  members 
"  to  go  slow"  is  the  need  of  tlu:  lumr.  The 
loafer  at  street  comers  is,  to  the  philosophic 
mind,  a  saner  individual  than  the  man  who 
can  only  be  happy  ia  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion.  But,  as  usual,  it  is  something 
*'  betwixt  and  between "  that  is  the  goal  of 
the  wise  man.  The  way  to  Brighton, 
literally  or  metaphorically,  is  the  only  thing 
he  cares  about :  he  preserves  his  liberty 
to  leave  "  the  road,*  like  his  career  itself, 
at  any  point.  Now  the  way  to  Brighton  is 
the  very  land  for  the  loafer :  it  has  purple 
patches  and  by-paths  of  haunting  beauty 
that  demand  inequality  in  speed.  The 
road-racer  seeks  to  attain  an  even  average 
of  so  many  miles  per  hour,  irrespective  of 
the  country  he  is  {Mssing  through.  He  has 
lost  all  sense  of  perspective,  all  !iiui<^ina- 
tion,  all  real  love  of  the  road  in  this  insane 
ambition.  His  goal,  the  dream  of  his 
journey,  is  the  Brighton  Aquariinn !  I 
beheve  that  a  Sabbath-day's  jotuney,  which 
is  occasionally  mcntion<^  in  the  Bible, 
represented  a  little  over  an  English  mile, 
and  a  man  could  accomplish  this  much  in 
the  way  of  pedestrianism  without  breaking 
the  fourth  commandment  The  distance 
from  Mount  Olivet  to  Jerusalem  is  described 
as  a  Sabbath-day's  journey,  but  what  a 
walk  it  was;  how  crowded  with  associa- 
tions, with  memories  and  regrets  !  Would 
a  day  be  suiiicicnt  to  cover  that  enchanting 
distaiace?  "The  way  to  Brighton,"  not 
necessarily  the  road,  lies  over  Ashdown 
Forest  and  the  South  Downs.  In  the  case 
of  the  cyclist,  the  motor-car  driver,  and  the 
road-racer  the  notice:  "This  Hill  is  DanL;er- 
ous,"  is  all  tluU  these  districts  mean  to  them. 
To  the  loafer  such  notices  are  usually  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  an  indefmiie  halt.  He 
will  probably  get  no  further.  On  the  top 
of  the  hill  there  may  shine  upon  him 
suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  a  light 
from  hea\  «'n,  and  his  eyes  will  l)e  opened. 
It  i^  said  that  while  the  iui^ri  dients  of 
a  London  fog  are  often  found  in  places 
miles  nway  from  the  metropolis,  ilicy  are 
never  known  south  of  the  North  Downs. 
The  Downs  act  as  a  sort  of  filter.  They 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  similar  effect 


on  the  mind.  The  craving  for  Brighton 
Aquarium  should  not  survive  a  halt  on  Ash- 
down  Forest.  It  is  aU  so  symbolical  of 
human  life,  this  attempt  to  get  to  Brighton. 
One  half  of  our  lives  we  are  hard  at  work 
endeavouring  to  attain  some  goal,  to 
fashion  ourselves  after  some  approved 
patiein,  and  fate,  experience,  and  the 
general  cussedness  of  things  are  building 
us  up  into  something  quite  different.  The 
sporting  instinct  tempts  us  to  applaud  a 
man  like  Disraeli,  who  makes  up  ms  mind 
early  in  life  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  I'ng- 
land,  and  in  the  end  achieves  his  ambition. 
There  b  something  clean-cut,  tangible,  and 
easily  understood  about  such  a  <  areer 
which  wins  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 
We  all  like  to  see  the  winning  post  passed. 
But  the  man  who  loses  even  the  ambition 
to  be  Prime  Minister  in  following  up  by- 
paths and  side  walks,  who  touches  Ufc  at 
too  many  points  to  be  enthusiastic  in  any 
one  particular  aim,  is  called  by  the 
opprobrious  name,  "a  rolling  stone,"  and 
he  is  used  as  the  awful  example  in  all 
Sunday-school  books,  in  letters  of  self- 
made  merchants  to  their  sons,  and  in 
handbooks  "  How  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness." He  has  left  the  high  road,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  succeed.  He  has  no 
average  rate  of  speed,  and  therefore  he  is 
out-distanced.  The  handbooks,  however, 
usually  omit  one  important  item,  viz.,  that 
the  man  himself  is  probably  enjoying 
his  existence,  he  is  ministering,  perhaps  un- 
cut\sciousIy,  to  the  enjoyment  and  happiness 
of  others,  and  is  possibly  only  regretting  the 
time  wasted  in  pursuing  his  early  ambitions. 
On  some  breezy  North  Down  of  his 
existence,  life  has  been  revealed  to  him  as 
something  which  could  not  be  induded  in 
one  single  aim.  He  has  learnt  the  art  of 
going  slow.  He  prefers  "  the  way "  to 
"the  road."  He  has  had,  perhaps,  the' 
courage  to  renounce  deliberately  the 
ambition  of  his  life.  It  needs  pluck  to  go 
on ;  it  sometimes  demands  actual  heroism 
to  go  back. 

When  she  arrived  at  Weedon  statiOD  she  OBSde  no 

observation, 

But  rctuniL-J  1)\  ilie  sluw  u.iin  to  Sweden. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  just  said,  these 
lines  sound  a  note  of  tragedy,  and  are  no 
longer  nonsense.  They  tdl  the  story  of  a 
Great  Renunctatioa. 
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By  VIRGINIA  BLANCHARD 


IlIusmMd  fran  Dn«iii|i  hf  the  Author 


QUE  faites  vous pour  k  Salon  f  says 
one  ambitious  student  to  atiotlur, 
;!s  the  autumn  ilajs  grow  .shortor  and  the 
thought  of  the  great  event  of  the  last  of 
April  stirs  the  pulse  of  artistic  Pari)>. 

Mystery  is  in  every  comer ;  strange 
nio<k'!s  appear  and  disajjpcar ;  small 
sketches  are  made  in  the  white  hrvit  of 
inspiration,  wliich  later  evolve  into  icn- 
foot  canvases  on  the  walls  of  the  Grand 
Palais ;  easels  are  put  up  in  the  spare 
<  <>rners  of  the  .studios,  and  chalk  marks 
drawn  nroimd  the  sac  red  s]K>ts.  'i  liese  are 
for  llie  eonlalent,  and  i>onietiraes  for  the 
impecunious;  others,  more  sensitive  to 
critic  ism,  take  studios  in  the  neijj;hhourhood 
where  the  idea  can  be  nursed  in  private, 
shehered  from  the  blighting  witticisms  of 
the  tyro,  who  is  prcjverbially  the  moat 
caustic  critic  to  be  encountered.  There  are 
solemn  consultations  with  the  masters,  from 
whic  h  the  student  emerges,  swelling  with 
importance. 
This  is  in  the  beginning. 
As  time  passes  and  the  work  grows,  the 
painter  diminishes.  First,  the  artificial 
inflation  of  vanity  and  importmce  exudes 
like  the  aicaping  gas  of  a  balloon,  and 
then,  ounce  by  ounce,  the  flesh  yields  to 
the  spirit! 

^\'hen  the  final  day  arrives,  and  the  men 
come — sometime'^  with  a  hrsnd fart  and 
carry  the  work  awa)'  to  the  I'alais  in  tiie 
Cham|)s  Elysee,  the  emaciated  genius 
"  goes  flop,"  doubles  up  in  the  middle,  and 
g(H-s  ;r.v.'.v  In  thr  ,-nt;nrry  for  an  airing,  or 
oiT  holida) -making  in  the  gardens  and  gay 
boulevards  of  Paris. 

There  remains  only  the  congratulatory 
telegnim  from  a  comrade,  mentioning  the 
number  and  class  of  destination  at  the 
"show"';  for  the  crucial  mcjment  was  really 
Xo.  5.   Xew  Sertei.    Au;;u.st,  1905. 


passed  on  the  day  when,  at  the  invitation 

of  the  subdued  and  hollow-eyed  student, 
all  the  great  men  of  the  Ac  ademy  Justinian 
came  around  aiiU  passed  judgment  on  tliis 
thing  of  his  creation. 

llie  great  men  are  very  discreet. 

Though  it  is  well  known  that  they  form 
more  than  half  of  the  committee  nf  the 
Salon,  they  slirug  their  shoulders  and  say 
that  the  picture  is  **fias  mal^  but,  of 
course,  they  do  not  know. if  it  will  get  in ; 
how  should  llfv  know  ?  They  hear  the 
Jsalon  is  to  he  mtv  di^rtctiU  this  year,  etc., 
etc.  They  have  ncji  advised  aliandoning  it, 
so  the  Rubicon  is  passed;  for  pictures  are 
s  I  lom  rejec  ted  by  the  Salon  which  have 
alreaiU  !i«ei\*!d  even  the  ecpiivocal 
sanction  of  these  much  rosetted  gentlemen 
who  honour  the  Academy  with  their  tiames 
and  the  students  with  their  criticisms. 

A  great  many  spiteful  things  have  been 
said  alxtut  ]ii--;iiiiairs  and  its  connection 
with  the  .Nilon.  Some  cnil  minded  persons 
have  even  averred  openly  that  **the 
Justinians  always  get  in,"  an  accusation 
which  suggests  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
politics  rather  than  tiie  rarefied  heights  of 
art. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  infants  in  art 
who   emerge   from   this   incubator  for 

geniuses  and  present  themselves  at  tlv 
doors  of  tlif  Salon  are  admitted,  1ml  think 
of  the  numher  who  die  in  the  process  I 
Survivors  can't  help  being  reasonably 
decent  painters  in  the  end  any  more  than 
they  can  well  h<  lp  not  ht-iirj;  agt^n-ssrvelv 
good  ones.  W  e  are  not  speaking  of  geniuses 
— only  painters,  of  whom  there  are  nuny. 

I  think  it  is  Stevenson  who  says  some- 
where—in **The  Wrecker,"  perhaps — "I 
used  often  to  wonder  where  the  painters 
came  from,  and  where    the  brutes  of 
431  e«— » 
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students  went  to."  It  is  just  ix)ssible  that 
some  such  tnctaniorphosis  as  the  chrysalis 
and  the  butterfly  takes  place. 

In  Rue  Fontaine  is  a  one-story  build!ng» 
which  also  opens  into  the  Rue  Fromentin 
in  the  rear.  Dividing  the  buiklin^  intr)  two 
great  studios  h  a  wall  wry  high  and  verv 
solid,  with  not  even  so  much  as  a  hole  like 
the  one  which  Fyiamos  made  in  that  wall 
on  the  other  side 
of  wliich  was  the 
fated  Thishe  — for 
<Hie  studio  has  a 
«gn  over  its  unpre- 
possessing  back 
door,  *'Aulier  pow 
Dames" 

A  new  student 
arriving  in  the 
latter  is  startled  by 
strange  sounds. 
'ITierc  is  thr  roar 
of  far-off  cannon, 
wild  music,  and  the 
shouts  of  mobs  ! 

I'What   is  it?" 
she  exclaims. 

"  Tlial  ?  Oh, 
that's  only  the 
men  1 "  says  the 

oM  student. 

*'  The  men  ? 
What  men?" 

"  What  I  You 
did  not  know 
there  were  over  a 
hundred  on  the 
other  side  of  that 
wall?" 

"  But  why  the 
wall  ?    Is  then'  no 

door?"  and  she  ukcs  her  little  powder- 
pulT  out  of  her  apron  pocket,  dabs  her 
little  nose,  and  pats  her  curly  hair. 

"  Because  we  are  I-Venclv" 

"  Oh  •  I  see.    How  stupid  I  " 

"  To  be  I  rcnch?" 

"No;  the  wall." 
Don't  grieve;  they  are  an  awful  lot 
The  neighbours  are  demanding  to  have 
them  ejected." 

"Really!  Whereto?" 


AS  TIMB  PASSBS  AND 
THE  PAINTER 


"  Oh :  they  don't  know.  No  odier  ne^h. 
bours  will  have  them." 

"  Tiem  '  Are  they  really  so  bad  ?  Shall 
we  never  see  these  roaring  lions  ?  " 

**  See  them  ?  Go  over  to  the  Rue  du 
Dragon  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month 
froni  ( )rtf)h(*r  to  l  eliruary  to  the  Concours, 
and  to  quote  trom  the  nursery  rhyme: 
■The  beasts  and  birds  will  be  there.' 

It's  a  jolly  Zoo,  I 
can  promise  you." 

"  Do  they  take 
all  the  prix  f  " 

"I  should  think 
not.  We  let  them 
get  one  now  and 
then,  but  thev  are 
fairly  quaking  in 
their  boots !  Look 
at  Maynard,  Bert- 
ram, and  de  Calais 
over  there  —  they 
are  staggering  under 
their  honours ! " 

T(i  the  Contour 
in  the  hi^  studio  of 
the  Kue  (hi  I  )r.i^on, 
the  new  biudent 
goes. 

Monsieur  Justin- 
ian himself  is  there, 
portly,  suave,  and 
politic  as  ever.  He 
has  the  memory  ot 
a  statesman ;  he 
never  forgets  to  in- 
quire for  the  grand 
mother  in  the  pro- 
THE  WORK  GROWS,  vinces,  the  father  in 
DIMINISHES.  England,  the  uncle 

in  Germany,  the 
mother  in  America,  the  sister  in  .South 
Africa.  He  encourages  the  discouraged, 
trims  the  wings  of  the  too  ambitious,  pours 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  and,  abt)ve 
all,  reminds  one  by  liis  criticisms  of  art, 
lliat  if  it  is  the  meek  who  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  is  the  bold  who 
inherit  the  earth. 

The  student  who  hxs  not  "  sent  in  " 
(••i?<-rs  the  aft\';t'r  the.se  Sund.iv  riinrnings 
with  a  serene  inuid  con.scquent  upon  the 
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conviction  tliat,  had  he  tried,  he,  before  all 
the  nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine  others, 
would  have  been  the  one  to  carry  off  the 
//-/.v.  On  the  whole  he  thinks  it  a  for- 
tunate circunjstance  for  the  real  winner  that 
extreme  nuxlesty  has  prevented  him  from 
entering  a  contest  which,  had  he  done 
so,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  latter's 
aspirations. 

(Juile  the  contrary  with  the  l^inj;  who 
has  worked  like  one  possessed  all  week, 


words  "  Non  C/assee  "  in  large  blue  letters, 
and  a  hideous  arrow  which  seems  to  single 
out  and  ix)int  at  his  own  work  with  a 
fiendish  persistency. 

U  herever  he  finds  his  canvas,  whether 
with  that  sptendiil  minority  of  twenty 
memlKTS  or  in  the  majority,  it  looks  in- 
credibly bad,  and  he  goes  away  wondering 
why  he  did  not  do  thus  atid  so  and  so — 
wlii(  h  w<iuld  have  made  it  jK-rfect. 

A  }  (iung  fellow  of  one  atelier  meets  one 


3v  ^ 


THE  NEW  STUDENT. 


and  sent  his  canvas  in  at  the  last  moment 
on  Saturday  evening  :  he  goes  in  w  ith  his 
heart  in  his  mouth  and  a  th(ius;ind  little 
hissing  devils  in  his  ears.  He  wears  a 
viunty  air  of  indifference  with  about  the 
same  result  as  a  ««»rpse  might  jKiratle  a 
gaudy  riblxm.  lie  is  afraid  to  nuet  his 
iKst  friend,  tries  to  avoid  him,  and  runs 
into  his  worst  enemy,  whose  amiability 
prejures  him  for  the  direst  misf<»rtune. 

The  world  is  diviiled  into  two  halves; 
between  these  two  une(|ual  portions  is  a 
piece  of  white  pasteboard  with  the  terrible 


of  another,  a  former  chum  ;  they  both  wear 
tweeds  and  speak  English. 

"  I  k  lloa,  T         where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  here,"  says  T  with  a  dry 

smile. 

"  Have  something  in  there?" 
"  \  es — rather,  I  should  say  I  have  some- 
thing ^7///.' 

*•  ( )h,  I  see  ;  they  have  a  way  of  putting 
the  iK^t  men  at  the  bottom  in  these 
thini;s." 

•*  No  ;  that's  the  worst  of  it.  I  think  I 
am  a  deuced  failure,  you  know." 
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"  Cheer  up,  that's  how  we  all  feel  some- 
times." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  I'm  all  right  thii  timer 

"  What  is  your  number  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  growing  red,  "  it  is 
over  there — at  the  top.  You  see  I  happened 
to  get  the  medal." 


THE  BEINO  WHO  HAS  WORKED  LIKE  ONE  POSSESSED. 


They  shake  hands  and  go  off  to  look  at 
the  Prix. 

The  success  of  the  Concours,  the  gold 
medal  winner,  goes  to  his  place  on  Monday 
morning  amid  shouts  of  triumph  from  his 
comrades,  and  his  atelier  forthwith  goes  on 
a  celebration  in  his  honour.  .'\  girl  finds 
flowers  and  gifts  on  her  easel  from  her 
comrades,  but  the  men,  it  is  said,  invest 
their  sympathetic  joy  in  more  hilarious  and 
Jess  enduring  forms. 


Monsieur  is  always  on  time,  often  ahead 
of  it.  They  tell  a  tale  of  how  he  went  to  a 
soiree^  and  on  his  way  home  stopj>cd  at 
the  atelier  to  give  his  weekly  criticism. 
His  indignation  was  so  great  when  he 
found  no  one  there  that  he  refused  to 
return  again  for  weeks. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  these 
I'riday  mornings  to 
see  sleepy  students 
hurrying  along  Rue 
Fontaine,  their  hats 
pulled  down  over 
uncombed  locks,  and 
glimijses  of  collars 
and  neckties  pro- 
truding from  pockets 
where  they  have 
been  hurriedly  thrust 
on  the  way.  As  for 
the  girls,  there  was 
one  whose  chic  was 
a  matter  of  renown, 
and  being  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  either 
her  vanity  or  her  art, 
she  was  reputed  to 
do  her  hair  over- 
night and  then  slee]) 
like  an  effigy  on  a 
tomb,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left  on  her  elabt>- 
rate  pompadour; 
and  in  the  morning 
you  may  see  her 
quite  perfectly  at- 
tired, flying  down 
Rue  Fromentin  fol- 
lowed by  her  little 
maid. 

Monsieur  arrives  at  the  Alelier  pour 
Dames  at  eight  o'clock.  Not  a  petticoat  in 
sight  I  An  awful  stillness  reigns.  The 
model  is  rubbing  her  eyes,  and  yawning  by 
the  big  stove  I  Lucette  is  overcome  ;  she 
remembers  the  size  of  xhc pourboires  drofjped 
into  her  ca|xicious  pocket  the  evening 
before,  and  is  moved  to  do  battle  for  the 
cause. 

"  W  hat,  nobody  here  !  "  exclaims  the 
irate  little  man. 
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TliN  MINUI  KS  LATE  !     TIIEV  THROW  THEMSELVES  WITH  ALL  THEIR  FEMININE 

WILES  UPON  THE  MASTER'S  MERCV. 


"Oh,  monsieur,  it  is  just  eight  o'clock. 
Monsieur !  they  will  be  here  immediately ! 
Only  wait  five  minutes,  monsieur  :  " 

"Wait!"  he  roars.  "  IVai/.'  Do  you 
talk  to  mi  of  waiting,  Lucette  ?  W  hy 
should  /  wait  for  young  ladies  who  take 
their  eight  o'clock  breakfast  in  bed?  Hal" 

"  r.ut  jus/  five  minutes,  monsieur ;  on/}' 
five  minutes,  monsieur !  Think  of  the 
distance,  morisieur,  and  it  is  rvry  cold  — 
so  cold  I  only  think,  monsieur  !  " 

"  Cold  !  di<l  /  ever  stop  for  cold  ?  Dis- 
tance !  Ha!  did  /  ever  think  of  distance? 
No,  I  shall  no/  wait ;  do  you  understand, 
Lucette,  I  shall  NOT  wait  " 

"  But,  monsieur  " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me !  I  tell  you  I  shall 
no/  wait.  Ha  !  they  expect  to  be  famous, 
do  they  ?  these  young  ladies  who  breakfast 
in  bed  !  They  expect  to  wear  //lis,  do 
they  ?  "  touching  the  rosette  in  his  button- 
hole, and  forgetting  in  his  wrath  that  women 
do  not  have  that  incentive  for  early  rising. 

"  But,  monsieur — they  come  ! "  I  hear 
them  in  the  court ! "  i)ursuing  his  dis- 
appearing coat  tails  and  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  Monsieur^  je  vous  prie  !  " 


The  door  opens,  and  the  first  of  fifty 
panting,  sleepy-eyed,  dishevelled  maidens 
precipitates  herself  almost  into  the  arms  of 
the  enraged  master. 

To  enter  the  studio  after  the  master  is 
a  misdemeanour ;  to  be  discovered  is  a 
crime. 

The  girl  gasps  and  turns  {wle.  She 
sends  one  swift,  agonised  look  at  the  clock 
on  the  wall. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  it  is  /cn  minu/es 
pas/  eif;/i/ .' " 

"  lUit,  monsieur  " 

"  Ves,  mademoiselle,  /en  minu/es  pas/ 
eif^h/,  and  I  am  a  man  jjast  sixty,  and 
always  rise  at  half-past  six  !  " 

A  gasp  of  admiration  Uom  the  forty-nine 
quivering  on  the  threshold. 

The  great  man  moves  on. 

"  O/i,  monsieur  !  "  from  the  fifty. 

They  know  better  than  to  make  excuses, 
so  they  throw  themselves  with  all  their 
feminine  wiles  u[)on  his  mercy. 

Monsieur,  Je  fous  prie!  Nous  sommes 
deso/ee,je  vous  assure!  Pardon,  monsieur^ 
»V  iwis  prie!" 

He  melts.  After  several  feints  of  rage  and 
intended  departure,  he  returns,  followed  by 
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the  fifty  from  ease!  to  easel.  He  is  soon 
appeased,  and  in  his  usual  charming 
humour  scintillates  right  and  left.  He  has 
a  witticism  for  every  effort  which  he  cannot 
praise ;  praises  everything  he  conscien- 
tiously can,  and  finally  ends  the  morning 
before  the  compositions  in  the  gayest  of 
moods,   bestowing  the  coveted  numbers 


a  pulp  he  twinkles  merrily,  and  bestows  a 
one,  two,  or  three  on  the  composition. 
Then  the  limp  student  revive.s.  At  other 
times  he  afTccts  to  overlook  entirely  the 
|)erfectly  obvious  best  of  the  whole  ex- 
hibit, and  only  happens  to  see  it  as 
he  is  turning  away.  He  will  then  start 
in  surprise,  and  give  it  a  number  one 


LOTOS. 


with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  it  was  b.is  first 
week  at  the  atelier. 

"  Qui  est  (a  f  " 

"  C'es/  moi,  monsieur." 

"  Afais  pounjuoi  " 

And  then  followed  a  torrent — a  cross 
examination  of  the  innermost  being  of 
the  unhappy  student,  who  is  not  always 
clear  as  to  her  real  meaning  in  the 
charming  but  vague  little  picture  on 
he  easel.    When  he  has  reduced  her  to 


changing  all  the  numbers  he  liad  pre- 
viously Ix'stowed. 

Monsieur  is  beloved  for  his  wit,  but 
"  Bobl>ie  "  for  his  beauty.  Besides  having 
figured  in  a  certain  remarkable  and 
romantic  Journal" — the  diary  of  a  one- 
time student  of  this  same  atelier — he  has 
been  calletl  the  handsomest  man  in  Paris. 
Then,  too,  he  is  a  bachelor :  the  combina- 
tion is  irresistible.  I'he  Fates  seemed  to 
have  designed  him  for  the  delight  of  the 
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feminine  heart.  But  he  is  a  rock  in  those 
swirling  waters  of  agitated  femininity  I 

There  is  a  tale  —but  that  was  long  ago; 
girls  are  wiser  now — of  how  a  girl,  very 
young  and  superlatively  foolish,  wrote  a 
letter  to  this  Adonis,  and  j)osted  it.  Its 
contents  are  n(jt  recorded.  The  next  day 
was  criticism  day  at  the  studio,  and  when 
he  had  delivered  his  criticism  in  his  usual 
judicial  tones,  as  he  turned  from  her  easel 
he  handed  her  a  letter  which  he  had  held 
in  his  hand  all  the  while.  With  a  courtly 
bow,  he  said  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  permit  me  to  restore  to 
you  something  which  I  think  you  have 
lost ! " 

The  surrounding  students  marvelled  at 
his  urbanity  in  picking  up  lost  letters,  but 
the  humiliated  maiden  had  hysterics.  I 
had  forgotten  to  say  that  she  was  French. 

Pandemonium  !    It  is  Monday  morning. 


ONE  OF  A   FKW  SERIOUS  OLD  MAIDS 


Everybody  arrives  early  to  get  his  place  for 
the  week,  and  Like  a  hand  in  posing  the 
model.  Everybody  is  cross;  everybody  is 
quarrelsome ;  everybody  liates  everybody 
else,  and  despises  herself. 
It  is  early  rising. 

The  model  bears  the  brunt  of  it,  some- 
times with  patience,  more  often  with  con- 
tempt. 

A  half-dozen  of  them  gather  about  the 
stove,  shivering  and  gossiping.  The  shrill 
voice  of  the  massier  is  heard  above  the 
hum  of  the  students.  The  signal  is  given, 
and  the  first  model  rushes  upon  the  throne 
and  assumes  his  best  pose.  He  is  greeted 
with  a  chorus  of  contempt. 

"  Non,  non  !    Descetidcz,  descenJcz  ' " 
Ap{)arently  he  is  not  sensitive.     He  joins 
the  group  at  the  stove,  and  the  second 
leaps  upon  the  throne.    He  strikes  an  alti- 
tude of   high  tragedy,  whereupon  he  is 
greeted  with  jeers. 

The  voice  of  the  massifr 
is  now  heard  c<jniinanding, 
expostulating,  imploring  for 
the  votes.  The  noes  have 
it,  and  the  second  model 
comes  down,  and  so  on 
through  several,  until  at  last 
the  ayes  carry  the  day,  and 
the  happy  model  remains 
upon  the  throne,  while  the 
others  go  their  several  ways 
in  search  of  work. 

A  scramble  then  begins 
for  places.  The  niassifr's 
voice  is  again  heard  alx)ve 
the  Habel,  calling  the  names 
of  the  honoured  of  the  pre- 
vious week  according  to  the 
numbers  received,  and  the 
others  by  an  alphabetical 

\ system. 
\  After  an   hour  of  con- 

\  fusion,      dissension  an<l 

wrangling,  order  is  restored, 
and  only  the  sound  of  char- 
coal as  it  is  dragged  over 
the  rough  surface  of  the 
canvas,  breaks  the  silence. 

When  the  hand  of  the  big 
clock  reaches  the  hour,  and 
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the  massier  calls  "Cest  F  hen  re!"  the  model 
reposes,  and  the  students  make  a  rush  for 
the  old  green  divan  in  the  corner.  For 
a  quarter-of-an-hour  the  walls  echo  willi 
all  the  languages  of  Eurojje, 

The  custom  of  hissing  is  in  high  favour 
in  the  ateliers.  It  is  a  |)ractical  and 
effective  method  of  settling  all  differences, 
disputes,  intrusions,  and  iinperlinences. 
The  offender  who  can  continue  in  his 
path  of  iniquity  in  the  face  of  one  of  these 


A  few  serious  old  maids  have  tried 
hissing,  but  she  was  so  amiable  about  it, 
they  lost  interest.  Altogether  she  is  so 
pretty  ;  so  unconsciously  egotistical ;  so 
sweet  when  she  begs  your  jxirdon  for 
knocking  over  your  wet  canvas  on  its 
buttered  side,  that  you  are  only  too  pleased 
to  be  inconvenienced  and  to  go  on  adoring 
her. 

(Juitc  another  sort  is  Lotos.  She  also 
never  works,   but  she  divides   her  lime 


SHEER  FRIVOLITY. 


uncivilised  performances  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 

*'  I>a  belle  Marguerite  "  has  risen  above 
its  power,  but  through  sheer  frivolity. 
.She  is  the  beauty  of  the  ate/ier,  and  at 
once  its  delight  and  despair.  She  comes 
late,  drops  all  of  her  things,  falls  over  the 
easels,  gets  into  everybody's  way,  gossips 
about  tennis,  ping-pong,  and  the  last 
matinee  dattsante  in  audible  whispers, 
always  leaves  her  place  l)efore  the  hour  and 
comes  back  after  it — in  short,  docs  every- 
thing under  the  sun  except  paint. 


I)etween  Buddhism,  woman's  rights,  and 
I'.nglish  literature — I  don't  think  her 
nationality  was  ever  very  clear.  She  is 
seventeen,  and  wears  her  peroxide-red  hair 
down  her  back  in  a  mop  of  gaudy  curls ; 
her  skirts  are  short,  and  her  pretty  feet  are 
always  encased  in  I^uis  Quin/e  slippers. 
She  wears  a  bright  ribbon  around  her  neck, 
but  is  (juile  indifferent  as  to  the  rest  of  her 
toilet.  She  does  a  ballet  in  green  gau/e 
divinely,  and  has  an  opinion  on  every 
subject  under  the  sun.  Her  favourite 
authors   are    liichens    and    Richard  le 
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MO  OTHER  NEIGHBOURS  WILL  HAVE  THEM. 


Gallicnne,  and  her  advanced  ideas  on 
woman  would  make  our  grandmothers 
shiver.  She  has  decided  that  drawing  is 
not  her  forte,  but  is  still  wavering  between  a 
career  p,~  a  Paris  dancer  and  that  of  a  con- 
tributor to  English  magazines ! 

Prefixes,  like  other  superfluities,  arc  done 
away  with  among  girls  as  well  as  the  men, 
and  a  new  student  finds  it  awkward  at  first 
being  called  "Jones,"  and  when  she  lapses 
into  the  ceremony  of  "  Mademoiselle," 
l)eing  greeted  with  jeers.  However,  she 
soon  gets  used  to  it,  and  finds  herself  some 
afternoon  at  a  function  of  polite  society 
curbing  a  sudden  impulse  to  say : 

"  Here,  Brown,  1  want  to  introduce  you 
to  my  friend  .Smith  !  " 

The  situation  is  jKirticularly  critical  if  her 
*'  friend  Smith  "  happens  to  be  a  middle- 
aged  French  lady  of  the  old  re<^me. 

A  good  story  comes  from  the  rival 
academy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 


This  academy  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
English  and  .-Xmerican  students.  It  repre- 
sents to  a  certain  extent  a  revolt  from 
the  old  principles— the  "machine-made 
methods,"  as  they  call  them — of  the 
Justinians  and  the  old  Salon. 

The  story  goes  that  the  son  inherited 
from  his  father  this  excellent  school  of 
art  which  bears  his  name.  The  part  of 
the  owner  was,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases, 
to  act  as  financial  agent  between  students, 
masters,  models,  and  landlords,  having  the 
profits  as  his  reward.  The  school  was  a 
flourishing  one  and  remunenilive,  but  the 
son  'had  a  passion  for  play  which  eventually 
ruined  him.  One  morning  the  academy 
awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
gambled  away  ! 

Something  had  to  be  done.  The  thing 
was  impossible  ;  it  was  heinous ;  it  was  not 
to  be  endured. 

All  the  associations  which  clung  to  the 
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old  man's  name  rose  up  and  rlamoured  tor 
preservation,  protection,  vengeance ! 

There  was  -nuch  talking  in  subdued 
tones  ;  meeting  in  quiet  corners  ;  plans  and 
counter-plans. 

The  days  wore  on.  At  last  the  day 
arrived  when  the  new  owner  was  to  take 
possession.  WTien  he  arrived  he  found  a 
buildint;  (which  was  rented)  with  a  large 

sign  over  the  door,  "  AoiJcmie  some 

old  model  thrones  in  deserted  ateliers^  a 
few  casts,  and  a  number  of  invalid  easels  ! 

Around  the  corner,  in  Rue  de  R  ,  the 

academy  had  begun  life  over  again,  and 
engaged  the  s:.rv  ices  of  its  former  owner. 

Photography  has  its  seductive  charms 
for  even  the  most  distrait  of  geniuses. 

The  morning  for  the  great  event — the 
photographing  of  the  atflter — arrives.  The 
one  sm.ill  mirror — which  makes  a  fright  of 
the  most  ravishing  beauty — is  the  magnet. 
Everybody  is  trying  to  see  herself  in  it, 
even  though  she  must  make  the  efTrm  over 
her  friend's  friend's  shoulder,  and  to  the 
despair  of  ten  others  behind  her.  Sh.e 
powders  her  nose,  arranges  her  coiffeur, 
and  sujooihes  lier  neck  ribbon. 

The  excitement  grows. 

"  liobbie arrives,  looking  almost 
humanly  beautiful  in  his  indulgent  smile 
and  perfect  clothes.  There  is  a  sujx.'rlative 
touch  to  his  tie,  and  his  iron-grey  beard  is 
parted  to  a  hair. 


The  photographer  is,  as  usual,  fal, 
facetious,  and  important.  He  drives  the 
girls  together  like  a  flock  of  miscreant 
geese.  They  make  a  great  noise,  and  arc 
altogether  unmanageable.  The  photo- 
grapher gets  into  a  rage,  the  girls  are 
delighted,  and  the  frivolity  increases. 
Lucette  comes  to  the  rescue,  horror  and 
indignation  written  on  her  face.  It  is 
the  same  expression  she  wore  under 
similar  circumstances  last  year. 

.She  assumes  a  Napoleonic  attitude.  N«»- 
body  sees  her. 

"  Mon  Dieu !  quel  dommage ! "  she 
shrieks,  flinging  her  fat  arms  heavenward 
in  despair. 

She  is  greeted  with  loud  applause,  and 
shouts  of  "  Tris  bien !  Encore !  En- 
core !  " 

She  grinds  her  teeth,  rolls  her  eyes,  and 
stamps  her  feet  in  impotent  rage. 

"  Hobbie,"  who  has  been  counselling  a 
salon  aspirant  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
screen,  comes  to  her  relief.  A  hush  falls 
u|)on  the  studio  as  he  steps  into  the  pUc« 
reser>ed  for  him  in  the  group  of  pinafores. 
A  few  suppressed  giggles  break  the  silence, 
then  the  photographer,  making  passes  in  the 
air  with  an  imaginary  baton,  says,  ".-l/<7ri, 
mesdames  /"  snaps  the  camera,  and  once 
more  a  record  is  made  of  the  personnel  ot 
the  old  Ateiifr  pour  Dames,  with  the  adored 
"  15obbie"  in  its  midst. 
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By  E.  C  PEMBERTON 


SICILY  is  a  land  of  myth  and  l^end 
and  romance,  and  this  reason  alone 

would  make  it  an  interesting  coimtry  to 
travel  in  ;  hut  when  in  addition  to  tli<ise 
attractions  can  be  added  most  beautitul 
and  picturesque  scenery,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  traveller  who  has  once  sojourned 
there  diould  feel  an  ardent  desire  to 
return. 

The  journey  thither  is  not  so  long  or  so 
tedious  as  many  imagine.  The  best  route 
is  undoubtedly  by  steamer  from  Naples  to 

Palermo,  a  passage  accomplished  in  about 
ten  hours  by  the  largest  and  fastest  boats. 
The  approach  to  I'alermo  by  sea  is  very 
fme.  'i'he  town  is  situated  in  a  small  bay, 
encircled  by  verdure-clad  and  rocky 
mountains,  prominent  amongst  them, 
and  he.idini:;  nnc  end  of  the  bay,  bein^ 
Monte  Fcliegnno.  The  drive  through 
the  streets  from  the  Quai  to  one's  hotel 
in  the  early  morning  (for  the  passage 
is  made  at  night)  is  full  of  interest 
The  vociferous  and  yelling  mob  on  the 
Quai  is  not  a]tf»iirther  pleasant,  Init  that 
is  soon  lett  behind,  and  onc'a  ullcntion 
is  attracted  by  the  sight  of  gaily-jiainted 
two-whcclcd  carts,  the  brightest  t>f  colours 
having  been  used  in  depicting  scriptural 
subieets  or  scenes  from  the  .Si<'ili;in  vespers. 
Not  only  is  the  body  of  the  cart  p;iititcd, 
but  the  wheels  also  come  in  for  their  share 
of  decoration,  and  the  horses  or  mules 
by  which  they  are  drawn  have  trappings 
which  arc  qtiite  in  keeping  with  the  carts. 
These  consist  of  a  network  of  yellow  and 
red  cord  and  tassels  and  over  the  saddle 
and  head  rise  cone>shaped  plumes  of  red 
or  red  and  blue  mi.ved,  surmounted  with 
small  metal  bells.  One  drives  {):»st  ware- 
houses, where  packing  cases  are  being 
manufactured  for  the  exportation  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  others  where 
one  sees  the  fruit  in  process  of  packing. 
At  this  early  hour,  too,  the  catUe  and 


goats  are  being  driven  through  tbe  streets 
for  milking  purposes;  the  same  custom 

being  in  vogue  here  as  in  many  Italian 
town.s.  the  Strtli.Tns  preferring  to  set?  lor 
iheniselves  that  they  are  served  with  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  article.  Another 
sight  is  the  water-carriers,  with  their 
brightly-colotired  wooden  or  omametilwi 
brass  stands,  holding  glasses  and  lemon-, 
and  water  for  drinking,  'i'here  is  much 
to  interest  one  in  Palermo,  though  it  does 
not  possess  as  ancient  remains  as  some 
other  cities  in  the  island. 

']"he  (\'ithrr!r,il  is  a  fine  l>nil(!incr.  in  red 
sandstone,  dating  hum  the  tweluh  century, 
with  much  detail  in  carving  on  the  cxterk>c. 
The  interior  is  not  interesting  in  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  lavish  way  in  which 
jilaster  has  hern  used  over  walls  and  pillars. 
In  a  side  cha;)el  are  the  *' Tombs  of  the 
Kings,"  in  red  i>orphyry. 

The  Cappella  Palatina,  in  the  Palazm 
Reale,  also  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
King  Roger  II.,  is  in  Arabic-Norman  style, 
and  the  interior  is  most  profusely  decorated 
in  mosaic  work  of  the  finest  dcscri|>tion 
and  richest  colouring. 

Close  by  the  Falazza  Reale  stand.%  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  picturesque  huiUiiii^s 
in  I'alermo-  .San  Giovanni  degli  Eretiuii. 
It  was  originally  a  mosque,  and  it  Ls  stdl 
surmounted  by  its  five  red  cupolas^  which 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky. 
The  Normans  transformed  it  into  a  t  hnrch, 
and  it  was  used  by  them  as  a  burial  place  for 
their  nobility.  Whilst  under  their  co.iiroi 
they  added  cloisters,  which,  though  smalt 
and  partly  in  ruins,  are  most  picturesque 
and  enchanting,  the  garden  in  the  cenlie 
being  filled  with  brichr  sweet  !vvtr>ttxJ 
flowers,  and  with  a  variety  of  roses  and 
vines  climbing  in  and  out  of  the  archways 
and  creeping  up  the  walls. 

Ilie  vrget.ition  in  and  around  P.ilemM^ 
and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  Sicily,  is  most 
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luxuriant,  and  the  botanical  and  other 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  are  well  worth  visit- 
ing, ff)r  in  them  grow  many  tropical  plants, 
as  well  as  gum,  rubber,  date,  cocoa,  and 
other  trees,  besides  flowers  which  in  our 
country'  can  only  be  cultivated  under  glass. 

Not  far  from  Palermo  and  easy  of 
access  by  electric  tram,  lies  Monreale, 
a  mountain  t(twn  with  a  very  pictures(]ue 
situation,  and  a  cathedral  which  contains 
some  of  the  finest  mosaic  work  in  existence. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  but  there  are  some 
fine  architectural  points  to  be  noted  about 
the  cast  end.  The  cloisters  are  most 
beautiful,  the  pillars  of  the  archways  being 
very  varied  ;  some  of  them  are  richly 
carved  with  scroll  designs,  others  wiih 
No.  5.    Xew  Scries.    Augiwt,  11^03. 


twists  and  plailings,  while  others  again  are 
bright  with  mosaic  work.  From  the 
monastery  garden,  which  leads  out  of  the 
cloisters,  there  is  a  very  good  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  known  as  the  ("onca 
d'Oro,  or  licit  of  Gold,  so  named  in  allu- 
sion to  the  extensive  orange  and  lemon 
groves  which  strc-tch  over  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  from  which  the  fragrant  scent 
rises  even  to  this  elevated  situation. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  cathedral 
it  was  densely  cr«jwded  with  rough  moun- 
tain folk,  who  had  assembled  in  thous;mds 
to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  a  Franciscan 
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monk.  Riich  a  sight  was  most  impressive 
and  pictures(iue— the  vvtmien  all  wearing 
brightly  coloured  shawls,  and  still  brighter 
kerchiefs  on  their  heads ;  the  men  in  rough 
hifUiespuns,  and  they  t<K>  were  weftring 
shawls  wound  round  them,  with  one  end 
flung  over  the  shoulder.  I>ooking  at  them 
closely  traces  could  be  found  of  their 
varied  origin — Greek,  Roman,  Saiaoen, 
and  Norman — w  ho  had  each  in  their  turn 
held  sway  in  thi-.  inland. 

Further  awuy,  but  also  to  be  visited 
whilst  staying  in  Palermoi,  are  C^fulu,  and 
the  Greek  temples  of  Segesta  and 
Seliniinte.  The  first-named  place  is  by  the 
sea,  and  the  railway  line  thither  follows  the 
coast  nearly  all  the  way,  and  most  enchant- 
ing are  the  views  we  get  of  Cefalu  as  we 
approach,  with  the  sea  on  one  side  and 
green  mountains  on  the  nthcr.  Hedges  of 
scarlet  geranium  and  rartvis.  and  aloe  trrcs, 
12ft.  and  14II.  in  height,  grow  on  each  side 
of  the  milway  line,  and  look  very  bright  and 
gay  when  the  geranium  is  in  flower. 

Visits  ti>  Selesta  and  Sclinunte  shnuld  hv 
no  means  be  omilteti,  lliough  it  may  m- 
volve  some  little  trouble  and  early  rising. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  visit  Segesta 
one  day  and  take  the  train  on  to  Castelve 
trano,  where  the  n!>j;ht  can  be  sptrnt  and 
the  ruins  of  Selinunte  inspected  on  Uie 
following  morning. 

The  temple  of  Segesta  will  call  to  mind 
the  temples  familiar  to  many  travellers  at 
Paestnm,  l>nt  the  situation  of  this  temple  is 
very  different.  It  stands  in  solitary 
grandeur,  in  a  now  isolated  six)t,  amongst 
the  mountains,  out  of  all  sight  of  human 
habitations.  It  was  built  about  600  u.c, 
and  is  very  well  prcser\  cd,  the  columns  and 
entablature  being  intact. 

The  temples  at  Selinunte  present  a  vciy 
different  appearance.  Here  all  is  chaos, 
consisting  of  ruins  of  a  city  and  several 
temples.  Nothing  but  an  earthcjuake  could 
have  caused  such  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. It  is  a  grand  conglomeration  of 
ruins  which  baffles  des(  ri|)tion,  so  immense 
are  the  frau'inents  n(  columns,  entablature, 
c.i])it.iis,  and  i  uping-stotus  lying  about  and 
piled  on  the  top  of  each  other.  In 
voluntarily  one  thinks  that  there  must  have 


been  "giants  in  those  days"  to  have 
erected  such  stupendous  buildings  I  It 
will  give  sonie  idea  of  the  scale  on  which 
these  temples  were  built  and  of  which 
three  stood  on  one  hill,  If  the  diameters  of 
some  of  the  columns  are  noted.  These 
varied  from  lift,  to  13ft.,  and  everj*  other 
part  of  the  building  was  of  course  pro- 
portionate in  size.  Hiirty-six  columns 
was  the  usual  number  used  in  erecting 
these  templ<s.  The  heautv  of  the  ruins 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  profusion  of 
flowers  which  grow  amongst  them,  the 
targe  yellow  chrysanthemum  daisy  pre- 
dominating, mingled  with  which  was  a 
bright  purple  \<  teh. 

Among  other  places  in  Sicily  to  which  a 
visit  should  be  paid  is  Giigcnti.  Here 
again  there  are  many  Greek  temples  to 
be  seen,  some  well  preserved,  others  in 
ruins.  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  Iroin  a  distance  looks  thoroughly 
Eastern.  The  temples,  five  in  number, 
lie  below  it  cm  the  plain,  between  the  city 
and  the  sea. 

Every  traveller  in  .Sicily  goes  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  here  it  is  thai  so  many  traces 
of  the  Greek  settlement  in  the  island  are 
found.  Here  are  to  be  seen  a  Greek 
theatre,  excavated  out  f»f  the  rock,  and  a 
Street  of  Tombs.  The  ivalomie,  or  quarries, 
are  many  in  number,  and  in  time  of  war 
prisoners  were  confined  in  them.  In  the 
I^atomie  dei  Cappucini  no  less  that  7000 
.Vthcnians  were  confined  !■%  tlie  Syracusans, 
and  llicre  left  Un  sexcni)'  days,  when  those 
unfortunate  beings  who  had  survived  the 
heat,  damp,  overcrowding,  and  starvation 
were  sold  into  slavery.  These  Latoniie 
are  now  full  of  trees  and  j/lant^,  .and 
exceedingly  pleasant  places  to  wander 
in,  but  in  those  days  incarceration  in 
them  must  have  been  a  terrible  and 
hopeless  existence.  The  clifl*s  are  Soft, 
in  height  and  attvss  to  and  from  the 
botton>  was  by  means  of  ladders  only.  The 
prisoners  would  be  scorched  by  the  sun 
during  the  day,  and  chilled  by  the  damp  at 
night.  Near  .Syr.ieuse  is  the  river  Anapus, 
or  more  correetly  ("vane.  On  the  banks  of 
this  swiftly  Uusving  river,  in  some  places 
scarcely  more  than  gft.  or  loft.  in  width, 
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grows  the  papyrus,  which  was  sent  more 
than  2000  years  ago  by  I'tolcniy  of  Kg)pt, 
as  u  present  to  the  Syracusans.  A  curious 
fact  about  it  is,  that  this  is  the  only  place 
where  it  now  grows  naturally.  It  has  long 
been  extinct  in  Egypt.  It  is  verj'  beautiful 
and  grai  eful  in  appearance,  with  long  green 


and  from  this  point  there  is  an  excellent 
view  of  the  fine  natural  harliour  of  Syracuse. 
The  railway  journey  from  Syracuse  by  the 
coast  to  Taormina  is  not  without  interest. 
One  passes  through  extensive  orange  and 
lemon  groves,  and  beyond  Catania  are 
several   lava   beds  emitted  from  Mount 


stems,  finished  ofl  with  a  fringe-like  tassel. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  12ft.,  and 
lines  lx»th  banks  of  the  river. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Syracuse  stand  the 
ruins  of  I'ort  Euryalus,  the  ancient  Kpi- 
[x>la;,  where  the  extensive  walls,  built  by 
I)if)nysius  to  enclose  the  city,  converged. 
It  is  placed  in  a  must  commanding  position 


1.  CATHE- 
DRAL, 

PALERMO; 

2.  MOUNT 
ETNA  FkO.M 

Catania; 

3.  TK.MPLE 
OK  CASTOR 
AND 
POLLUX  ; 
4.  SAN 
GIOVANNI, 
PALERMO. 


Etna.  These  are  fully  cultivated  with  vines 
and  orange  and  lemon  trees,  the  latter 
being  almost  more  luxuriant  than  anv  pre- 
viously seen.  It  is  said  that  the  species  of 
orange  known  as  "  blood-orange  "  is  culti- 
vated on  lava  beds.  Whether  it  is  peculiar 
only  to  such  soil  we  could  not  ascertain, 
but  certain  it  was  that  when  slaying  in  the 
vicinity  of  M«junt  Etna,  we  found  them  to 
be  very  plentiful. 

The  views  along  the  coast  are  very  fine 
and  varied.    One  passes  the  seven  islands 
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of  the  Cyclops, 
which  Polyphe- 
mus, in  a  rage 
at  having  been 
Minded  by 
Ulysses,  is  said 
lo  have  hurled  after  him, 
as  he  sailed  away  on  fresh 
adventures. 

Taormina  is  soon 
reached,  though  there  is 
a  drive  of  nearly  an  hour,  up  a  steep 
and  winding  road,  from  the  station 
to  the  town,  which  is  situated  on 
the  mountain  side,  200ft.  or  300ft. 
above  the  .sea.  It  ha.s  been  described 
by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  the  world.  It  rt  rtainly  casts  a 
spell  over  most  people  who  visit  it, 
many  coming  for  a  few  days  and  staying  on 
for  weeks  and  even  months,  so  fascinating 
do  they  find  it.  Its  situation  is  very  pictur- 
esque, on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  with  mountains 
rising  up  behind  it. 

On  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town  stands 
the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  further 
back  on  a  still  higlicr  point  the  ancient 
town  of  Mola.  In  front  is  the  sea,  across 
which  can  be  seen  the  Calabrian  coast,  and 
the  mountains  of  the  mainland,  but  the 
predominating  feature  of  Taormina  is  that 
most  lovely  of  mountains — Etna,  witli  its 


<;rkkk  thk.xtke,  svr.\cuse;  crkek 
ti  mpi.e,  seoesta  ;  3.  sea-coast  from 

taormina;  4.  RUINED  TEMPLES,  SELI- 
NUNTE;  5.  ON  THE  QUAI,  PALERMO. 


snow-capped  summit,  and  the  strange  blue 
atmospheric  eftect  about  its  base.  We 
never  lire  of  looking  at  it.  Its  aspects  are 
so  many  and  varied  -at  sunrise,  sunset,  or 
in  shadow,  it  is  always  beautiful,  and  one 
quite  feels  a  sense  of  injury  when  the 
clouds  descend  and  hide  it  from  the 
gaze. 
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The  town  of  Taornitna  i  nn^-sts  of  f)ne 
principal  street  with  many  oil  sliuols,  which 
are  worth  irivcstigating,  for  along  them  we 
come  across  quaint  bits  of  architecture. 
It  is  certainty  an  artist's  "  Paradise."  Every 
step  we  lake  brinf^s  somethini,'  pictun  s  n-p 
into  view,  old  arches,  carved  Norman  dour- 
ways,  ruined  castles,  and  palaces  and 
water-fountains,  and  in  addition  to  all  are 
the  people  themselves,  who^  with  their 
hr(mze(l  and  rugged  faces  and  hri^Iulv- 
coloured  clothing,  help  to  form  all  that  is 
necessary  towards  a  picture  for  even  the 
most  fastidious  of  artists. 

The  principal  sight  of  Taormina  is  the 
Greek  theatre,  and  the  day  does  not  seem 
properly  spent  if  at  least  one  visit  has 
not  been  paid  to  this  most  charming  of 
spots.  From  here  the  best  view  of  Mount 
Etna  is  obtained,  the  theatre  forming  the 


fnreerotind,  with  its  marble  columns  and 
Roman  archways,  through  which  can  be 
seen  glimpses  of  the  sea  and  coast. 

There  am  delightful  walks  round  Tanr* 
mina,  but  not  of  the  easiest  description,  the 
paths  b<  iiii;  often  rniiLrh  and  stony,  but 
one  is  generally  rewarded  tor  such  slight 
discomfort  by  the  beautiful  scenery. 

On  the  seashore  are  quarries,  noted  for 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  marbles,  and 
round  the  headland  are  grottoes  which 
almost  vie  with  the  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri, 
so  intense  is  the  colour  of  the  water. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  the 
delights  and  interests  of  Sicily,  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  inspire  others  to 
investigate  them  for  themselves,  or  at  any 
rate  to  read  about  them  in  the  numerous 
books  on  the  country  which  have  been 
published  in  the  last  few  years. 
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SHEILA 

By  ANGELA  HOPE 

FAIR  is  the  day  as  it  was  when  we  parted ; 
T-ittIc  we  thfiii,:!!!  [•  w  >>,  ^nod  hvc  for  aye. 
Sunshine  for  me  wiii  brmg  only  a  sadness, 

The  angels,  mavoumeen,  have  called  thee  away. 
Sheila,  my  jewel,  in  fancy  I  see  thee. 

And  hear  thy  dear  voice  whis|K*r  softly  good-bye ;. 
I  see  those  dim  eyes  gazing  sadly  upon  me, 
When  voices  were  ialt'ring  and  sigh  answered  sigh. 

Could  but  some  warning  have  t<ild  me,  mavoumccn, 

We  parted,  to  meet  never  more  on  this  earth. 
No  golden  dreams,  e'en  for  thee,  \v<iiil(l  have  lured  me 

To  leave  for  a  moment  the  land  of  my  birth. 
Sheila,  my  jewel,  if  only  'twas  dreaming, 

And  I  could  awake  to  behold  thee  once  mnri'. 
The  soft  light  of  love  in  thy  gentle  eyes  beaming, 

Ah,  what  would  I  give  if  it  could  be  asthore? 

Fair  is  the  day  as  it  was  when  we  parteil ; 

Softly  my  tears  on  thy  little  grave  fall; 
Sunshine  for  me  will  bring  only  a  sadness, 

Thou  wi-rt  my  sunshine,  my  angel,  my  all. 
Sheila,  iny  jewel,  I  ne'er  ran  forget  thee. 

Guard  thoU  my  lite  t:ll  I  nteet  th»  .  al  itve. 
Angt  1  ili'iu  ;trt  and  thy  spirit  shall  lead  tnc; 

ijheiia,  mavourneeu,  my  heart's  only  love. 
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"DETERS     gone  I"    I  announced 

1  gkniii'.ilv, 

Nina  looked  up  from  her  manuscript 
with  a  bewildered  uir. 

"I  am  sony  to  intemipt  you,"  I  re- 
peated emphatically,  "but  Peter  is  lost.** 

"Lost!" 

"Yes!  I  am  going  to  the  wood  to  look 
for  him.  He  has  been  hunting  rabbits,  I 
suppose,  and  the  keeper  has  shot  him." 

**Oh,  Dolly!"  By  the  distress  in  her 
voice  I  s^iw  that  Nina  had  at  last  giasped 
my  meaning. 

"I  haven't  seen  htm  since  yesterday 
break&st-time,**  I  went  on.  "  Don't  write 
tO<lay,  Nina.  Come  into  the  wood  and 
help  me  fn  look  for  him  I  Vou  spend  too 
much  lime  over  those  stories.*' 

Nina  smiled  mther  sadly,  and  looked 
wistfully  out  of  the  window  at  the  pleasant 
greenness  of  the  June  day. 

"  The  stories  mean  hrcad-and  butter  for 
both  ot  us,  dearcit,"  she  said  quietly. 

I  put  my  arm  round  her  shoulder  with 
a  sudden  impulse. 

"  Nina/'  I  said  gravely,  "  I  sometimes 
think  a  day's  holiday  from  writiny  would  l>e 
belter  llum  breud-and-cheese  for  you  and 
me." 

But  Nina  took  up  her  fountain  pen 
again. 

"  1  must  write  to-day,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have 
an  idea.    To-morrow,  perhaps  " 

Out  in  the  lane  all  the  birds  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad  with  the  delight  of  finding 

at  last  a  real!}  rft  rt  -summer  day,  and  the 
hawthorn  and  wild  roses  in  the  hed-^es 
almost  made  me  ieel — for  the  moment  - 
that  Nina  was  right,  and  that  the  country 
was  better  than  the  town  after  all. 

"  If  all  the  days  wfre  lik.  tliis,"  I  said  to 
niysilf,  "and  it  was  never  muddy,  or  east- 
windy,  or  rainy.  What  a  pity  Nina  can't 
come  out  and  feel  it  all,  instead  of  writing 
about  it" 

4JO 


In  the  wood  it  was  delightful — cool  and 

green  and  (;iiiit.  with  li;tlr  spots  and 
dashes  of  yellow  sunshine  striking  tlirough 
tlje  trees  here  and  there,  and  only  the 
quick  scutter  of  the  rabbits,  or  the  whirr  of 
a  rising  phea.<^nt  to  break  in  upon  the 
pleasant  chorus  of  the  thrushes  ami  linnets. 
But  there  w.as  no  sign  of  Peter  at  all. 

I  lilted  up  niy  muslin  skirt  and,  after  a 
hasty  glance  round,  plunged  into  the  green 
bracken,  and  waded  across  to  that  part  of 
the  wood  where  trespassers  are  prosecuted 
— if  they  are  caught.  No  one  was  in  i>ight, 
and  I  whistled  softly  and  called  my  Peter 
as  loudly  as  I  dared,  with  a  faint  hope  that 
it  might  reach  his  dear  furry  ears,  and  bring 
me  the  beautiful  sound  of  his  pattering 
feet. 

Ah  I  something  bounded  through  the 
undergrowth,  almost  touching  my  skiit; 

but,  alas !  it  whisked  nwav  from  me  again 
directly,  and  I  rfafi-M  il  that  it  was  only  a 
silly  rabbit,  with  a  while  liuff  of  a  liiil,  and 
sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree,  almost  cxying 
with  disappointment. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  " 

A  kccprr ' 

1  jumped  up,  gave  my  eyes  a  Inisty  dah 
with  my  handkerchief,  and  stared  stupidly 
without  speaking. 

The   kee]H'r — he  was   <]uite   young,  I 
noticed,  and  clean  —went  on  : 

"  Do  tell  me  what  has  hapi)ened,  '  he 
said  anxiously,  "  to  distress  you  sa" 

His  maimer  was  m<jst  respectful,  and 
when  I  saw  that  he  wasn't  goin^to  turn  me 
out  of  the  woixi  and  pn'seruie  me,  I 
hurriedly  decided  to  tell  him  everything, 
and  ask  htm  to  help  me  look.  I  generally 
find  that  people  help  me  to  do  things  if  I 
ask  them  ni(  .  )y. 

"  I  am  looking  for  a  cat, '  I  said  sadly. 

I  daresay  it  was  all  fancy,  but  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  that  he  looked  uneasy. 

"A  cat.'" 
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Ves,  a  tabby  cat — a  very  laige  tabby 

cat." 

I  sat  down  su<i(lc  nly  an  my  lug,  and  felt 
just  as  if  I  was  going  to  cr\  again.  The 
young  man  propped  his  gun  against  a  tree 
and  aime  a  litt'  i  1  r  He  had  a 
picas, inl,  open  kind  wl  i.uf,  and  didn't 
look  as  It  he  had  a  nuirdtr  un  hii>  mind ; 
but  you  never  know. 

"  I  haven't  seen  a  tabby  cat  in  the  wood 
for  days."  he  said  hastily.  "  I  am  sure 
your  jv't  will  rome  hack.  Pleas*-  don't 
look  so  unlia[)i)\  ;  icU  me  all  about  him. 

I  gave  111)  eyes  a  final  rub,  and  the 
keeper  man  took  the  other  end  of  my  tree 
and  leant  his  elbows  on  his  green  velveteen 
knees.  'Hure  wasn't  much  to  tell,  but  he 
listened  very  respectfully,  and  I  noticed  as 
I  was  speaking  to  him  that  his  eyes  were 
blue.  I  always  trust  people  with  blue  eyes, 
because  my  own  arc  nearly  l)lack. 

"  .So  you  sec,"  I  ciiflt.d  up,  "  he  has 
been  gone  lwcniy-se\en  hours  exactly." 

**  About  nineteen,  I  should  think,"  said 
the  keeper  in  a  musing  tone. 

I  stared. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,''  he  said  hurriedly. 
"  Tw  enty -seven  liours,  you  said  ?  " 

"You  will  look  out  for  him,"  I  asked 
imploringly,  "  won't  you  ?  And  you  will 
remember  what  he  is  like  ?  A  brown 
tabby,  yon  knf)w,  not  a  grey  (me,  br'au 
tifully  marked,  witii  a  necklace  of  black  lur 
round  his  dear  neck,  and  eyes  " 

"  Eyes  like  the  darkest  kind  of  pur[)le 
pansy,'  saitl  the  keeper  dreamily,  "al- 
most black  I  '* 

I  got  up  from  njy  end  of  the  tree  and 
shook  my  skirt. 

"  Yellow  eyes!"  I  repeated  icily  ;  '  l)ut 
I  see  vnii  .ire  vn\  listt-nini;  tn  me.  I  won't 
keep  you  any  longer.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
other  keepers  -" 

He  sprang  up  hastily  from  his  end  of 
the  tree,  and  I  .saw  that  he  looked  <]uite 
sorry  that  he  hadn't  attended  to  what  I 
was  saying.  Pcrhajjs  living  in  the  woods 
all  the  time  makes  ixH>ple  absent-minded. 
It  would  do  more  than  that  to  me.  It 
would  drive  me  ^rk,  staring  mad  : 

*'  I'Uasf  fnrLiivc  me,''  he  siiid.  "  I  was 
tr}  ing  to  thmk  of  a  way  to  fmd  Peter  ;  and 


I  wouldn't  ask  any  of  the  other  keepers 
if  I  were  you.  They -  they  haven't  much 
syn]|)athy  for  cats,  you  see." 

"Anybody,"  I  said  gloomily,  "would 
have  symfiathised  with  Peter,  if  the>'  had 
known  him." 

"  He  may  have  been  caught  in  a  trap," 
the  young  man  said  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh ! " 

"  I  win  go  round  to-night  myself,  and 

examine  all  the  traps,"  he  went  on. 

I  thnnked  him,  and  wcmdered  whose 
business  it  was  lo  examine  the  traps  if  it 
wasn't  his. 

"  I  am  rather  new  to  this  kind  of  thing," 

he  continued,  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  "and 
liiiTvt  f]uile  knf>w  niy  busini  ss,  but  I  will 
make  every  enquiry,  and  I  will  try  and  slop 
the  Other  fellows  from  [Kjuing  at  any  more 
cats.  If  you  could  be  here  to-mcvrow  at 
the  same  time''  li inking  at  me  rather 
doubtfully — "I  might  have  something  to 
tell  you." 

I  don't  know  why  he  looked  so  appre- 
hensive when  he  said  this,  but  he  was 

certainlv  mosi  kind,  1  tlunight. 

'*'Jhaiik  \nii  vrjy  nauch,'' I  said;  "of 
course  i  will  c<»me." 

And  then  I  went  home  feeling  very 
queer  ;  not  altogether  as  mis(  r  iMi  aS  I 
nii;.4ht  have  been,  and  wotidrriii^  lunv  it  was 
that  an  iinder-keeper  should  speak  and 
behave  exactly  like  a  gentleman. 

"Green  velveteen  is  very  becoming," 
I  said  to  ni\srlf  with  a  sigh,  as  I  went  up 
the  lane;  "and  even  a  talk  with  a  game- 
keeper is  better  than  nothing,  when  one  is 
alone  from  morning  to  night,  and  can't  find 
a  soul  in  the  world  to  speak  ta" 

We  had  no  frientls.  People  didn't 
approve  of  Nina  and  me  for  somic  r«-.a.sf)n 
or  other,  and  the  Vicar's  wife  hadn't 
called  upon  us,  so  of  course  no  one  else 
did ;  but  I  can't  think  why,  unless  it  was 
because  Nina  wrote  magazine  stones,  and 
we  went  aVifnit  the  lanes  withont  hats. 
Miss  Priddam  told  the  milk  woman  tliat  we 
were  unconventional,  and  that  it  wasn't 
nice  for  girls  to  behave  differently  from 
other  people,  and  the  N'icar  happened  to  be 
passinu  one  .Sunday  when  I  was  ni<-nding 
Nina  s  stockings  at  the  parlour  window.  1 
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'  A  fid  you  really  think  the  gtrl  ought  to  pretdtJ  /  "  /  asked. 


couldn't  call  out  and  tell  him  that  she  had 
only  just  found  «>ut  that  there  was  a  big 
hole  in  the  instep  and  that  she  wanted  to 
go  to  cliurch  in  iheni,  and  so  of  course  he 
didn't  know  tluit  we  didn't  always  do  our 
sewinj;  on  Sundays. 

I  had  always  had  plenty  of  people  to  talk 
to  before,  and  I  was  bef;inninj{  to  feel 
horribly  lonely.  It  only  took  about  an  hour- 
and-a-half  to  do  our  housework,  and  there 
was  no  co<jkini;  to  speak  of,  so  the  rest  of 


the  time  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  I  was 
getting  bored  to  death. 

And  Nina  could  write  so  well  in  the 
quiet  here,  and  she  was  getting  so  strong 
again  in  the  country  air,  that  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  tell  her  how  badly  1  wanted  to  go 
back  to  town. 

So  you  will  understand  how  it  was  that  I 
was  almost  pleased  to  go  to  the  wood  again 
next  morning,  to  ask  about  Peter. 

The  gamekeeper  was  waiting  for  me  by 
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the  fallen  tree,  and  he  looked  so  tall  and 
nice  and  gentlemanly  Uiat  I  was  quite  glad 
to  remember  that  I  had  put  on  the  muslin 
with  the  green  sprig  pattern. 

"No  luck!'*  he  said,  as  I  came  up. 
"  None  of  the  other  chaps  has  noiiccil  a 
tabby  cat,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
traps  but  an  old  brute  of  a  rat  and  one  of 
the  ferrets  from  Wood  Farm." 

"  Oh,  dear  I  "  I  sat  down  on  the  tree, 
and  looked  tip  mfmrnfully  into  his-  fare, 
and  he  was  so  sorry  tor  me  that  iie  sat 
down  beside  me  again  and  tried  to  cheer 
mc  up.  I  found  him  very  interesting  after 
six  weeks  of  loneliness,  and  he  had  lots  of 
things  to  tell  me  about  the  woods  and  the 
gajne.  He  said  he  hoped  they  would  have 
some  fun  with  the  poachers  presently*  and 
he  gave  me  a  baby  hare  he  had  caught  in 
the  long  grass,  and  told  mc  to  feed  it  with 
bla<les  of  grass  dipped  in  cream.  I  stayed 
there  talking  to  him  for  an  hour,  and  before 
I  went  home  I  promised  to  come  again  the 
next  day  to  hear  if  he  h.id  any  news  of  Peter. 

I  laughed  to  myself  as  I  went  home  down 
the  lane. 

*•  If  any  of  the  Moinwaring  people  had 
seen  me  to-day,"  I  said  to  myself*  "they 
would  have  something  to  say.    But  I  don't 

care.  Whether  he  is  a  keeper  or  not,  he 
behaves  a  i^ond  d  'il  better  than  either 
of  tile  curates,  and  it  is  iheir  fault.  If  I 
hadn't  been  so  lonely — and  idle — Satan 
wouldn't  have  found  me  any  mischief,  and 
I  shall  go  to  the  wood  atrain  to-riif>rrow." 

But  when  I  went  mto  the  kitchen  t(}  get 
dinner  ready  for  Nina  and  me,  I  found 
Peter  fast  asleep  on  the  hearthrug.  I  was 
so  glad  to  see  him  that  I  forgot  e\  erything 
chc  for  at  loast  ten  minutes,  and  then  the 
tliou^ht  suddenly  struck  me  with  a  rush 
that  1  shouldn't  have  to  go  to  the  wood 
again  to  look  for  him. 

"  I  ought  to  go  and  tell  the  keeper  he  is 
found,"  I  said  to  myself }  "  but  I  can't  go 
more  than  once  for  tiiat." 

It  was  just  like  my  wretched  luck,  and 
after  dinner  I  sat  and  thought  and  thought, 
and  wondered  and  wondered,  till  right  ami 
wrong  got  liopt  I  ssl\  muddled  in  my  head 
and  I  went  into  the  parlour  and  disturbed 
Nina. 


"  Nina  '  "  I  said  diplomaticalh-,  "  I  have 
been  ilunking  of  a  plot,  and  if  I  don't  tell 
you  at  once  I  shall  forget  it." 

Nina  looked  up  at  once. 

"Oh,  Dolly!"  she  said,  "he  is  just 
telling  her  why  he  can  never  hope  to  win 
her  for  his  wife.    \\'liat  is  it  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  Geoffrey  Ardcn,"  I  said, 
smilii^;  **  I  suppose  it  it  Geoffrey  still 

«ycs  !    Well,  .about  the  plot?" 

"Supposing,"  I  said  slowly,  "a  very 
lonely  and  kuy  sort  of  girl,  with  no  settled 
habits  and  a  badly-regulated  mind,  was  to 
be  wandering  about  in  a  wood,  looking  for 
something — a  pet  canary,  say?** 

"Yes?"  said  Xin.a. 

"  iVnd  suppose  she  was  to  meet  a  young 
gamekeeper  who  was  handsome  and  quite 
nice?" 

"There's  nothing  original  in  that,"  said 
Nina  with  some  contem[)t.  "  He  is  a 
gentleman  in  disguise,  of  course.  The 
lord  of  the  manor,  most  likely  ** 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "of  course  I  And  the 
girl  " 

"The  girl,"  said  Nina,  eacjr rl\  t.ikiiiL;  the 
words  out  ot  my  mouiii  witli  a  facility  bom 
of  much  experience,  "thinks  all  the  time 
he  is  only  a  poor  keeper,  and  falls  in  love 
with  him  for  hiinstlf  alone." 

"  But  suppose  the  girl  guesses  ? "  I  said 
slowly. 

Nirui  laughed. 

"  The  girl  wouldn't  guess,"  she  said ;  "  or, 

if  she  did,  she  would  have  to  pretend  that 
she  didn't.  It  would  be  all  the  same  in  the 
end,  and  the  man  would  never  know.  She 
could  be  just  as  surprised  when  he  told  her 
the  truth,  and  it  would  be  very  inartistic  if 
she  told  him  she  !iad  found  out  at  once." 
I  got  up  to  go. 

**  And  you  really  think  the  girl  ought  to 
pretend?"  I  asked  as  I  crossed  Ihe  room. 

"  She  'iVou/d  pretend,"  Nina  laughed. 
"She  would  have  to  ho  a  little  cat,  of 
course,  but  the  man  would  like  her  none 
the  worse  for  that  I  don't  tlunk  much  of 
your  plot,  Dolly ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills." 

•'It  is  new  to  me,"'  I  answered  meekly, 
but  I  felt  glad  to  think  that  Niiu  had  made 
up  my  tnind  for  nie. 

"'The  k>rd  of  the  manor!'"  I  said  to 
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myself  as  T  r»t'  kc(l  to  and  fn*  nndfT  tlv* 
kitchen  winiiow.  "It  isn't  the  lord  ol  ilie 
manor,  because  he  is  middle^ged  and  fat, 
but  it  may  be  one  of  his  son&" 

And  then  all  at  once  1  remcnihered 
something  I  had  heard  when  we  ratne  to 
the  village.  [low  I^rd  Mainwarings 
}oungest  son  had  been  abroad  for  years, 
sliooting  big  game  and  fighting  in  India, 
and  how  since  he  had  come  home  he 
hadn't  heeri  ahle  to  settle  donn,  and  had 
even  dresseil  himself  up  in  velveteens  that 
he  might  join  the  keepers  in  their  midnight 
frays  with  the  poachers. 

"It  is  the  Honourable  Martin  Mainwaring 
who  has  hern  tu  lplni^  me  to  find  I'eter,"  I 
told  myself  with  a  thrill  of  exciti-ment  at  my 
discovery,  "and  he  is  going  to  fall  in  love 
with  me.  I  ought  to  know  the  symptoms 
pretty  well  by  this  time,  and  I  saw  it  in  his 
eyes  this  morning." 

And  so  for  a  third  time  I  went  to  the 
wood  to  meet  my  gamekeciJcr  ;  and  a  third 
time  I  asked  him — ^yes,  I  actually  asked 
him — if  he  had  found  my  tab!>y  cat. 

He  was  verv  niec  that  third  day,  and  he 
told  me  a  lot  more  things  I  never  knew 
before.  He  showed  nic  the  little  wooden 
coops  where  the  baby  pheasants  were 
brought  up  by  common  barn-door  mothers; 
and  he  finished  up  by  telling  me  that  his 
name  was  Martin,  and  that  he  had  been 
abroad  for  ten  years. 

After  that  I  went  to  meet  him  every  day. 
Every  day  I  asked  if  he  had  seen  Peter, 
and  every  (by  I  saw  that  he  was  falling 
more  and  more  in  love  with  me. 

"  He  won't  tell  mc  the  truth  till  1  have 
accepted  him.  He  is  waiting  to  find  out 
whether  I  love  him  for  himiielf  alone,  and 
I  certainly  don't.  He  wouldn't  be  half  as 
nice  if  he  wasn't  tlie  disguised  son  of  an 
earl." 

And  then  at  last  one  morning,  after  I 
had  been  going  regularly  to  look  for  Peter 
every  day       a  fortnight,  the  gamekeeper 

sat  down  rlosi:  In  side  me  on  the  tree,  and 
tuld  mc  tlut  he  loved  me  to  distraction,  and 
could  I  ever  bring  myself  to  marry  a  poor 
man? 

"Don't  keep  me  in  suspense,"  Iv  t  i 
I  looked  up  into  his  eyes  and  suuled 


withfoi*  s]irakinir,  and  the  next  minute  his 
arm  was  rountl  me,  ami  iie  had  kissed  mc. 

"I  couldn't  feel  hapjiier  if  I  loved  him 
for  himself  alone,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  If  I 
was  one  of  Nina's  heroines  this  would  be 
tht;  mnm<>nt  when  I  should  tell  him  ail. 
l  anry  telluig  him  al>)Ut  I'etcr!" 

He  made  love  very  nicely  indeed,  but 
presently  he  seemed  to  think  of  something, 
and  his  fa<'e  grew  grave. 

"  J)o  you  know  wh.Tt  vou  are  doing,  dar- 
ling ?  "  he  asked  slowly. 

"Perfectly,"  \  answered  soAly.  ("Better 
than  >t>u  thuik,"  to  myself.) 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  only  very,  very 
poor  " 

"  1  can  cook  tjuite  decently,  1  said,  with 
a  smile. 

"Can  you  bring  yourself  to  many  a 
working-man — a  mere  gamekeeper?"  with 

a  sigh. 

"'lie  was  but  a  landscape-[)ainter,' "  I 
murmured  under  my  breath.  "  ll  is  the 
Lord  of  Burleigh  over  again.  He  is 
sounding  tlu  depths  of  my  affection." 

"  W  e  shall  have  to  live  in  a  cottage,"  he 
persisted. 

"  A  cottage,  with  you,  will  be  a  palace  to 
me,"  I  said  softly. 

"  No  more  pretty  dresses."  he  pursued, 
touching  n  frill  of  my  buttercup  muslin 
rcsperi fully  with  one  finger. 

i  laughed. 

"Muslin  is  cheap  enough,"  I  answered, 
"and  I  always  make  my  own  frocks.  Nina's 
too,  for  that  matter."  But  in  my  heart  I 
felt  I  could  shake  him. 

"  I  fancy  1  see  Lord  Mainwaring  s 
daughter-in-law  in  home-made  dresses,"  I 
thought.  "  He  is  very  trying  1  Now  that 
he  knows  I  love  him  for  himself  alone  he 
ouulit  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Nina  would 
say  It  wasn't  artistic,  but  I  really  must  give 
him  a  start." 

"You  have  asked  all  your  questions, 
haven't  you?"  I  said.  "It  is  my  turn 
now." 

"  Ask  away  ! "  he  said  happily,  "  I  am 
not  afraid.  Vou  know  the  worst  of  me 
now.'* 

"  .\nd  the  l>est,"  I  thought. 
"  Martin  1 " 
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Mv  Uivcr  looked  surprised. 
My  christian  name  is  Dick,  dearest. 
Don't  call  me  '  Martin  '  now." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  impatiently. 
Why  should  he  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
up  that  stupid  farce  any  longer  ? 

"  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  tell  your 
father  at  once  about — about  me  ?  " 
*  Martin  looked  still  more  surprised. 

"My  father  died  a  year  ago,**  he  said 
sadly. 

I  rotild  hardly  Ix^licve  my  ears.  Ix)rd 
Maiiiwaring  drove  tlirough  the  village 
yesterday ;  I  saw  him  niysclf.  But  per- 
haps this  was  only  another  blind. 

"  W  here  —where  did  he  die  ?  "  I  asked. 

Martin  sighed. 

"  He  died  at  honic,  he  s.iid  slowly. 
"  In  Yorkshire.  He  had  a  little  farm  there, 
and  it  failed.  He  lost  everything,  and  died. 
I  was  abroad  then,  in  New  Zealand  ;  hut, 
of  course,  I  came  home  at  once  to  look 
after  my  nu)ther." 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  going  lu  clioke,  and  1 
know  my  face  went  as  white  as  death. 
What  a  fool  I  had  been,  oh,  what  a  fool ! 
I  knew  now  that  he  had  been  speaking  the 
truth  all  the  time — that  it  was  I  who  hail 
been  deceived  by  my  own  silly,  ronianiic 
mind,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  I  only  had 
myself  to  blame. 

Hut  Dick  didn't  seem  to  notice. 

"  My  mother  is  dead,  too,"  he  went  on 
sadly.    '*  Her  heart  was  broken,  I  think." 

I  was  silen^  and  my  whole  heart  and 
mind  were  flooded  with  humiliation  and 
shamed  remorse. 

"  But  you  "  I  said  at   last,  in  a 

voice  that  sounded  harsh  to  my  own 
ears,  "  you  are  educated  —  you  are  a 
gentleman!'* 

He  looked  surprised  at  the  change  in  my 
tone. 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  said  with  a  half  smile.  "  I 
hope  I  am.  But  I  never  had  much  educa- 
tion.  I've  knocked  about  a  good  iMt,  you 

see,  with  all  kinds  of  people,  and  I  lived 

alone  ft)r  two  years  with  an  Oxford  chap. 

Mns*-  of  mv  chmn';  Ii.im-  lin-ii  .:fnt!cni<"'n. 
Ikil  I  never  iiad  a  bit  of  real  Iuck.  in  my 

life  till  I  met  you,"  he  said,  smiling  at  me 
so  kindly  and  gently  that  the  cruel  words  I 


had  found  to  say  seemed  to  choke  me  as  I 

uttered  them. 

"  When  you  met  me,  I  said  slowly,  "  it 
was  the  worst  Itick  of  alU* 

Dick  started,  and  his  face  grew  grave. 

"  I  have  been  deceiving  you,"  I  went  on 
slowly  and  deliberately,  *'  because  I  thought 
you  were  Lord  Mainwariiig's  youngest  son." 

He  didn't  speak,  but  turned  very  white, 
and  took  away  his  arm. 

"  I  thought  you  were  the  Honourable 
Martin  Mainwaring,  disguised  as  a  game- 
keeper, and  that  you  didn't  tell  me  the 
truth  because  you  wanted  me  to  love  you 
for  yourself  alone.  You  think  I  am  simple 
and  straightforward  and  disinterested.  I 
am  nothing  of  the  kiii<i  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  I  had  never  seen  yon." 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  faced  me. 

**  I  wish  to  God  you  never  bad,"  he  said, 
and  when  I  heard  the  change  in  his  voice  I 
wa-?  struck  nearly  dunih  with  renmrse  and 
pity,  and  rose  to  my  feet,  st;irnlini,'  silent 
and  ashamed  before  his  stricken  face. 

Indeed,  there  was  nothing  more  that  I 
could  say,  and  I  turned  and  left  him,  to 
creep  home  with  shaking  limbs  and  a 
miserable,  guilty  hoart. 

I  told  Nina  1  liacl  (  aught  neuralgia  with 
sitting  on  the  damp  grass,  and  I  cried  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next  night 
without  stopping.  I  thought  at  first  I  was 
crying  because  I  was  sorry  kw  !iim,  but  the 
next  day  I  felt  1  cuuldn  t  keep  up  the  pre- 
tence of  neuralgia  any  longer,  and  I  told 
Nina  everything.  She  kissed  me  and 
petted  me,  and  cried  with  me  at  first,  and 
then  she  forgot  my  feelings  and  got  inter- 
ested in  the  story. 

"It  can't  end  here,"  she  said  absently. 
"It  would  be  veiy  inartistic." 

"It  has  ended  here,"  I  said  gloomily. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  lias." 

Nina  leant  her  pretty  chin  on  her  ink- 
stained  right  laand,  and  gazed  into  the  fire 

"First  of  all — why  are  you  crying  so 
much,  Dolly?" 

My  sobs  re<loubled. 

"  Because  I  am  so  sorry  for  him,"  I 
murmured. 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Nina. 
"You  don't  understand  your  own  heart. 
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Dolly.  You  don't  care  a  bit  about  money. 
We  neither  of  us  do.  We  both  know  tliat 
love  is  the  only  thini;  in  the  world  worth 
having;.  I  know  why  you  are  crying.  You 
are  crying  because  you  have  lost  him." 

"  Nina  ! "  indignantly. 

Nina  smiled. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  and  tell  him  so, 
Dolly — in  the  wood." 
"  Nina ! " 

I  laughed  hysterically,  and  my  sister  took 
me  in  her  arms  and  kissed  me  again. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Dolly,"  she  said. 
"  You  must  see  that  it  is  llie  only  possible 
ending." 

*  •  •  « 

He  was  sitting  on  my  fiillen  tree,  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  I  crept  up 
softly  to  stand  before  him  silent  and 
ashamed,  till  he  looked  up  and  saw  me. 


"  You  !  "  he  cried.    "  You  ! " 
*•  Yes,"  I  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  it 
is  me." 

"  Why  have  you  come  back  ?  "  he  asked 
slowly,  looking  up  into  my  face  with  miser- 
able eyes.  "  There  isn't  any  more  to  say. 
W  hy  have  you  come  back  ?  " 

**  I  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
di-'ceiving  you  about  Peter.  He  came  home 
the  very  next  day." 

'I'hc  gamekeeper  laughed. 

"  I  know.  I  saw  him  meet  you  at  your 
cottage  gate  every  day.  You  didn't  come 
to  tell  me  that,"  catching  quickly  at  my 
two  hands.  "Why  have  you  come 
back  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  I  whispered,  smiling 
at  the  ground,  "unless  it  is  because 
Nina  says  it  is  the  only  possible  end- 

Ml':;. 
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OX  approaching  a  pond  or  river  in  sum- 
mcr-time  our  alttiition  is  almost  im- 
mediatrlv  altrartecl  hv  those  rurioii's  spider- 
like  animals  which  jerk  and  dart  tiieir  long 
legs  and  blackish  bodies  about  the  suiiace 
of  the  water  in  a  most  quaint  and  extra.' 
nrdinnrv  manner,  apparently  never  pi-tting 
submerged,  althouj^li  the  surface-lilm  ol  the 
water  is  depressed  and  rippled  continually 
by  their  movements. 

Of  course  we  have  to  try  and  catch  one, 
they  come  so  readily  to  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  not  one  or  two  at  a  time,  but  often 
in  quite  laige  numbers ;  so  we  stoop  down 
with  outspread  hands.  Water-skaters,  how 
ever,  possess  a  wonderful  faculty  for  calcu- 
lating  the  exact  distance  to  where  ytnir  arm 
or  net  can  extend,  and  inuntidiately  take 
up  A  posititnt  just  outside  this  area  as  you 
approach  them,  and  there  they  tantalize 
you,  running  in  and  out  just  sufficiently 
near  to  induce  you  to  star  anrl  waste  a  lot 
of  time  on  the  chance  that  one  will 
eventually  be  sure  to  run  just  a  little  closer, 
which  it  never  does.  After  you  have  in- 
dulged in  this  harmless,  though  exciting 
pastime  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
liave  got  your  boots  thoroughly  wet  through 
and  covered  in  mud,  and  have  nearly  o\'er- 
balanced  in  your  frantic  efforts  to  make  at 
least  one  capture,  you  give  up  the  s[M»rt 
and  move  away.  Whereupon  the  water- 
skaters  immediately  glide  to  the  bank-edge, 
where  your  feet  previously  were  placed;  but 
it  is  seldom  that  you  are  induced  to  make 
another  effort.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
have  It^rnt  a  great  deal  concerning  \«ater- 
skatcrs  while  you  ha\-e  been  endeavouring 
to  make  a  capture.  Of  course,  under  the 
circumstam  es  you  do  not  care  to  be  told 
that  you  have  learnt  anything,  but  the 
fact  remains,    you  have  grasped  certain 


important  points  regarding  the  natural  his 

tory  of  these  insrrts. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  these 
insects  are  perfectly  adapted  to  their  environ- 
ment, the  surface  of  the  water,  and  can 
conduct  tht  ir  movements  in  this  sphere 
just  as  sk;Ifii!l\  as  a  win-^'cfl  insect  in  the 
atmosphere  al)ove  or  an  anmial  on  /crnt 
firma.  Also  it  is  certain  that  these  crea- 
tures possess  a  keen  snght  and  are  always 
on  th  I  It,  as  their  natural  situation 
demands  they  slunild  be,  being  placed 
between  enemies  irom  both  tlie  air  above 
and  the  water  beneath. 

Havingi  then,  grasped  these  two  facts,  we 
may  encjuire  how  these  water  surface  insects 
()hta;n  their  food,  and  of  what  it  consists? 
\\  e  learn  that  they  are  carnivorous,  teeding 
upon  the  juices  of  other  insects,  which  they 
either  capture  alive  by  quickly  swooping 
upon,  or  such  insect-fry  that  may  fall  into 
the  water  frfini  overhanging  trees  or  when 
flying  near  the  surface,  a  number  of  which 
can  always  be  found  floating  on  the  surface 
of  pools.  If,  then,  it  occurs  that  a  gnat 
or  other  small  fly  falls  on  to  the  surface  of 
t!u'  water,  almost  hefnrr  it  has  an  oppor- 
tumiy  to  atlirmpt  to  escape  it  is  detected 
by  the  keen  eyes  of  one  or  more  water- 
skaters  whi(-h  immediately  make  for  it,  one 
evcnttially  becoming  possessor,  and  at  once 
inserting  its  sharp  beak  and  lancets  to  suck 
its  juices.    (See  Figs.  2  and  3.) 

So  that  their  ra^nd  movements  and 
skilful  tactics  which  tantalized  us  so  while 
We  endeavoured  to  effect  a  cipture, 
are  just  the  necessary  characteristics 
required  for  their  livelihood,  for  even  if 
it  should  be  an  injured  insect,  or  one 
with  wet  wings,  and,  therefore,  unable  to 
make  its  fli<.'hf.  if  is  iiist  as  necessary 
that  it  should   be   taken  possession  uf 
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quickly,  for  there  are  numerous  hungry 
sticklebacks  and  other  animals  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  which  are  ever  glancing 
upwards  for  such  tasty  morsels.  We  may 
often  see  a  water-.^kater  just  as  it  seizes  its 
prey,  by  a  quick  jerk  or  movement  sud- 
denly leap  for  a  short  distance,  only  just  in 
time  to  avoid  the  attempt  of  some  deni/en 
of  the  depths  below  to  rob  it  of  its  capture. 


prehensile  and  used  for  holding  their  prey, 
barely  touching  the  water,  and  little  used 
for  NK'omotion.  One  of  these  forelegs,  by 
means  of  which  the  insect  grasps  its  prey,  is 
shown  at  the  top  in  Fig.  4,  while  in  the 
centre  of  this  same  illustration  is  shown  the 
foot  portion  of  one  of  the  second  ixiir  of 
legs,  which  chietly  come  in  contact  with  the 
surface-film  of  the  water.    The  second  pair 


Some  of  these  insects  are 
shown  at  natural  size  in  I'ig.  1,  the 
two  upper  and  larger  forms  being  com- 
monly founil  on  running  waters.  It  will 
be  observed  that  these  water-skaters  have 
only  six  legs,  although  when  .seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  they  often  apjiear  to 
have  eight,  and  .so  are  somewhat  like 
spiders,  this  being  due  to  the  antenna:,  or 
"feelers,"  resembling  another  pair  of  legs. 
Also  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  jKiir  of 
legs  are  shorter,  and  of  a  different  form 
to  the  se<  (ind  ami  third  pairs,  these  being 


SKATERS 
(natural  sue). 
At     iho  top 
are   the  male 
and    female  of 
Gtrrii  najas ;  at  the 

    left  of   the    figure  i* 

^^B^^B^^'*<^  HyJrometra  ilagnorum,  at 

^^^■2^^!^  "Kht  Wlia  cumm,  lar<ra 

^^ffj^^^  and  jK-rfcct  insect. 

Fig.  3.    TMK    SHARP  BEAK 
AND  DELICATK    LANCETS  OF 
THE     LARGE     FEMALE  WATER- 
SK.\TER   SHOWN    IN    VIG.   t  MAGNI- 
FIED.  Tlie  sliKhtly  curved  and  hairy  urt;an  it  a 
l>ortion  of  one  of  the  sensitive  .-intrnnii'  or  "  feelers." 
Fto.       A  MAGNIFIED  VIEW  OF  THE  HEAD 
OF  ONE  OF  THE  SMALLER  WATER-SKATERS 
IN  FIG.  I,  showing  the  lari;o  beak  and  large  compound  r)-cs. 


of  legs  are  the  most  active  when  in  move- 
ment, and  cun.siiiute  the  chief  organs  of 
l(K-omotion,  the  hind  pair  being  used 
largely  as  rutlders  to  steer  the  course. 
Below  these,  one  of  the  forelegs  of  the 
siiKiller  species  illustr.ited  in  Fig.  i  is 
shown,  all  these,  of  ct^urse,  being  repre- 
.si!nted  a-s  seen  by  means  of  the  micrtiscojn;. 

It  should  bo  observed,  too,  how  the  legs 
are  clothe<l  with  tiny  hairs,  [)roducing  a 
velvety  pile  which  refuses  the  water  ;  the 
Ijody  is  clothed  in  .1  like  numner,  and  so 
the  in.sect  is  rentlered  imj)ervious  to  water. 
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The  body  of  tlie  insect  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  water,  but  is  held 
above,  and  often  on  a  windy  day  these 
insects  sail  about  like  little  boats,  being 
simply  blown  by  the  wind  catching  their 
bodies  as  they  stand  above  the  surface. 

These  creatures  belong  to  a  class  of 
insects  called  Hemiptcra^  which  do  not 
pass  througli  the  caterpillar  and  chrysalis 


necessary  for  the  migration  of  the  sp.cies 
to  fresh  pools. 

A  ver)'  remarkable  example  of  this  group 
of  insects  is  that  of  the  slender  species, 
Jlydrometra  stagnorum,  shown  at  natural 
size  in  Fig.  i.  This  is  one  of  the  slenderest 
of  British  insects,  and  is  able  to  leave  the 
suiface  of  the  water  and  walk  about  on  the 
bank,  and  so  at  its  will  change  its  sphere 


PlO  .     <|  . 
SOME  I.I.GS 
OF  WATIiR- 
SKATF.KS  MAG- 
NIFIED.    The  upper 
and  lower  ex.miplrs  re- 
present   fore-lcRS,  used  for 
boMinK  prey ;  the  central  form 
is  used  for  walking  on  the  surface 
film  of  tho  water. 

Fig.   5.     A    WINGED  WATER- 
SKATER  MAGNll  li:n. 

Fio.  6.     THE   Rl-MARKAnr.n  HEAD  OF 
THE  SLENDER  INSECT  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  I 
MAGNIFIED.    The  prominent  conipoutui  eyes  and 
the  distance  at  which  thi-se  are  placed  from  the  broad  front  of  its  he»d  »hotild  be  ob»er^  !vl ;  also  lt«  TDilrum  or  Ijcak 
appendage.     Fic.  7.   MAGNIFIED  VIEW  OF  ONE  OF  THE  SMALLER  WATER  SKATERS. 


stage  like  most  insects,  but  in  their  early 
stages  differ  apparently  only  in  size.  The 
two  smaller  examples  showTi  together  at  the 
bottom  of  1-ig.  I  represent  the  young,  or 
larval,  and  the  advanced  or  fully  developed 
forms  of  the  same  insect. 

Some  species  develop  wings,  one  of 
which  is  shown  at  Fig.  5,  arranged  to 
show  its  wings.    These  winged  forms  are 


of  life,  being  at  home  in  either  place. 
The  former  and  larger  s|x;cics  we  have 
glanced  at  are  clumsy  and  quite  out  of 
their  element  when  removed  from  the 
water.  Vet,  curiously  enough,  this  insect 
if  submerged  is  easily  drowned,  and  rarely 
survives  a  complete  submergence. 

Its  bo<ly  is  about  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  its  legs  and  antennae 
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are  like  fine  hairs,  wliilc  its  head  is  drawn 
out  to  about  onc-ihird  the  length  of  its 
l>ody,  and  under  the  microscojx.*  presents  a 
<Hirious  apjx^arance  (Pig.  6),  its  prominent 
eyes  being  placetl  at  some  eonsidcrahle 
<listance  from  the  front  of  its  head  ;  the 
latter  are  very  broad  at  tlie  beak  end, 
ti)  which  the  deh'cate  antcnnie  are  attached. 

'I'he  smaller  form  shown  at  two  life-stages 
in  Fig.  I  is  familiar  on  the  surface  of 
streams  where  eddies  and  currents  are 
fretjvient,  numbers  of  various  ages  often 
l>i-in}4  congregated  together,  and  amongst 
ihfin  winged  tornis  may  sometimes  be 
found. 

'J'here  is  a  number  of  different  species  of 
these  insects  found  in  rivers  and  pools  in 
most  countries,  some  ten  species  of  the 
genus  (jerrt's,  or  the  larger  species  we  have 
considered,  inhabiting  Jiritish  fresh  waters, 
sonic  of  which  are  common  everywhere, 


while  t)thers  are  more  local,  only  occurring 
in  special  districts. 

Some  similar  insects  to  these  go  so  far 
as  to  inhabit  the  surface  of  the  (»cean  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas,  sometimes 
apj>earing  hundreds  of  miles  from  land 
when  the  sea  is  calm,  and  diving  sufficient!^' 
tiecp  when  it  is  rough  to  gain  protection. 
These  insects  feed  on  dead  marine  organ- 
isms, and  so,  like  those  of  our  ponds  and 
streams,  become  scavengers  upon  the  .sur- 
face of  the  waters,  removing  dead  and 
decaying  matter  which  would,  if  left,  evi  n- 
tually  cause  it  to  become  stagnant  and 
unsuitable  for  living  organisms. 

.Mthough  these  insects  have  been  largely 
neglected  by  entf)moIogists  and  but  little  is 
known  of  their  life-histories,  yet  they  are 
wonderful  little  creatures,  and  well  worthy 
of  study,  presenting  many  points  of  interest 
to  the  intelligent  observer. 
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THE  STRANGE  BURIAL  OF  A  "PAPIST" 

WOMAN 

By  FLORENCE  HAYLLAR 

foutidid  on  an  incident  mentioned  h'  Mr.  ll'ise  as  /tavi\^  happened  on  tlu  borders 

of  the  New  Forest 


OXE  nudsuinmer  evenin;^,  in  the  year 
i6Si,  there  was  great  clamouring 
and  dijiturbance  in  the  vilhirc  of  hoiv^ 
Stretton.  All  the  inlwbitants  ■  ii'ere 
^tKered  in  the  market-place,  clustered  in 
groups,  talking  excitedly  and  gesticuktii^ 
A  strong  south  wind  was  driving  masses 
of  cloudi)  hurriedly  above  them ;  the  ker- 
chiefs and  petticmts  of  the  women 
ftapiied  and  waved  distractingly.  The 
crowd  was  ranged  in  a  st'mi-t:ircle,  which 
had  tor  its  centre  a  small  wliitc  house?  on 
the  eastern  s>ide  of  the  square;  but  no 
group  had  appnxtched  very  near  to  this 
house,  and  when  any  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards it,  there  was  a  look  of  fear  in  them. 

rrest-ntly  tliere  njde  up  a  lady  on  a 
black  |)alfr\,  her  manser\ant  behind  her. 
"Here  comes  the  Dame!*' 
"Dame   Kartell  ?— tell    her   of  it," 

people  said  to  one  anr»ther,  and  then, 
"Wlure  is  Master  Drew?" 

"  I  ,et  Master  Drew  come  forth  and  tell 

her  ! " 

Master  Drew,  the  minister  of  Long 
Stretton.   was    already   making  his  way 

towards  ilje  lady,  and  they  met  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  house. 

"  What  means  this  uproar?  What  has 
Im  fallen  ?"  the  Dame  enquired  in  tones 
of  imieh  anxiety. 

Master  Drew's  face  was  rugged  of 
feature  and  nulevolent  of  look.  His  tall, 
lean  frame  and  his  long,  iron-grey  hair 

lud  a  wild  apiK  irant  e.  He  turned  for 
a  nioimnt  towanls  the  lillK'  white  house, 
ihen  stre'r  liiiiL'  out  a  cl  iw-likt^  hand, 
"The  Devil  IS  yonder:"  he  cried.  His 
strong  voice  rose  above  the  wind  and 
the  clamour. 

'J'be  {leople  fell  silent  to  listen. 
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"The  Dovil  is  in  that  house!"  he 
shr.'.itcd  again.  "Into  diat  house  hath  a 
woman  been  received ;  a  wanderer  of  soft 
and  glazing  s[)eech ;  a  child  of  the  DeviL 
But  she  is  now  manifest.  Her  hour  is 
come;  the  day  of  her  account  is  at 
hand  ;  and  by  the  will  of  the  Lor*]  -he 
hath  been  made  to  reveal  herself  as  she  is.  ' 

"How  mean  you?"  cried  Dame  Alicia 
Hartell,  bewildered  and  shuddering,  for 
Master  Drew's  face  was  hateful  to  look  ujxmi. 

"  She  hath  asked  for  a  priest,"  said 
John  Dawes,  the  saddler,  nodding  his 
head  slowly.  "Ay,  she  could  not  help 
herself ;  she  hath  asked  for  a  priest." 

«'  Tis  a  Papist,  then?''  asked  the  Dame 
of  Master  Drew. 

"A  Papi.st!"  cried  he.  "A  Papist 
damnable  and  lost !  Even  now  she  is 
struggling  in  the  clutches  of  Iter  master, 
in  the  very  pangs  of  death  and  hell!" 

A  woman  standing  near  cried 
*'  .Shame  ! "  and  Dame  Alicia  Hartell  grew 
white  to  the  lips. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  she  hastily.  "Speak 
not  so.  If  she  is  still  alive  -  God  is 
Alni!L;hty  and  merciful  ;  how  know  you 
but  she  niay  still  be  .saved  ?  Oh !  good 
Master  Drew,  have  you  not  been  with 
her  to  exhort  her  and  pray  with  her?" 

The  women  who  heard  her  murnmred 
appro\al,  aii'l  looked  at  Master  Drew. 
.\  wild  fear  peeped  through  the  hatred  in 
his  eyes.  John  Dawes  crietl  "  Not  so  1 
not  so!"  in  a  voice  of  alarm;  but  the 
woman  who  had  called  "  .Shame  I "  laughed 
aloud,  for  which  she  was  looked  on 
much  askance  by  the  men. 

"And  who  is  with  her  now?"  per- 
sisted the  Dame.  "Who  is  tending  her? 
Ye  have  not  left  her  alone?" 

"Mistress  Winter  is  with  her,"  said 
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John  Dawes,  "and  likewise  my  wife. 

The  Lord  have  mercy  Upon  us!'*  he 
added,  with  a  groan. 

"  'Alone '  said  you  ? "  Master  Drew 
cried  out.  "Such  as  she  are  not  alone. 
I  tel)  you,  that  room  in  which  she  lies — 
I  tell  you  'tis  all  aswarni  wiili  evil  spirits, 
wrestling  fur  her.  Ua!  ha!  Her  day 
lias  come!" 

Dame  Alicia  turned  away  from  him. 
All  the  men  whose  faces  she  could  see 
were  white,  horrorstruck ;  the  women 
wert-  either  weeping  or  aiguinj  vocife- 
rously. 

Suddenly  a  prolonged  "Oh!"  rose 
from  the  crowd;  then — dead  silence. 

The  door  of  the  little  white  house  had 
oprntHl.  and  there  came  forth  Susan 
W  inter,  the  mistress  of  it,  and  Elizabeth 
Dawes,  the  saddler's  wife.  Elizabeth 
Dawes  was  in  her  late  middle  life,  tall 
and  largely  made,  a  great,  benevolent 
presence.  Siisnn  \^'intrr  Iranrd  on  Ikt 
arm  :  a  wid«.)W,  thin  atid  while-taccd,  with 
a  bowed  and  trembling  head. 

Dame  Alicia  Kartell  rode  towards  the 
gate  to  meet  them ;  and  a  number  of 
women  dis^ni^'aLiLd  thi  inselves  from  the 
crowd  and  hjllowed  her.  A  question 
was  asked ;  an  answer  given ;  and  like 
lightning  the  news:  "She  is  dead,"  ran 
over  all  the  S(|uare.  Another  i|ue'  '.ii  n 
and  answer:  and  iln  wurds  of  Kli/.ibcih 
Hawes,  '*  She  died  without  a  sirugylc  as 
peaceful  as  a  babe,"  were  passed  iiom 
mouth  to  mouth. 

Already  little  scudding  showers  had 
swt  jit  once  or  twice  o\  cr  the  village  ;  now 
the  rain  |M)ured  down  tlnck  and  steadilv. 
The  crowd,  still  talking,  began  to  make 
for  shelter.  Two  main  groups  were 
formed :  the  first,  chiefly  of  women, 
accompanied  EH/.abeth  Dawes  acnjss  the 
square  tt>  her  hou"^'-  nnd.  entering  with 
her,  filled  the  satldier's  shop ;  the 
Other,  men  for  the  most  part,  collected 
round  Master  Drew  and  went  with  him 
to  his  parsonage. 

Elizabeth  Dawes  related  to  her  friends 
and  neighbours  all  the  particulars  of 
the  death  of  the  Papist  as  she  had  her- 
self witnessed  them  : — her  suflerings ;  her 


entreaties  for  a  priest;  her  resignation 

when  she  saw  a  priest  was  not  to  be 
had ;  the  abatement  of  her  pain ;  the 
peacefuiness  of  the  final  i)assing.  She 
told  them  also  how  gntefully  the  Papist 
had  thanked  Susan  Winter  and  herseU 
for  their  care  :  and  how  slic  had  given 
them  all  her  money,  her  tiinkits  and 
her  clothes,  desiring  tliai  ihcy  nuglit  be 
used  for  the  succour  of  the  poor,  when 
her  burial  had  been  duly  paid  for.  By 
her  speech,  and  by  the  fineness  of  her 
linen,  Elizabeth  Dawes  judged  her  to  be 
a  gentlewonian,  but  whence  she  came 
and  whither  she  was  going  they  now 
knew  no  more  than  when  she  first 
a[)peared  among  them  ten  days  ag<j. 

•'And  yoii  were  not  afraid,  Mistress 
Dawes?"  asked  Silas  I  lodge,  a  weak- 
eyed  little  man,  the-  carpenter  of  Long 
Stretton. 

"At  the  first  I  commended  myself  to 

the  keeping  of  the  Lnrfl,"  answered  F)i/a- 
beth,  "and  Susan  W niter  did  likewise. 
And  by  and  by,  methinks,  we  did  both 
foiget  to  be  afraid  A  woman.  Master 
Hodge,  is  not  so  easilj-  afirighted  as  a 
man  might  be,  when  .she  hath  her  mind 
and  her  hands  busy  with  tending  the 
sick.** 

The  women  looked  fondly  upon  her. 

All  of  them  loved  and  trust  d  li.  r. 

"  liut  I  think  in  my  mind  there  can 
be  no  iloiibt  concerning  her,"  pursued  the 
carpenter  in  a  loud  whisper.  "She  is 
even  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Uevil, 
That  is  so  I  it  not  so?"  He  asked  the 
question  sliarply,  ttirnin;^'  upfm  the  com 
pany  his  white  face  and  .staring  eyes.  An 
indistinct  murmur  rose  in  reply  ;  then  all 
turned  to  Elizabeth  Dawes  to  hear  what 
she  would  say. 

"  I  know  not,"  she  answered.  "  If  it  is 
the  T/trd  s  will  it  shouUl  be  so,  it  is  so. 
But  I  trust  it  is  not  forbidden  us  to  be 
sorry  for  her." 

'I  he  <  .iriK-nter  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully. A  footstep  coming  up  behitnl  him 
made  him  start  and  look  over  his  shoulder. 
It  was  but  John  Dawes,  who  now  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  his  shop.  He  looked 
about  him  w^ith  displeasure,  and  muttered 
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under  his  breath  a  momait;  th«n  aloud 

he  said : 

"Silas  Hodge,  and  you,  too,  Richard 
Oldfield  and  Thomas  Grey,  Masta  Drew 
desireth  you  straight  to  come  to  his  house 

to  take  counsel  concerning  this  matter 
of  the  l*apist  woman.  And  hath 
bidden  me  to  Jiay,"  he  continued  with 
a.sperity,  ^that  this  is  no  time  for  the 
idle  cackling  of  silly  women's  tongues. 
I^t  your  voices,  saith  he,  be  upraised  in 
pnncr  th:it  tlie  Lord  will  deliver  us  from 
the  penis  that  be  upon  us ;  and  go  not 
atxMit  firom  house  to  house  as  busy- 
bodies  and  fools  prating  and  seeking  news, 
when  the  evil  one  hath  gotten  him  a  har- 
bour in  our  very  midst." 

So  saying,  John  Dawes  turned  hi^ 
Stalwart  person  about  and  took  his  way 
across  the  square  to  the  minister's  house. 
The  other  men  followed  him  straightway. 
T!ie  women  were  awestruck  and  depressed 
in  mind  by  this  speech  of  John's,  and 
now  they  bethought  them  of  suppers  to 
cook  and  children  to  mind.  They  left 
the  saddler's  house  by  two's  and  three's, 
and  went  to  their  homes. 

Those  who  were  met  at  Master  Drews 
house  stayed  late.  It  was  dusk  before 
they  came  forth,  fear  and  resolve  upon 
their  fiuxs.  Many  an  eager  tongue  plied 
tht'm  with  quostions,  hut  ihcy  would  give 
no  answers,  ii  was  best  not  to  talk  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  Papist  in  the  night- 
time.  Master  Drew  had  counselled.  Let 
them  wait  till  the  morning,  and  mean- 
time i^t'T  them  to  prayer  and  the  con- 
fession ut  ilicir  sins. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  hot, 
the  south  wind  still  blowing  high.  Soon 
after  the  village  was  astir,  Susan  W  inter 
came  out  of  the  saddler's  liousr.  where 
she  had  spent  the  night,  and  went  to  the 
»,hop  of  Silas  Hodge,  the  carpenter.  She 
requested  him  to  come  to  her  house  and 
take  the  measurements  for  a  cofllin.  She 
wi)uld  then  go  u-<  Ma'^ter  Drew  and  talk 
with  him  concerning  the  phi'-e  ol  Inirial. 
The  weak-eyed,  shuffling  little  nian  looked 
on  her  as  she  spoke  with  embarrassment. 
He  was  good-nalurcd,  and  he  felt  for 
her.    At  last,  putting  his  hands  on  his 


hips:  "Nay,  Mistress  Winter,"  sai>!  he, 
"  "l"is  no  use  beating  the  bush  about. 
This  work  is  not  for  me." 

"What  mean  you?"  faltered  Susan 
Winter. 

"  My  meaning,"  replied  he,  **  is,  that 

I  value  my  soul,  I  will  nt»vcr  go  nigh 
that  body  in  your  house,  to  cuttin  it,  nor 
for  no  other  purpose.  Woman!"  he 
cried  out  on  a  sudden,  '*how  are  ye  not 
afraid  yourself?  Tis  an  awful  thing — an 
awful  thing  ' " 

"  But — but,'  stammered  Susan  \\  inter, 
trembling,  "if  you  will  not  coffin  her, 
whowiU  do  it?  What  am  I  to  do?" 

The  carpenter  shook  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  looking  on  the  ground;  but 
lie  was  immovable. 

Susan  Winter,  foil  of  trouble,  hastened 
bade  to  Eli»ibeth  Dawes.  Elizabeth  set 
down  the  breakfast-china  she  was  washing 
and  heard  her  with  astonishment. 

"Is  it  jx)ssible?"  cried  she,  "is  it 
possible?  And  he  said  this  to  you  whc 
have  tended  her  and  bud  her  out  for  her 
burial!  Tis  true  a  man  in  fear  knows 
no  shame.  But  for  all  our  sakes  that 
p(M)r  body  must  be  buried.  Conic  with 
me  to  Master  Drew.  Maybe,  we  shall 
persuade  him  to  let  these  cowards  hear 
reason.'' 

They  found  Master  Drew  in  lu>  jwrch 
with  his  hat  on,  about,  so  he  siiid,  to  visit 
them.    They  spoke  of  their  errand. 

''Women,"  said  h^  in  his  harsh  voice, 
"I  was  but  now  coming  to  tdl  )*ou  what 
has  been  determined  concerning  this 
mailer.  It  is  not  just  that  any  man 
should  be  called  upon  to  risk  his  salva- 
tion by  laying  hand  to  that  body  in  your 
house — which  I  teil  you,  for  all  that  you 
women  may  choose  to  think,  is  in  truth 
a  possession  of  the  Devil  s,  and  a  snare 
by  which  he  tlunks  to  gel  to  himself  a 
bold  against  the  dect  It  is  not  just,  I 
say,  that  any  man  should  be  so  cnd;ini;er<. d  ; 
and,  therefore,  was  it  last  night  solcnmlx 
determined  in  my  Im use  that  no  man 
should  bury  her.  liut  liie  house  Avill  we 
this  night  put  fire  to,  and  bum  it  and  the 
corpse  within  it  to  the  ground,  and  so 
make  an  end  of  it." 
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Susan  Winter  gajxjd  upon  him  with 
amazement  at  these  words;  then  burst 

int<»  bitter  lunientation.  Eli&ibetli  Dawcj> 
was  as  one  slrurk  diirrtl> :  she  stood  before 
the  minister  regarding  him  tixedly.  Master 
Drew  look«!d  souily  upon  them  both,  and 
began  an  exhortation  to  them  concerning 
the  folly  of  minding  earthly  thin-^  H. 
st<>p|K'd  in  the  midst  to  lake  breath,  aud 
l^^lizubelh  Dawes  interrupted  him. 

"  And  the  wind  ?  "  said  she.  "  llavc  you 
bethought  yourselves?  For  with  this  wind 
the  fire  will  blow  across  to  Neighbour 
Ori-\'s  rirkvanl,  and  to  Sila.N  ll'xi^i  '--  work- 
shop, and  llic  next  eottager>  be  *A  wood. 
By  this  plan  of  yours,  Master  Drew,  it  will 
hai^ien  that  this  tillage  of  Long  Stietton 
will  be  burnt  down,  and  all  of  us  homeless, 
for  a  Papist.'' 

At  this  did  Master  Drew  wax  furious. 
It  was  true  thai  m  llicir  hasle  to  e.scapj 

the  danger  spiritual  the  men  had  fotgott  jn 
the  dangers  of  the  fire.  He  lifted  up  his 
voice  to  rebuke  In  r,  Init  llli/vbeth  Dawes 
would  not  hearken  further.  She  bade 
iiini  good  ciay,  and  drawing  the  weeping 
Susan  away  widi  hor,  went  back  to  her 
house. 

"Sn  this,"  cried  she  in  a  mighty  in- 
tlignation,  "'this  is  the  meaning  of  my 
good  luan'ii  face  this  morning.  liarely 
would  he  speak  to  me,  and  he  would  not 
look  me  in  the  eyes.  Well  he  knew  I 
would  set  myself  against  this  waste  and 
cowardire.  If  Christ  be  in  our  hearts, 
what  need  have  we  to  fear  dead  bodies? 
But  cry  not  soi,  Susan  Winter.  I  will 
speak  with  him." 

John  Dawes  was  busy  in  his  workshop. 
At  first  he  declared  In  conld  not  quit 
his  work  tu  speak  with  his  wife.  But  she 
knew  what  he  was  doing  as  well  as  he 
himself-  -it  was  but  a  set  of  harness  he  was 
making  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  three  months 
off  :  and  she  ])ressi.'d  him  till  he  put  it 
a^ide  and  listened  to  her. 

•*  Now,  John,"  she  cried,  "  tell  me, 
what  is  this?  Have  you  too  set  your 
hand  to  this  work,  to  bum  down  a  good 
dwelling'  home,  and  to  make  Susan  U'inter 
homeless — ay,  and  to  risk  the  iiurnuig 
down  of  the  whole  village ;  and  all  because 


ye  will  not  carry  out  a  dead  body  to 
burial?" 

Ay,  it  is  so,"  cried  John  iri  despera- 
tion, and  with  a  gloomy  fVfsun  "Ay. 
good  wife,  it  is  so.  There  l»e  tilings 
greater  than  houses — a  man's  own  or 
another's;  ay,  and  greater  than  villages; 
and  that  i$,  the  souls  of  men.  And  I 
tell  you,  iroofl  wife,  we  know  not,  as 
Master  Drew  says — -we  kinjw  not  what 
snare  i$  hidden  in  that  quiet-seeming 
body.  Nay,  nay,  ye  will  not  find  a  man 
in  this  vill;i;.<c  will  touch  it.  That  house 
shall  hum  Jown." 

Elizabeth  began  an  eager  remonstrance, 
but  her  husband  would  give  no  ear  to 
her. 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  hu  doggedly. 
**'Tts  a  thing  fast  determined.  Speak  no 
more  of  it."  And  he  took  up  liis  work 
again. 

The  decision  to  bum  down  Susan 
Winter's  house  was  by  this  time  made 

known  to  the  whole  of  I.on^  Stretton. 
The  iiiun  went  about  their  work  with  set 
lips  and  stern  brows.  The  women  stood 
in  clusters  talkii^.  Many  of  these  dis- 
approved sttajghtway  ;  but  more  waited  to 
know  what  ^vas  the  mind  of  Elizabeth 
Dawes  on  the  matter,  for  she  was  the 
leader  among  them.  They  trooped  to 
her  house.  Elizabeth  spoke  plain  words 
of  sense  to  them,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  sided  with  her.  She  herself  and 
two  or  three  of  the  more  notable  women 
Went  about  the  village  seeking  out  llie 
men.  They  argued  with  them,  and  en- 
treated with  them,  but  they  met  with  no 
success  .  Susan  Winter's  house  was  to  be 
burnt  down.  On  all  sides  they  found 
mens  faces  cold  and  resolute.  Many 
scolded  them  harshly  and  bade  them 
go  about  their  business;  others, 
more  kindly,  yet  no  less  deter- 
mined, warned  them  fearfully  of  the 
danger  of  meddling.  One  thing  alune  did 
EUzabcth  Dawes  obtain  after  many  hours 
of  wrangling:  a  promise  that  the  fire 
should  be  put  ofT  for  another  twriUN- 
four  hours  if  the  wind  did  not  drop  by 
the  evening. 

Early   in  the  afternoon   Dame  Alicia 
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EUzabtth  led  Ihun  straight  upitairs  and  into  the  death-chamber. 


Hartcll  rode  into  the  villui^e  again.  In 
a  moment  a  number  «f  women  surrounded 
her,  ICIi/aheth  Dawes  told  her  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  men,  and  of  her  morning's 
doings. 

Dame  Alicia  looked  grave.  It  was 
evident  she  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
men  than  with  Elizabeth  Dawes,  and  her 
feeling  began  to  conmiunicate  itself  to 
the  grouj)  of  women.  There  were 
murmurs  and  shaking  heads  and  pale 
cheeks. 

Suddenly  a  shrill  voice  was  heard : 
"  I  have  a  thought,"  cried  a  snjall  wi/eneil 
w<>man,  pushing  forward  with  outstretched 
neck.  It  may  be  she  is  no  longer  there. 
They  say  the  Devil  flies  away  with  his 
own.  Maybe  he  has  come  and  taken 
her,  and  all  our  care  is  in  vain." 

There  was  a  startled  jniuse. 

*'  I  have  indeed  heard  the  like,"  said 
the  Dame  slowly  and  hesitatingly.  "  What 
think  y(ni  ? "  She  turned  to  Elizabeth 
Dawes. 

"  Let  us  even  go  antl  see,"  answered 
Elizabeth;  "it  is  ill  talking  in  this  wind." 


There  was  some  demur,  for  the  pro- 
posal was  a  bold  one.  None  had  crossed 
that  threshold  since  the  night  before. 
Hut  Eliziibeth  nmved  towards  the  gate, 
and  opened  it,  and  somewhat  against 
her  will,  Dame  Alicia  dismounted  and 
followed  her.  Then  curiosity  gained  the 
women,  and  they  pressed  closely  in  her 
wake.  There  was  a  doubtful  paust:  at 
the  door.  Who  should  go  in  first?  The 
Dame  hung  back,  fear  and  re|)ugnancc 
in  her  eyes,  IClizabeth  Dawes  stepiKni 
over  the  threshold : 

"  Will  you  not  come  in  ? "  said  she, 
with  her  i>enevulent  smile. 

The  Dame  said  a  prayer  in  a  whis[>er 
and  entered ;  the  other  women  came 
behind  her,  hastily  clutching  at  one 
another's  hands  and  gowns.  Not  one  re- 
mained outside. 

ICIiziibcih  led  them  straight  upstairs 
and  into  the  death-chamber.  Dame 
Alicia  had  turned  very  white,  but  she 
walked  quickly  in ;  and  those  behind, 
still  holding  tight  to  one  another,  followed 
her  cUist-lv. 
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No! — the  jMnvors  of  darkness  had  not 
con>e  to  their  aid,  Upon  the  hid, 
strai{^ht  and  still  beneath  the  white  sheet, 
lay  the  body  of  the  Papist,  just  as  it  had 
been  left,  lite  women  stood  about  the 
room,  awestruck  and  speechless.  Sud- 
di-nly  Liliiis  White,  a  young  maiden, 
gripped  the  arm  of  Elizabeth  Dawes  hard 
with  one  hand.  She  leaned  towards  the 
bedy  and  with  the  other  drew  the 
sheet  away  from  the  dead  hce.  The 
little  asseml)ly  gasped.  In  a  monK-nt, 
in  all  their  faces,  the  mingled  terror  and 
curiosity  was  changed  to  looks  of  pity, 
of  kindness. 

I'or  this  woman,  who  had  died  in  utter 
loneliness,  whom  they  had  cast  out  as 
beyond  humtm  felIow<hi[),  lav  there  be 
fore  iheni  trancjui)  and  smiling.  1  iic 
brow  was  smooth  and  broad  beneath 
masses  of  golden  hair;  the  pain  was 
gone;  her  look  was  one  of  utter  peace. 

(•(■ntle  tears  ran  <!own  lilizabeth's 
cheeks.  She  looked  at  Dame  Alicia. 
Their  eyes  met,  and  it  seemed  as  if  one 
thought  rose  in  both  their  minds. 

"Let  us  po  down,"  said  the  Dame, 
herself  putting  the  bhcet  reverently  back. 
"  She  rests  well,  meihinks.  The  ways 
of  God  are  wonderful." 

Silent,  but.  conscious  of  great  relief,  the 
women  went  downstairs.  Susan  Winter 
opened  the  door  of  the  parlour  for  them 
to  go  in.  There  Dame  .Vliciu  Kartell 
and  Elizabeth  Dawes  spoke  together  for 
a  h'ttle,  and  the  rest  waited;  and  then 
the  Dame  I(j<ikid  round  on  them  all  and 
said:  ■■  Mv  friends,  whiit  think  vou  ? 
Should  this  wiinian  be  buried  or  not.'"' 

"Yes,  ye-s,**  cried  Lilias  White  im- 
petuously, and  she  having  begun,  the  rest 

joined  in  eagerly. 

"  Then,"  said  Dame  -Mieia,  "what  say 
you  to  this?  Shall  we  bury  her  our- 
selves?" 

At  this  there  was  silence.   The  women 

opened  wi<le  eyes. 

•'"lis  Mistress  Dawes'  thou-lit,"  said 
the  l)ame,  knowing  this  wuuld  reeoin- 
mend  the  plan.  **What  say  you?  Here 
have  we  willing  and  skilful  hands  and 
strong  arms.     You  have  done  harder 


things  ere  now.    We  will  work  together. 

^Vv  shall  do  service  of  |)ity  to  a  woman 
who,  methinks,  was  more  in  grievous 
error  th.m  in  sin ;  we  shall  save  this 
house  of  Susan  Winter's  from  burning ;  ay* 
and  likewise,  perchance,  the  whole 
village.  Wr  will  bury  her— since  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  she  could  lie  in  the  church- 
yard wc  will  bury  her  in  my  copse  at 
Millhill.    Is  there  none  of  vou  will  aid?" 

# 

The  spirit  of  adventure  is  quicker  to 
kindle,  tlumgh  mayhi'.p  jir't  k'T  U)  die 
down,  in  wonien  than  in  m  11.  These 
women  were  on  a  su(iden  aii  alight  with 
it  With  one  voice  they  cried  out  their 
ass.-nt,  and  their  willingness  to  aid. 

I'.h-re  they  left  the  house  their  plan 
was  laid.  It  was  sjliletl  v  !in  should  help, 
and  h.ovv  and  where  and  when  they  should 
meet.  But  lest  there  should  be  trouble- 
some interference  they  promised  one 
another  to  s.iy  nothing  of  the  matter  to 
anv  of  the  men. 

Ai  length  they  came  out  of  the  house 
into  the  square.  It  was  full  of  men 
waiting  for  them,  'lliere  arose  a  clamour 
of  scolding  and  an;;ry  questioning.  But 
the  women  n  tortrd  on  the  men  their 
silence  of  the  previous  evening ;  they  held 
their  tongues  obstinately ;  no  one  betrayed 
ter  trust;-  They  talked  of  their  house- 
work neglected  and  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  hurried  busily  home. 

Half-an-hour  before  nudnighl  the  door 
of  Elizabeth  Dawes'  house  was  cautiously 
opened.  She  herself  came  forth  canying 
a  s[).ide,  and  Susan  Winter  followed  with 
a  lantern.  'The  wind,  mo^e  fnridMs  than 
ever,  was  driving  light  clouds  across  the 
face  of  the  moon;  alternate  brightness 
and  gloom  shifted  rapidly  over  the  square, 
and  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  the 
raUle  <>f  d'^Ts  and  witulitws.  The  two 
women  stiKnl  l<jr  a  moment  l)y  the  house, 
and  looked  up  at  the  casement  beliind 
which  john  Dawes  lay  sleeping. 

"  He  ^vilt  not  waken,"  whispered  Eliza- 
beth. "  He  ever  sK  l  ps  soun  llv  ;  and — 
the  Lord  forgive  iiie  tor  it  I  mi.xed  him 
his  nightr.ip  somewhat  stronger  than  his 
w(mt.    He  will  sleep  late  this  morning.*' 

Softly  they  moved  away  towards  the 
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eastern  .sidi  f»f  the  .s(|ijaro.  Thcv  wi-nt 
|)ast  Suiian  U  inter's  houst,  aaiU  entered 
a  little  dark  lane  where  stood  the  work- 
shop of  Silas  Hodge,  the  carp^ter.  Here 
a  glimmer  of  light  peeped  through  a  chink 
of  the  door. 

"  1  hey  liuvc  come,"  Lli/abelh  whispered. 
She  lifted  the  latch  cautiously  and  went 
in. 

Six  women  were  in  the  workshop. 
*l"hey  looked  n>!MTabIe  and  irresohite  ; 
hut  their  faces  brightened  ul  the  sigUi  ot 
Klizabeth  Dawes. 

*•  You  have  made  choice  of  the  wood  P  " 
she  asked  them. 

'*  Xa\ .  We  are  but  just  come,"  they 
an.swered. 

"Then  let  us  make  haste,"  said  KMtn- 
beth.  Mar>'  Hodge,  do  you,  child,  come 
and  help  me ;  and  let  thi-  others  look 
for  nails  and  tools ,  and  forget  not  the 
ropes." 

The  women  took  up  the  lanterns,  and 
groped  about  among  the  planks  and  tools, 

and  the  litter  of  a  carpenter  s  shoj).  Xow 
and  ;tir;!"n  rhv\-  shrank  nn<!  pisped  at  the 
niovnij^  black  shadows.  1  hey  .stared  at 
one  another's  faces,  drawn  with  an.\ieiy 
and  unfamiliar- looking  in  the  *  harsh, 
uncertain  light.  Then  they  turned  i<» 
ii!i/abi  th  Dawfs  .mil  were  comforted. 
For  Eii/abeth  l)awes,  on«  e  in  the  midst 
of  any  work  to  which  she  lud  set  her 
hand,  wan  not  given  to  tremors.  She 
smiled  cheerfull}  upon  Mary  Hotlge,  who 
helped  her  with  the  long  planks.  Her 
voice,  fhouyh  she  spoke  in  whis{)er«,  was 
warmth  to  all  their  c«)ld  hearts. 

She  had  soon  chosen  from  Silas  Hodge's 
stock  five  planks  of  a  sufHcient  length 
and  size.  They  brought  her  the  tools  and 
nails  and  ropes  ihev  had  colkvted.  She 
saw  that  all  was  right,  and  marshalling 
them  in  order,  led  them  forth. 

The  women  walked  slowly  and  carefully. 
'I'hey  wore  no  shtn-s.  and  their  feet  made 
no  sound  in  the  unp:nfd  lane,  'fhc  cale, 
booming  in  the  chimneys  and  rattling 
at  tlie  casements,  doubly  protected  them ; 
for  it  not  only  tendered  inaudibki  any 
•  hatice  clatter  of  foot  or  fall  (jf  ])Iank, 
but  it  was  held  by  the  men  of  the  village 


to  be  the  revellin<4  of  evil  spirits,  and  in 
some  way  connet:ted   with    tJie  Tapj.^t 
tiles  woukl  not  for  the  world  have  left 
their  dwellings  before  sunrise. 

Emerged  frn  i  •)  •  darkness  of  the  little 
lane,  Elizabeili  1  Jawes  and  her  com- 
j>any,  (overing  ujj  liieir  lanterns,  crept 
carefully  by  the  moonlight  to  Susan 
Winter's  gate.  They  entered,  passed 
down  1><  -.ide  the  house  and  came  to  an 
old  shed  at  the  furthest  i  nd  of  the 
garden.  It  stood  at  a  go<xi  distance 
from  any  dwelling;  and  here,  under 
cover  of  tbe  gale  they  reckoned  that 
the  noise  of  sawing  and  hammering 
would  not  l)e  heartl. 

**i^Vnd  now,  Mary,  we  leave  this  work 
to  you,"  said  Elizabeth,  when  the  i>ianks 
and  tools  they  had  brought  were  all  set 
(luwii  ,  "and  we  will  go  our  ways  to 
MillhiU  ('opse." 

Susan  Winter  and  another  woman 
.stayed  beliind  to  help  Mary  Hodge,  who 
was  to  fashion  the  rude  coffin.  They 
lit  a  lamp  and  tacked  a  bit  of  cloth 
over  ilu-  little  uitidow  (jf  tlie  shed.  The 
others,  meanwhile,  took  up  the  lanterns, 
and  with  nods  of  farewell  j»;illied  forth 
s^in  into  the  wild  and  windy  night. 

On  reaching  the  square  they  turned 
to  die  left,  facing  the  blast,  and  made 
their  way  to  the  opening'  of  a  hine 
wliich  ran  southwartis  and  uphill.  Eor 
some  length  it  was  bordered  by  cot- 
tages ;  then  it  wound  through  empty 
fields.  Xo  one  sjK>ke.  Elizabeth  Uawes^ 
walked  widi  energetic  step,  rapid  for  a 
woman  of  her  }  ears.  Her  companions 
pressed  close  about  her. 

Haifa-mile  from  the  market-S(]iiare',  on 
their  left,  was  the  gate  leading  into  Mill- 
hill  Copse.  Here  they  turned  in.  The 
shadows  of  the  wood  danced  and  swayed 
eerily.  One  of  the  women  stopped  with 
a  shriek;  but  Elizabeth  drew  her 
trembling  arm  within  her  own. 

"There  is  Tidthing  to  fear,''  said  she; 
"it  is  but  wood  and  wind,  liethink  you, 
we  are  doing  what  is  right  to  be  done. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  Lord  is  with 

us.  Go  forward,  children."  she  added  to 
the  two  young  women  who  carried  the 
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The  only  sounds  were  the  crackling  and  -whUtling  tn  tfu  houghs,  the  sharp  sound  of  the  spades,  and  the 

soft  full  of  the  earth. 
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lanterns.  "Light  the  path  carefully,  for 
my  eyes  and  my  feet  are  not  so  young  as 
they  were." 

The  young  women  did  as  she  desired. 
The  shriek  of  their  companion  had  chilled 
ttu  n) ;  nevertheless  they  did  not  turn 
back. 

A  furlung's  length  in  the  copse  they 
came  upon  a  green  glade,  lying  fair  and 
open  to  the  moonlight.  Here  Elizabeth 
halted  them.  They  watched  her  as  she 
to<jk  her  spade  and  marked  out  a  plot, 
seven  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide  or 
thereabouts. 

Then  the  digging  began ;  Eliaibeth  and 
Joan  Aster,  one  of  the  younger  women, 
taking  the  spades  first.  A  lantern  was 
heltl  at  each  end  of  the  trench.  lili/a- 
belh  suon  gave  up  her  sp.xde  to  the 
woman  who  had  uttered  the  shriek :  she 
in  her  turn  after  some  time  pa-  1  it  on 
to  another,  and  so  further.  But  Joan 
Aster  refused  to  give  up  w<»rk.  She  was 
as  stalwart  and  .strung  as  a  )oung  man, 
and  she  confessed  she  had  lather  dig 
than  stand  by  holding  a  lantern,  for  she 
was  afraid,  and  the  digging  kept  her 
blood  from  running  Cf)ld. 

I'ew  words  were  interchanged.  I'he 
only  sounds  were  the  cracking  and  whist' 
ling  in  the  boughs  of  the  wood ;  the  sharp 
sound  of  the  s|)ades  driven  into  the  moist, 
light  soil;  the  soft  fall  of  the  earth  thrown 
out  of  the  trench.  By  the  break  of  dawn 
they  had  digged  a  grave  about  six  feet 
deep.  It  was  carefully  nude,  though 
unskilfully ;  the  sides  were  straight,  the 

bottom  even,  and  <A'  f;ill  measurrtn«'nt. 

"It  is  well,  said  KIi/.d)eth,  exanuning 
the  trench  carefully  by  ttic  mingled  light 
of  the  lanterns  and  the  breaking  day. 
'*  Let  us  go  back.  ' 

*<t!fT!\  ,111(1  w.-arily  the  women  placed 
the  u>\H  -y  and  s|U(les  ready  l<)  hand  ;  and 
then  turned  to  walk  back  to  the  vilUige. 
They  went  slowly  and  with  caution;  but 
the  lotik  of  affright  was  L;one  from  their 
faces.  'I'll. It  grey  li;i/e  of  light  in  the  east 
made  all  the  diltirence  V)  (tieir  mood  ot 
mind.  .Moret>ver,  they  had  accompli.shcd 
what  they  had  set  out  to  do.  Cocks  were 
crowing  un  every  side ;  the  cattle  were 


stirring  in  the  meadows;  but  die  village 
would  st<  rp  fi  »r  an  hour  vet. 

They  found  .Mary  Hodge  and  Suvin 
Winter  waiting  for  them.  In  Susan  s  par 
lour  was  a  long,  narrow  box,  plain  and 
four  square,  roughly  made,  and  roughly 
put  together  with  nails.  Elizabeth  smiled 
approval. 

"  Let  us  takp  it  up,!*  she  said,  "  and  then 
give  these  childcenr  some  food.   Th^  have 

worked  hard  to-night." 

An  h<jur  .ifterw^inis  the  sun  had  risen. 
Great  rain-clouds,  held  u[)  by  the  wind, 
were  scurr)ing  over  the  sky.  SuNan 
Winter  appeared  at  her  gate  and  looked 
round  the  M|iKire. 

The  church  <  ]<  k  k  struck  four. 

Then  came  a  sound  of  steps.  Here 
and  there  a  door  was  gently  opened 
and  shut  A  number  of  young  women 
appro.if  hed  Susan  Winter's  gate,  and  she 
led  them  witliin  IVesently  other  women 
r.ime  and  stood  in  the  scjuare  out«.i(!r  the 
gale  wauing.  Then  Dame  Alicia  Hartell 
arrived,  unattended  She  dismounted, 
tied  her  horse  to  a  {X)st,  and  came  and 
stood  with  the  rest.  There  was  no  talking  ; 
the  crowd  of  women  increased  minute  by 
minute  in  silence. 

But  now  the  houses  b^an  to  awake, 
the  men  began  to  rouse  themselves. 
W'itidows  were  thrown  op^-n,  and  (athers 
and  hushitids  leaned  out  in  their  nii;ht- 
caps,  and  called  loudly  to  know  what 
was  forward.  The  Dame  warned  the 
women  to  make  no  answer;  and  they 
obeyed  her. 

Now  men  came  hurrying  out,  and  four 
or  fn  e  ran  to  the  parsonage  house  and 
hammered  voilently  at  the  door. 

Master  Drew  put  out  bis  head.  He 
saw  the  crowd  of  women  before  Susan 
Winter  s  house.  He  was  tn  a  tnuisjMct 
of  nige. 

As  he  looked,  and  was  lifting  up  his 
voice  to  cry  aloud  against  them,  the  door 
of  that  house  was  suddenly  opened  wide. 

rXivvn  the  ]Mth  came  Sus;in  Winter,  lean 
in.ii,  as  betore,  on  the  arm   of  Lh/a!»e:h 
Dawes.      Su!>.uis    gait   was    feeble  and 
shrinking,  but  Elizabeth  held  herself  erect 
as  ever.     The  look  of  goodwill  in  her 
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plain,  ruddy  face  was  gentler  and  graver 

than  its  worn. 

They  walked  to  the  gate  and  set  that 
wide  al5>o,  aiid  at  that  monn  ni  there  was 
borne  out  of  the  house,  un  the  shoulders 
of  eight  strong  young  women,  that  rude 
w<M>dcn  rofViti,  secretly  made  hy  women's 
hands  in  the  dark  hours  i  f  tin  niornin^'. 
Il  was  covered  simply  with  a  wUhc  sheet. 
Behind  it  came  those  who  had  done  that 
night's  work. 

By  this  time  a  number  of  men  were 
;::iThrr(  d  in  the  stjuare.  At  the  sij;ht  of 
llie  tDitm  lliey  all  fell  back  gaping  and 
horrorstruck.  Master  Drew,  holding  on 
to  his  window-sill  with  his  dark,  claw-like 
fingers,  stared  wide^yed,  <^n<mouthed, 

Sjii  7  cMrss. 

1  !icn  thrri-  ro<<f  shouts  and  cxpostula 
lions — all  trinn  a  safe  distance  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  wives  or  daughters 
were  among  the  women ;  those  especially 
who  were  hearing  the  dead  \\i n  called 
hack  with  a  terrified  and  furious 
vehemence.  The  women,  looking  at  the 
Dame  and  at  Elizabeth  Dawes,  still  kept 
silence. 

Now  they  marshalled  their  processicjn 
and  Ur  ':>n  to  get  und.r  way.  At  the 
head  went  Dame  Alicia  Hartell,  between 
Elizabeth  Dawes  and  Susan  Winter. 
Behind  them  was  carried  the  coAin,  the 
eight  stalwart  young  bearers  stepping  out 
steadily  and  slronp!v  in  the  fare  of  the 
wind.  Tlie  rest  of  the  women  fiillowed, 
walking  in  orderly  ranks.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  mourning ;  the  women  walked 
in  the  dress  in  which,  a  few  hours  later, 
they  would  go  to  work  in  their  houses. 

Slowly,  for  the  Inifflt-n  w;uj  hard  to  be 
borne  again-st  the  winii,  they  followed  the 
toad  Elizabeth  Dawes  and  her  friends 
had  taken  in  the  night ;  between  the 
cottages,  |ust  the  fields,  through  the  gate, 
and  up  the  wt>i)dland  p.wh.  till  thev  i  nme 
to  the  glade  in  the  midst  of  Miiihill 
Copse.  Some  looked  back  to  see  if  any 
men  were  following.   Not  one  appuarvd. 


Arrived  at  the  graveside  they  took  the 

coflin  from  the  shoulders  <>f  the  bearers, 
r;tHtrn*  d  the  ropes  about  the  head  and  the 
f«>ot  of  it,  and  lowered  il  into  the  grave. 
Then  some  were  seized  with  pity.  How 
dreary  was  this  burning.  Not  a  flower, 
not  a  prayer!  Dame  Ali<  ij  v,  rnt  ajxirt 
and  L^atli  r-  d  some  hon<-\sn<  kK  s  and  wild 
roso,  and  cast  theni  down  on  the  coffin- 
lid.  Several  followed  her  example ;  and 
soon  the  coflin  could  not  be  seen  for  the 
wild  flowers  and  branches  strewn  upon  it 

l^nt  nn  one  ventured  to  pmv. 

Joan  Aster  and  Mary  Hoi  In-  tcwk 
spades  and  shovelled  back  ihe  e.uili.  The 
company  waited,  standing  round,  silent  as 
ever.  They  would  not  leave  their  com- 
rades  till  iIk  wliolc  dangerous  business  was 
over.  It  was  done  at  length  ;  and  gathering 
their  implemenu  itjgelher,  the  women  of 
Long  Stretton  went  back  to  the  tillage. 

Stormy  days  followed  the  burying  of 
the  Pi|>ist.  The  women  had  dared  to 
do  a  thini^  the  men  had  feared  to  do. 
Both  sides  recognised  thisj  it  made  the 
men  furious,  the  women  calm  and  exas- 
perating. No  harm  followed  the  bur}'ing ; 
and  the  men  had  the  worst  of  it  in  all 
the  arguments.  Not  a  woman  could  be 
brought  to  say  she  was  sorry.  Probably, 
aft^r  a  little  temper  and  solkincss,  the 
matter  would  have  been  let  alone;  but 
Master  Drew  raged  terribly  in  tfadr  midst 
and  stirred  up  the  men  again  and  again. 

.At  length  on  Sunday  in  church  .Master 
Drew  pleased  himself  with  the  thought 
that  these  women  were  now  delivered 
into  his  hands  ;  but,  lo !  no  sooner  was 
il  made  plain  that  the  sermon  was  to  be 
levelled  against  them,  than  Elizabeth 
Dawes  rose  up  and  standing  in  hex  plate 
looked  round  her  upon  the  women. 

They  understood ;  they  also  rose  up 
and,  in  a  body,  followed  her  out  of  the 
churt  h.  The  preacher  and  liie  men  were 
left  behind  all  agajx:. 

After  this  peace  was  made  between  the 
men  and  women  of  Long  Stretton. 
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An  Historical  Sky  Voyage 
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IN  the  hravc  <\ri\=.  of  oUl,  when  Iwllooning 
was  yrt  a  lu.w  art,  atul  the  skv  sailor 
with  ambition  unsated  sought  to  do  great 
things  Irish  Sea  offered  difficulties 
which  few  cared  to  face  and  scari:ely  any 
succeeded  in  oNcrrnniing.  The  explanation 
ol'  this  stole  ot  things  came  in  later  years, 
when  systematic  soundings  of  the  great 
ocean  overhead  had  established  the  &ct 
that  high  over  channels  where  rivers  or  tide^ 
are  sweeping  there  are  very  commonly  to  be 
found  strtams  of  air  hokling  sway  with 
equal  persistency  and  with  the  same  general 
deUt  llius  over  a  sea  like  the  Irish 
Channel  where,  as  every  passenger  by 
steamer  has  learned  to  his  cost,  there  are 
strong  oceati  riirrents  to  be  encoiinttTed, 
finding  their  outlet  in  the  open  sea,  there  is 
a  grave  chance  of  meeting  some  dominant 
upper  air  stream  which,  shunning  either 
shore,  sets  out  only  for  the  wild  Atlantic; 
and  til  l>e  fairly  eiitrap|)ed  wilhiii  surh  a 
stream  might  be  attended  with  serious 
danger.  In  actual  fact,  ninety  years  ago  the 
aeronaut  Sadler  the  Elder  essayed  to  sail 
urith  a  west  wind  from  Dublin  to  England, 
atid  even  annnuiieed  his  intention  of 
steering  liis  coursi-  to  Liverpool. 

The  futiliQr  of  this  endeavour  declared 
itself  in  a  sensational  adventure  which 
followed,  attended  with  imminent  peril  and 
ultimate  faihire  the  voyaiier  heitvj  carried 
hither  anti  thither  by  diverse  currents,  and 
twice  immersed  in  the  sea,  whence  he  was 
eventually  rescued  by  a  passing  vessel,  but 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  with  the 
life  scarcely  1<     in  liin>. 

V.ut  the  Irish  Sea,  ik  ing  mainly  boundeti 
by  neighUiuring  coast  lines,  offers  obvious 
and  special  focilities  for  aeronautical  experi- 
ments generally,  and  U,t  the  man(euvrii^ 
of  a  balloon  at  sea.    And  the  writer  waa 

4fl 


most  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  sanction 
and  aid  of  the  Admiralty  towards  cnmin'4 
out  the  enterprise  now  to  be  describetl. 
The  experiments  which  were  to  be  taken  in 
hand  were  such  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood  and  appreciated.  'I'hc  writer  had  a 
short  while  before  succeeded,  in  <'ompany 
with  Mr.  Percival  SiKn<  er,  in  ccjineying 
long-distance  signals  by  sky  to  a  desired 
spot  across  the  breadth  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
Could  the  same  result  be  obtained  with 
equal  success  at  sea  ?  Further,  would  the 
sea  it.scif  supply  the  means  tor  steering  the 
balloon's  course  to  sodm  useful  extent? 
These  were  minor  points,  which  it  was 
decided  should  be  tested  ;  but  the  princijxd 
experiment  was  one  which  should  be  of  the 
very  highest  importance  in  modem  naviga- 
tion aiid  warfare. 

It  had  long  been  pointed  out  that  objects 
lying  beneath  water,  the  surfocc  of  which  is 
in  any  measure  disturbed,  are  better  seen 
at  a  height  above  the  water  than  tliey  are 
at  or  near  the  water's  edge,  and  it  coose- 
quently  became  a  question  of  great  momeitt 
whether  a  balloon  floating  at  a  moderate 
height  might  not  afford  a  most  \aluable 
point  of  observation  for  determining  the 
position  of  sunken  M'recks  or  reefs,  or  for 
detecting  the  yet  more  dreaded  submarine. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  writer 
conceived  the  idi  a  of  ftnin;.,'  out  a  balloon 
carrying  the  same  signalling  apjiaratus  as 
he  Imd  used  over  land,  and  fivnishcd  also 
with  a  long  trailing-rope  with  which  it 
would  be  po.ssible  to  keep  a  grip  of  the 
water,  thus  at  will  converting  the  balloon 
practiially  into  a  marine  vessel,  while  it 
airried  aii  adjustable  sail,  by  manipulating 
which  a  certain  power  of  steering  should 
be  gained.  I'or  the  rest,  the  Isle  nf  Man. 
lying  roughly  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
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every  shore,  was,  from  position,  an  excellent 
starting-place,  and  moreover,  possessing  a 
nviiiilxr  of  shoals  and  sunken  rocks  around 
its  coi»5l-line,  would  give  admirable  opjwr- 
tuniiy  of  testing  the  power  of  vision  from 
aloft  to  penetrate  beneath  the  waves  All 


drop  in  the  water  and  fight  it  out  with  the 
waves  till  picked  up.  Such  a  course,  Imjw- 
ever,  simple  th<nigh  it  may  seem,  would 
mean  no  mere  plain  sailing,  on  ac« ount  ot 
the  shoals  and  currents  which  might  baftle 
the  sailor   by  sea  and  the   fickle  winds 


APPROACHING 
mS  RESARD 


LANDING 
THE 
BALLOON. 


the  outside  assist- 
ance that  was  re- 
(juired  was  sufficient 
escort  to  guartl 
against  mishap  in 
the  event  of  the 
aeronauts  meeting 
with  bome  distress 
at  sea.  The  idea 
was  that  one  or 
more  vessels  should  accompany  the  bal- 
l<x)n,  ready  to  "  stand  by "  in  case  of 
trouble,  while,  on  the  off-chance  of  the 
up|x:r  winds  setting  irresistibly  out  towards 
the  oj>en  sea,  the  course  to  be  adopted  by 
the  balloonists  was  to  give  a  distress  signal, 
and  then,  putting  on  their  cork  jackets,  to 


GROG-  TmE. 
— 


which  might  equally  perplex  the  sailor  by 
sky.  One  of  our  most  experienced  admirals, 
himself  an  aeronaut,  advised  our  not  start- 
ing without  a  fleet  of  vessels  to  accomixiny 
us. 

Such  a  fleet,  however,  seemed  hard  to 
come  by.  The  jM>ssessors  of  private  yachts, 
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though  all  in  sympathy,  doubted  their 
capability  to  attempt  a  rescue,  while  the 
only  response  from  shiiM)\vners  was  one 
from  the  manager  of  a  well-known  firm 
who  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  no  sfiare 
vessel,  but  that  he  could  build  one  !  In 
the  end,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Admiralty, 
with  extreme  genero.^ity,  came  forward,  and 
placing  a  gunbo.it  at  our  service,  gave  us 
thereby  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  the 
ablest  help  possible,  coupled  only  with  the 


time  presently  came,  after  mid-channel  and 
broken  sea-water  had  been  reached,  and 
heavy  seas  were  washing  the  deck  with 
every  roll,  when  one's  admiration  for  the 
British  sailor  rose,  as  also  one's  envy  of 
his  characteristic  cheerfulness  under  un- 
toward circumstances. 

Anchored  at  length  off  Douglas  after  a 
protracted  voyage,  we  were  rowed  ashore  in 
a  sea  as  rough  as  a  boat  could  safely  live 
through,  and  this  was  but  a  foretaste  of  the 
wild  weather  in  store.     It  was  a 
V         black  outlook  for  the  exjHfnments 
in  hand,  "yet  the  enforced  delay  of 
many  stormy  days  which  followed 
led  to  a  valuable  lesson.  There 
vas  leisure  to  look  around,  and  to 


PREPARING  rOR  WE  START. 


necessary  condition  that  we  must 
start  at  their  own  time  and  season  : 
and  this,  as  will  be  seen,  proved  a 
lime  of  wild  and  ill-suited  weather. 

H.M.S.  Rettard  is  a  torpv.-do  gunboat  of 
Soo  tons,  a  complement  of  over  ninety 
oflicers  and  men,  and  capable  of  steaming 
at  15  knots  or  upwauls.  On  board  this 
smart  service  vessel  I  became  a  privilegeil 
I>assenger,  and  embarking  at  Holyhead, 
was  soon  made  familiar  with  the  pleasanter 
aspect  of  life  at  sea  on  board  a  man-of-war 
— the  ins|x;ction.  the  drill,  the  handling  and 
overhauling  of  the  grim  engines  of  warfare, 
the  messes,  and  that  traditional  item  of 
the  day's  routine,  the  "  serving  of  the 
gro;;."    I^'t  it  here  be  rei'orded  that  the 


study  the  possibilities  of  effecting  an  ideal 
inllation  under  circumstances  uwprcce- 
dented  in  nK)dcrn  times.  Ixjt  it  be  re- 
membered that  we  were  not  only  about  to 
attempt  a  feat  unknown  in  the  histor>'  of 
the  country ;  we  were  in  a  land  where 
ballooning  was  absolutely  unknown.  Thus 
the  isl.mders  welcomed  their  aeronautical 
visitors  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
at  once,  and  freely,  accorded  them  facili- 
ties probably  unknown  in  the  annals  ol 
modern  aeronautics. 

I'his  happy  and  exceptional  good  fortune 
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led  to  our  conceiving  a  novel  idea,  the 
value  of  whicli  might  declare  itself  in 
time  of  actual  warfare.  We  were  in  a 
position  to  undertake  the  experiment  of 
trying  how  fax  it  would  be  possible  to 
escape  by  sky  from  a  seaport  town  under 
conditions  of  blockade.  Such  nn  cxperi 
nicnt  required  that  for  safety  the  ascent 
should  take  pla^e  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  shielded  from  view  by  lofty  buildings, 
and  in  proximity  to  the  largest  gas  mains,  by 
which  the  process  of  fillini,'  could  be 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  expedition 
when  the  right  opportunity  arrived. 

It  was  these  considerations  that  induced 
us  to  seek  for  licence  which  would  have 
set'nicd  quite  preposterous  to  ask  for  under 
like  circumstances  in  any  other  place.  We 
boldly  begged  permission  to  take  posscs-sion 
of  the  principal  open  space  in  the  town,  in 
Cront  of  the  chief  hotel  and  flanking  the 
apj)rnnrhfs  tf)  the  harbour.  It  was  like 
asking  for  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  niidtlle 
of  Fleet  Street,  or  for  the  use  of  Piccadilly 
Circus  to  (ill  a  balloon  in.  It  remains, 
however,  only  gratefully  to  record  that  the 
several  authorities  who  had  to  be  consulted 
gave  the  readiest  consent,  and  thus  thr 
public  place  in  question  was  fenced  oil,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  police.  A 
pit  was  dug  in  the  open  thorou^hi  ir.  to 
p.Tin  access  to  the  gas  main,  and  the  hotel 
from  A  as  converted  mu>  a  j)rivate  balloon 
gnjund  through  niany  days  of  stormy  wind 
which  forbade  any  sky  passage  or  even  the 
possibility  of  inflating  a  balloon  at  all. 

Meanwhile  our  consort,  moored  in  the 
outer  anchorage,  was  having  a  trrrihle  time 
of  it.  l>ig  green  seas  were  breaking  over 
her  night  and  day,  and  intercommunication 
e\  en  by  signals  was  cut  off  by  reason  of 
thick  weather.  When  a  signal  fnun  tln^ 
masthead  was  readable  asfmrc  it  w.is 
simply  the  "negative  sign,  "  impiyuig  that 
the  captain  was  not  prepared  to  accompany 
us:  and  at  last,  one  wild  evening,  the 
Renatd  disappeared  into  the  gathering 
gloom,  and  «^ti-:mied  back  through  the  night 
to  her  safer  moorings  at  Holyhead.  Tlie 
second  night  after  the  gale  was  at  its  height, 
and  then,  as  with  a  sudden  chat^e  of 
purpose,  blew  itself  out,  and  the  following 


morning  broke  fair,  with  only  a  moderate 
wind  from  the  south. 

By  some  common  conviction  it  was 
felt  that  our  chance  had  come  at  last, 
and  ere  the  light  of  day  was  fairly 
established  the  empty  balloon  had  been 
laid  out  across  the  roadway,  and  the  gas 
company  s  men  were  already  in  attendance. 
It  was  resob'ed  that  the  attempt  must  go 
forward  at  all  costs,  and  in  this  determina- 
tion we  were  further  confirmed  by  a 
tt  lcgrnm  shortly  received  announcing  that 
the  Kiitard  would  be  ten  miles  to  leeward 
by  mid-day. 

It  was  intense  relief  that  we  now  found 
in  action.  We  cared  little  that  the  water- 
men  be^ian  to  foreti-ll  untoward  rhaiiges,  or 
that  little  bcuds  began  hri.  wing,  and  bringing 
up  troublesome  gusis  ot  wind.  We  could, 
at  least,  keep  busy,  and  in  truth  the  swelling 
and  now  restive  balloon  demanded  all  our 
attention  from  the  fact  that  we  occupied  a 
draughty  street,  and  sharp  angles  of 
buildings  and  pointed  lamp-posts  were  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  surging  silk.  It 
was  shortly  after  mid-day,  while  we  were 
with  diffii  ultv  trying  to  restrain  our  un- 
wieldy monster  under  an  awkward  .squall, 
that  a  ringing  shot  boomed  out  across  the 
sea,  and  echoing  round  the  bay  told  us  that 
our  faithful  consort  was  already  at  hand, 
and  hurrying  forward  as  our  advanced 
guard. 

it  was  a  si  -nai  also  lor  other  changes  in 
our  favour,  for  the  sun  broke  and  the  wind 
lulled,  and  it  came  about  that  by  1.30  t!ie 
liallnnn  was  full,  the  .sail  attacln  .1,  .uid 
1 5,000  souls,  clustered  in  a  (len--e  mass 
around  the  enclosure,  rent  the  hea\  ens  with 
a  deafening  shout  as  we  sailed  away.  Not, 
however,  without  some  little  misc'iance. 

The  moment  before  leaving  the  earth, 
the  balloon,  swaying  towards  the  hotel, 
impinged  smartly  against  the  pointed 
comer  of  the  battlements.  It  was  an  ugl\ 
collision,  and  gave  serious  alarm  to  the 
crowd ;  but  for  a  little  sjjaee  the  aeronauts 
themselves  were  chiefly  anxious  on  another 
score ;  lor  the  upjicr  currents  bore  away 
to  the  left  of  our  anticipated  direction, 
moreover,  they  nvere  moving  fast,  and 
should  they,  as  we  rose  higher,  back  but 
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a  little  towards  the  west,  we  should  be 
hcadinj^  througli  llic  North  Channel  to 
the  open  ocean,  and  no  vessel  built,  save 
possibly  a  destroyer,  could  overhaul  us  in 
lime  to  render  any  ser\ice. 

The  view  below  us  was  one  of  exceptional 
interest  and  beauty.  Douglas  Bay — one  of 
the  finest,  surely,  around  British  <-oa.sts — 
spread  its  wide  s|»an  beneath  ;  its  myriad 
ripplis  flinging  back  the  sunlight.  But 
rapidly  the   bold   pr<;montory   of  Derby 


Castle  drew  towards  us,  and  then  once 
again  for  a  brief  while  we  were  over  land. 
This  was  the  rugged  face  of  the  heart  ot 
Man — combining  in  miniature,  as  it  seemed, 
the  picturesijue  beauties  of  Cumberland 
and  Derbyshire — streaked  here  and  there 
with  romantic  glens  and  water-courses,  and 
dotted  over  by  bare  or  cloud-capi>ed  moun- 
tain peaks.  Shortly,  however,  our  course 
again  changed,  veering  somewhat  to  the 
eastward,    thus   carrying   us   due  above 
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Ramsay,  and  so  out  to  sea,  having  on  our 
left  the  extreme  point  of  Ayre,  which  we 
passed  at  a  height  of  upwards  of  4,000ft. 

\\'e  were  now  well  out  over  the  sea  and, 
with  our  minds  fairly  at  rest,  were  easily 
maintaining  our  altitude,  showing  that  the 
balloon  had  sufTeretl  no  material  damage. 
We  were  also  confident,  should  no  fresh 
change  occur,  of  reaching  some  further 


and  we  were  not  sure  even  of  her  where- 
abouts. There  was  what  looked  like  a  tiny 
boat  rounding  a.  distant  headland,  and 
churning  up  a  just  perceptible  line  of  creamy 
foam  in  an  apparently  almost  placid  sea. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  this  mere  toy  boat 
was  our  attendant  man-of  war  ?  This  was 
easy  to  discover,  ami  bringing  my  collapsing 
drum  into  action,  I  signalleil  "  Whistle " ; 


CROSSING  THE  MANX  MOUNTAINS;    A  RISING  MIST. 


shore ;  we  could  even  fairly  guess  our 
haven.  The  old  sailors  about  the  quay 
had  prophesied  that  we  should  make  the 
coast  of  Cumberland  ;  but  we  had  fallen 
off  many  jwints,  and  at  present  stoocl  to 
reach  the  .Sohvay  l-irth,  some  fifty  miles 
frfjm  Douglas. 

It  was  to  the  Remit d  that  our  thoughts 
now  chiefly  turned,  for  we  relied  upon  her 
for  help  in  our  experimental  work  at  least. 
No.  5.    New  Series    AuKust,  1003. 


and  in  a  short  intcn\il  a  double  blast  on 
the  ship's  hooter  re.iclied  us  faintly. 
I-lvidently  we  had  already  forgeil  ahead  of 
the  gimboat,  and  for  this  there  wr.s 
abundant  reason,  for  the  boat  was  unavoid- 
ably losing  much  greumd.  owing  to  the 
shoal  water  off  the  north  ol  .Man  ;  and, 
moreover,  as  we  .sailed  on  the  back  of  a  fast 
u|)iKT  current,  we  were  making  a  direct 
course  at  a  speed  of  thirty  knots.  Clearly 
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from  this  point  the  gunboat  must  make  a 
stern  cliasc  f)f  it. 

Hut  the  shoals  were  after  all  a  happy 
chance  in  our  favour.  They  gave  us  the 
opportunity  of  testing  vision  from  aloft, 
and,  as  judged  by  the  eye,  there  could  be 
no  (}uestion  as  to  our  seeing  the  sea 
bottom  well  beneath  the  water.  More 
than  this,  a  photograph  was  taken  of  wlut 


trj-ing  our  steering  gear ;  therefore  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  ap{)roarh  close  to  the 
water,  and  wlien  a  long  length  of  our  trail 
rope  was  dragging  in  the  sea  we  set  our  sail 
to  alter  our  course,  and  here  again  with 
successful  and  satisfactory  results. 

Not,  however,  for  long,  for  another  and 
une\pe<ted  lesson  was  gained  by  our 
nuuKcuvre,  and  we  soon  learnt  that  when 


APPROACH  OF  evening;    IN  MID-CHANNEL. 


was  obviously  a  broiid  patch  of  seaweed 
covered  rock,  and  this  photograph  being 
subsequently  developed  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  outlines  of  even  so  indistinct  an 
object  below  troubled  water  were  clearly 
discernible  at  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms. 
Owing,  however,  prolwbly  to  a  change  of 
temperature,  our  balloon  at  this  point  was 
descending  somewhat  rapidly,  and  the 
opportunity  seemed  to  have  arrived  for 


seas  are  running  high  it  is  not  a  time  for 
trying  methods  of  steering  a  balloon  by  any 
contact  with  the  water.  Our  close 
proximity  to  angry  waves  that  would  h<»pe- 
lessly  wreck  the  apparatus  we  carried, 
forbade  our  continuing  the  experiment. 
Inileed,  a  moment  came  when  it  seemed 
prudent  to  drop  hastily  two  whole  bags  of 
sand,  to  save  a  sudden  and  undesirable 
immersion.    *\nd  the  result  of  this  may  be 
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anticipated.  Lighlt-ned  suddenly  of  some 
hundred  pounds  of  ballast  our  air-ship 
promptly  righted  herself,  and  rising  proudly 
out  of  the  sea  soared  aloft  till  we  looked 
dow  n  on  the  waste  of  waters  from  a  milc- 
and-a-half  in  the  sky. 

And  what  a  sky  was  round  us !  It  ap- 
peared rather  as  some  enchanted  world  un- 
known to  mortals,  a  far-reaching  sea  of 
cloud,  lorn  and  fretted,  and  tossing  wildly 
aloft,  with  snowy  billows,  while  here  and 
there  towered  grotestjue  imitations  of  domes 
and  pinnacles  as  of  some  aerial  city,  while 
from  the  depth  arose  a  strange,  soft,  musi- 
cal murmur  which  filled  the  air.  .Silver 
cloudlets  sailing  through  the  void  below 
ser\ed  to  make  the  deep  gulf  look  deeper, 
and  though  the  land  was  yet  visible,  it  was 
far  and  faint,  a  mere  dim,  dark  wedge  of 
earth,  the  last  of  .Manxland  already  fading 
out  in  distance.  And  now  looking  ahead 
we  scanned  with  eager  curiosity  a  dark  belt 
of  lowering  cloud  that  hung  heavily  across 
the  sky-line  and  barred  our  view.  Some- 
where beyond  and  behind  that  cloudland 
must  lie  our  gt^l,  and  this,  if  the  balloon 


held  its  present  course,  should  be  the 
Scottish  coast,  as  yet  some  thirty  miles 
distant  across  a  stretch  of  sea  already 
swallowed  up  in  cloud  and  lost  to  view 

Ix)ng  ere  our  haven  was  reached  we  had 
abandoned  all  idea  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  Renard^  which  was  not  only 
indistinguishable  on  the  now  dark  sea,  but 
incapable  also  of  setting  ourselves,  save 
fitfully,  against  the  sky.  We  learned,  how- 
ever, that  she  loyally  and  determinedly 
kept  on  her  course  with  many  a  good  wish 
for  the  sky-pilots  on  the  part  of  the  crew 
expressed  in  hearty  sailor  fashion.  Eventu- 
ally she  reached  Kirkcudbright  IJay  more 
than  an  hour  after  we  had  passed  on 
overhead,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
catching  a  final  glimpse  of  us  as  we 
disappeared  far  inland  to  the  south. 

The  voyage  by  sky,  so  far  as  the  luicer- 
tain  |)assage  of  the  sea  was  concerned,  had 
indeed  been  triumphantly  accomplished. 
At  3.30  p.m.  we  cros-sed  the  rocky  coast 
line  of  the  Solway  Firth,  eastward  of  Abbey 
Head,  and  then  sailed  rapidly  inland  with 
Castle  Dougloii  on  our  left. 
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It  was  certainly  the  wildest  tract  of  land 
that  to  my  knowledge  I  have  ever  traversed 
by  balloon.  Contnury  to  all  eicpenence, 
among  the  varied  sounds  that  reached  us 
from  earth  the  human  voice  was  srarcely 
once  heard — only  the  cry  of  startled  water- 
fowl, the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  plash  of 
mountain  torrents.  Mmiature4ooking  pale 
blue  lochs  lay  here  and  there,  relieving  the 
dull  monotony  of  wfiat  to  our  view  appeared 
little  else  llian  waste  or  uutilled  countr)-. 
Presently,  however,  came  the  cry  of  grouse, 
telling  us  that  we  were  flying  over  mooflf 
and  ere  long  we  were  swallowed  up  in  mist 
that  was  not  the  misi  of  proper  cloud.  It 


was  while  buried  in  this  vapour  that  the 
tugging  of  our  trail  rope  told  us  that  we 
were  touching  earth.     Then  we  broke 

through  our  clammy  curtain  to  find  a  bKMUi 
valley  below,  and  as  the  day  was  far  spent, 
it  was  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  lee  of 
the  mountain  as  wind  shelter  in  alighting. 
So  qieoing  the  valve  we  swooped  earth- 
wards, and  eventually  were  brought  to 
ground  in  the.  CAcn  of  Glcnc<?'?h'n,  fourteen 
miles  from  DunifriL-s,  and  uinvards  (jf 
eighty  frouj  our  starting  point,  concluding 

a  rare  and  historical  sky  voyage  of  three* 
and-ft-half  hours  over  land  and  sea  never 
traversed  by  balloon  before. 
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HALF  WAY 

B7  JANE  €OX 

rr^jjE  World  is  not  the  dream  of  li\  'nc;  gold 

I         We  dreamed  when  we  were  young. 
Then,  all  the  jilory  that  the  west  could  hold, 

r>urni(1  lold  on  fold. 
A  molten  veil  across  its  portals  flung, 
Behind  whose  shade  the  years  lay  sleeping  still 

Like  tales  untold. 
But  now,  beyond  the  Ik  l<  Iks  linr<^  and  chili, 
Beyond  the  woods  set  far  upon  the  iiill, 

The  clouds  are  cold. 

Our  life  is  not  the  journey  that  we  planned 

As  we  set  out  with  morn : 
We  said,  "  W  o  will  pause  here  and  view  the  land, 

Or  take  our  stand 
Upon  those  hills  and  see  the  ripening  com, 
Or  step  aside  along  the  mere  to  mark 

The  wild  fowl  band  "  ; 
But  now,  we  know  we  must  tread  swilt  and  stark 
If  we  would  cross  the  desert  ere  the  dark 

Creeps  on  the  sand. 

And  Death  is  not  the  dim  and  distant  shade 

So  far  against  the  sk\. 
The  haif-scen  trap  for  others  waiting  laid, 

^^'hilc  we,  arrayed 
In  pride  and  j)Iumc  of  youth  go  sweeping  by; 
We  thought  to  meet  him  with  a  spirit  braced 

By  conqiK'.sls  made  ; 
I  kit  now,  we  know,  when  half  the  road  is  traced. 
Our  h'-yu-  \<  hi  If  to  R>ach  him  undi^aced 

And  imalraid. 


A  HIGHWAY  ROMANCE 


Br  R  A.  HINKSON 


THKREwas  much  excitement  amongst 
the  young  bucks  when  the  news  canje 
that  Sir  Nicholas  Gold  was  dead)  scarce 
three  months  after  he  had  manied  BUza- 
beth,  the  heautifiil  d  u.gluer  of  Sir  John 
Cit  rard.  That  slu-  li.nl  wi  dded  her  seven- 
teen years  lo  his  seventy  liad  caused  little 
surpri:>e,  since  she  ivas  country  bred,  and 
her  father  had  gained  nothing  but  promises 
in  return  for  the  patrimony  which  he  had 
s<^uan(ltTcd  in  defence  of  his  King. 

At  the  coffee-houses  for  many  days  iiitle 
else  %vas  spoken  of,  and  the  plague  was 
forgiven  its  many  victims  because  it  had 
releascil  a  young  and  beautiful  wninan  from 
the  bondage  of  an  old  and  querulous 
husband.  Moreover,  it  was  saitl  that  the 
lady's  weeds  of  widowhood  were  gilded 
with  eighty  thousand  pounds,  at  the  very 
least,  and  that  fact  procured  her  many  sin- 
cere, if  not  disinterested  congratulations. 

Tlir  \:\<]y  retired  to  her  father's  sc.it  in 
Heritordshire  to  dr)'  her  te;irs  and  to 
choose  omnely  garments  of  mourning  before 
returning  to  the  city.  And,  since  the 
plague  was  dyin}x  out  but  slowly,  there  was 
the  less  need  ft  r  her  speedy  return  to  her 
house  at  W'estnnnsier. 

Nothing  in  his  life  became  Sir  Nicholas 
so  well  as  his  manner  of  leaving  it  When 
he  knew  himself  caught  by  the  plague,  he 
sent  for  his  attorney  and  made  a  will  leaving 
e\erything  he  possessed  to  his  wife  without 
condition,  because,  when  the  servants  fled 
from  him  at  the  first  alarm  she  had  refused 
to  follow  them,  but  remained  to  nurse  him 
bat  k  U)  health  if  it  mip^ht  be. 

In  those  three  montlis  she  had  become  u 
woman,  and  a  bmve  one,  who  had  been  but 
a  shrinking  girl,  and  since  she  had  faced 
death  aiul  the  plague  she  was  not  like  to 
flee  from  les-er  |)eri!s. 

So  slie  took  c(Kich  from  the  city  with  but 
a  single  man-servant,  besides  the  coach 
man,  and  her  maid.     Sir  John  Gerard 


would  have  her  wait  for  ten  il.tvs  lonj^er,  so 
that  she  might  be  accompanied  by  her 
brother,  who  was  now  in  London  on  the 
King's  business  or  else  take  more  men- 
servants  as  a  protection,  but  she  laughed  at 
his  warning. 

"I  will  wager  that  iiamj>stead  Heath  is 
more  lonely  than  a  desert,"  she  amwered. 
*'  I  shall  not  find  even  the  ghost  of  a  high- 
wayman there,  since  the  plague  has  fright- 
ened tlu-m  far  into  the  country.  Neither 
shall  1  be  detenceless,  since  Askew  carries 
two  loaded  pistols." 

'*  He  is  more  like  to  shoot  himsdf  with 
them  than  he  is  to  shoot  a  highwayman," 

rejoinefl  he:-  father. 

"They  will  nuke  a  great  noi^'  ,  aiul  thai 
will  frighten  any  rascal  tliat  would  stop  u.<>,' 
Lady  Gold  made  answer,  smiling.  "  I  have 
seen  many  a  cut-thioat  in  the  city  that  never 
feared  the  gallows  go  pale  at  the  sight  of  his 
own  shadow,  and  since  we  shall  r.-.u  h 
Westminster  before  daylight  fails,  we  nave 
nothing  to  fear." 

Sir  John  allowed  his  daughter  to  set 
out  on  her  journey,  with  reluctance,  but 
there  was  no  j::;ainsaying  a  re-solute  woman, 
who  liad  ^80,000  and  more  to  back  her 
resoludon.  So  he  kissed  her  and  bade 
her  God  speed,  warning  Askew  to  be  care- 
ful of  his  pistols,  but  to  fire  straight  if  he 
had  need  to. 

The  day  was  fair  and  the  sky  clear.  In 
the  dnde  the  hoar  fiost  gUttered  on  the 
grass  and  the  trees  dripped  as  with  dew. 
The  air  was  keen  and  fresh  and  the 
winter's  day  gave  of  its  short-lived  beimty 
unstintiiiL^Iv,  They  travelled  leisurely, 
having  no  great  need  for  luiste,  and  the 
roads  were  rough  and  deep4rutted. 

The  lady  drew  back  the  curtains  and 
looked  out  .tt  the  f;^ir  prospect  beyond  the 
hedgerows  011  either  side.  In  n  <;ense  it 
was  her  first  day  of  freedom,  oud  her 
father's  acquiescence  had  punctuated  it 
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From  a  child  she  h;i(l  hcronie  the  wife  of 
iin  (till  man.  and  liad  thereby  exchanged 
the  (iependency  of  a  girl  for  the  bondage 
of  a  wife  subject  to  the  querulous  exactions 
of  a  husband,  whose  only  ckiiin  to  her 
afTe>  tions  was  a  timely  money  service  to 
lier  tallit^r. 

Now  she  was  Ircc  of  both,  and  mistress 
of  what  was  left  her  of  life  bey<Hicl  her 
eighteen  summers.     There  was  something 

rapturous  in  the  thought,  though  upcm 
rellection  it  seemed  wicked  to  rejoice, 
because  of  the  occatiion  which  had  given 
her  that  freedom. 

The  coach  rolled  along  the  ja^ed  roads, 
swa\itig  like  a  pendulum,  until  it  reached 
the''  I.ion,"  where  they  were  to  change  liorses, 
being  but  fifteen  miles  from  >Ve.stminster. 

As  the  lady  entered  the  iim,  a  geutleuian 
made  way  for  her,  with  every  expression  of 
courtesy.  She  noted  that  he  was  young 
and  hiindsome,  and  dressed  elegantly,  allx  it 
soberly,  and  that  his  eyes  were  dark  and 
very  earnest.  Indeed,  so  keenly  did  they 
search  her  face,  that  the  blood  mounted  to 
her  brow.  She  made  him  a  little  curtsey 
;is  he  s'.ood  wilh  bent  head  uncovered 
bci<jre  iter,  and  passed  on,  her  maid  trip- 
ping behiml  her. 

*'A  noble  and  contely  gentlenutn,"  re- 
marked the  latter  when  they  had  reached 
the  (h.imher.  "Did  your  ladyship  note 
his  eyes  ?  ' 

**  I  perceived  dial  the  geiuleiiian  was  not 
blind,"  retorted  her  mistrcs.s,  smiling. 

"Your  ladyship's  beauty  would  make  a 
Mind  man  see,"  the  maid  went  on,  knowing 
that  her  mistrcMS  was  not  ill  pleased. 

"  Why,  'tis  better  than  making  a  seeing- 
man  blind,  which  is  the  proof  of  beauty 
now-a-days,"  the  lady  made  answer. .  Then,,, 
as  though  s'le  had  treated  the  matter  with 
too  great  gravity,  she  ailded  : 

"lioubtiess  il  is  some  common  fellow, 
wlio  has  stolen  his  master^s  wardrobe, 
Sarah.  Come,  let  us  eat,  since  the  day  is 
fading  already,  and  \\  estniinster  is  still 
\vfT'-  than  a  dozen  miles  from  here — God 
send  us  safe  thither." 

When  they  Idt  the  inn  and  enicred  the 
coach  they  saw  nothing  more  of  the 
stranger.    They  travelled  at  a  good  pace, 


for  the  sun  was  sinking  and  the  mist  of 
eveni!!.;  ( Ini^ini;'  in  upon  them. 

As  ihey  entered  the  Heath,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth caught  suddenly  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  liehind.  She  sprang  up  and  listened 
intently,  her  lips  i>arted.  The  coachman 
cracked  his  whip  and  the  hor.ses  broke  into 
a  gallop.  The  coach  swayed  to  and  fro  as 
the  wheels  rattled  and  bum^xKl  o\icr  the 
rough,  frost-bound  road. 

I/idy  Gould  roused  her  sk\  ptng  maid. 

"  Awake,  Sarali,"  she  cried  i'.i  her  ear ; 
"  we  ave  pursued.  Hark  to  the  sound  of 
Iwofs  belkind  us." 

The  two  women  listened  awhile. 

"  I  can  hear  nothing,  madam,"  the  maid 
returned,  "  s;tve  only  the  noise  of  the  wheels 
upon  this  sorry  ro;ul." 

'*  Then  sleep  again  since  your  ears  are  so 
deaf,"  her  mistress  retorted  impatiently.  "  I 
would  to  God  I  had  kept  the  pistols  tiiy- 
self,  and  had  not  entrusted  thcni  to  that 
bltH  khead  Askew.  God's  mercy',  what  has 
hajipened  " 

'iliere  was  a  sudden  bump,  a  grinding 
noise  and  the  coach  came  t(j  a  standstill, 
thrown  over  on  its  side.  A  confused  nuir- 
miir  of  voices  followed  ;  then  the  dischari^e 
ul  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  all  was  ijuiei 
again. 

I^idy  Gold  disengaged  herself  from  the 
frightened  embraces  of  her  maid,  and 
struggled  to  find  the  door  of  the  <:oach  on 
the  upper  side.  The  thought  of  danger 
had  nerved  her  heart,  even  if  it  had 
<iuickened  her  pulse,  and  her  maid's  help- 
lessness stimulated  rather  than  depressed 
her. 

She  was  an.vious  to  face  her  ,>NvuLinl, 
whoever  he  M-as,  if  he  liad  es<  .ipcd  from 
Askew's  pis\ols..  As  she  fumbled  at  the 
door  of  the  co.ich  it  was  suddenly  opened 
from  without. 

•*  Madam,    I   hope   that  you  are  not 
greatly  shaken,"  said  a  voice. 

The  lady  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the 
stranger  of  the  inn. 

"  .\h,  is  it  you  ?  "  she  said  without  dis- 
guising her  relief.    '*  1  thought  il  was  " 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  laugh. 

'*The  times  are  suspicious,  and  the  place 
of  a  bad  name,"  he  answered,  **  yet  I  am 
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"  y'ou  fittd  us  ill  sorry  pli)^ht"  slu  said, 
taking  /lif  hand  and  iUppin^  J'i\>in  the  coach. 

'I'hc  Stranger  smiled. 

"  What  is  become  of  them  I  know  not," 
he  relumed,  "  but  when  last  I  saw  them 
they  were  fleeing  across  the  Heath  as  though 
tlie  devil  were  behind  them,  and  I  do  not 
wonder,  since  the  rogue  that  shot  your  two 
good  horses  should  swing  from  a  tree  if  one 
had  his  deserts  in  this  world.  And  yet  I 
ought  to  be  gratefu!,  since  if  the  blockhead 


grateful  to  both  if  they  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service." 

She  made  him  a  curtsey,  standing  in  the 
doorwa\'. 

"  It  is  easy  to  believe  you  a  friend,  since 
you  find  us  is  in  such  a  sorry  plight,"  she 
answered,  taking  his  hand  and  stepping  from 
the  coach.  "  Hut  what  is  become  of  my 
servants,  and  Askew  carried  the  pistols?" 
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had  a  surer  aim  I  should  not  be  alive  to 
offer  you  a  service.  And  yet  I  am  not 
wholly  blameless  for  your  plight,  since  I 
drew  my  sword  on  the  rascal,  and  so  they 
have  both  fleil  from  you.  Now  the  coach 
is  wrecked  and  the  horses  Ixuh  (h  id." 

Lady  Gold  shuddered.  I  hen  drawing 
her  cloak  about  her,  she  stepped  forward 
resolutely.  The  horses  lay  upon  the 
ground}  quiet  under  their  hamesSi  and  if 

there  was  anv  doubt  as  to  the  stranger''; 
truthfulness,  tin-  dark  purple  st.iin  ui»<)ii  tlie 
road  dispelled  ii.  l  iicrc  was  no  dibbcliuving 
him  ;  both  were  dead. 

Something  rose  in  her  throat,  ami  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  The  i^ir!  had 
ou>t'  (1  ihr  woman  in  her.  The  dusk 
would  soon  lade  into  darkness. 

She  turned  to  the  man,  who  stood  silent 
beside  her,  his  bridle  rein  thrown  across 

his  left  arm. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  tremulously,  "  I  would 
be  at  Westminster  before  the  night  falls — 
I  and  my  maid.  And  if  you  know  the 
Heath,  I  beg  you  give  us  your  company 
until  \\c  come  in  sight  of  the  city.  I 
would  ! li.it  I  had  carric  d  iHl  pistols  myself, 
so  that  i  were  nui  dcicncclcss. 

"Neither  are  you,  madam,"  the  gentle* 
man  rejoined,  "if  you  will  accept  a  soldier's 
company,  until  you  weaiy  of  it  I,  too,  am 
on  my  way  to  Wrst minster,  and  none 
knows  the  Heath  better. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  with  a  sudden 
suspicion.  What  if  he  were—?  but  the 
sobs  of  her  maid  am  t<  d  her  thoughts.  It 
was  no  time  to  think  of  ptirse  or  jewels, 
since  he  could  liuve  bodi  (or  the  asking, 
and  still  leave  her  his  debtor  if  he  led  her 
safely  from  the  loneliness  and  darkness 
and  danger  of  the  Heath. 

The  strangpf  w:it(  h.  d  h*  r  face  calmly, 
reading  her  ihouglus  not  inaccurately. 
The  lady  turned  her  eyes  suddenly  upon  him. 

"Sir,  I  trust  you,  and  I  pray  God  to 
make  mc  grateful  for  your  help,"  she  said, 
"and  to  forgive  me  if  I  have  wrongid  you 
for  a  innint^nt,  but  I  am  not  Used  to  be 
aioiic  and  defenceless. 

l*he  stranger  bowed. 

"That  you  shall  not  be,  for  I  will  pledge 
my  life  to  see  you  safe  at  Westminster,"  he 


rrpHcil.  "At  an  inn.  s<-arre  a  mile  from 
here  we  will  find  a  roach  and  horses. 
Meanwhile  you  and  your  maid  must  sit  in 
my  saddle.  When  you  reach  your  house 
you  shall  give  me  my  reward." 
And  that,  sir  ?  " 
"  Leave  to  kiss  your  hand  and  bid  you 
farewell." 

"  Tis  no  great  demand  for  such  service,' 
I.ady  Gold  murmured  as  he  lifted  her  into 
the  saddle,  lor  a  moment  his  breath  was 
on  her  cheek,  and  his  strong  arm  al>out  her 
waist ;  she  trembled  not  with  fear,  but  whh 
a  fedii^  that  was  new  to  her.  Then  her 
maid  gripped  the  saddle  behii^d  her  and 
they  moved  on  across  the  Heath,  the 
stranger  holding  the  bridle  rein. 

So  they  traversed  llie  mile  which  lay 
between  them  and  the  Bell  Inn.  The 
gentleman  walked  beside  his  horse  in 
silent:e ;  but  now  and  again  a  smile  crossed 
his  face,  as  though  he  struggled  with  his 
mirth,  aiid  yet  there  seemed  to  be  not  lung 
to  occasion  it.  At  least,  so  thought  Lady 
Gold,  looking  down  upon  him  from  her 
uncomfortal)Ie  scat  in  his  saddle,  and  accus- 
ing him  of  dulness  because  he  had  not 
noticed  her  silver-buckled  shoes  ^nd  her 
silk  stockings. 

"Sir,  I  would  that  I  might  share  your 
merriment,  and  know  the  reason  of  it,"  she 
said  at  length,  with  some  indignation  in  her 
voice.  "Since,  truth  to  tell,  I  fmd  the 
gloom  and  silence  depressing." 

He  looked  up  at  her,  laughing. 

•MVhy  so  you  shall,  if  you  will,"  he  re- 
joined, "  but  only  on  one  condition." 

"  And  that,  sir  ?  " 

"That  you  pledge  yourself  to  forgive  me 
and  to  keep  my  secret,"  he  replied,  glancing 
at  the  maid,  "  and  will  give  me  the  occaaon 
for  my  confession  since  this  is  no  place  to 

makf  it." 

Her  pulses  quickened.  It  would  be  im- 
prudent to  consent;  but'no  woman  has  ever 
yet  resisted  the  temptation  to  share  a  secret 
and  Lady  Gold  was  no  exception  to  the 

rule. 

'*  Then  1  promise  you  all  three,"  she 
murmured. 

He  took  his  hat  from  his  head,  and 
bowed. 
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*'  Thank  you,  nudum  ;  but  I  l)eg  you  to 
bdiexe  tluit  I  set  more  store  In  the  first, 
since  without  that  the  other  two  are  of 
little  wortli.  See,  there  is  the  Hght  of  the 
inn. 

At  the  door  of  the  Bell  Inn  he  lifted  the 
lady  and  her  niaid  from  his  horse.  Tlien, 
while  they  rested  in- 
doors, he  ordered  a 
coach  and  horses  for 
their  journey.  He 
seemed  a  person  of 
consei|Uence,  to  judge 
by  the  alacrity  witli 
which  his  conmiands 
were  executed  ;  and, 
judged  by  his  spee<-h 
and  hearing,  he  was  a 
gentleman. 

After  a  little  delay, 
he  announced  that  the 
coach  was  ready,  and 
taking  her  hand  he  led 
her  to  it.  Then  he 
mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  beside  them. 
More  than  once  on 
the  way  they  were 
challenged,  and  the 
coach  halt«  <i,  but  after 
a  few  words  ii  went 
on  again. 

"  Truly,"  thought 
the   lady,   "he  is  a 
person  of  consequence,"  and  she  womlered 
all  tlie  more  what  was  the  secret  which  he 
had  promised  to  tell  her. 

•At  length,  when  they  drew  up  before  her 
house  in  Westminster,  he  threw  o\K-n  the 
door  of  the  coach  and  lifted  her  out,  hold- 
ing her  hantl  in  his. 

**  Madam,  I  claim  only  my  fee,"  he  said, 
lifting  her  hand  to  his  lips,  "  and  if  you 
would  have  my  secret,  pray  make  the 
occasit»n  so  it  be  not  many  ht)urs  hence." 

**  At  four  o'clock  to-morrow,"  she  whis- 
pered, "  I  shall  look  for  you.  I  am  Lady 
Gold  and  you  whom  shall  I  bid  them 
to  admit  ?  " 

He  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  If  a  name  is  necessary,"  he  replied, 
"Jasper  is  as  grKnl  as  another.    Pray  bid 


them  admit  Mr.  Jasper.  If  I  am  alive  to- 
morrt)w  I  sliall  be  at  your  service,  and  I 
will  do  what  I  have  never  done  before — 
trust  a  woman  with  a  secret." 

He  made  her  a  low  bow,  then  replacing 
his  hat  on  his  heatl,  he  leaix;d  into  the  saddle 
and  r*Hle  tt)wards  the  city,  leaving  the  lady 


Lord  UUnUtth  Jrnp^d  his  hilt  and  f<ll  botk  into  tht  arms  of  his  friend. 


with  a  strange  sense  of  loneliness  at  the 
lack  of  his  comjKiny. 

She  shuddered  crossing  the  threshold. 
Despite  the  many  servants,  the  great  house 
was  drear\'  and  desolate,  and  filled,  too, 
with  the  memories  of  death.  With  life 
and  youth  as  her  comjunions  Hampstead 
Heath  had  bc*en  more  friendly.  NN'hat 
would  her  father,  and  still  more  her 
brother,  think  of  her  adventure  ?  But,  after 
all,  what  did  it  matter  what  they  might 
think  ?  She  was  free  now,  and  had  pur- 
chased her  freedom  at  some  cost,  and  if 
she  found  her  romance  on  the  highway, 
whose  affair  was  it  ? 

*       *       *  • 

As  .Mr.  Jas|)er  approached  the  mansion 
of  I<ady  Gold,  he  saw  two  gentlemen  in 
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earnest  converse-  before  the  door.  He 
lifted  his  liul  and  would  luivc  entered,  but 
one  of  them  barred  his  passage : 

"  What  is  your  business,  sir  ?  "  he  asked 
liaughtily. 

*'  My  business  is  to  enter  this  house," 
rejoined  Mr.  jasper,  "and  since  1  have  but 
a  few  minutes  to  keep  a  promise,  1  beg  you 
to  give  me  room  to  pass." 

"  l^idy  Gold  receives  tio  visitors  to  day," 
rejcjined  the  f^entlenmn.  "I  am  her  brother, 
and  should  know  what  guests  she  desires, 
and  your  face  is  strange  to  me.  My  lord, 
have  you  seen  this  gentleman  before?" 

"  That  I  have  not,"  relumed  the  other 
hotly ;  "  but  doubtless  it  is  some  n«'e<iv 
perMjn  come  to  prey  upon  lier  ladyships 
bounty.  Begone,  rasc  al,  '  and  he  drew  bis 
sword.    "  I  am  Lord  Glenteith." 

In  a  moment  the  swords  flashed  under 
the  lamp-light ;  then  Lord  Olenteith  dropped 
his  hilt  and  fell  t>aclv  into  the  arms  of  his 
friend,  the  blood  spurting  from  his  arm. 

7*he  other,  holding  his  friend,  still  barred 
the  way. 

"I  am  Kvtl\M  fjerard.  Lady  Gold's 
brother,"  he  siiul,  "and  I  forbid  you  to 
enter.  If  I  do  not  draw  now,  lis  because 
I  must  look  to  my  friend,  but  later  you 
shall  choose  your  weapons." 

"  I  have  no  (juarrel  with  you,  sir, 
retorted  Mr.  Jasper,  "but  tomorrow  it 
shall  be  as  you  wish.  .Vlready  I  am  late, 
and  so  I  must  bid  you  farewell,  until  I  am 
again  at  leisure.  ' 

He  brushed  jiassed  .Mr.  Gerard  and 
entered  the  \estibule.  .\s  he  did  so  he 
heard  Mr.  Gerard  exclaim  : 

"To  the  Court.  Tis  the  Sheriff's  busi- 
ness. A  naIllLK^s  rogue  witli  a  ready 
sword;  to  ni^i^ht  he  sliall  lie  at  Newj^.ue. 
•My  lord,  let  us  m.ike  haste.  ^\  e  will  soou 
find  a  i)h\sician  to  bind  up  )our  wound, 
and  1  would  not  bave  a  bcawi  before  my 
sister's  door.   '  l  is  a  matter  for  the  Sheriff." 

Mr.  Ias|>er  hesitated  a  mi»ment  ;  then, 
with  a  sli.ike  of  his  shoulders,  he  w<  nt  on 
and  demanded  admittance,  givuig  his 
name.   The  servant  bowed: 

*'  Her  ladyship  awaits  you,  sir,"  he 
answered.  "Will  you  be  pleased  to 
lollow  ?  " 


He  followed  the  man  up  thf  thickly- 
carpeted  stair,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
large,  but  dimly  -  lighted  apartment  At 
first  he  thought  that  he  was  alone,  but 
immediately  a  slight  form  rose  up  and 
came  towards  him. 

"  \  ou  have  kept  your  proini.se,  but  you 
come  late,"  Lady  Gold  said,  giving  him  her 
band. 

"Through  no  fault  of  mine,  '  he  rejoined, 
knrrlint:  to  kiss  her  baud.  Thcii  he 
looked  into  her  face. 

DesjMte  the  sad  colour  of  her  dress,  she 
seemed  more  beautiful  tlioin  lie  had  thought 
her  at  the  inn.  A  necklet  of  diamonds 
sparkled  on  her  neck  and  white  1/osom  ; 
that  was  the  only  ornament  which  she 
wore,  but  the  colour  in  her  checks  was 
well  set  off  by  the  gannents  of  mourrung. 
She  noted  that  be  was  richly  dressed  in 
a  brown  sisit,  witli  lare  at  the  breast  and 
cuffs,  and  gold  buttons,  but  in  pbcc  of  a 
rapier  he  carried  a  plain  stecl-hiltcd  sword. 

**  You  will  have  the  less  chance  to  grow 
weary  of  my  company,"  she  aiiswered, 
smiling,  "since  at  live  o'clock  I  am 
pledged  to  listen  to  his  reverence  the 
Dean  of  St.  Giles. 

"Then  he  will  come  opportunely  to 
give  you  absolution  for  entertaining  me, 
and  \  et  I  confess  that  I  liavc  no  love  for 
him.'' 

"  Vet  I  doubt  not  tliat  he  would  thank 
you  for  the  service  which  you  iiave  ren* 
dered  tO  me,"  the  lady  returned.  "Sir 
Nicholas  esteemed  him  grc"atly." 

Mr.  Jasper  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  d:ire  swear  that  he  would  sooner  put 
a  halter  about  my  neck,**  he  made  answer ; 
**  and  I  have  never  been  nearer  the  gallows 
than  now,  lx;eause  your  beauty  and  sj)irit 
have  caught  me  and  made  nvc  a  ];r!soner." 

Ihe  lady  trembled  a  little,  watehing  his 
face. 

"I  do  not  understand,  sir,"  she  mur* 

mured,  wishing  the  Dean  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  "Tray  tell  mc,  for  my  wits 
arc  very  dull.** 

"Madam,"  he  went  on  quickly,  "your 
servant  was  a  bad  marksman,  but  no  fool, 
since  he  fired  at  a  highwayman  and  shot 
your  horses.   I  was  that  highwayman." 
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**  \\n\  !  "  «;hf  i  jartilatcd. 
Ve'5,  I,  and  m  si  arrh  <if  a  purse, '  he 
continued.  "  I  urn  a  broken  gentleman. 
My  rather  gave  all  he  had  to  the  King,  and 
gpt  nothing  for  it  I  am  Sir  Jasper  More, 
and  thcru  is  a  thousand  pounds  on  my 
head." 

He  unbuckled  his  sword  and  laid  it  at 
her  feet. 

''You   see,"  he  said,  "I  am  jrour 

prisoner." 

Be-fore  she  could  reply  the  do  or  opt  ned, 
and  ihc  servant  aniujuncui  that  the  ,  i  >ean 
of  St  Giles  awaited  her  ]ad)bhip'5  permis- 
sion to  wait  upon  her. 

"Bid  Mr.  Dean  wait  until  I  am  at 
leisure,"  she  returned  imijaiienily. 

Then  when  the  senant  lud  withdrawn 
she  turned  to  her  guest  Of  his  daring 
and  ruckk'ssness  she  had  often  heard,  and 
being  a  woman,  she  had  forgiven  him, 
takirrj  ;i  diffi-rent  view  of  h.is  exj>i(iits  and 
the  occasion  which  liad  led  to  them  than 
her  husband's  friends.  There  was  a 
thousand  pounds  on  his  head,  and  he  had 
surrendered  to  her.  A  thousand  pounds, 
am!  sfi<  was  the  mistress  of  hmwc  than 
eighty  times  as  much  ! 

She  knelt  down  and  took  up  the  sword 
from  the  floor. 

"  If  you  are  my  prisoner,  I  jpve  you  your 
freedom,"  she  said  gently,  returning  his 
sword ;  "  but  I  wonder  why,  when  you 
needed  money,  that  you  did  not  oik  for  it 
upon  the  Heath.  I  would  have  given  five 
thousand  pounds  for  your  company  to 
Westminster."' 

"And  I  would  huvciiiven  my  life  to  kiss 
your  liond  again." 

"Do  you  indeed  love  me  so  greatly?" 
she  whispered. 

"Ves,  as  greatly,"  he  answered:  "if  you 
have  doubt  of  it  you  shall  soon  know.  Lord 
Glenleilh  barred  my  juss^ige,  and  I  drew 
upon  htm,  lest  I  should  fait  to  keep  my 
pledge  to  kiss  your  hand.  V««ur  brother 
has  gone  to  summon  the  SheriiT — 'twas  he 
who  delayed  my  coming." 


The  blood  filled  I-tdy  Gold's  cheeks. 
She  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

"  .Ah,  is  it  indeed  so "  she  answered. 
"  Then  Evelyn  would  have  sold  your  life  and 
mine  to  cry  rjuits  with  Lord  Glenteith  and  his 
own  debts,  but  I  shall  l)e  their  slave  nolonger."' 

'i'hc  yiridi-  died  sutldenly  out  of  her  face 
and  she  be*  ame  again  gentle  and  sweet. 

"Sir  Jasper,"  she  said,  "men  say  that 
you  have  been  greatly  wronged,  and  others 
that  you  have  done  great  wrong.  A  woman 
is  no  judtre  of  such  matters  si»iee  her  heart 
makcs^  choice.  Do  you  indeed  love  me-- 
and — and  i»>t  for  what  so  many  mukc  love 
the  pretext  ?  " 

*'  Vou  shall  soon  have  proof  of  it,"  he  re- 
joined. "Since  if  the  Sheriff  fiiuN  ;ik:  here, 
my  sword  will  avail  menotliii^.  Hut  it  you 
gi\-e  me  leave  to  kiss  your  check,  I  shall 
have  a  smile  for  the  gsdlows,  for  I  love  you 
better  than  my  own  life.** 

She  held  out  her  arms  : 

"  I  have  never  been  loved  before,"  she 
cried  out  passionately  ;  "  and  so  you  shall 
kiss  my  cheek  and  my  Hps  if  you  will,  and 
there  shall  be  no  thought  of  the  gallows." 

He  ca'.ight  her  to  his  breast  for  a 
moment,  then  she  broke  frotn  him. 

"  1  here  IS  liiile  litue  to  s;ive  you,"  she 
whispered.  "God  give  me  wisdom  to 
keep  your  love,  fur  love  me  I  will  swear 
you  (a).  Hark,  there,  they  are  knocking. 
Come,  the  Dean  uaits.  He  shall  wed  tjs 
before  my  brother  can  lind  us.  .\iterwards 
he  and  the  Shcii/T  may  wish  us  joy. 

For  majiy  days  little  was  talked  of  at 
the  cotTe  el  louses  save  the  marriage  of  I.Ady 
Gold  and  5ir  |a<-[>er  .More,  and  many 
thought  him  lucky  in  his  beautiful  wife  and 
great  dowry,  and  fewer  her  fortunate,  be 
cause  she  had  got  a  gentleman  of  birth  and 
breeding  for  her  husband. 

But  all  praised  the  King's  clcmeriev, 
because  he  had  imdonc^d  Sir  Jasjicr  in 
consideration  of  his  father's  services,  and 
only  a  few  knew  that  his  Majesty's  pacdon 
had  enriched  tlie  royal  purse  by  twenty 
thousand  ix>unds  stcriiiig. 
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'^HEY    bad    each    some    attraction;        Peacock,  aristocrat   that   he   is,  looks 
somethiog  the  other  had  not.    If   well  the  part  with  his  full  share  of  pride, 
one  had  our  admiration,  another  had  our    although  in  such  a  handsome  fellow  as 


love,  two  of  them  'were  mightily  amusing, 
and  from  all  of  them  have  we  had  enter- 
tainment.     They    were  the 
peacocks,  the  ducks,  and  the 
sponows  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. 

The  duck,  as  Jack  ashore, 
waddles  absurdly,  but  riding 
on  the  water  he  makes  one 
of  a  gallant  little  fleet,  pleasant 
to  behold ;  the  peacock  (you 
may  have  heard  him)  has  some- 
thing of  a  voice,  but  it  is 
not  half  so  good  as  his  tail, 
and  doesn't  seem  at  all  in 
keeping  with  his  grand  air; 
while  the  sixurow,  he,  like  the 
poor,  is  always  with  us,  indeed 
he  is  said  to  be  a  great  public 
nuisance;  but  h^s  a  droll 
{eUow,  and  if  he  sometimes 
looks  rather  lean  in  the 
streets,  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens he  waxeth  fitt  and 
jolly  on  kindly  benevdence. 


JACK  ASHORS. 


he  is,  one  must  allow  it  to  be  but  proper 
pride.  Pride  in  a  duck  or  a  sparrow- 
would  be  ludicrous ;  there  is 
no  fuss,  no  stately  tread  or 
cl^ance  there ;  plain,  practi- 
cal, common-sense,  that's  your 
duck,  in  a  comfortable  and 
homely  looking  body ;  as  for 
pride  in  a  sparrow,  he  is 
much  too  occupied  to  think 
of  it,  being  ever  actively 
concerned  in  making  both 
ends  meet. 

We  suspect  the  dude  to  be 
something  of  a  Philistine  in 
his  way,  looking  on  peacock 
rather  as  the  sii])erior,  the 
artistic  person.  Imagine  him, 
in  loquacious  mood,  self- 
satisfaction  in  every  line. 

"Mighty  fine,  you  say, 
beautiful  ?  Can't  sci-  the  use 
of  such  things  myself,  give 
me  something  that's  not  too 
particuhur." 
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HE  ONLY  DARE  ^  ^ 

WET  HIS  TOES,  *  — ■ —  - —  -  ' 

Or  his  wife,    willi  the   admiration  of 
her  <la.ss,  the  bourgeoisie,  shall  we  say? 
Imagine  his  wife  with  the  little  weakness 
which  some  of  her  sex  have 
for  fine  feathers  and  high  doings, 
openly  taking  stock  of  the  pea- 
rock  ;    peacock    in    his  turn 
accepting  it   as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  and   ignoring   it  with 
that  dignity  and  self-possession 
whi<  h  is  such  a  characteristic 
of  tlic  arist<K  racy  ! 

Mrs.  Duck  has  heard  perhaps 
that  the  peacock's  giandfather 
came  from  Ceylon,  and  that  he 
is  connected  wnth  somebtxly 
who  is  someone  in  Assam,  all 
of  wliich  is  very  iaipressive 
and  to  be  spoken  of  with  due 
reverence.    Mere  drakes  are  so  stupid. 

Conjugal  relations,  or  for  the  matter  o( 
that  any  relationship,  among  ducks  exist 
purely  in  a  give-as-you-get  fashion :  an 
^e  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 


THE  MURDER ! 


'i'he  duck  is  not  too  par- 
ticular.   Delicacy  with  him 
is  not  in  matters  of  be- 
haviour; it  lies  rather  in 
another  direction  and  is 
of   a   purely  posthumous 
order  depending  to  some 
extent  on  the  number  of 
his  years.     But  looking 
ahead  in  this  manner  with 
the   poulterer   in  view  is 
unkind ;  not  that  ducks 
trouble  themselves  about 
kindnesses,  they  can  be 
very  sullen  and  savage, 
and  although  not  (juick    on   their  pins, 
so  to  speak,  they  will  even  give  chase 
to  a  poor  sparrow  if  he  is  too  forward. 
And  spanows,  it  must  be  admitted, 
arc  not  lacking  in  pushfulness. 
Have  you  ever  been  carried  away 
in  a  moment  of  charitable 
feeling,  and  fed  Sparrows  ? 
Sparrows   in    tens  and 
twenties,  perhaps  in  fifties  ? 


ANOTHER 
DOOl 


Compedtion  is  an  economic  problem  that 

the  sparrow  world  km)ws  well  and  feels 
keenly,  looking  every  man  to  himself  and 
the  weakest  going  to  the  wall.  But  no, 
there  are  exceptions.  Here  comes  one 
with  a  game  leg  or  a 
broken  wing  who  is  like 
to  go  emi>ty  among  these 
sturdier  rascals,  but  that 
he  is  being  big-brothered 
by  a  bird  who  is  as  quick 
as  the  rest.  This  fellow 
seizes  a  piece  of  l)is<  uit 
in  his  beak  and  holds 
it  up  for  little  Empty- 
mouth.  Not  a  kiss,  but 
just  a  little  feeding  opera- 
tion from  mouth  to  mouth. 
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IN  TKNS  AND  TWENTIES. 

^^'o  arc  not  quite  sure,  after  all, 
whether  it  is  not  the  sparrow  who  is 
most  interesting.  Somewhere  underneath 
his  sober  frock  of  drabs,  greys,  and 
browns,  he  has  a  store  of  wit  and 
wisdom.  He  is  the  city  Arab ;  slirevvd- 
ncss  and  cunning  are  in  his  eye,  and 
in  the  bearing  of  him  is  much  >  i  k  and 
insolence.  Guinea  fowls  and  >«ran^  pea- 
cocks, awkward  and  tailless,  but  whose 


breeding  is  apparent  in  a  certain 
daintiness  of  stej)  .ind  rurvin;.;  of 
the  neck,  will  not  disdain  to  make 
sport  with  him.  But  the  sparrow 
though  small  is  sharp.  A  sparrow 
standing  no  higher  than  your 
middle  finger,  but  old  in  wisdom, 
and  with  a  look  in  his  eye  be- 
gotten of  b»ig  and  visuried  vs^jiancy, 
can  make  a  stupid  young  peacock, 
awkwar<l  already  hy  reason  of  the 
hobble-<ie-h(jy-ncss  of  him,  look 
very  silly  indeed. 

"Catch  me  if  you  can,  .sa)s  the 
sparrow,  and  hops  another  three 
inches.  Vcncixition  for  aristocrats, 
even  in  the  rough,  is  not  a  con 
diti<jn  of  mind  known  to  him. 

E.xcept  in  August,  when  peacocks 
b^n  to  look  sadly  out-at-elbows, 
that  is  to  s;iy,  so  destitute  of  their 
finest  feathers  that  they  seem  to 
want  patching  up,  sparrows  play 
hide  and  seek  in  and  out  and 
underneath  a  peacock's  tail,  until 
the  bird's  patience  is  exhausted 
perhaps,  and  he  sweeps  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  \virt 
of  it,  and  sparrow  ruefully  sets 
afresh  his  ruffled  feathers,  vowing 
he'll  steer  dear  of  peacocks  in 
future,  which  resolution  18  kept — 
until  the  next  time. 

Half  his  enjoyment  of  life,  it 
would  seem,  arises  from  his  own 
impudence,  and  it  must  be  hard 
lines  to  him  that  he  only  dare  wet 
his  toes  at  the  water-side,  while 
young  ducks  but  a  \ard  or  two 
away  can  tuck  in  their  heads, 
throw  up  their  heels,  and  laugh  at 
him.  True,  he  enjoys  his  bath 
like  a  good  Britisher :  be  the  |)uddle 
never  so  dirty  he  will  ;^et  refreshment 
therein.  A  duck  out  of  water  on  the 
other  hand  is  a  he^^vy  fellow  and  slow 
comjiany  for  a  gay  young  sparrow. 

^Ve  f)nre  saw  a  nuirder  in  cold  blood, 
reallv  in  cokl  water,  and  that  was  the 
Serpentine,  A  honiely-looking  duck  with 
a  young  brood  had  evidently  amongst 
them  a  little  stranger  or  a  weakling 
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perhaps  of  her  own,  and  she  pecked  and 
pecked  it  under  the  water  until  at  last 

the  soft  body  seemed  yet  softer,  grew 
very  limp,  and  then  flouted  a  bit  on  one 
side.  It  seemed  as  sad  as  it  was  savage 
and  would  have  served  the  old  duck  right 
if  some  dcg — but  that's  as  may  be. 
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feet  are  comii^,  and  they  have  such 
teeth,  and  then  they  do  bark  so. 

Next  to  doi,'s  come  chiKIren,  who  fjften 
have  brcail  crumbs  and  thinj;.s,  which 
make  a  diflerencc ;  in  fact,  a  string  of 
little  school  children  in  the  holidays,  or 
on  Saturdays  without  crumbs  is  almost 


DiiLjs  are  a  great  nuisance  from  the 
duck  point  of  view;  so  is  a  toy  ship, 
or  rather  a  model  yacht;  but  then  they 
are  harmless  and  won't  dways  go  (unless 
there's  a  good  handful  of  wind,  when 
young  ducks  are  cautioned  not  to  cross 
their  bows) ;  but  dogs !  dogs  look  so  fierce 
and  wet,  and  you  can't  see  where  their 


imjHJSsible,  ahnost  as  impo«;sibIe  as  their 
being  without  babies  or  a  mail-cart. 

On  a  warm  afternoon,  when  even  a 
duck's  appetite  seems  to  fiiil,  he  sails  out 

a  discreet  distance  from  the  slmre  and 
takes  a  naj).  his  licad  tucked  under  Iiis 
wing,  and  one  eye  lazily  winking,  i'lien, 
not  even  children  can  attract  him.  Or 
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he  takes  a  stroll  on  the  lawn  where 
the  peacocks  are,  and  meets  perhaps 
an  occasional  pigeon  or  two,  whose  be- 
haviour   he    must   find    rather  flighty, 


and  whose  conversation  seems  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  sameness ;  but  then,  one 
can't  have  everything,  even  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens. 


  n  o«c  «i 

NIGHT 

By  RIVERS  BERTRAM 

FROM  ambush  hid,  the  stealthy  shadows  creep 
Adowii  the  distant  sloi>c,  athwart  the  plain; 
Pale,  timid  stars  of  dusk  peep  out  again 
And  pierce  with  brinmiing  eyes  the  azure  deep; 
Along  the  dale  wind  flocks  of  weary  sheep 
With  mufllfd  <  nrfews  tinkling  in  their  train, 
And  Day,  part  hid  in  tlccp'ning  shailows  hin. 
Lies  faint  and  dim  in  half-unconscious  blee|). 

And  in  this  hour,  this  mystic  hour  that  weaves 
O'er  Nature's  heart  the  silver  dews  of  rest. 
Soft  zephyrs  stir  love's  hidden  strings  divine, 
And  breathe  shy  whis|>ers  to  the  sleep-c  lad  leaves  ; 
Ni^hl  gathers  Day  all-yielding  to  his  breast, 
And  I    O  Love'  I  r  lose  niy  lips  on  thine! 
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Tbe  Royal  Palace,  ihe  scene  of  the  murdrrs  of  the  late  King  and  Queen,  liet  a  little  to  the  right 

of  the  picttirr. 


THE  SERVIAN  CHARACTER 

By  HERBERT  VIVIAN 


AFTER  the  savage  murder  of  a  King, 
Queen,  Ministers,  and  Courtiers  with 
the  apparent  approval  of  a  whole  people, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  enquire  into  the 
Servian  character,  and  determine  how  far 
it  accords  with  such  an  attitude. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  country  has  been 
emancipated  for  less  than  a  century,  and 
that  the  impress  of  strong  Turkish  rule  still 
remains  deeply  stamped  upon  the  minds 
imd  souls  of  the  people.  To  illustrate  that 
impress  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe 
the  peasantry  of  Old  Servia,  who  only 
differ  from  those  of  the  Servian  Kingdom 
by  the  absence  of  their  political  indepen- 
dence. The  Old  Servians  are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  New,  hut  they  retain  unmodified 
that  temperament  which,  for  over  four 
centuries,  was  the  temperament  of  the 
whole  Servian  peo})le,  and  still  supplies  the 
key  to  many  mysteries  in  the  modern 
Servian  state. 

I  had  many  opjxjrtunities  of  conversa- 
tion with  Old  Servians  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Kossovo,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
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they  impressed  me  less  favourably  than  the 
free  citizens  of  the  Kingdom.  They  were 
kindly  and  hospitable  and  zealously 
patriotic,  but  they  lacked  the  good  humour 
and  frankness  which  characterise  their 
emancipated  brethren.  Nor  may  they  be 
ac(|uitted  of  undue  timidity.  No  doubt 
their  lives  are  not  the  happiest  in  the 
world  ;  wild  Albanians  are  not  ideal  neigh- 
bours in  remote  villages,  where  police  pro^ 
tection  is  necessarily  inadequate,  and  a 
feeling  of  hopelessness  is  aroused  when  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  only  attracts  the 
cupidity  of  the  spoilers.  But  the  Old 
Serviai^s.  do  not  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
job.  Indeed,  they  always  seemed  to  me 
in  a  terrible  hurry  to  meet  trouble  more 
than  half-way.  Their  conversation  is 
one  long  lamentation ;  they  spend  their 
time  in  repeating  murder  stories,  which 
rarely  bear  investigation ;  they  are  forever 
bemoaning  their  lot  with  many  fine  windy 
phrases  about  oppression  .and  desp;iir,  but 
they  appear  incapable  or  unwilling  when 
pressed  for  details  in  support  of  their 
complaints.    Their  manner  is  furtive  :  they 
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talk  in  whispers  when  there  is  no  need  for 
secrecy  ;  they  look  round  before  they  open 
their  mouths  ;  and  when  they  venture  upon 
politics  they  use  roundabout  phrases  to 
baffle  imaginary  eavesdroppers.  They  have 
even  invented  a  sort  of  thieves'  slang, 
whereof  I  obtained  a  vocabulary  :  England 
is  called  Needle,  "  because  she  makes  her 
way   everywhere " ;    a  Consul    is  either 


A  WOMAN  OF  SHABATS. 


Broken  Reed  or  Straw  ;  Servia  is  Koiachy 
the  Rea{)er,  who  ho{)es  to  inherit  the  land ; 
the  Tsar  is  Kozhnar,  a  skin  or  hooded 
cloak  ;  Dulgaria  is  Hard-head  ;  Austria  is 
the  Dumb  One,  "  who  says  nothing  and 
does  everything";  while  the  Turks  are 
politely  summed  up  as  Stinkers  ;  and  the 
Sultan  is  called  TaflTo,  a  word  which  no  one 
consented  to  translate. 

Whatever  their  faults, 
the  Servians  of  Servia  do 
not  suffer  from  any  such 
reticence.  They  are  always 
ready  to  express  their  xnews 
on  any  subject  under  the 
sun  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness. Not  only  in  the 
crowded  coffee-houses  of 
the  towns,  but  in  the 
mehane  (taverns),  which 
are  far  and  away  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  in 
every  village,  there  seems 
to  be  a  chronic  competi- 
tion to  argue  and  shout 
and  declaim.  Whenever 
I  travelled  about  the 
countrv'  I  found  that  every 
dinner — almost  everv"  after- 
noon oill— meant  a  long 
toast-list  and  interminable 
(orator)'.  In  that  way  the 
Ser\ians  resemble  the  Irish 
and  the  Greeks.  But  their 
villagers  are  far  more  re- 
served than  their  towns- 
men. 'I  hey  are  as  voluble 
as  you  please,  and  over- 
whelm you  with  sentiment 
and  compliments.  But  they 
do  not  give  themselves 
away.  Vou  may  sjx-nd  a 
whole  day  in  a  Zadruga 
apparently  on  terms  of  tlie 
most  sincere  intimacy,  but 
you  will  never  secure  an 
insight  into  any  man's 
character  as  you  may  in 
half-an-hour's  acquaintance 
at  Belgrade. 

The  Zadruga  is  a  pecu- 
liarly  Servian  institution. 
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Wherever  you  find  a  Zadruga,  in  Mace- 
donia or  elsewhere,  you  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  population  is  Servian.  No 
other  jxroplc  has  the  Zadruga,  probably 
iK'caust  no  other  j)eople  would  have  the 
juitience  to  put  up  with  it.  Imagine  a 
household  consisting  of  some  eighty  oi  a 
hundred  persons,  arbitrarily  governed  by 


The  Zadnjga  has,  however,  many 
advantages.  Originally  a  family  group 
consisting  of  a  lather  and  his  children, 
it  has  grown  until  it  embraces  distant 
cousins,  but  it  serves  to  perpetuate  the 
family  tradition  and  authority.  It  is  also 
ver>'  good  economy,  for  it  unites  all  the 
benefits  of  small  and  great  properties,  as 
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one  man,  having  all  things  in  common, 
unable  to  buy  or  sell  or  plant  or  reap  or 
marr\'  without  first  xsking  |)ermis.sion  from 
the  head  of  the  family.  The  Serv'ians  are 
very  fond  of  prating  of  Liberty,  and  their 
new  King  is  disseminating  his  translation  of 
Mill's  essay  on  the  subject,  but  where  the 
Zadruga  obtains  they  probably  enjoy  less 
personal  freedom  than  the  subjects  of  the 
most  arbitrary  government  in  the  w  orld. 


well  as  providing  for  the  poor  in  siclcness 
and  old  age.  Unfortunately,  like 
pietures<jue  costumes  and  most  other 
relics  of  old  times,  the  Z-adruga  is  dying  out, 
but  it  has  certainly  left  its  traces  on  the 
national  character.  Though  clans  may 
die  out,  a  clannish  ft-eling  must  long  remain. 
One  conse<juent  e  of  this  is  that  the  j)eople 
care  much  more  for  liKal  than  for  national 
affairs.    It  has  long  been  obsen^ed  that  the 
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country  always  gives  a  thumping  majority 
to  any  government  which  happens  to  be  in 
{)owcr.  A  ministry  may  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Skupshtina  ;  the  King  may 
dismiss  it  and  appeal  to  the  country,  and 
he  is  practically  sure  of  obtaining  a  legis- 
lative majority  for  the  new  ministrj'.  Con- 
stitutions have  been  altered  again  and 
again,  but  the  constituencies  have  always 
ratified  every  change.  The  enemies  of  the 
murdered  King  explain  this  by  alleging 
corruption  and  intimidation,  and  they  have 


A  WOMAN  OK  NlbH. 


some  excuse  for  their  allegation.  I  re- 
member a  prefect  who  afterwards  com- 
mitted suicide  in  jail.  He  told  me  that  in 
his  district  the  Progressists  (Conservatives) 
had  swept  the  constituencies.  I  supposed 
that  he  had  very  few  Radicals  there.  "  On 
the  contrary,"  said  he,  "they  were  nearly  all 
Radicals."  •*  Then  how  did  you  manage  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Oh  !  with  a  little  hocus-pocus," 
was  his  reply.  But  if  the  Radicals  had 
really  cared,  "a  little  hocus-pocus"  would 
not  have  availed  very  much.  There  is  a 
proverb,  which  has  sometimes  been  quoted 
in  reference  to  electoral  corrupti(«i  :  "  You 
may  poison  a  river,  but  you  cannot  poison 


the  sea."  In  other  words,  if  an  electorate 
is  determined,  no  amount  of  persuasion 
can  influence  the  national  verdict.  A  clean 
sweep  for  a  party  may  not  mean  unanimity, 
but  it  does  mean  that  the  majority  is  at 
least  indifferent  The  only  political  topic 
which  interests  the  Ser\Man  peasants  is  the 
(juestion  of  taxation,  and  their  occasional 
adherence  to  the  Radical  party  was  due  to 
vague  promises  of  relief. 

A  dislike  of  taxes  is  not  confined  to  the 
Servians,  but  it  is  perhaps  mere  acute  with 
them  than  with  most  other  nations,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason.  ^^'hiIe  possessing 
abundance  of  material  riches  and  never 
lacking  any  of  the  rude  comforts  of  life, 
even  in  the  remotest  villages,  they  rarely 
have  much  actual  money  to  spare.  Each 
household  makes  nearly  everything  it 
requires  and  needs  very  little  money.  At 
one  large  farm  I  was  told  that  the  family 
had  no  occasion  to  buy  an)  thing  except 
groceries  and  sometimes  beef  'I  his  is  only 
eaten  on  grand  occasions,  and  then  several 
families  usually  club  together,  each  provid- 
ing an  animal  in  turn.  If  ta.\es  could  be 
|>aid  in  kind,  they  would  not  be  grudged, 
but  a  money  payment  seems  to  the 
peasants  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  and  clothes  which  it 
represents.  In  the  case  of  road-making, 
for  instance,  the  peasants  are  allowed  to 
choose  between  jwying  a  few  dinars  and 
giving  two  or  three  days'  work,  and  they 
cheerfully  apply  themselves  to  the  task. 
I  have  often  seen  them  in  gangs  upon  the 
roads  and  have  had  occasion  to  admire 
their  industry. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  makes  it  un- 
necessiiry  for  them  to  work  very  hard,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  lazy,  and  they  have  a 
constant  craving  to  acquire  more  land.  This 
is  not,  however,  from  any  desire  of  power 
or  ostentation,  for  they  are  e.ssentially 
simple  in  character.  The  richest  peasant 
will  continue  to  wear  the  same  rough 
homespun  as  his  humblest  neighbour,  and 
consume  the  same  simple  fare.  Only  when 
some  Church  festival  occurs  or  guests 
arrive  is  there  ever  a  trace  of  luxury. 

The  hospitality  of  the  people  is  enor- 
mously developed,  and  strangers  are  always 
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entertained  most  lavishly  wherever  they  ga 
"We  have  a  saying  in  Scrvia,**  an  Archi- 
mandrite once  remarked  to  me,  "  that 
guests  are  doubly  weicoaie,  hi  (  ausc  they 
afford  us  an  excuse  for  enjoying  good  fare 
also."  The  fovourite  dish  on  a  grand 
occasion  consbts  of  a  lamb  or  sucking- 
pif^  roaster!  very  slowly  over  ploninf,' 
embers  ;  a  stoitt  sxirk  is  run  right  through 
it,  and  a  couple  of  men  will  spend  hours 
turning  it  in  the  forest  before  a  picnic 
The  result  is  deHdous,  or  would  be  if  the 

people  could  be  persnndcd  to  serve  the 
meat  up  before  ii  ^lU  half  cold. 

The  costumes  vary  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  A  typical 
farmer  will  wear  long  knickerboi  kt  rs, 
either  of  frieze  or  linen  ,  ii  long  coarse  shirt, 
tied  at  the  waist  and  lianping  down  like  a 
kilt,  one  or  two  embroidered  waistcoats 
with  long  sleeves,  but  no  coat.  The  first 
symptom  of  \Vestern  ideas  is  manifested 
when  one  of  tlic  u.iistcoats  is  of  ordinary 
tweed.  From  this  tlie  transition  is  rapid 
to  the  ordinary  humdrum  dress  of  the 
European  middle  classes.  The  national 
garb  is  certainly  passing  away,  but  not  very 
rapidly.  I  was  told  by  one  farmer  that  he 
had  <.;i\en  it  up  because  he  found  that  it 
meant  devoting  at  least  an  hour  a  day  to 
his  toilet  if  he  meant  to  do  justice  to  it 
The  poorer  peaswts,  howevert  are  not  such 
dandies,  and  will  often  go  about  for  months 
toiiether  without  changing  their  sheepskins. 
'1  he  wool  is  worn  inwards,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  women,  die  skin  is  daborately  orna- 
mented with  bright-coloured  wools,  pieces 
of  looking-glass,  and  other  outlandidi 
ornaments.  On  festal  occasions  they  are 
even  more  barbaric  m  appearance,  for  they 
cover  the  hair,  breast,  and  back  with  all 
sorts  of  coins,  representing  their  dowry. 
These  range  from  me<li.'eval  gold  pieces  to 
battered  silver  and  worthless  brass  tokens. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  female 
costume  ccmsists  of  two  gay  strips  of  carpet 
worn  in  front  and  behind  as  aprons. 
Carpets  arc  indeed  put  to  many  strange 
uses  in  Servia.  They  are  not  only  placed 
upon  the  floors,  but  even  upon  the  walls, 
ceilings,  chairs,  divans,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
added  to  the  wardrobe. 


The  Servians  love  simple  pleasures.  They 
are  always  ready  tor  a  dance^  and  impart 

mysterious  express!f)n  to  the  measures  of  the 
Kolo.  Ihey  arc  uuensely  musical,  and 
can  always  wile  away  an  evetiing  with 
interminable  song^  generally  of  a  sad, 
dreamy  straiik  The  favourite  toi^ic  ot 
their  songs  is  some  eptsofle  in  the  his!f)n," 
of  their  old  Empire  :  eillier  the  prowess  of 
Marko  Kraljevich  (king's  son),  or  a  nar- 
rative of  the  great  battle  of  Kossovo,  where 
their  last  Ts;ir  was  defeated  by  the  Turks.' 
Histnrv  is  their  one  passion,  and  replace<» 
the  interest  in  polities,  which  we  find 
further  West.  I  remember  once,  on  a  Save 
Steamer,  noticing  a  group  of  peasants  en- 
gaged in  animated  conversation.  I  asked 
a  friend  to  find  out  what  was  exciting 
them,  and  he  discovered  that  they  were 
disputing  whether  Milosh  Obilich,  who 
killed  Sultan  Murad,  was  buried  by  the 
feet  or  the  head  of  Tsar  Lacar. 

Tt  is  certainly  strange  that  a  people 
which  possesses  so  keen  a  pride  in  the  past 
should  not  be  more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  religious  spirit.  The  Sermns  are  far 
from  being  hostile  to  their  Church.  It  is, 
indeed,  part  and  parcel  of  their  life,  but  it  is 
their  servant  rather  than  tlieir  master.  The 
clergy  sliarc  their  national  aspirations,  and 
have  been  known  to  lead  them  into  battte^ 
but  anything  in  the  nature  of  priestcraft  is 
unknown.  It  was  characteristic  that,  after 
the  trai^edy  in  the  yialare,  the  Archbishop  of 
Belgrade  was  compelled  to  bless  the 
murderers  in  the  cathedral  Feast-days  are 
universally  observed,  but  a  Servian  con- 
siders that  he  has  done  his  duty  if  he  stands 
outside  in  the  rhureliyard  during  divine 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  fasts  are  very 
strictly  kept,  but  that  is  probably  due  to 
feelings  of  superstition  and  a  dread  lest 
supernatural  conse({uences  should  IbUow  a 
breach  of  the  Chiirch's  ordinance. 

When  we  look  into  the  various  super- 
stitions which  still  form  part  of  the  con- 
victions of  the  people,  we  may  begin  to 
realize  how  widely  they  differ  from  the 
ordinary  European  of  the  twentieth  ccntur)'. 
For  instance,  when  the  foundations  of  a 
house  are  laid,  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
immure  the  shadow  of  a  human  being.  All 
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sorts  of  tricks  are  used  by  builders  to  induce 
someone  to  walk  down  the  road  in  the  sun- 
shine so  that  his  shadow  may  be  caught  and 
walled  in.  I  have  been  told  quite  seriously 
by  apparenily  sane  Servians  that  they  have 
seen  a  shadow  captured  in  this  way ;  that 
the  owner  has  gone  on  shadowless,  and  has 
presently  died ;  and  that  his  spirit  has 
haunted  the  place  where  his  shadow  was 


an  opportunity  for  sucking  the  blood  of 
their  victims.  I  have  heard  stories  of 
charming  strangers  who  came  to  villages, 
married  the  most  attractive  maidens,  and 
then  killed  them  by  sucking  their  blood. 
But  vampires  may  always  be  charmed  away 
with  an  amulet  of  garlic.  A  belief  in  the 
power  to  turn  men  and  women  into 
animals  is  also  very  general.    Perhaps  the 
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of  the  King  and  Queen. 


removed.  How  the  appropriation  of  the 
shadow  is  supposed  to  assist  the  new  house 
or  assure  its  fortunes  I  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. Probably  in  very  old  days  a  live 
stranger  was  immured,  and  now  a  shadow 
takes  his  place. 

Stories  of  vampires  arc  innumerable,  and 
all  except  a  few  lawyers  and  bagmen  believe 
in  them  implicitly.  The  vampires  assume 
human  form,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
grace  and  beauty.    Their  object  is  to  find 


most  {X)pular  belief  is  that  inspired  by  the 
nVa.  It  has  g(Xit's  feet,  like  a  fawn  ;  nails 
stained  with  henna  like  an  odalisque  ;  and 
a  white  robe,  emblematic  f>f  Christian 
innocence.  This  last  touch  serves  to 
emphasise  the  left-handed  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  superstition  in  Servia. 
A  vi/ti  may  be  good  or  bad,  may  help 
people  or  torment  them.  Her  metropolis 
is  Mount  Avala,  near  Belgrade,  but  she 
appears  at  the  most  unexpected  moments 
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and  places.  In  origin  she  is  probably  akin  to 
wood-nymphs,  dryads  and  other  elenientals. 
At  any  rate  she  is  as  real  to  the  Servian  as 
a  jinnee  is  to  a  Moslem.  She  has  played 
her  part  in  history  and  lives  in  song. 
When  Kara  George  played  false,  we  are 
told  that  "  the  vila  shrieked  from  the 
summit  of  Rudnik,  above  the  Jasenits;i,  the 
slender  stream.  She  called  George  Petrovich 
at  Topola  in  the  plain :  '  Foolish  George 
Petrovich,  where  art  thou  to-day  ?  W  ould 
thou  wert  nowhere  !  If  thou  drinkest  wine 
in  the  tavern,  may  it  run  out  of  thee  in 
wounds  !  If  thou  art  taking  thine  ease  with 
thy  wife,  may  she  be  widowed.  Dost  thou 
not  see  (ah  1  would  that  thou  wert  deprived 
of  sight !)  that  the  Turks  have  invaded 
thy  fatherland  ?  '  " 

That  is  a  typical  excerpt  from  a  national 
pestna  (epic),  and  emphasizes  the  stratige 
mi.xture  of  barbarous  cruelty  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm  which  has  consistL-ntly  char- 
acterised the  Ser\ian.  He  is  full  of  de- 
voted enthusiasm  for  his  friends,  but  so 
soon  as  his  enmity  has  been  aroused  he 
sticks  at  no  enormity.   Most  of  his  national 


heroes  are  swashbucklers,  who,  in  peaceful 
times,  would  be  called  brigands.  Indeed, 
the  same  word,  haj'duk,  which  in  Turkish 
times  meant  a  guerilla  warrior,  is  now 
used  for  the  outlaw  in  the  hills.  The  old 
hajdutsi  are  immortalised  in  song ;  the 
modern  ones  are  brought  relentlessly  to 
justice — when  the  police  can  catch  them — 
but  they  retain  the  half-avowed  affection 
of  the  people.  All  sorts  of  Robin  Hood 
stories  are  current  about  brigands  who  rob 
the  rich  and  relieve  the  poor,  and  to  hear 
Servians  talk  about  brigands  one  is  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  nation  can  have  small 
sympathy  with  law  and  order. 

The  authorities,  however,  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  They  hunt  down  the 
brigands  like  game,  and  are  very  proud  of 
themselves  when  they  succeed.  I  have  seen 
gangs  of  brigands  in  prison  and  almost  felt 
sorry  for  them.  They  had  probably 
committed  innumerable  crimes,  and  some 
of  them  wore  villainous  expressions.  But 
they  were  manly  and  brave  even  in  adver- 
sity. They  were  laden  with  hea\y  chains 
and    confined   in    noisome  subterranean 
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dungeons.  One  prefect  offered  to  show 
me  his  bag  of  brigands,  and  I  came 
with  him  into  a  courtyard.  A  door  was 
thrown  open  and  a  dozen  soldiers  stood 
round  it  with  loaded  guns  and  fixed 
bayonets,  in  the  attitude  of  terriers  at  a  rat- 
hole.  A  melancholy  clanking  wxs  heard, 
and  at  last  the  brigands  emerged,  so  heavily 
weighed  down  with  chains  that  they  could 
scarcely  limp.  I  felt  almost  brutal  when  I 
accepted  an  invitation  to  photograph  them, 
but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  I  had  afforded  them  a  glimpse  of 
God's  sunshine,  which  had  been  very  long 
withheld. 

The  prefect  told  me  that  severity  in 
prison  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
brigands  were  such  desperate  characters 
that  they  would  inevitably  break  loose  if 
the  least  indulgence  were  shown  them.  And 
they  had  certainly  committed  many 
murders.  I  aske<l  him  if  he  tortured  them. 
He  professed  to  be  indignant  at  the  idea, 
but  admitted,  on  being  pressed,  that  he  had 
kept  men  without  water  for  days  in  order 
to  extort  confessions.  I  xsked  him  why  he 
did  not  squeeze  the  juice  of  chillies  into 
their  eyes,  as  that  was  excruciating  agony 
and  left  no  trace.  He  looked  at  me  doubt- 
fully, wondering  whether  I  was  serious, 
and  then  remarked  that  torture  was  un- 
worthy of  a  civilised  nation.     I  believe. 


however,  that  it  was  by  no  means  rare 
under  the  regime  of  King  Milan. 

To  sum  up  the  Servian  peasant,  who, 
after  all,  is  the  backbone  of  the  nation  : 
He  is  sturdy,  good-looking,  brave,  healthy, 
hospitable  and  merry,  devoted  to  the 
traditions  of  his  race,  but  careless  of 
modern  politics ;  rich  in  everything  but 
money  ;  naive,  superstitious,  thoroughly 
mediaival.  No  one  could  dislike  him,  but 
he  must  be  judged  from  a  stand|>oint 
which  is  almost  unattainable  by  the  man  of 
the  West.  If  we  could  go  back  four  or  five 
hundred  years  an<l  live  aniong  our  fore- 
fathers, they  would  probably  tax  our 
forbearance  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Servians  do  to-day.  Yet,  if  we  could  divest 
ourselves  of  the  arrogance  of  our  civilisation, 
we  should  probably  concede  to  them  many 
virtues  which  we  certainly  lack. 

It  is  only  when  they  go  abroad  for  their 
education,  don  black  coats  and  a  thin 
veneer  of  progress,  that  they  invite  criticism. 
They  are  not  rijH;  for  the  blessings  of 
democracy  (such  as  they  are),  and  much 
painful  experience  will  be  necessary  to 
prepare  them.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
cannot  ui\dergo  the  pre  juration,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  them  in  the  process.  I 
prefer  to  remember  them  as  I  have  known 
them — admirable  survivals  of  the  age  of 
chivalry. 
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THE  scene  had  affccled  Haidec  Patras 
almost  as  deeply  as  Koprili  himself, 
and  her  confident  defiance  of  me  gave  place 
to  horror  and  loathinj;  of  the  man.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  commenced  to  pour 
out  a  fierce  and  vehement  denunciation  of 
his  treachery  and  deceit,  when  I  intert)osed 
and  checked  her. 

"Vou  are  to  l)e  a  witness  only,  made- 
moiselle, if  you  please,"  and  I  would  not 
allow  her  to  proceed.  ".Stand  up,  y<ju, 
Koprili,"  I  said  sternly  ;  and  he  got  up  like 
a  surly  dog,  hanging  his  head,  and  glinting 
nf)w  and  then  at  me  from  under  his  pent 
brows. 

Then  I  made  a  last  use  of  the  invaluable 
lumps  of  sugar.  There  is  one  quality  of  the 
common  Turk  on  which  you  can  always 
play  with  a  certainly  of  success — his  super- 
stition. Everyone  who  knows  Stamboul 
knows  the  power  of  the  wizards  or  htnljas 
over  the  people  ;  men  and  women  alike.  I 
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<irew  his  attention  to  a  little  Maltese  cross 
wliieli  I  wore  on  my  watch-chain,  and  said 
in  as  impressive  a  tone  as  I  could 
command  : 

"  Vou  are  not  tmly  a  liar  and  a  p)oisoner, 
Koprili,  but  you  are  a  blunderer.  You 
should  have  seen  that  I  wear  this  amulet 
and  shouUl  have  asked  your  wizard  what  it 
means.  He  would  have  told  you  I  am 
proof  against  every  form  of  pois(»n.  See." 
and  I  took  up  the  piece  of  sugar  which 
still  lay  on  the  table  and  put  it  in  my 
mouth. 

This  simple  act  seemed  to  move  him 
(juite  out  of  himself.  He  started  luck 
staring  at  me  with  wide  open  eyes  as 
though  I  were  some  evil  spirit,  and  his  lips 
moved  as  they  formed  the  word  of  incan- 
tation, but  no  sound  came.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  efiect.  In  his  eyes  I  had 
become  a  senii-sujXTnatural  being,  and  his 
superstitious  fear  made  him  believe  I  had 
gained  my  knowledge  of  his  actions  by 
occult  and  mysterious  means. 

That  was  exactly  the  impressitm  I  wished 
to  create,  for  I  knew  that  even  as  he  had 
lied  in  denying  his  crime,  so  he  would  lie 
now,  as  much  as  he  dare,  in  giving  me  the 
reason  for  it.  And  lie  he  certainly  did 
throughout  the  long  examination  to  which 
I  subjetrted  him,  in  the  effort  to  drag  some- 
thing of  the  truth  out  of  him. 
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I  need  not  give  it  in  detail.   He  denied 

all  knowledge  of  the  burnt  fKiper,  swearing 
by  the  tnmh  of  his  fatliers,  and  ever)'  other 
oatli  which  occurred  to  him,  that  he  Imd 
seen  no  paper  and  knew  of  none,  and 
certa!nly  had  burnt  none,  and  that  as  he 
could  not  read  he  COuld  not  have  dis- 
tingtu'shcd  one  from  another  had  lie  seen 
them.  He  admitted  having  put  the 
poisoned  sugar  with  the  coffee,  and  owned 
he  did  so  to  make  me  ill,  not  to  kilt  me ; 
and  that  his  motive  was  hatred  of  me  for 
having  treated  him  harshly  on  one  on  a- 
-sion,  and  because  I  was  hostile  to  his 
beloved  mistress.  When  I  told  him  I 
knew  that  someone  had  instigated  him, 
and  who  it  was,  he  swore  again  that  I  was 
mistaken  :  and  no  threats  of  torture  nor 
jlic  assumption  of  k-nrmlcdt^L'  of  my  own — 
no  offers  of  pardon  not  any  means  I  could 
think  of  could  get  any  admission  of  the 
kind  from  him.  It  was  just  his  own  act, 
he  swore,  and  notliing  more. 

I  had  to  give  in  at  last. 

**  I  know  the  truth,"  I  said  sternly,  at 
the  close ;  and  I  know  you  have  lied  to 
me  again,  and  when  the  time  comes  you 
will  pay  a  bitter  price  for  every  lie  you 
have  uttsTid.  You  will  he  kept  here  a 
prisoner,  and  if  Mr.  Grant  dies,  we  shall 
take  your  life  for  his,"  and  with  that  I 
called  in  the  servants  and  gave  him  into 
their  hands  with  full  instructions  for  his 
safe  kei'pirij. 

He  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
feeling  no  doubt  rather  proud  of  having  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  one  whom  he  credited 
with  occult  powers  he  stalked  out  defiantly 
bet^'een  his  i:;>f)1ers. 

*'  Now,  mademoiselle,  can  you  read  me 
the  riddle  ?  "  I  said  to  the  Greek,  who  had 
listened  to  the  scene  with  intense  interest. 

''There  is  no  riddle  to  read,  Mr. 
Ormfsbv.  Koprili  has  told  ynii  thf  trtith. 
It  is  terrible;  but  you  know  ail  that  is  to 
be  known." 

"You  see  at  last,  however,  the  cause  of 
poor  ( I  rant's  illness.  He  came  here  and 
took  what  was  meant  for  me;  ami  Dr. 
-Arhuthnot  told  me  that  had  I  taken  it,  I 
ihould  Ix;  now  a  dead  imin.  Grant  has  a 
Strong  frame  and  physique  and  he  may 


recover,  although,  as  )-ou  know,  that  is  still 

uncertain." 

"  It  is  horril^lr,"  slic  said  under  her 
breath.  "  But  you  do  not  hold  me  respon- 
sible for  the  private  animosity  of  my 
servants.  This  fearful  deed  does  not  lie 
at  my  door."  Her  casuistry  sickened  and 
angered  me. 

"At  least  you  brought  the  man  here; 
but  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience  the 
apportionment  of  responsibility  and  blame. 
I  am  not  your  judge.  This  villain  is,  how 
ever,  your  servant,  and  you  will  now  under 
stand  why  I,  knowing  what  I  do  and 
believing  what  I  do,  am  anxious  ilut  you 
should  not  be  allow'ed  to  see  my  friend." 

"Yott  dare  to  think  that  I  would  harm 
one  hair  of  his  he.id  ? slic  cried  angrily 
and  haughtily.  "You  dare  to  suspect 
mc?" 

"I  think,  mademoiselle,  that  you  will 

do  the  best  in  all  interests  if  you  leave  the 
White  House  and  do  not  return  to  it." 

"You  insult  nie,  Mr.  Ormeshy,"  she 
.said,  rising,  "  I  will  not  be  driven  away." 

"As  you  please;  but  if  you  remain  it 
will  be  under  conditions  I  shall  impose  on 
my  own  authority.  Your  servants  will  be 
kept  from  vnu  ;  vf)U  yourself  will  hold  no 
communication  w  ith  those  outside ;  and  if 
you  leave  the  house,  the  doo^  wiU  be 
closed  against  your  return." 

"You  dare  to  make  me  a  prisoAer, 
sir?" 

**  No,  because  you  can  free  yourself  at 
any  moment  by  cro«»ng  the  threshold." 
"  We  will  see  what  your  master  says  to 

this,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  she  flashed. 

"  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  near 
him,  mademoiselle." 

She  faced  me  at  first  in  a  magnificent 
pose  of  haughty  indignation ;  then  changed, 
and  her  features  softened ;  she  made  a 
movrnipnt  towards  me  as  if  to  speak,  but 
t  iiuckcd  liefself,  and  with  a  gesture  ot 
mingled  dismay,  defiance,  and  despair 
went  out  of  the  room. 

She  left  me,  if  the  truth  be  told,  not  a 
little  anxious  .and  nervous  as  to  the  results 
ofthclinel  had  taken  in  rt'irnrfl  to  her, 
into  which  1  seemed  to  liuve  liceii  in  a 
manner  forced. 
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My  ill-temper  never  lasts  very  long,  and 
when  it  wore  away  I  could  not  help  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  her.  She  loved  Grant ; 
I  was  sure  of  that  I  had  seen  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  inter>-ic\\  .  and  I  had  a  disqui^ng  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  rather  cowardly 
in  some  of  the  things  I  had  said.  She  l»ad 
known  nothuig  of  the  attempt  on  my  life 
which  had  had  such  disastrous  results  for 
the  man  she  loved  ;  and  the  discovery  that 
she  had  Ix  en  iiidiici  tlv  the  cause  of  bring, 
ing  koprili  into  llic  house  must  have  been 
stin^  enough  witliout  my  rubbing  it  in  so 
harshly. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible 
to  treat  her  just  as  an  ordinary  visitor. 
I'hcro  was  obviously  some  trearhfTv  be- 
hind, whether  she  knew  of  it  or  not,  and 
to  allow  her  to  come  and  go  freely  was 
out  of  the  question.  She  seemed  to  have 
been  the  passive  agent  for  all  this  mischief. 
If  she  did  not  know  what  was  planned, 
then  there  must  be  someone  behind  work- 
ing through  her  without  her  knowledge ; 
and  if  she  were  quite  free  in  the  house, 
that  someone  would  certainly  continue  to 
make  use  of  her. 

Then  I  remembered  the  letter  for  her 
which  had  been  brought  to  me,  and  I 
picked  it.  up  and  examined  it  curiously. 
I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  know 
the  contents ;  hut  wc  had  not  yet  rome 
to  the  pass  which  would  justify  any  tamper- 
ing with  private  letters,  so  1  pitched  it  into 
my  -  safe.  She  should  neither  send  nor  re- 
ceive letters  until  this  crisis  was  past. 

Nitr  sfiould  she  see  Grant,  unless  the 
doctor  declared  such  a  step  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  had  burnt  my  boats  in 
that  matter.  If  he  knew  what  I  had  done 
iti  making  her  virtually  a  prisoner  while  in 
the  house,  he  would  (  rriaiiilv  not  for^'ivi  it. 
.\nd  the  sense  of  responsibility  lay  heavy 
upon  me. 

The  doetor  came  again  late  in  the  night 
and  told  me  that  Grant  seemed  i  linle 
easier  and,  on  the  whole,  better,  and  had 
ask;.-d  for  ihe  Grt  ^'k. 

"  I  said,  however,  that  she  must  not  be 
sent  for  just  then  as  I  wished  for  him  to  be 
perfectly  quiet.    Like  many  men  of  strong 


will  he  makes  a  good  patient,  Mr.  Ormesby* 
and  \v  hen  I  explained  things,  he  acquieso^ 

readily." 

"  I  doat  wish  her  to  see  him,  doctor, 
unless  it  becomes  positively  unsafe  to  keep 
her  away." 

"  Then  yon  had  better  arrange  that  she 
sends  him  niessages  of  some  sort.  He 
seems  to  think  of  little  else  but  her,  and 
liis  eagerness  to  get  well  is  largely  on  her 

account." 

The  Nufi  St  person  1  roiild  think  of  as  a 
medium  lor  the  messages  was  Mrs.  Wel- 
lings ;  and  when  the  doctor  had  gone  I 
saw  her  about  it,  giving  her  a  hint  that 
they  must  be  just  personal  wishes  and  .so 
on,  no  reference  to  exciting  topics  to  be 
allowed. 

I  had  alii>  a  brief  interview  with  Enid, 
and  then  being  as  tired  as  a  dog,  I  went  to 

l>ed. 

In  the  morning  I  had  a  short  nnte  from 
Count  Stephani  saying  he  wished  to  see  me 
on  urgent  business :  and  as  1  had  to  go  out 
I  left  word  that  he  was  to  be  admitted  to 
the  house  and  shown  to  my  rooms  when  he 
called.  I  was  detained  longer  than  I 
anticipated,  and  on  my  hurrying  to  my 
room  I  Wtis  surprised  to  hear  voices  there 
raised  in  heated  altercation. 

They  were  those  of  Enid  and  Stq|»hani 
and,  when  I  threw  open  the  door,  I  found 
Stephani  with  a  smile  upon  his  handsome 
wi<:ked  face,  blocking  the  way  against  Enid 
who  looked  very  angry  as  she  ordered  him 
to  allow  her  to  leave  the  room. 

"  How  dare  you  attempt  to  stop  me— ah, 
here  is  Mr.  Ormesby,"  the  change  of  indig- 
nation to  reliel  on  seeing  me  had  a  welconie 
ring  in  my  ears.  "Coimt  Stephani  has 
had  the  insolence  to— she  be^  to  me, 
but  stopped  abruptly,  while  a  flood  of  rich 
colour  spread  over  her  face.  He  dares  to 
keep  me  here  against  my  will,  Mr. 
Ormesby,"  she  substituted. 

"TAis  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
brotlx  r's  ,  rotary,  Miss  (irant,"  said 
Stephani.  ti:riiin^  on  me,  and  usiiii:  a  mne 
of  aut!iMrit\-  utiii  h  jarrqd.  "it  is  between 
you  and  me  only." 

"You  will  have  the  goodness  to  stand 
aside  and  let  Miss  Grant  pass.  Count 
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Stephani — and  at  once,  please,"  I  said 
firmly. 

"And  if  I  will  not?"  he  answered 
defiantly,  "  what  will  you  do,  little  man  ?  " 
This  with  a  galling,  contemptuous  sneer. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  so  bitterly  regretted 
my  small  physique  ns  at  thnt  moment.  I 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have  been 
able  to  fling  him  out  of  the  way,  and 
punish  him  for  his  insolence.  He  stood 
over  six  feet,  however,  and  was  broad  and 
strong  and  lithe  as  a  mountaineer ;  but  big 
as  he  wu'^,  I  was  n<U  going  to  stand  this. 

"1  will  throw  you  into  the  street  for  a 
scoundrel,"  I  answered. 

**  Peace,  little  man,  peace,"  he  said,  with 
another  laugh,  as  he  drew  aside.  "  I  have 
not  come  to  quarrel.  I  was  but  over 
anxious  to  enjoy  more  of  the  sweet  society 
of  a  gracious  lady — a  far  too  rare  pleasure," 
and  he  made  Enid  a  most  courtly  and 
graceful  bow  as  she  passed  him,  trembling 
and  anprv,  and  went  out. 

'*  Vou  can  go,  Sie|)liaiii,"  I  said  curtly ; 
"I've  done  with  you." 

In  reply  he  looked  at  me,  smiled,  and 
held  out  his  hand,  and  when  I  wt»u](l  not 
tak(  it,  laughed  the  louder,  and  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair. 

"Did  you  hear  me?  I  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  you,"  I  said. 

"  I  heard  you,  little  nian  :  and  on  my 
soul,  I  like  your  roiiragc  ;  lor  I  believe  you 
meant  to  cornL-  at  iiic  just  now,  and  then, 
alas,  you  would  have  been  iutrt,  and  I 
sorry.  So  I  gave  way,  and  that  closes  the 
chapter." 

"  No,  the  close  will  be  when  you  leave 

the  room." 

*'  Just  as  you  please,  but  i  am  not  going 
yet;  so  we'll  call  that  the  first  portion  of 
the  chapter,  and  will  now  turn  to  the 
second."  -He  spoke  imperturbably,  lighted 
a  cigarette,  and  lolling  back  in  his  chair 
gazed  at  me  with  a  smile.  Then  seeing 
by  my  looks  that  I  was  in  earnest,  he 
jumped  up  quickly,  and  came  to  me  with 
his  hand  again  held  out.  "  Take  my  hand, 
Mr.  Orml■^!JV  ;  if  1  ni;ide  you  angrv  jii^it 
now  I  am  sorry,  and  beg  your  i>ard()n. 
By  the  Cross,  1  do — I,  Count  Stephani, 
of  Pristina,  who  never  yet  took  back  a 


word  in  my  life,  and  care  for  neither  frown 

nor  favour  of  any  living  man,  I  beg  votir 
{xirdon.  Come,  shake  hands,"  and  he 
looked  down  on  me  with  a  winning  smile. 

He  was  a  most  engaging  scoundrel,  and, 
as  I  have  said  before,  he  had  a  special 
attraction  for  me,  and  I  found  it  difficult 
to  be  angry. 

**  No,  I  won  t  take  your  hand,  Stepharu. 

I  have  done  with  you  after  this.  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  or  s|>eak  to  you  again. 
Don't  come  here  again." 

"  Vou  Englisli  are  devils  for  stubborn- 
ness," he  cried,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  I  have 
said  I'm  sorry ;  I  have  asked  your  pardon. 
Hell  knows  what  more  I  can  do.  I  am 
sorry  ;  I  like  you  :  I  have  come  here  to-day 
to  do  you  a  special  service,  and  here  you 
are  turning  your  buck  on  me,  just  because 
I  made  a  fool  of  myself  when  qieaking  to 
that  pretty  American,  and  because  I 
taunted  you  for  being  a  smaller  man  than 
I  am.  I  was  a  fool,  and  if  I  hadn't  been 
one,  I  shouUin't  have  done  it.  But  don  t 
let  us  carry  it  any  further.  I  shan't  do  it 
again,  and  if  I'd  known  how  you'd  take  it 
I  shouldn't  have  done  it  once.  For  my 
part,  I  won't  let  it  come  betwcfn  us." 

*'  I  am  busy,  if  you  please,  Count 
Stephani,"  and  I  sat  down  to  ray  desk. 

"Well,  then,  IH  waitj'  and  he  threw 
himself  back  a^tn  into  his  chair,  with 

complete  self  eomplarenry,  crossed  his 
legs,  and  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling,  watching 
the  smoke  as  it  curled  from  his  cigarette. 

*'Xf  you  do  not  leave  the  room,  I  shall 
send  for  my  servants." 

By  all  means,"  he  answered,  smiling, 
but  as  I  stretched  my  hand  to  the  table 
bell  he  started  up.  "Stop,  Mr.  Ormcsby," 
he  said  very  earnestly.  "  Wait  at  least  till 
you've  thought  it  over  and  thrown  off  your 
ill-temper.  Now  that  Mr.  Grant  has  been 
poisoned  and  is  going  to  die,  I  may  be  of 
some  use  to  you  ; ajid  he  looked  at  me 
with  piercing  significance.. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked,  drawing 
back  my  hand  involuntariK . 

*'  I  have  eome  to  be  Irank  with  von. 
\  our  friend,  this  man  of  millions,  this  force- 
ful American  vnth  the  great  scheme  has 
been  shamefully  betrayed,  and  he  will  die." 
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The  intense  conviction  of  his  tone  and 
look  chilled  me. 

**  What  do  you  know,  Stephani  ?  \\  hy 
did  you  not  come  before?" 

I  knew  it  only  last  ni^t — days  too  late 
to  warn  you." 

"Days?" 

*'  Yes,  days — the  thing  was  done  days 
ago.  That  fiend,  the  man  who  calls  liim- 
self  Koprili,  has  been  days  in  the  house 
here — though  the  devil  himself  alone 
knows  why  yoii  ever  let  him  fome.  Ah, 
my  frirtKl,  you  I'-nf^li^U  and  Americans  are 
no  muirh  lur  the  devils  who  arc  against 
you.  You  cannot  fight  with  their  weapons; 
and  when  beautiful  women  come  beguiling 
you,  instend  of  strangling  them  as  they 
outrht  to  \)c  strun^Iril-- ves,  hv  hell,  thev 
ought : — you  take  llum  tu  yuur  hou>c  and, 
simple  souls  that  you  are,  you  M\  in  love 
and  want  to  marry  them.  "That's  how 
\\'est  meets  East,  Mr.  Orm^'sby,  and  how 
l  .usL  meets  West,  too,"  he  said,  with  de- 
liberate significance. 

**You  must  speak  in  plainer  terms, 
Stephani,"  I  said. 

"  Plain  speaking  is  no  good  now,  friend 
secretary.  It's  too  late  to  .save,  but  not  too 
late  to  punish  and  avenge."  The  dead 
oonvtction  of  hw  tone  and  words  ap^ialled 
me,  and  for  some  moments  I  sit  buried  in 
troubled  thought. 

"  What  chance  do  you  think  you  could 
ever  have  against  the  Turks?  What  was 
your  scheme?  How  were  they  likely  to 
view  it  ?  Think,  man,  think.  You  were  to 
take  a  tract  of  land  and  develop  it— only 
rommcrrialiy,  yoii  said,  and  wished  them 
to  believe.  Do  you  think  they  believed 
it?  You  got  your  concessions  and  laid 
your  plans.  Do  you  suppose  they  did  not 
watch  you  ?  Are'  there  no  spies  in  the  land 
save  those  of  the  I' al  i'  <■  and  those  in  your 
own  employ?  What  did  they  find?  What 
is  on  your  island  away  there  near  your 
concessioned  lands  ?  Do  men  plough  land 
with  rifles,  dig  for  minerals  with  guns, 
make  rf)ads  with  Cartridges?  Oh,  you  men 
of  commerce  ! " 

"  Go  on,  man,  go  on,"  I  said  impaticniiy 
when  he  paused. 
**Do  Americans  make  good  sons  of 


Islam  ?  Were  the  men  in  your  employ  to 
develop  your  land  for  AiiuTira  or 'I'tirkry  ? 
Boll,  I  have  no  patience,  W  ere  the  Turks 
likely  to  look  on  with  delight  while  their 
country  was  invaded,  peopled  with  Giaours, 
fortified  against  themselves,  and  changed 
into  a  European  coUmv  to  serve  the  God 
they  hale,  and  dethrone  the  God  they  love 
with  a  love  and  passion  no  man  but  a 
Mohammedan  can  understand?  What  is 
your  Turk  first,  last,  and  at  all  times,  but 
a  son  of  Islam,  readv  to  rut  tin*  tlimat  of 
his  dearest  friend  it  he  be  deemed  the 
enemy  of  Islam?  .\h,  friend  secretary,  I 
have  heard  you  boast  that  you  know  this 
country  and  its  people,  and  yet  you  don't 
know  that." 

He  smiled  derisively,  and  jKiuscd  again 
while  lie  rolled  a  cigarette,  deftly  and  grace- 
fully, as  be  did  all  things. 

"And  what  chance  cou/d  you  have? 
Suppose  you  had  succeeded,  had  founded 
vniir  rolonv.  had  developed  the  land,  and 
all  had  prosj)ered  exceedingly.  What  then? 
Have  you  never  heard  or  read  the  history 
ofSidonia?  What  you  wanted  to  do  here 
was  done  there  ;  not  by  Western  but  Eastern 
Christians,  mark  you  ;  and  what  happened  ? 
\N  hen  was  your  Turk  wanting  in  a  reason 
for  a  massacre  ?  It  was  found  then,  and 
would  have  been  now— -had  the  scheme 
been  allowed  to  go  on  But  there  was  a 
simpler  means  ready  tn  hand.  It  is  easier 
to  kill  one  man  by  treachery  than  hundreds 
by  massacre;  and  the  death  of  one  man 
was  enough  in  this  case.  And  that  one 
man  was  your  chief — the  man  of  millions. 
.\n'!  I>laiii  (Ircn-cd  his  death." 

"It  is  not  true,  Stephani;  it  can't  be," 
I  cried,  rebelling  against  the  ever-growing 
and  tightening  conviction. 

"You  Westerners  make  prior  plotters, 
for  you  plot  with  hands  that  shrink  from 
the  only  nieans  possible  here -  violence. 
See  how  you  liave  been  beguiled.  Lest 
the  man  of  millions  should  escape  the 
death  that  surrounded  him  from  the 
moment  his  scheme  was  iinderstoo<l,  they 
lured  hmi  into  this  plot  against  Abdul ;  a 
plot  that  is  indeed  a  plot,  and  will  succeed 
— ^perluips.  It  is  always  'perhaps'  here. 
But  if  it  fiitled,  who^  think  you,  would 
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be  the  first  to  be  denounced  to  Abdul? 
Who  luit  vniir  mnn  of  millions  -a  hated 
Ciidour,  who  came  witli  his  innfiLcnt  com- 
mercial scheme  aud  then  turned  con- 
spirator? And  if  it  succeeded,  what 
think  you  would  be  the  measure  of 
reward  f<»r  the  man  whom  his  fellow- 
plotters  liate  with  the  hate  which  only  a 
son  ot  Islam  can  feel  for  a  Giaour?  And 
yet,  behold.a  woman  was  given  to  him  and 
he  fell.  'VVh^t.  do  you  think  now  of  your 
chances,  Mr  Ormesby  ?  ** 

I  sat  biting  my  finirc-rs  in  distress  and 
|)ain  and  shame  and  useless  regrets. 

"Hut  all  is  not  lost  if  you  arc  man  enough 
to  play  a  part?"  and  he  questioned  me  with 
a  look  of  ccmsummate  cuntung.  **  You  can- 
not  save  your  friend's  lift .  hut  you  can  have 
revrnge.  Play  your  own  hand,  there  arc 
hne  cards  yet  in  it.  You  don  t  know  ail 
thdr  scheme  as  they  know  yours,  but  you 
know  enough.  Go  to  the  Sultan,  warn 
him,  tell  him  all  you  know  and  more  that 

I  ran  tell  vou  -  much  more.  >rake  him 
your  friend  and  save  him  and  save  yourself 
and  tliose  with  you  before  it  is  too  late. 
You  are  surrounded  by  spies,  but  that  one 
course  is  still  open  to  \o\u  Dare  you  do 
it?  Thtir  is  notliinu  that  yoii  could  ask 
of  Atuhil  llial  liL-  \v(_)ul(.i  not  j^rant  tn  the 
man  who  saved  his  hie  and  throne.  Vou 
can  be  anything  you  will  in  this  strange 
country.    Now,  dare  you  do  it?" 

I  listened  to  him  intently,  and  held  in 
check  the  rising  flood  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation. 

**Why  do  you  counsel  this?"  I  asked. 

**  Because  that  arch  villain  Maraboukh 
has  insulted  and  scorned  me,  and  because 
no  man  sluill  do  that  witli  Stephani  and 
not  pav  tht  prK  c.  Jiy  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  1  ssvrar  it." 

**^Vhy  not  carry  the  news  yourself  to 
Yildii  Kiosk?" 

"  .\m  I  a  fool  tliat  I  should  throw  my 
life  away  ?  Who  would  believe  me  ?  No, 
no,"  and  he  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  I  prefer  to  keep  my  life  while 
I  can.  I'm  not  swimmer  enough  to  cross 
thr  iJosphorus  in  a  sack  with  my  feet  and 
hands  ti<  .is  they  know  how  to  tie  them 
in  Yildiz," 


"And  why  do  you  come  to  mc  to  do 

it?" 

"  Because  they  would  believe  you,  and 
you  would  rise,  and  I  should  get  my  share 
for  helping  you." 

''And  what's  your  price?"  I  asked 
shortly,  scarcely  able  to  trust  myself  to 
speak. 

"  Money— and  what  I  am  to  have  if  the 
plot  succeeds — the  woman  I  desire  for  my 
wife." 

"Who  Is  that?  " 

"  riiL  sister  of  the  man  of  millions  and 
her  money." 

The  cup  of  my  anger  was  full  mdeed  to 
overflowing  at  this  wild  and  monstrous 

demand. 

'•  l'»y  God,  you  are  the  most  daring  vilLiin 
I  ever  met'  Go."  T  sliotited  ;  "go.  before 
1  have  you  turned  out  or  before  I  furgei  my- 
self and  shoot  you  where  you  sit** 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  stared  at 
me  like  a  man  bereft  of  his  senses. 

"Oh,  that  is  " 

"Go,"  I  shouted  again,  beside  nnstli' 
with  passion  as  1  flung  tlie door  open,  "and 
take  your  lies  and  your  insolence  eli«- 
where."  And  when  he  had  gone  X 
slammed  the  door  after  him  in  impotent 
rage. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

IliRAHIM,   THk,  JtVV 

SO  enraged  was  I  by  Stephani's  infamous 
proposals,  and  so  disturbed  and 
alarmed  by  what  he  had  said  in  leading  up 
to  them,  that  I  paced  my  room,  my 
thoughts  a  very  maelstnnn  of  seething 
anxietv,  panic  and  g^ricf :  and  before  I  had 
half  regained  my  seU-control,  Enid  was 
shown  in  by  Stuart. 

"  You  seem  to  have  had  very  long  con- 
fidences to  exchange  with  that — gentle- 
man," she  said,  with  an  angry  s;ircasn).  •*  t 
came  down  twice,  only  to  learn  that  vi  u 
were  closeted  closely  with  him.  AikJ  pr^v, 
have  yott  arranged  your  terms  ?" 

"I  have  just  turned  him  out  of  the 
house,"  I  answered. 

"You  were  going  to  do  that  when  1 
left,"  she  said  significanily.  "  AihI  had  you 
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any  thought  t  or  mc  you  would  have  done  it. " 
This  very  indignantly. 

**  I  don't  know  y«t  whetfitr  I'm  glad  or 

sorry  I  did  not* 

"  Of  course  you  do  not.  It  was  only  an 
insult  to  mc,"  she  cried  (juirkly. 

The  sight  of  her  anger  had  a  singular 
effect  upon  me.  Personal  ang^  was  so 
futile  in  face  of  the  perilous  crisis  that  I 
mastered  mine  thrrr  and  then. 

*'  He  will  not  msuit  you  atrain,  Miss 
GraiU.    He  will  come  here  no  more." 

"Did  be  tell  you  his  infamous — inso- 
lence? Ugh  i  I  cannot  think  of  it  with- 
out a  flush  of  shame." 

"  No,  he  told       nothinjr  of  that." 

"  He  dared  to  ask  me  to  marr>'  him,  and 
when  I  tried  to  get  from  the  room  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  prevent  me — as  you  saw. 
But  of  course  that  is  nothing  to  you»  com- 
pared  with  your  business  here.  You 
bring  this  nest  of  spies  and  scoundrels  and 
vagabonds  here,  and  we  have  to  suffer." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  thafs  how  you  look  at 
it  in  your  anger.  I  can  only  say  I  am 
deeply  grieved  you  should  have  been  so 
insulted." 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  liave  agreed  to 
marry  him?  It  might  have  helped  your 
schemes,  I  daresay." 

"  If  it's  any  relief  to  your  feelings  to  be 

so  scathinplv  unjust  to  me,  I  won't  stop 
you  ;  but  oi  coun>e  you  know  that  it  is  very 
unjust." 

"How  do  I  know  it?  The  creature 
comes  here  and  makes  his  miserable  offer ; 

you  fiivl  Iiim  insulting  mc  and  actually  pre- 
venting mc  from  leaving  the  room ;  you 
order  him  out  bcaiuse  of  his  insult,  and 
then— you  remain  closeted  with  him  foe 
over  an  hour  in  close  confidential  talk. 
.'\sk  yourself,  what  am  I  to  think  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  if  a  wrong  construction  can 
be  put  upon  my  action  in  relation  to  your- 
self, you  generally  manage  lu  put  it.  Ho  I 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  this — but  I 
am." 

"  Wi]]  you  tell  me  what  passed  between 

you,  then  ?  *' 

**  I  regret  that  I  cannot  ' 

"  No,  I  thought  not   I  am  nobody  in 
this  house.  Will  you  give  me  your  word  of 
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honour,  then,  that  my  name  wa-s  luii  men- 
tioned between  you  in  any  sudi  connec- 
tion." 

"I  cannot  speak  just  yet  of  what 

passed  ?  " 

**1  am  not  askmg  what  was  said,  but 
what  was  not  sajd." 
"  I  cannot  answer  that  question  either." 

"  Thi  p.  wliat  am  I  to  think,  Mr. 
Ornusin  ?    Ask  yourself." 

"  ^\  cU,  perhaps  the  simplest  thing  will  be 
for  you  to  think  I  am  just  an  unprincipled 
rogue,  contemptible  enough  to  make  your 
marriage  and  future  happiness  the  subject 
of  barter  with  a  villain  like  Stephani,  and 
that  I  have  promised  him  my  help  in 
getting  you  for  his  wife.  That  is  at  any 
rate  what  you  do  seem  to  think  of  me." 

"  You  know  I  don't  think  anything  of  the 
sort.  How  dare  you  even  suggest  such  a 
thing?"  she  cried  ani^rily,  flusliinp  rrimson, 

"  I  know  I'm  beastly  clumsy  sometimes 
in  pulling  things;  but  if  you  knew  all,  1  ni 
sure  you  wouldn't  choose  this  time  of  all 
others  for  quarrelling. ' 

"  Yes,  but  that  s  just  what  I  don't 
know — 'all,'  as  vou  rail  it." 

"And  I  really  <ant  tell  you.  But 
Heaven  knows  there  are  enough  troubles 
we  can't  help  to  make  us  mighty  shy  of 
creating  more." 

I  <npp<i-ie  I  looked  worried  as  I  said 
this,  iur  lar  manner  changed  and  softened. 

"  I  know  you  don't  care  what  I  say  or 

think,  but  **  she  stopped,  and  there  was 

quite  a  sojicitous  look  in  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  Mftt  You  know  that?"  i 
asked. 

"Do  you  cire,  then?"'  She  put  the 
question  quite  getuly,  and  I  was  going  to 
answer  mther  impetuously  when  1  pulled 
myself  up  short  and,  fiddling  some  papers 
about  on  my  table,  replied  indifft  rmtlv  : 

*'  .Most  of  us  care  a  bit  what  others  tlunk 
of  us ;  but  we  can't  exactly  order  these 
things  as  we  would.  Of  course,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  you  thought  that  I 
eould  think  —  I'm  getting  a  bit  mixed. 
Tin  afraid,"  ;uid  1  stopped  witli  rather 
a  lame  laugh. 

"Are  you  troubled,  Mr.  Ormesby?" 
she  said  kindly  after  a  pause. 

aiM 
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*'  Yes,  I'm  very  troubled  indeed, 
'lliings  are  in  a  ghastly  mess,  you  and 
I  haven't  the  wit  to  get  them  out  of  it,  Fm 
afraid." 

"  Can't  I  hHp  yoti  ?  " 
The  help  i  siiould  like  would  be  to  see 
you  all  on  board  Che  next  steamer  with  your 
backs  turned  on  the  East  for  good." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

*•  T  don't  count,  Miss  Grant  i  and  besides 
I  can  look  after  myself." 

Yet  the  attempt  that  was  made  was  on 
/wrlife." 

"  But  your  brother  sun'ercd.  I  mean,  if 
there  was  any  attempt  ?  "  1  said  quickly, 
trying  to  rcaill  the  slip. 

"  You  needn't  try  to  hide  it  any  longer. 
Oh,  I  do  wi^  you'd  teli  me  more." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  it  myself,  indeed." 

"  Do  you  think  I  dtm't  know  you  are 
personally  in  danger  ?  " 

**  1  am  not  1  have  shut  the  door  against 
that  chance." 

"By  making  prisoners  of  that  Greek 
woman's  two  st  rvants?  Did  they  do  this? 
Did  shf  «rt  tlicni  on?" 

"  You  are  cross-examining  inc,  aren't 
you  ?  I  don't  think  she  did — ^in  fact,  I'm 
sure  she  didn't.  She  knew  nothing  about 
it." 

"  You  believ  e  in  her  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that,  at  any  rale.  1  he  truth 
seems  to  be^  the  man  fancied  that  he  had 
some  kind  of  grudge  against  me  and — ^well, 

that's  all." 

"  And  1  am  to  be  satisfied  wiUi  tiiat,  and 
to  know  that  you  are  in  this  danger  and 
just  hold  my  tongue  and  be  comfortable  ?  " 

It  won't  do  any  good  to  be  uncomfort- 
able—about me.  Hut  I'm  going  to  make 
an  effort  to  fiinl  nut  tIitn'_rH.  I  daresay  I 
shall  do  iu  And  meanwhile  there  is  son»e- 
thing  you  can  do.  If  the  doctors  think 
your  brother  can  be  moved,  I  should  like 
him  to  be  taken  to  The  Home.  Everything 
is  in  order  on  the  island  and  in  the  house 
there,  and  hud  be  quieter  and  safer 
perhaps  ;  and  so  would  yOU," 

I  ?  Am  I  in  your  way  here?  1  shall 
not  go." 

"  W  hy  not  ?  There's  nothing  cowardly 
or  weak  in  going  vvith  Cyrus." 


"Not  in  running  away  from  danger?" 
1  wish  you  wouldn't  put  it  sa" 

"  But  I  do  put  it  so,  and  think  it  so. 
But  can't  you  tell  the  doctors  this?  Are 
you  i:oing  away  too?  You  are  positively 
fngluening  me." 

"  I  know  I'm  a  fool  at  putting  things. 
The  fact  is  there's  a  biggish  row  in  the 
making  for  Con.stantinople,  and  I'd  much 
ratlier  von  were  <jut  of  it  I'm-  only 
thinking  of  your  safety."  •  , 

"  Then  111  go-  if  youll  go." 

*'But  that's  impossible — ^for  a  while,  at 
least" 

"And  vou  iliink  I  sltal!  he  a  u.seless  sort 
of  encumbrance.'     I'm  much  obliged  to' 
you,  Mr.  Ormesby." 

I  thought  we'd  agreed  tacitly  just  now 
not  to  wilfully  misunderstand  each  other. 
1  am  reallv  V{Ty  anxious  for  vnur  safety  ; 
very  anxious  indeed,"  I  said  earnc'-tl'.  .  '*  I 
put  things  oddly,  perhaps ;  but  do  at  lea.->t 
believe  I  am  sincere  in  this." 

**I  do,"  she  answered  (juietly.  "  I  wish 
I  was  as  sure  of  everything  else." 

"  Everything  elsr  >  ' 

"That  you  were  equally  anxious  to  lake 

care  of  yourself.     Can't  you  see  "  she 

began  impulsively,  and  then  stopjied. 

"  I  wish  I  could,  a  bit  farther  than  I  can 
at  present," 

"  I  will  go,  Mr.  Ormesby,  if  you  really 
think  it  necessary;  but  I  must  make  a 
condition.  Will  you  promise  to  send  for 
me  if  I  can  be  of  the  least  a.ssistance  ?  " 

\'es,  if  I  think  it's  safe  for  you  to 
come." 

"Then  we'll  shake  hands  on  that,"  and 
she  held  out  hers.    "You  try  roe  very 

much  sometimes,"  she  .said  as  our  hands 
touched  ;  "but  I  know  how  staunch  a 
friend  you  are  to  us  all." 

"That's  all  right.  Miss-  Grant,"  I 
answered  awkwardly.  The  grasp  of  her 
lumd  and  her  evident  good-feeling  confused 
ni'".  I  cared  so  much  for  her  that  I  was 
afraid  lest  .some  sign  of  my  feeling  should 
betray  me  and  embarrass  her.  So  I  turned 
away  and  pretended  to  be  busy  with  some 
papers. 

"  You  are  very  odd,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  and 
she  stood  a  moment  looking  at  me.  1 
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could  feel  her  eyes  were  on  me  although  I 
did  not  meet  them.  Then  she  sighed 
softly,  and  turned  to  the  door.  I  locked 
up  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her,  anti 
found  her  looking  back  at  me. 

**  Oh,  I  thought  yoa  were  gone,"  I  said 
nervously,  with  a  feeble  smile. 

**  You  find  it  ca^NV  to  send  me  away,"  was 
her  reply,  spoken  slowly,  and  as  if  reproach- 
ing me  for  not  having  trusted  her  more 
completely ;  and  I  couldn't  get  thai  look  of 
hers  out  of  my  thoughts  for  some  time. 
She  was  a  bright,  brave  <;irl,  with  far  i;reater 
trouble  ahead  than  she  guessed;  and  1 — 
well,  I  had  too  many  grave  matters  to 
think  about  to  spue  time  to  play  the 
sentimental  ass. 

And  with  that  I  tried  to  ?;ettle  myself  to 
face  the  problems ;  but  it  was  very  hard  at 
first.  It  was  so  good  to  know  she  had 
such  confidence  in  me,  and  that  all  her 
angry  words  came  only  from  her  morti- 
fir.ilioii  that  I  wdiildn't  tt.  ll  ht-r  mor«\  Vet 
how  could  i  ?    W  hat  good  would  it  do."* 

I  am  afraid  there  was  a  lot  of  truth  in 
what  my  candid  friends  said  to  me — ^that  I 
should  nev<  T  do  much  good  for  myself,  and 
hadn't  the.h«ail  to  cope  with  any  big 
difficulties.  I  Iclt  hopelessly  handicapped 
now,  and  the  mere  sense  of  responsibility 
weighed  upon  me  intolerably.  Everything 
had  gone  so  smoothly — so  long  as  Grant 
was  at  the  helm,  dircctinj:  and  controlling 
matters,  that  it  had  appeared  just  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  go  right;  and  I  hadn't 
a  doubt  that,  had  he  been  himself  and  well, 
these  new  complications  would  have  dis 
appeared  like  magic,ju$tas  a  hundred  Others 
had  in  the  past. 

Ihit  the  mi.sfortune  was  that  his  almost 
magic  gift  of  cutting  knots  and  solving 
problems  was  lost  to  us  at  the  moment 
w|i<  :i  it  was  of  critical  importance.  He  had 
no  (i()u[)t  ni.ule  a  mistake  in  allowing  him- 
self to  be  won  over  by  the  Greek's  influence 
into  joining  this  confounded  i)olitical  in- 
trigue; but  then  he  was  just  the  man  of  all 
m*;n  to  have  grappled  with  the  mistake  and 
ha\  e  made  of  it  a  stepping-stone  to  further 
success. 

I  could  not,  however.  I  felt  bafHed, 
beaten,  overwhelmed ;  and  I  sat  in  hopeless 


confusion  of  thought,  trying  to  see  what  to 

do.  It  was  the  more  humiliatint,'  to  me, 
too,  because  if  Stephani's  extraordinary 
story  were  true,  it  was  just  in  my  own  share 
of  the  work — what  I  called  the  intelligence 
department — that  we  had  failed  con- 
spicuously. 

I  had  had  a  perfertlv  free  hand  in  this, 
ami  had  always  been  disposed  tu  pluaie  my- 
self on  the  completeness  of  my  arrange- 
ments. And  yet  they  seemed  to  have 
l)r(jken  down  absolutely  in  a  \ntal  crisis; 
and  a  most  dan^^ermis  movement  directed 
s(x;cially  against  us  had  been  going  on 
without  even  a  breath  of  suspicion  of  the 
truth  reaching  me.  I  might  well  ,be  mad 
over  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done*  was  clear, 
therefore :  I  must  find  the  means  somewhere 
and  somehow  of  getting  at  the  truth.  I 
must  get  it  at  first-hand,  too,  even  if  todothat 
involved  son)e  little  risk ;  and  it  was  then 
that  a  plan  first  rn-rurred  to  me.  It  was  to 
go  m  some  disguise  to  the  house  of 
Maraboukh  Pasha  himself,  and  try  to  ferret 
out  the  facts.  This  was  not  so  difficult  as 
it  would  have  been  to  many,  for  I  had 
fre()uently  had  to  pass  mysi-If  off  as  a  Turk. 
My  years  of  travel  and  residence  in  the 
East  had  tanned  my  complexion  so  that 
very  little  '*  make-up"  was  necessary  for  the 
part,  while  my  colloquial  knowledge  of  the 
language  had  got  me  round  more  than  one 
very  ugly  corner. 

It  was  essential  that  I  should  gain 
admittance  to  the  Pasha's  own  presence,  of 
(  oursej  and  T  turned  over  half-a-dozen 
ideas  as  to  the  character  in  which  I  coidd 
do  this.  I  might  play  on  his  reliijinus 
feeling  as  a  half-mad  ianutic  or  lakcer ;  or 
work  on  his  superstition  as  a  wizard,  pre- 
trnilin:;  I  liad  somc  occult  message  or 
mission  to  him  ;  or  again,  I  might  go  as  a 
provinrial  fnnn  his  old  vilayet,  and  warn 
him  ot  a  pUn  against  his  life.  But  I  liked 
none  of  these. 

Then  all  suddenly,  the  very  thing 
occurred  to  me.  I  would  personate  the 
dog  Koprili  himself,  and  report  to  the 
Pasha  the  progress  of  events  here.  Many 
things  lent  themselves  to  the  plan  and  pro- 
mised to  help  me  greatly.    Koprili,  for 
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instance,  unlike  the  vast  majority  of  Turks, 
always  wore  the  old  oriental  tin  ss,  and  this 
would  form  an  excellent  disguise  lor  me, 
while  it  would  render  it  the  more  unlikely 
thftt  Maraboukh,  who  was  probably  accus- 
tomed to  interview  Koprili  seeretly,  WOUid 
recognise  ine  as  (Irant's  interpreter. 

Although  I  thought  i  could  carry 
through  the  inipersonati<Hi  successfully,  I 
had  of  course  to  face  the  risk  of  discovery  ; 
and  I  thought  long  and  carefully  o\  er  the 
business:  what  steps  I  could  take  in  the 
first  place  to  minimise  the  risk,  and  in  ihc 
seccmd  to  prevent  mischief  resulting  to 
those  at  the  White  House  if  I  failed  and 

got  into  trouble. 

There  was  one  (»b\  ious!v  rntti.ni  ^tran(l  in 
the  thread  of  my  plan— i  did  not  really 
know  who  Koprili  was,  or  what  M'ere  his 
real  relations  with  the  Pasha.  I  had  been 
so  short-sighted  as  never  to  suspei-t  he  was 
other  than  just  the  Greek's  servant,  and  had 
never  bothered  my  head  about  him.  But 
Stephani's  hints  in  regard  to  him  had 
startled  me,  and  I  resolved  to  ascertain  all 
I  could  before  taking  the  plunge.  If  I  went 
in  ignorance,  I  mifjht  mnke  a  fata!  blunder 
at  the  very  threshold,  and  so  ruin  every- 
thing 

Two  means  suggested  themsdves.  One 

wa-S  to  prey  on  the  fellow's  fears  and  force 
the  information  fuit  of  him  by  tortiin-  and 
the  threat  of  instant  death  ;  and  the  other 
to  see  whether  any  of  the  spies  in  my 
employment  could  identify  him.  I  chose 
the  latter  as  the  quicker  and  sirer  course, 
and  because  <me  of  niv  men  was  very 
likely  to  know  all  i  needed  to  learn. 

This  was  a  certain  old  Jew  named 
Ibrahim,  who  had  played  many  parts  in  his 
time,  and  most  of  them  i^y  ones.  He  had 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  a  eertain 
kind  of  horribly  depraved  and  nefarious 
trailic  which  had  brought  him  into  vicious 
contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  in  the  capital ;  and  as  he  was 
utt-  rlv  without  scrujile.  he  had  used  it  to 
ac  quire  a  fund  of  information  for  the  pur- 
poses of  blackmail. 

I  had  once  rendered  him  a  service  by 
rescuing  his  granddaughter,  who  lived  with 
him,  from  a  very  dubious  fate,  and  he  had 


shown  his  gratitude  in  a  hundred  ways 
since.  That  has  always  struck  me  as  one 
of  the  most  singular  cliaracteristics  of  the 
Easterns.  Let  them  be  what  they  will — 
thieves,  rogues,  liars,  CUt-throat%  anything — 
render  them  a  scrvire  and  touch  them  in 
some  way  that  rouses  their  vivid  sense  ol 
gratitude,  and  they  will  serve  you  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  dog. 

Old  Ibrahim  lived  in  that  most  terrible 
slum  in  the  world,  T!alat,  iho  Jew  fjuarter 
of  Tonstantinople  ;  and  nut  wishing  my 
visit  to  be  loo  public,  1  slopped  tiie  carriage 
on  the  confines,  and  walked  through  the 
loathsome  byways  to  his  house  Xo  pen 
can  adequately  dcsrrilie  that  home  of 
pestilence  and  stench  in  which  the  Jews  of 
Constantinople  swarm  together  and  manage 
somehow  to  exist.  Filth  is  everywhere — 
filth  in  the  streets ;  filth  in  the  open  drains 
that  run  down  them  ;  filth  in  the  houses 
and  all  over  the  hot)ses  :  tilth  on  the  people 
— men,  women  and  children  alike  reck  with 
it  J  filth  in  the  very  air  you  breathe, 
noisome,  noxious,  and  utterly  revolting. 
They  eat,  drink,  sleep  in  it,  and  to  the 
marvel  of  all  who  have  seen  it  for  them- 
selves, they  thrive  and  multiply  on  iL 

And  Ibrahim's  house  was  only  a  little 
less  filthy,  though  larger,  than  those  about 
him,  and  his  granddaughter  who  admitted 
me  was  as  dirtv  as  the  surroundinirs. 

"Ah,  the  tffendi,'  he  exclaimed,  when 
he  saw  me,  and  rose,  and  made  me  a 
sweeping  salaam.  He  was  a  grand-lookii^ 
old  fellow,  upright  and  clear-eyed,  and  if 
his  beard  and  hands  and  clothes  had  only 
been  washed,  would  have  presented  a  fine 
type. 

I  returned  his  greeting,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  we  .sat  making  flowery  s|>eeches.  I 
always  pave  liini  substantial  cause  to  be 
glad  of  my  visits,  tor  although  I  believed  he 
would  have  served  me  without  payment,  I 
knew  his  weakness  for, money  and  paid  him 
accordingly. 

"  I  want  your  assistance,  Ibrahim,"  I 
said  at  length. 

"  My  lord  has  but  to  ask  and  all  I  liave  is 
at  his  disposal." 

"I  haven't  come  to  borrow  money,"  I 
returned.  He  was  a  usurer,  I  knew,  and  did 
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a  large  business  in  small  loans  at  big 
interests  among  his  fellow  Jews. 

"  My  lord  has  but  to  speak.  Ibrahim  is 
only  [)oor  but  he  never  foigets." 

"  It's  your  memory  I  wish  to  borrow, 
Ibrahim.  I  wish  you  to  come  with  me  lo 
the  White  House." 

His  face  fell  at  this.  He  was  chary  now 
of  showing  himself  in  veiy  frequented 
places. 

'*  Nfv  lord,  ynur  s<Tvant  is  old  ;  my  steps 
are  leebie  and  my  strength  is  small."  He 
was,  in  fact,  as  hale  as  a  man  five  aijd 
twenty  years  his  junior,  but  I  let  him  run  on 
with  his  string  of  exc  uses,  and  then  ({uietly 
rejxuited  my  words,  .idding  that  in  no  other 
way  could  he  serve  nie,  and  that  I  would 
give  him  half  a  gold  lim  for  every  quarter- 
of-an-hour  he  was  absent  from  his  house, 
and  would  double  the  amount  if  he  could 
give  me  \hv  information  I  needed. 

His  bnglu  old  eye.>»  glistened  at  this,  and 
his  next  siring  of  excuses  was  much  shorter. 
Of  course  I  paid  no  heed  to  them. 

"I  wish  you  to  identify  a  man  named 
Koprili,  who  has  tried  to  pois(jn  me.  I 
have  my  carriage  close  to  Halat  ;  no  one 
shall  sec  you,  not  even  the  man  you  are  to 
identity ;  and  111  make  it  a  full  lira  instead 
of  a  hal£  No  one  else  can  serve  me  and, 
mark  this,  my  life  may  be  in  dang<*r  if  you 
refuse." 

**  My  lord  has  but  to  sjieak,  and  it  is  for 
his  servant  to  obey."  In  other  words,  the 
last  two  considerations  clinched  the  business 
and  decided  him  ;  and  we  were  soon  on  our 
way  together. 

I  took  him  into  my  room,  and  having 
carefully  concealed  him  where  he  oMild  sec 
Koprili  without  being  seen,  I  sent  Stuart 
and  another  man  to  bring  my  prisoner  in. 

I  put  a  few  <|uestions  to  the  .scoiin  lrcl, 
and  ni)  self  look  advantage  of  the  uiterMew 
to  study  his  gestures,  and  particularly  his 
voice  and  intonation,  and  then  sent  him 
away,  telling  Stuart  to  stri]}  him  and  bring 
the  rloihes  to  mr,  and  fmd  something  for 
him  to  wear  meanwhile. 

"Well,  Ibraliim?"  I  asked  the  old  Jew 
eagerly,  and  found  him  labouring  under 
deep  excitement. 

"  What  does  my  lord  say  the  dog  calls 


himself  ?  '  and  the  old  man's  lone  was  full 
of  hate. 

"  Koprili,  the  servant  of  Mademoiselle 

Haidec  Patras,  the  Greek." 

"The dog  lii  s  to  my  lord,"  was  the  reply, 
lUtcr*  d  fiercely,  with  kindling  eye.  *'  He 
1.S  iiamdi,  the  sonof  Sarini,  and  a  creature 
of  the  tyrant,  Maraboukh  Pasha,  that  man 
of  blood ; "  and  he  gave  a  long  and  detailed 
account  of  KopriU's  vigorous  and  vety 

unsavoury  past. 

"  Is  he  siiii  one  of  Maraboukh  Paslia's 
men,  and  likely  to-be  in  communication 
with  him?**  I  asked. 

'*  My  lord  may  count  upon  that  surely — 
why  else  should  he  be  here,  or  anywhere  ?'* 
Vou  are  quite  sure  ?  " 

*'  Does  Ibrajiim  forget  those  who  seek  to 
injure  him  and  his  ?" 

"  I  see,  you  have  a  little  account  to 
settle  with  him." 

"  He  is  a  dog,  fit  onlv  for  a  dog's  death," 
cried  the  old  Jew  vindictively. 

**Have  you  any  friends  in  the  Pasha's 
house,  Ibrahim?" 

"  I  have  many  friends,  my  lord,  as  well 
as  rn«-n>ics." 

"  1  iiui  means  you  have;  well,  I'm  going 
to  trust  you  with  my  life,  possibly.  I  am 
going  to  personate  Hamdi,  or  Koprili  as  I 
call  him,  and  am  going  as  Koprili  to  the 
I'asha's  house  to  fmfl  out  what  I  can  fmd 
out  in  no  othtr  way.  I  hope  lo  do  it 
without  being  recognised;  but  if  I  am 
disGo^-ered,  there  may  be  trouble  of  some 
kitid.  Can  you  get  your  friends  there  to 
help  me  if  the  trouble  does  come?" 

"  My  lord  is  surely  mad  1 "  e.xclaimed  tlie 
old  man. 

*'  I  daresay  it  looks  like  it,  but  I'm  going 
all  the  same,  and  l  in  going  at  once.  .Send 
someone  here  to-niL^1it  to  ask  if  I  have  got 
back,  safe  and  souiul,  and  if  not,  you'll 
know  how  to  act  lo  gel  lue  a  friend  there. 
I  may  need  one  badly." 

"  Of  a  certainty  my  lord  is  mad,"  he  said 
again. 

"Will  you  do  this.'  I  shall  [>av  liberally." 

"  My  lord  has  but  to  command,  and  all 
I  can  I  wUI." 

'  I  here's  still  something  mote,  Ibrahim. 
There's  some  devilment  going  on  in  regard 
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to  His  Maje'sty  the  Sultan.  If  I  get  into  a 
mess  at  the  Pasha's,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
do  anything ;  but  I  want  you  to  watch  with 
the  eyes  of  a  mountain  wolf,  and  whh  all 
the  spies  you  can  safely  employ,  and  bring 
straight  here  to  this  house  all  the  news  you 
can  ferret  out.  Maralxjukh,  the  man  ot 
blood«  as  you  call  him,  is  in  it  all  and 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  you 
must  dog  everything  that  is  done  and 

bring  word  here." 

"  My  lord's  word  is  his  servant  s  law,  but 
the  task  is  heavy  and  his  servant  is  old." 

*'And  the  pay  will  be  heavy,  too, 
Ibrahim.  You  understand,  it  must  be 
<lone.  and  I  hold  yOtt  to  your  oath  to 
serve  me." 

For  some  minutes  he  stood  in  silence, 
his  head  bent,  thinking  deeply. 

"  It  shall  be  d<nie  as  my  lord  wishes,  to 
the  best  of  his  servant's  pfnver." 

*'  (jond  f  1  want  no  more  than  that,"  I 
said ;  and  1  paid  tiim  for  the  present 
business,  gave  him  a  liberal  sum  on  account 
of  the  much  higher  task,  and  sent  him 
away. 

There  was  no  man  in  all  Turke%^  T  vvould 
rather  have  had  i'u:  ihe  work  ;  and  none 
more  to  be  relied  upon  in  a  time  of  need 
.such  as  this. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

MY  SPY  BNTERPRISE 

\\  :'HEN  Ibrahim  had  left  me  I  had  only 
V    to   complete    the  arrangements 

neress;irv  to  provide  for  tlie  cfMitingency  of 
niy  being  discovered  by  Maraboukh  Pasha 
and  detained.  White  Grant  lay  ill,  our 
plans  had  perforce  to  remain  at  a  standstill ; 
.and  thus,  although  my  absence  might 
cause  inconvenience,  as  I  had  in  a  manfier 
taken  over  the  direction  of  the  W  hite  House 
affairs,  yet  it  was  not  likely  to  be  really 
■serious.  Even  if  I  did  not  return  at  all,  the 
worst  result  would  be  to  cause  temporary 
<:onfusi(  )n. 

.Soniet^ne  must,  however,  be  ready  to  give 
the  necessary  orders,  and  as  Grant  was  out 
<of  the  question,  that  someone  would  have 
to  be  Enid. 

This  necessitated  my  giving  her  some 


kinil  of  fiiiu  (hat  I  nii^lit  he  away  for  a 
time,  and  1  therefore  sent  Stuart  to  ask  if  I 
could  have  five  minutes'  conversation,  and 
whether  I  should  go  to  her  or  she  would 
come  to  me. 

Mv  rhirf  wish  was   that,   jicndinL^  the 
troul)les  in  the  city,  which  1  gathered  from 
Stephani  were  now  imminent,  Grant  and 
Enid,  with  the  chief  patt'of  the  household, 
should  be  rciTioved  to  The  Home,  as  they 
would  be  safer  from  any  risk  of  disturbance 
on  the  island  than  even  in  Pera.  My 
intention  was  to  remain  by  myself  at  the 
^Vhite  House  and  watch  events,  keefmig  up 
(oiistant  communication  with  the  island. 
Our   arrangements   in   this   respect  were 
already  coniplele.    A  steam  launch,  with 
steam  up  night  and  day,  was  kept  at  the 
Galata  landing  stage ;  another  at  the  island, 
and  a  third  boat,  a  beautiful  electric  launch 
which  Grant  had  brought  from  America, 
was  also  at  Galata.      I  wrote  notes  for 
Stuart  to  deliver  to  the  men  in  charge  uf  all 
these,  giving  them    instructions  to  be 
specially  vigilant. 

I  had  just  finished  them  when  Enid 
came. 

"  Stuart  .s„ys  you  wish  to  see  me,  Mr. 
Ormesby.    Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 
"  You  needn't  have  bothered  to  come  to 

me;  I  could  have  come  up  to  you.  I'm 
sorry.  X".  there's  nothiivj  the  matter  :  but 
1  haven  t  seen  Dr.  .\rbulUnot  to-day,  and  1 
wanted  to  know  his  report." 

He's  coming  again  this  evening"  she 
said  (juickly,  as  if  guessing  there  was  some- 
thing behind  my  words.  That  womnn's 
instinct  uf  hers  was  ciubarrassingty  quick  at 
times. 

"  Tm  afraid  I  may  have  to  be  out,"  I 

answered  indilTereiuly,  "  But  what  is  his 
report  ?  "  She  kept  her  eyes  on  me  with  a 
sharp,  ()enetrating,  inquiring  expression. 

"He  thinks  Cyrus  is  better.  The 
doctor  asked  for  you.  I  think  it  was  about 
the  Vienna  specialist,  Dr.  Kberhardt.** 

*'  He  is  coming,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  will  be  here  to-morrow  niurn- 

"  Good.  Did  you  mention  about  moving 
Cyrus  to  The  Home?" 

Yes,  and  he  seems  to  approve.    I  told 
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bim  you  were  very  urgent  ftbout  it.  But 
what  t$  going  to  happen?  You  are  very 

peculiar." 

"  Aren't  you  a  little  suspicious  ?  "  I  asked 
with  a  smile. 

"  No.  I  am  simply  reading  what  I  see 
in  your  face  and  manner." 

"  You  mean  I  seem  worried;  I  daresay  I 
look  it  a  bit." 

She  [Kiused,  and  then  replied  slowly : 
**No,  I  don't  mean  that.  You  are  medi- 
tating some  fresh  step.   What  is  it  ?  ** 

"  Nothing  that  need  call  so  earnest  a 
look  til  your  face.  You  might  be  trying  to 
hypnotise  me  "  ;  and  I  tried  to  carry  things 
off  with  a  laugh  again. 

'*  Well,  you  sent  for  me  to  tell  me  some- 
thing in  connection  with  it,"  she  replied, 
wavinc;;  uside  mv  pretence. 

"  Ail  I  \vi.-,h  to  say  is  that,  as  I  have  to 
go  out,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  it, 
in  case  I  should  be  detained,  and  any 
matters  call  for  attention  in  my  absence." 

"  Detained  '.  "  she  repeated,  catching  at 
the  word.    "  W  hy  detained  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be,  but  I 
thought  someone  ought  to  know." 

"  Who  is  likely  to  detain  you?" 

"  No  one,  of  course ;  but  one  can  never 
tell."  Her  steady,  questioning  eyes  made 
me  uncomforialjie. 

"But  if  you  don't  think  you  will  be 
detained,  why  make  such  a  point  of  telling 
me — of  wamint;  inc.  rather  ?  " 

"  You  would  make  an  excellent  cross- 
e.Namincr." 

"But  you  are  not  a  communicative 
witness,  Mr.  Ormesby.  Just  say  plainly 
what  you  mean.  Are  you  going  into  any 
danircr  ^  " 

"  i->anger !  Absurd,'  I  returned  lightly. 
"The  only  thing  is  that,  as  I  may  have  to 
be  absent  some  hours  perhaps,  or  perha|>s 
even  longer,  and  some  of  the  many  little 
arrangomr-nts  herr  will  need  someone's 
attention,  you  would  naturally  see  to  them, 
and  ought  to  know,  therefore,  that  you 
might  be  called  upon.  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  worrying  yourself  if  I'm  not  here. 
That's  all." 

"  All,  is  it  ?  All  that  you  mean  to  tell 
me,  I  suppose.    I  presume  you  don^t  mean 


me  to  believe  tha^  when  things  axe  at  this 
critical  pass  with  us,  you  are  going  oat  for 

a  little  pleasure  jaunt,  and  would  leave  us  to 
shift  for  ourselves.  I  don't  believe  that  of 
you.' 

"It  isn't  altogether  pleasure.  It's 
business,  in  feet,  and  Uiese  business 
interviews  last  no  end  of  a  time  in  this 

dilatory  land  sometimes. 

"  Do  they  run  into  days,  Mr.  Ormesby  ?" 

I  may  have  to  go  on  somewhere  else^  a 
Int  of  a  journey  perhaps." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  see  to  thii^  here 
in  your  absence  ?  " 

"  Ve.s,  that's  about  iu" 

"And  yet  at  the  same  time  I'm  to  be  at 
The  Home?" 

"No,  you  haven't  caught  me,"  I  said, 
annoyed  at  my  sh'[),  but  covering  it  quickly 
with  a  iaugh.  "  U  s  that  I  mean — -just  to 
see  after  the  arrangements  for  the  removal 
there." 

"  Because  you  try  to  explain  away  a  dis- 
crepancy, it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it 
7('os  one.  But  I  will  (io  as  you  wish."  She 
showed  suclj  sudden  contpliance  tliat  I  on 
my  side  was  suspicious. 

"  You  will'go  with  your  brother  to  The 
Home?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  remain  there  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  what  you  asked  me." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  That  I  will  not  let  you  be  the  only  one 
of  us  to  take  risks.  I  will  go  to  the  isl.ind 
with  Cyrus,  and  then  I  shall  return  liere  to 
see  to  things,  as  you  say,  until  you 
return." 

"  Hut  you  can  do  no  good  here,  and 
may  greatly  add  to  iny  embarrassments.  I 
hope  you  will  do  nothing  ot  the  kind." 

"  Suppose  you  should  need  help  urgently 
and  su<klenly,  and  there  was  no  one  here 
to  send  it?  Are  you  to  be  leffc  in  the 
lurch?" 

"  But  there  is  no  possibility  of  it,  and 
you  might  be  in  real  darker  here.  I  ask 
you,  Miss  Grant,  not  to  do  this." 

"  You  may  ask  anything  but  that." 

"  But  I  do,  I  press  it.  I  beg  of  you 
most  earnestly  not  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind." 
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"  Do  you  think  none  of  us  cure  about 
your  safety  ?  I  mean,**  she  added  hurriedly, 
"that  wbUe  Cyras  is  itl,  is  not  your  safety 
a  matter  of  genuine  concern  to  all  of— to 
all  the  interests  here?"  Then  impetuously: 
"  I  could  not  stay  there  and  know  you  were 
in  danger ;  I  could  not." 

**  But  if  I  were  in  any  danger — vhich  I 
shall  not  be — I  could  as  easilv  send  to  the 
island  as  here  tn  the  White  Ilou^e/' 

'*  I  could  not  do  it ;  1  could  not,"  she 
repeated. 

"  May  I  venture  to  put  it  as  a  personal 

favour  ?  Of  course  I  have  no  sort  of  claim 
to  do  that,  I  know ;  but  it  would  be  a 
genuine  kindness.  I  won't  hide  from  you 
what  you  seem  to  liave  guessed,  that  there 
is  just  the  chance  of  some  trouble  coming 
out  of  dus  thing  for  me,  and  it  would  make 
it  so  much  easier  for  me  if  I  knew  you 
were  all  right  at  The  Home.    Believe  me, 

your  safety  is  so  much  to  me  that  "  I 

pulled  op  short,  not  seeing  quite  where  I 
might  be  led. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  glancing  at  me,  and 
then  as  quickly  lowering  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  into  this  thing  with  no 
object  but  to  try  and  clear  matters  up  a 
bit,**  I  said,  after  a  moment's  pause  to  get 
my  wits  in  hand  again ;  "  but  I  sliould 
never  forgive  myself  if  the  result  were  to 
be  any  danger  to — to  aiiyune  at  the  \\'lute 
House." 

**Do  you  think  we  dun't  believe  that? 

But  1  can't  promise  you.  Von  must  lea\e 
me  to  act  as  I  think  Ixst  in  your — in  all 
interests.  I  will  stay  at  The  Home,  if  I 
can.  Don't  ask  me  to  promise  more.  I 
shall  be  so  anxious." 

**You  will  help  me  best  by  remainic^ 
there ;  really  you  will." 

"I  can't  promise  any  more,"  she  said 
deliberately,  after  a  pause. 

Well,  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  there  on 
my  return — unless  I  manage  to  get  back 
th'\^  evenincc  before  you  ga  And  that's 
most  probable." 

•*  And  if  you  don't,  good-bye  ;  and  I  wish 
you  success" ;  and  to  my  surprise,  she  held 
out  her  hand.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  told 
me."  ^hc  addecl.  as  we  shook  hands. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  am,  fur  I  believe 


we're  making  a  mountain  of  a  molehill,"  I 
answered,  smiling.  But  she  had  only  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  in  reply,  and  indeed 
looked  very  serious. 

The  moment  she  had  t^one  I  hurrie  i  my 
pre[Kirati(jns.  \\'ilh  Stuarts  assistance  I 
dressed  myself  in  Koprili's  clothes,  made 
the  few  slight  but  necessary  touches  for  my 
*'  make-up,"  wrapped  a  bandage  across  my 
forehead  as  if  I  had  been  hurt,  thus  con- 
cealing a  part  of  my  face,  slipped  a  loaded 
revolver  and  some  spare  cartridges  into  an 
inner  pocket,  and  was  ready.  Stuart  was 
obviously  very  curious  about  it  all,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  hiding  his  feelin'j^s. 

"Like  old  times,  sir,"  he  said  ai  length. 
He  had  been  with  me  some  years,  and  had 
seen  me  disguised  many  a  time  as  a  Turk. 

"  Yes,  Stuart;  and,  as  in  old  times,  silence 
is  neressar)'." 

"  Ves,  sir.    And  am  I  to  stay  here  ?  " 

**  Of  course.  Let  me  out  the  private  way^ 
and  expect  me  back  in  about  three  hours  or 
so.  If  I  don't  come  back  to-night  or  to- 
morrow, just  keep  the  fact  of  my  absence 
secret,  as  far  as  you  can.  You  may  tell 
Miss  Grant,  if  she  is  here,  but  no  one  else  if 
you  can  help  it  I  expect  Mr.  Grant  will 
be  movetl  to  The  Home  this  evening,  and 
most  of  the  servants  will  go  with  him  ;  but 
you  mu^t  wait  here.  And  mark  this,  if 
Miss  Uiuut  returns  here,  I  trust  largely  to 
you  to  see  that  she  comes  to  no  harm. 
Mind  that— I  look  10  you." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  he  promised. 
"But  it  anvthui;;  happens,  can  I  com- 
municate with  you  ?  " 

"No,  for  I  don't  quite  know  where  I 
shall  be." 

With  that  he  let  me  out  through  a  private 
door  leading  from  my  room  into  the  grounds, 
and  I  heard  him  bar  and  bolt  it  behind  me 
as  I  set  off  at  a  smart  pace  down  the  hill  to 
the  old  bridge,  taking  the  shortest  route  to 
Marabonkh  Pasha's  house.  The  wind  was 
blowin'4  up  fresh  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  I  folded  the  aiftan  closely  about  me 
tmtil  I  got  under  the  shelter  of  Stamboul. 

Wily  and  sharp  as  I  knew  Maraboukh  to 
be,  I  was  not  so  much  afraid  of  his  pene 
trating  hiy  disguise  as  tb.it  sf>me  of  the 
people  of  the  household  might  do  so. 
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There  were  sure  to  be  some  who  knew 
KnpriH  well  :  and  if  by  ill-luck  I  siunibK  d 
against  one  of  these,  my  mission  might 
come  to  an  untimely  end  before  it  had  been 
of  the  slightest  use  tO  US. 

In  this  adventure,  however,  I  had  a  point 
in  my  favour.  Ibrahim  had  told  me  that 
Koprili  was  thoroughly  detested  by  Mara- 
boukh's  men,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as 
a  spy.  He  had  at  one  time  occupied  a  some- 
what important  secretarial  position  in  the 
household,  hut  had  been  degraded  on 
account  of  some  rascality,  and  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  on  suflerance  to  do  any 
black  and  dirty  work  from  which  the  rest 
shrank.  But  the  eyes  of  an  Eastern's  hate 
can  be  very  piercing  ;  and  nn  my  way  to  the 
house  I  thmight  of  a  trick  that  might  meet 
tlie  diOicuiiy. 

This  was  to  sham  illness  as  the  result  of 
ill-treatmentt  to  declare  that  I  had  been 
bastinadoed,  and  to  assume  the  stiff  limping 
walk  of  a  wfitmeled  man.  'I'his  would  also 
serve  to  give  colour  to  my  statement  that  I 
had  urgent  news  for  the  Pasha's  own  ear, 
and  probably  get  me  to  him  without 

delay. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  uncomfortably 
fast  as  the  house  came  in  sight,  .ind  I 
crawled  limping  up  to  the  door,  speculating 
with  much  anxiety  as  to  the  manner  of  my 
reception. 

The  two  servants  wh(j  stood  on  watch 
outside,  as  soldiers  stand  l)ofore  the 
houses  ot  high  officials,  evidently  did  not 
know  me  as  Koprili,  and  my  heart  fell  in 
consequence. 

I  feared  my  "  make  up  "  was  a  failure  : 
but  to  mv  intense  relit  f  ami  gratification 
the  janitor  on  catching  of  me  hailed 

me  by  name,  and  began  to  jeer. 

*'Ah,  illustrious  Hamdi,  worthy  son  of 
Sarim,  thou  spitter  upon  tombs,  what  ill 

news  bringest  thou  here?" 

T  '^hot  a  glance  of  antjrr  at  him,  .ind 
growled  out  a  curse  in  Kopriiis  guttural 
tone.  As  he  caught  fuller  sight  of  that 
part  of  my  fjhce  which  was  exposed,  he 
started  and  looked  sharply  at  me^but  my 
imitation  of  the  voice  seemed  to  reassure 
him. 

"  So  the  Giaour  dogs  have  been  snapping 


at  thee,  thou  thint;  of  lovch'ne^^,"  he  cried 
with  a  coarse  laugh,  as  he  turned  to  two  or 
three  other  loungers  in  liic  lull.  "  Here  is 
Hamdi  the  brave,  the  swift,  the  essence  of 
truth,  the  noble  favourite  of  our  lord  the 
Pasha,  with  his  pate  cracked  and  his  feci 
tired  with  a  well-earned  bastinado,  or  1  am 
a  dog.  Well  done,  Giaours,  say  I,"  and 
the  others  laughed. 

He  could  not  have  done  me  better 
service ;  for  the  men  taking  cue  from  him, 
never  doubted  my  identity,  and  came 
round  to  jeer  and  scofT. 

"  Dogs ;  do^s  all ! "  1  snarled,  in  a  ton~- 
that  Koprili  himself  could  not  have  im- 
proved upon.  "Out  of  my  way;  my  hoar 
is  not  passed.  I  have  news  for  the  Pasha  ; 
ami  it  you  are  not  tjuick  to  let  him  know  1 
am  come  with  news  of  urgency,  jjart  of  my 
tidings  shall  be  an  account  of  how  his  dog>» 
receive  a  faithful  servant,  wounded  and 
bruised  in  his  service.  Vou  know  mc." 
.And  I  groivit  (1  out  another  fearful  impre- 
cation, as  i  staggered  to  a  corner  and 
crouched  low,  cross-legged,  nursing  my  feet 
and  groaning. 

"Know  you,  Hamdi,  ih<>u  {jrince  of 
liars,  whose  name  will  be  blessed  when 
rogues  a rr  made  prophets  of  .\llah  for  llieir 
roguery  ■*  cried  the  porter,  a  sturdy  fellow 
of  more  independence  and  -pluck  than  the 
rest,  who  had  moved  away  from  me  at  my 
threats.  *'  That  we  do,  right  well.  Go  vou, 
Ulmct,  to  the  l*asha  with  the  message,"  he 
added  to  one  of  the  men.  I  hen  to  mc, 
not  unkindly,  he  said :  "  Art  thou  badly 
hurt,  Hamdi?'*  I  turned  and  snarled  at 
him  again,  swearing  viciously. 

'*Thoti  wert  o\'fr  a  beast,  Hamdi, 
whether  i:i  lavmir  or  out  of  it,  and  ever  will 
be  one ;  but  ii  thou  carry  talcs  of  mc,  thou 
wilt  find  Achmct  can  strike  harder  than  ever 
any  dog  of  a  Giaour.  So  beware";  and 
with  that  he  left  nu*  to  myself.  After  some 
minutes  the  man  Ulmet  returned  to  say  the 
Pasha  would  sec  me  at  once ;  and  I  dra^cU 
myself  as  if  in  pain,  and  with  much  labour, 
up  the  broad  stairway  to  Maraboukh's 
presence.  1'  little  scene  in  the  hall  with 
the  servants  had  been  of  excellent  service  to 
me  as  a  rehearsal.  I  seemed  to  have 
Settled  down,  as  it  were,  into  my  assumed 
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character  j  to  feel  the  part  more  completely, 
and  CO  have  thrown  off  the  sensation  of 
strangeness  and  unreality  that  had  for  the 
moment  oppressed  me.  Mv  nervrntsness 
left  me,  and  1  felt  my  character  as  Koprili 
was  already  half  established,  so  that  I 
played  with  greater  confidence  and  sureness 
of  touch. 

I  crept  into  the  room  where  Marabou  kh 
was  awaiting  me,  sitting  at  the  same  table 
where  be  bad  recdved  Giant  and  myself, 


and  as  I  did  not  know  how  the  Pasha 
generally  received  Koprili,  I  enacted  a  little 

scene  of  mv  own  making,  vvlieii  I  was  well 
into  t lie  room,  so  that  niy  back  -hmild  be  to 
the  two  mutes.  I  made  a  deep  ii^iiauin,  and 
then  purposely  fell  with  a  groan  on  the 
floor  as  though  the  pain  and  stiffness  of  my 
hurts  were  unbearable. 

"  My  lord's  punlon,"  I  moaned.  "  His 
luiworthy,  ill-fated  servant  is  sorely  hurt,  and 
in  suffering." 


{To  be  fontitiued.) 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

By  C  H.  St  L.  RUSSELL 

WOU'RE  a  desjHjl  dear,  my  lord, 
X     Nor  can  anyone  afford 
To  neglect  a  single  word  you  may  say; 

AH  the  world  must  quickly  fly 

To  your  very  faintest  ciy, 
Or  you  know  the  reason  why — so  do  they ! 

In  your  little  cover-coat, 

You,  with  that  amazing  goat — 
Rabbit,  elephant,  or  stoiU  ?— fare  abroad ; 

For  to  name  its  sort  or  sex 

\\'ould  an  expert  mudi  perplex — 
And  his  answer  no  less  vex,  my  dear  lord. 

Your  experiments  in  rhyme 

.Arc — well,  sli.ill  we  say.  subliiui-? 
Your  ideas  on  life  and  time  tjuiie  your  own; 

With  your  water-carts  that  "weep,** 

And  your  "  fairy-flowers  "  that  *'  pwp," 
And  your  little  birds  that  "cheep^"  "  laugh,"  and  "moaa" 

You  could  surel)-,  did  you  choosy 
E'en  a  bishop's  brain  confuse, 
For  your  theologic  views  are  most  rare; 
And  the  blue  that's  in  the  aides, 

It  has  irot  into  vour  eves, 
And  a  bit  of  sunlight  lies  in  your  hair. 

So,  where'er  your  lordship  go — 

Did  you  speak  ? — by  high  or  low, 
For  no  reason  that  they  know,  you're  adored; 

Quick  to  laughter,  .niit  k  to  tears, 

And,  withal,  devoui  of  fears — 
Coming,  coming— yes,  one  hears— my  dear  lord ! 
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MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON  rrpromts 
for  his  own  generation  of  English- 
men the  high-water  mark  of  occasional 

poetry.  For  the  generation  immediately 
preceding  Mr.  Watson's,  the  dominant 
voice  in  the  chorus  of  occasional  poets  was 
obviously  that  of  one  who  added  to  the  tact 
of  the  paNsini:  hour  great  imai^in.iti\ r  ami 
creative  gifts,  operating  over  the  past  and  the 
future—  the  voice  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
hurne,  of  whom  it  would  nevt  r  at  any  time 
have  been  {Xissible  to  collect  the  best  work 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Poems  upon 
Sevc-ral  Occasions."  For  the  mass  of  Mr. 
Watson's  must  admirable  work  that  seven- 
teenth century  label  would  be  suitable; 
nor  would  the  volume  to  which  it  would  be 
attached  be  a  very  burdensome  one  to  hold 
in  hand.  Mr.  \Vat$on  does  not  give  his 
publishers  o^ier  much  to  gamble  with ;  and 
(putting  the  coiiinu-nci-ment  at  "Words- 
worth's (Irave")  they  have  had  to  sprrad 
over  some  ten  or  a  du/en  volumes,  what 
would  go  very  comfortably  into  one.  That 
file  wniilil  form  a  i  hoir..'  cnmi^h  rnllrr- 
tion  to  be  trco-sured  by  those  who  appreciate 
the  gra%'e  respect  due  from  a  thoughtful 
man  with  a  true  gift  of  song  to  the  medium 
whi«  h  he  has  chosen  and  the  craft  that  he 
would  adorn.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Mr. 
Watson's  collection  of  thin  volumes,  con- 
taining an  average  of  certainly  less  than  a 
do/en  lines  a  |>aj'e — one,  at  least,  being 
aptly  ticketed  by  the  authCHr  as  a  pamphlet 
that  their  ci  >iiip<  ment  poems  show  a 
careful  and  fruitful  study  of  the  great 
e\|^>nents  of  British  song  who  have  gone 
brSorc  him.  He  emerges  from  hi>  htudit 
with  his  central  self  <iecorated  rather  than 
disguised;  and  of  his  central  self  it  is  to 
be  said  that  it  is  richly  endowed  with  the 
sensi^  (»f  dignity  and  self-resjH-ct.  There 
is  no  English  writer  of  the  present  day  who 
excfls  him  in  what  may  be  callt^  a  genius 
l<  r  (1  unified  phrases  jtatiently  DnKildeil  into 
<li::nilied  nielrical  f'irtn»<,  ainl  <  hiselled 
almost  ijasi  recoginiioii  oi  the  unstinted 
thought  and  lalxiur  involved  in  the  very 
struc  ture  and  oriier  of  the  phra-f  >anil  lint  ^. 
Mr.  W  atson  has  the  rare  gift  of  jniiigination 
in  langu.tge :  and  he  has  it  under  strict 
control.  W  hen  he  touches  off  the  County 
of  I)evon  in  the  words  "moist  Divnaint,  a 
realm  of  coombs  aiul  tors,"  one  hardly 
knows  whether  to  admire  most  thc  truly 
fine    imagination    in    language  or  the 


austere  hist(»ric  dignity  which,  bv  the  ti'^e 
of  the  old  name;,  half  esuaQ^cs  from  the 
poet  the  sensitive  Devonians  of  the 
present  day  who  adoK  the  Very  w(jrd 
Devi^n.  Th*"  same  stem  sense  of  duty  to 
his  art  is  notable  when  m  one  of  his  most 
admirable  sonnets,  "  The  Tired  IJon,'*  he 
invokes  "the  people's  Willi. ini  "  to  roar 
once  more,  but  never  names  the  name  of 
Gladstone.  To-day  ever>'one  knows  who 
is  meant  when  the  poet  asks-~ 

hill  who  h.ith  fi>und 
Another  man  &u  sJiod  with  tire,  so  crowned 
With  thunder,  and  so  armed  with  wrath  divine  ? 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  man 
who  in  iS'S.}  publish.  <!  the  "  l-"]%rams  of 
Art,  Liie,  and  .Nature, '  111  which  the  failurc-s 
and  successes  are  e(|ually  instructive,  is  a 
past-master  iti  tin  craft  of  packing.  The 
little  square  volume  of  "  Epigrams "  is  not 
to  be  easily  seen  by  all ;  but  everyone  can 
turn  to  the  "  Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  King  Edward  the  Seventh,"  and 
view  through  the  speculum  of  less  tham  two 
lines  that  world  of  misery  and  rewit  which 
we  know  as  Ireland  : 

.   >   .   ibe  lovely  and  the  lonely  Bride 
WbMn  we  have  wedded  bat  have  never  won. 

Everyone,  too,  can  ttun  to  that  exquisite 

fant.i-v,  "'I'lu  I'loping  An^<  N.''  .nnd  see 
this  mastery  m  the  art  of  packing  evidenced 
by  the  two  lines  of  dialogue  in  which  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  sum  up  the  tragedy  of 

the  b!a%e — 

What  shall  wc  do,  our  bdcd  soub  to  please.* 
Ah.  what  indeed?  said  MRpbktopheles. 

"The  Eloping  Angels "  Is,  of  course,  from 
the  nature  of  th«-  stibjt  <  t.  lr>s  notable  than 
any  of  Mr.  Watson  s  works,  l)eginning  with 
•*  Wordsworth's  Grave,"  for  some  of  the  sa- 
lient virtues  of  his  rrnft-marrship  ;  and  when 
an  "  appreciator  "  admits  thai  it  gives  him 
more  enduring  pleasure  than  any  of  Mr. 
Watson's  books,  it  may  properly  enough  be 
s;iid  that  In  ought  not  to  have  atteitiprr>l 
this  apj)ret  iaiion.  Yet  there  is  someiliing 
to  be  put  down  on  the  other  side:  "  The 
Eloping  Angels,"  though  but  ''a  r.ipri' e  " 
as  its  author  avers,  is  delightfully  human  \  it 
is  instinct  with  inventiveness  and  skill ;  and 
the  touch  is  of  an  elfm  lightness.  There 
is  only  one  other  poem  from  the  same 
hand  tliat  one  would  willingly  class  it 
with;  and  the  poet  does  not  authorize  us 
to  do  sa   Nevertheless*  there  can  be  no 
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serious  doubt  that  he  wrote  that  other 
poem:  it  was  called  *'Tbc  Battle  of  the 
Bards,"  and  apiicared  in  some  newspaper. 
It  depicted  a  strike,  a  riot  at  Trafalgar 
S(]uare,  books  thrown  about,  policemen 
struck,  and  (pardon  the  quotation  of  two 
lines  from  memory — for  herein  is  sounded 
the  note  of  genius  for  packing  with  mean- 
ing): 

Ercchtheus  slew  one  minion  of  the  law— 
The  I.i}il't  "f  Asia  broke  anoflier's  jiw — 

and  so  on.  It  was  an  exceedingly  enjoyable 
performance — ^by  no  means  equal  to  "  The 
Kloping  Angels,"  but  in  that  lighter  gcnr<. 
These  things,  with  the  I'.pigrams  and  a 
volume  of  reprinted  newspaper  work  called 
"  Excursions  in  Criticism,"  show  that  Mr. 
Wat-son's  gifts  include  the  elements  neres- 
sary  to  furnish  a  brilliant  journalist.  His 
earliest  volume,  "The  Prince's  Progress," 
etc.  (1880),  is  evidcnre  of  sufficient  invent- 
iveness to  create  situation  and  character, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hero  of 
that  (juite  readable  and  agrei  able  liook  is 
too  thin  in  the  quality  of  his  blood  to  leave 
the  reader  truly  in  touch  with  a  new  friend 
as  the  master  craftsmen  in  character  crea- 
tion do.  That  Mr.  Watson  has  deserted 
journalism  and  narrative  poetry,  propcrl)- 
so-called,  and  has  not  embiulced  on  drama, 
must  be  put  down  to  a  wise  perception  of 
what  he  can  do  best.  He  deliberately 
elects  to  be  a  literary  poet,  and  a  poet  of 
occasions.  He  sits  apart,  a  high-minded 
and  warm-blooded  but  thoroughly  self- 
possessed  man,  watching  the  turbid  current 
of  events,  forming  strong  opinions  upon 
them,  and  expressing  those  opinions  in 
fruitless  verse.  Even  when  those  who  do 
not  It .  Ill .  [KH  try  -  ('( )t  not  all  critics  care  for 
this  digniiied  aloofiiLSs  from  the  scribbling 
crew,  this  recondite  dignity  of  phrase  and 
line — twit  him  with  his  obvious  relationship 
to  other  poets,  he  will  not  be  betrayed 
into  any  polemic  less  stately  than  a  brief 
"Apologia,"  so  consummately  woven  in 
blank  verse  that  it  might  almost  have  been 
done  for  him  by  i  ennyson,  were  it  not  so 
unmistakably  Mr.  Watson's  own. 
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WILLIAM  WATSON. 


Bom  August  2nd,  1858. 


F.  ANSTEY 

[THOMAS   ANSTEY  GUTIIRIEJ 

By  E.  V*  LUCAS 


TO  sum  up  justly  in  a  solitary  phrase  a 
writer  of  many  b(X)ks  wcmld  otltn 
xn  unpusiiible  task.    But  now  and  then 
there  comes  one  whose  almost  every  work 

is  governed  by  a  single  idea,  enablinj^  the 
critic  to  state  at  any  rate  hib  principal 
achievement  fairly  in  a  very  few  words. 
Mr.  Anstey  is  such  an  author.  If  but  one 
.sentence  were  to  hr  in'-rrilnd  beneath  his 
name  it  miglu  t  un  .'^uuicihiiiR  like  this : 
"The  best  novelist  of  the  tight  place." 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  Mr.  Anstey  has 
left  his  i»pecial  kingdom,  on  brief  and 
interesting  excursions ;  but  judged  broa  lly 
and  by  his  most  characteristic  work  we  may 
apply  the  phrase  without  hesitation  :  "  The 
best  novelist  of  the  tight  place."  In 
almost  all  his  work  we  observe  the 
fasrinalion  which  tlie  spert.-u  le  of  a  good 
nia.n  struggling  with  adversity— in  other 
words,  a  middle-class  Englishman  in  a  hc^e 
—has  for  his  nniused  eyes. 

One  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Anstey 
invented  the  Story  of  the  tight  place.  He 
had  hi>  forerunners  ;  but  he  has  un- 
doubtedly devoted  more  genius  to  this 
branch  of  literature  than  any  other  man, 
and  he  stands  easily  first.  Mr.  Bullitude 
in  an  Kton  jacket  striving  to  recover  his 
idciilily  as  a  London  merchant  :  Le.uuicr 
Twcddle  between  the  exaction^  of  tinted 
Aphrodite  and  the  charms  of  M)ss  Matilda 
CoUum  ;  Gusiavus  Pulvcrtoft  in  the  power 
of  a  park  hack;  Algernon  Weatherhead 
with  the  blocKl  of  rolonel  Currie's  liingo 
on  his  head  ;  Chuuder  Bindabun  Bhosh 
amid  the  |>erplexities  of  an  alien  civilisa- 
tion; Mr.  Clarion  Blair,  the  poet,  in  the 
scr\'ants'  hall  ;  the  rf»nstil  Diulius  eternally 
shadowed  by  his  tkUc  player  ;  all  are  men 
in  tight  places^  to  the  elaboration  of  whose 
discomfort  so  much  thought  and  care  and 
thoroughness  have  gone  that  as  we  read 
we  suffer  hardly  less  Aan  they. 

In  his  more  normal  fu  ti'  ii  Mr.  Anstey 
is  still  true  to  this  dominating  motive. 
"  The  Giant»s  Robe"  and  "The  Pariah  " 
are  both  records  of  the  con(]uest  of  young 
men  by  circumstances  ;  although,  as  the 
author  himself  does  nothing  to  aggravate 
their  misfortune,  the  central  idea  is  here 
less  not''  In  []:,'  comic  l>ooks  i'aml 

Mr.  Aii^itv  iiius.1  Oc  judged  first  as  a  comic 
writer,  since  he  is  so  slow  to  offer  his  ad- 
mirers .inotht  r  "  f'ariah  ") — in  the  comic 
books  the  author's  interest  in  man  as  the 
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sport  of  ironical  and  mischievous  fate  is 

so  intense  that,  to  increase:  tlu'  fun,  he 
wantonly  adds  to  the  duties  of  recorder 
those  also  of  the  gods,  and  upon  the 
ordinary  cmbarr.xssments  of  our  difficult  life 
imposes  supernatural  complexities,  such  as 
magic  stones  that  grant  wishes  brass 
bottles  that  contain  genii,  horses  diat  talk^ 
and  statues  that  come  to  life. 

Minds  with  fertility  in  devising  awkward 
situations,  sudi  as  Mr.  Anstey  ddights  in, 
cannot  be  very  uncommon,  since  most  of 
the  myriad  farces  that  are  written  contain 
tight  places  more  or  less  in  his  manner; 
but  it  is  very  certain  tliat  thi-  ^ift  to  transfer 
such  dilenunas  to  paper  is  very  rare  indeed, 
or  Mr.  Anstey  would  not  occupy  the  isolated 
position  that  he  does.  For  the  most  part 
the  other  historians  of  the  tight  place  pro- 
duce books  that  read  like  paraphrased 
farces;  whcua^  Mr.  Anstey's  Ixjoks  are 
literature,  su(  h  is  his  narrative  skill,  his 
sense  of  form,  and  his  nicely  of  phrase. 

The  only  important  exercise  in  Mr. 
Anstey's  art  that  I  can  recall  is  Stevenson's 
"Wrong  Box,"  but  ^lendid  as  that  is,  it  has 
none  of  the  illusion  of  reality  which  Mr. 
Anstqr  can  impart.  "The  Wrong  Box  "  is  an 
expression  of  the  high  spirits  of  a  writer  of 
tjtiier  things ;  "Vice  Ver.sa  '  is  the  serious 
work  of  a  humorist  born  towrite"  Vice  Versa." 

One  would  give  but  a  jx>or  opinion  of 
Mr.  Anstey's  versatility  by  insisting  exclu- 
sively on  the  tight  place;  for  he  has  done 
many  other  things  with  the  most  satisfying 
dexterity.  He  stands  alone,  for  example, 
in  his  "  Voces  Pt»puli,"  which  are  full  of  the 
shrewdest  observation  and  the  ha|)piest 
turns  of  speech  :  probably  the  completest 
satirical  cuuiuicniary  since  Thackeray  upon 
the  foibles  of  ordinary  folk,  and  beyond 
doubt  cotitaininL;  thi-  best  examples  of  in- 
genious descriptive  nomenclature  since  that 
giant.  The  best  of  his  ''Voces  Populi"  are 
like  a  masters  etchings,  containinu;  on!y  the 
lines  that  tell,  each  related  to  each.  1  ostes, 
of  course,  differ,  but  my  own  favourites 
among  them  have  always  been  "  Bricks 
without  Straw"  for  sheer  fun,  "A  Row  in 
the  I'it  ■'  for  symmetry,  and  "A  Chrislm;is 
Romp"  for  mischief.  There  was  also  an 
unforgettable  account  of  a  toy  shoji  in  the 
Lowihcr  Arcade,  which  I  do  not  find  in  the 
two  published  series. 

In  aflilition  to  "  \'(jces  Poj)uli"  one  'r.iizht 
to  mention  such  other  e:icellent  Putuh  work 
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as  the  "Pocket  Ibsen,"  which  performed  the 
ditlicult  feat  of  at  once  travestying  Ibsen 
and  compressing  him  almost  with  fairness  ; 
and  the  "Voung  Reciter's  Guide,"  where  Mr. 
Anstey's  gifts  as  a  writer  of  verse  are  best 
displayed.  Aly  favourite  stanza  has  always 
been  that,  in  "The  Conscience  Curst," 
which  contains  the  masterly  adaptation  of  a 
line  by  Coleridge,  written  originally  under 
somewhat  different  circumstances — perhaps 
the  most  diverting  instance  of  impertinent 
<juotation  in  the  language ; 

(A  drifting  scud  h.id  veiled  the  moon,  acd  sicklier 
she  shone 

As  he  began):  "You  never  knew,  methinks.  my 
Uncle  John 


him  making  a  live  thing  of  Mrs.  Shelley's 
"  Frankenstein." 
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A  better,  aye,  a  bulkier  man,  this  earth  has  hardly 


M.*cn. 


He   W.1S   the  first  th.it  ever  burst  a  •  Try-yotir 
wci;4ht '  ni.ichine." 

Latterly  .Mr.  .Anstey  ha.s  made  two  other 
departures  :  he  has  begun  to  write  for  the 
stage,  and  he  has  j)ut  the  Baboo  to  one  at 
least  of  his  predestined  uses.  Mr.  Hurry 
Bungsho  Jabberjee's  literary  style  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  precious  things 
that  the  bst  few  years  have  given  us,  but 
only  when  one  has  full  leisure  can  its  honey 
be  rightly  sipped  and  tasted.  To  the  fact 
that  leisure  is  now  so  rare  may  be  attributed 
the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Jabberjee's  epithets 
which  too  many  jwrsons  possess.  But  those 
that  know  him  ask  for  more,  and  were  glad, 
the  other  day,  on  opening  Punchy  to  find 
No.  5.    New  Scries.    Au};ust,  1903. 
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By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

These  birthday  appreciations  are  initnded  to  ituiude  Uving  writers  only,  Unhapptly,  in  the 
frmidtnce  of  God,  the  lift  of  Wittum  hmext  Iltnley  trot  thud  Just  as  this  page  vm  going  to  the 
Press.  It  must  stand  as  it  was  toritteu.—lius,  EorroK. 


'I^IIK  period  roughly  succeeding  the  best 
^  jM  rind  of  Tennyson,  lirowning.  and 
Swinburne  will  always,  it  must  lie  feared,  be 
regarded  as  a  period  of  small  poets.  Un- 
forluriately,  there  is  an  evil  lendenev  to  talk 
of  small  jK>cts  OS  if  lliey  were  not  poets, 
which  is  as  just  as  to  talk  of  small  stars 
as  if  they  were  not  ♦tars.  In  that 
time  no  very  great  poetical  summary  of 
the  human  destiny  \\as  uttered,  chiefly  be- 
cause no  very  great  ])hilosophiciU  suniniarx 
of  ti)c  human  dci>liny  was  believed.  But 
shm-t  of  this  highest  achievement  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  human  ability  was  poured 
out  in  poetry.  'Hie  bre.'k-dowji  of  (he  posj- 
tive  ideals  of  the  'loi y  .uui  the  K*  luruier 
was  followed,  like  the  breakdown  in  the  17th 
century  of  the  ideals  of  the  Cavalit  i  iiul  the 
I'uritan,  by  the  muitt  iitelancliuly  plague  of 
the  Apocafypse,  a  violent  outbreak  of 
cleverness.  l'»ut  there  were  among  the 
mere  wits  of  tlie  Restoration  men  like 
Butler,  who  looked  before  and  after,  who 
had  the  sadne^s  that  comes  only  from 
humour,  and  the  humour  that  comes  only 
from  sadness,  and  who,  although  they 
remained  the  little  (xiets  of  a  little  age,  had 
in  them  some  echoes  of  a  forg«)tten 
thunder.  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  occupies  this 
Itositioa  anH>ng  the  minor  |ioels  of  to^iay. 
He  is  .1  lei'hnici.m,  and  like  the  tiiinor 
|)oct.s  he  sometimes  exiK-riments  in  trivial 
metres,  and  sometimes  in  trivial  themes. 
lUit  it  is  im|>«)ssible  to  forgi't  in  reading  any 
large  number  t»f  his  w tilings  tiiat  unlike 
the  minor  poets  he  can  rememlx^r  and 
imagine  greatness.  Unfortunately,  the  very 
natutv  of  his  work  tends  to  make  him,  with 
all  his  fume  and  importance,  judged  below 
his  real  merits.  It  is  his  very  lightest 
poems,  written  in  a  careless  melancholy,  th.it 
are  very  often  weighted  with  his  heaviest 
weight  of  ability  ;  in  ctimjiartson  with  them 
his  ambitious  iioems  in  aud.icicMis  metres 
are  citnijuratively  ini  ncctive.  If  we  wi>h 
to  find  his  p.is>ing  uj>inion<.  his  somewhat 
provtH'utive  doctrines,  his  somewhat  crude 
ethic-i.  wi-  WAV  i;i>  to  thoc  longer  work^  :  if 
wt  wi>h  to  iind  hi>  >lriii\g(.,Ni  and  aubtle.-^l 
philtwophy  we  >ball  go  to  a  few  idle  songs. 
\N'!u-n  he  a>'.'^:':s  the  iVcu/y.  t;ir  fr.irn:< 
novelty  of  Wiiitnun,  he  homeuuies  im- 
ptvsscs  the  reader  as  violently  prosaic. 
When  ho  consents  to  s|H;ak  through  the  form 
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of  some  French  lyric  four  hundred  years 
old,  his  voice  startles  us  with  a  sudden  and 
piercing  originality.  When  he  tries  to  be 
(jne  of  the  greatest  poets  he  sometimes 
fails  ;  when  he  is  a  minor  poet  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  poets.  Nobody  who  lov«-s 
Mr.  Henley's  work  can  seriously  com]  11 
his  intorc-ling  "  S'^'^g  o:  *he  Swrnd  ''  or  liis 
late  spirited  poem  on  the  motor  car  with 
the  mordant  emotional  beauty  of  "  What  is 
to  Come."  He  never  put  into  his  lawless 
Vankee  metres  so  much  novelty  or  so  much 
reality  as  he  put  into  this  old  French 
rimdcl : 

Sh.ill  we  not  take  the  ebb  who  had  the  flo*.' 
Life  was  our  Iricml.  now  if  it  l>e  our  foe. 
Dear,  though  it  »}ioil  and  break  us  need  we  c.irr 

Wh.nt  is  10  come  : 

It  is  in  this  element  of  a  virile  re 
trospection  that  Mr.  Henley  is  strongest. 

It  tloes  not  appear  to  me  that  he  is  so 
.strong  as  some  of  his  followers  think  in 
the  elements  of  prospect  and  philosophical 
antidpatioiu  But  I  think  he  is  quite  in 
comparable  in  the  power  of  describing: 
that  almost  iirlescribable  stale  of  the  soul 
in  which  we  feel  that  the  past  has  made 
t:s  worn  and  battered,  anil  yc-t  strangeb 
and  irrevocably  rich.  For  the  sake  o! 
this  sad  and  sumptuous  impression  we 
may  jiardtm  a  great  many  more  sui>erricial 
faults.  Ibe  iiindnesses  of  Mr.  Henley '.s 
work  are  elemcrtal,  the  hriitalities  are  after 
all  theoretical.  He  must  always  remain 
an  atlmirable  lyric  poet,  and  upon 
the  side  of  his  criti»:ism  something  more 
than  admirable.  He  more  than  any 
man  brt>ught  back  into  criticism  that 
sane  and  sound  test  which  is  implied, 
though  not  expressed,  in  the  genial  work 
of  the  time  surrounding  iSoo.  "Tlu 
NtK  tcs  .Ambrosiiuiie, '  or  the  tales  o( 
Peacock,  the  test  which  includes  gusto 
and  ma>ciiiintiy,  which  judges  of  a  IxH'k 
in  M  ine  decree  as  it  would  judge  of  a 
horse  or  a  >hip.  It  is  true  that  a  new 
note  enttted  with  Henley— thai  he  sjv.ke 
of  nu.si  ulinttv  r.ither  with  pathos  than 
gaii.i>.  tuii'cr  with  the  admiration  of  a 
woman  than  that  of  a  man ;  but  his  im- 
pu]>e  is  n  .t  t'^c  U ».  V>ut  rather  the  more. 
ine\hau>tn>i«,  ;  iic  iias  conferred  an  incalcu- 
lable benefit,  for  he  has  made  liteiatttfe  l«ss 
literary'. 
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THE  annual  exodus  from  town  has 
already  begun :  everybody  who  can 
do  so  is  hurrying  away  to  fresh  scenes,  to 
mix  with  new  acquaintances,  and  to  lay  in 
stores  of  energy  for  the  work  of  another 
year.  We  are  all  more  or  less  looking  out 
for  suitable  coaling  stations.  And  even  to 
those  who  cannot  escape  from  town,  there 
is  something  exhilarating  in  the  atmosphere 
of  holiday  time.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  all 
around  us  the  pace  slackening,  the  drop  from 
a  gallop  to  a  trot,  from  a  trot  to  a  saunter. 
It  is  a  relief  to  see  Piccadilly  (juiescent,  and 
the  Park  a  solitude.  And  if  we  cannot 
take  our  holiday  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  have  more  sj>aceand  leisure  in  which  to 
dream,  ^^'e  have  what  an  exacting  civili- 
zation cannot  rob  us  of:  the  recollections 
of  former  holidays.  I  pity  sincerely 
the  people  who  derive  no  pleasure  from 
recollected  enjoyment,  who  cannot  go  over 
and  over  again  in  their  minds  their  pleasant 
experiences,  who,  when  ihey  recall  the  })ast, 
only  feel  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
and  despair  for  the  future,  ^\'hen  I  think 
of  the  holidays  that  1  have  enjoyed,  the 
jxirticular  places  that  I  have  visited  seem 
to  occupy  so  small  a  portion  of  the  recollec- 
tion. I  recall  men  and  women  whom  I 
have  perhaps  only  casually  met  so  much 
more  easily  than  I  do  places  or  books.  I 
ren)en»ber  my  first  visit  tothe  Ixiuvre,  though 
not  a  single  impressif)n  I  then  formed  t)f 
the  pictures  survives  in  my  mind,  but  I 
recall,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  face  of  the 
man  who  s;it  next  me  at  table  d'hote  the 
same  evening.  W  hy  does  almost  every  word 
of  the  quite  trivial  conversation  which  I  had 
with  this  man  linger  obstinately  in  my 
mind  while  the  memory  of  the  pictures  has 
long  since  vanished  ?    Memot)'  is  always 


playing  us  tricks  of  this  sort :  she  goes  her 
own  wild  way,  and  the  less  we  try  to  force 
her  the  better.  I  have  always  found  it 
extremely  ditlicult  to  recollect  the  main 
facts  in  historical  and  literary  history  :  the 
Norman  Conquest,  Magna  Charta,  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  are  the  only  dates  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  quote  with  accuracy,  and  the 
story  of  what  has  happened  in  between  is 
always  as  a  memory  confused  and  in- 
accurate. 1  like  to  be  within  reach  of  an 
Encyclopajdia  when  I  have  to  give  dates  or 
quotations.  But  odds-and-end.s,  tit-bits  of 
personal  history,  and  unim|X)rtant  facts 
abide  with  me.  And  of  the  people  whom 
I  have  met,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  for- 
gotten many  g(x>d,  worthy,  resjx-ciablc,  and 
intellectual  individuals,  while  the  morally 
worthles.s,  the  frivolous,  the  idiotic, 
and  even  the  individual  who  is  a  bore  are 
framed  and  well  hung  in  my  mental  ])icture 
gallery.  My  holiday  recolleclions  are 
mainly  of  persons  I  have  met :  they  alone 
of  my  impressicms  stand  out  and  live  :  the 
places  are  a  confused  and  declining 
memory.  There  is  a  beautiful  jxissage  in 
".\Iarius  the  ICpicurean,"  in  which  .Mr.  I'ater 
describes  Marius  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
letting  his  mind  wander  over  his  past,  "  like 
a  child  thinking  over  the  toys  it  loves,"  on 
all  the  persons  he  had  met  in  life.  "  One 
after  another  he  suffered  these  faces  to  come 
and  go  as  in  some  mechanical  exerci.se, 
as  he  might  have  repeated  all  the  verses  he 
knew  by  heart,  or  like  the  telling  of  beads 
one  by  one  with  many  a  sleipy  nod 
between  whiles."  My  recollections  of 
tra\el  are  something  akin  to  those  which 
Pater  describes.  The  deep  altachmenia 
which  have  stirred  our  whole  being  have  a 
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private  cIiamlKT  to  thonisclvi-s  in  our 
niinUs ;  when  we  think  of  ihci>e  we  are  nut 
"like  a  child  thinking  over  the  toys  it 
loves."  lUit  .such  an  anal<»gy  c.\a«  tly  fits 
our  remembrances  ot  the  casual  acquaint- 
ances we  have  made  in  travel. 

W  hen  Sir  (letwge  Newnes  starltil  Tit 
Hits  he  acted  u|)on  a  discover)'  which  is 
now  one  of  the  commonplact-s  of  the 
traveller's  philosophy.  In  a  railway  train  it 
rc(}uires  a  special  elTort  to  keej)  up  a  sus 
tuined  interest  in  a  book  or  un  argument. 
Impression  succeeds  impression  as  the 
train  rushes  through  the  country  and  new- 
associations  of  ideas  arc  constantly  being 
set  in  motion.  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
printed  paj^e  for  reh'ef,  it  is  only  snippets 
and  cuttings  and  paragraphs  that  we  seem 
able  toas^iim  ale.  This  ex[)crience  extends 
to  our  relations  with  our  Iclluws,  Our 
holiday  friendships  take  the  fcjrni  of 
snippets  and  cuttings  and  paragraphs  from 
the  people  we  meet  r  we  don't  want  any 
more  extensive  knowledge.  We  skip  the 
paragraphs  which  appear  uninteresting,  we 
put  them  aside  without  ofTence  or  bad 
manners  when  other  more  interesting  para- 
•^raphs  of  persons  are  sighted.  I  am  well 
aware  that  buiierlly  friendships  of  this  kind 
may  end  even  in  matrimony,  just  as  the 
reading  of  an  extract  may  h  ad  us  to  the 
study  of  the  original  book ;  but  there  should 
always  be  a  distinct  place  in  our  hoh'days 
for  human  snip|)ets.  There  are  also,  of 
course,  some  persons,  just  as  there  are 
books,  who  cannot  be  paragraphed, 
from  whom  selections  cannot  i)rofitably 
be  taken.  Milton  rarely  discloses  his 
beauty  in  an  extract,  liis  gr;uid  style 
requires  a  wider  canvas.  There  are  in 
like  manner  pcoj  lc  whom  you  nnist  take 
in  the  lump  or  leave :  they  have  no  variety 
columns,  no  pa.^sing  l)ours  or  short  stories, 
anil  \  nu  can  only  enim  their  soia'ety  in  the 
setting  of  their  own  choosing.  They  never 
shine  as  travelling  companions,  they  bore 
themselves  and  they  bore  otiiers;  and  there 
arc  people,  just  as  there  are  books,  who  are 
only  t(jlerable  in  extracts.  Herbert  .Spencer 
once  described  Professor  Tyndall  as  a 
travellitig  coftipanion.  "Gns^i|)  which  may 
be  carried  on  without  much  intellectual  tax 
formed  but  a  small  element  in  our  con- 
versation ;  there  was  ahncxst  unceasing  dis 
cusston  as  we  rambled  along  the  shore  of 
Windermere,  or  walked  up  to  Rydal  Mount 
(leaving  our  names  in  the  visitors'  book), 
or  as  we  were  being  rowed  along  Grasmcrc, 
or  when  climbing  Loughrigg  on  our  way 
back  Tyndall's  intellectual  vivacity  gave 


me  no  rest,  nnd  afl  t  two  r.tlr  :!<.-  (  nl«.-ss 
nights  I  had  to  liy.'  lyndall  must  have 
been  very  bad  indeed  to  have  goaded 
Herbert  SiK-ncer  into  an  expression  uf  a 
desire  for  gossip.  The  admis.sion  is  on  i 
his  part  a  delightful  personal  revelation.  *' 

It  is  a  habit  with  some  superior  people 
to  sneer  at  casual  acquaintances,  to  avoid 
the  oppoiiunitv  tor  making  them,  atid  to 
talk  in  the  best  copy-bo<ik  manner  of 
litsting  friendship  being  the  only  thing 
worth  having  in  this  world.  When  ihey 
visit  a  place  they  want  to  see  it,  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  human  society.  Their 
minds  become  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  im- 
pressions of  places,  but  without  the  human 
snipfx'ts  the  dry  bones  will  scarcely  live. 
There  are  times  when  the  derided  character- 
istic called  fickleness  is  a  virtue.  Kickleness 
means  that  the  possessor  of  that  qualit\' 
is  peculiarly  sensiti\e  to  the  attractitm^ 
tlie  moment.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  in  the  more  permanent  relations  of 
life  such  a  temperament  is  less  successful 
than  its  opposite,  but  it  is  of  the  casual 
relationships  of  travel  that  I  am  writing, 
and  fickteness  is  part  of  the  ideal  holiday 
trmperament.  ICven  as  repanls  ])Iaces, 
the  man  wlio  enjo)s  hiiuscll  the  must  and 
who  is  most  coni|)anionable  is  the  one 
who  thinks  the  place  he  is  in  all-sufficing 
for  the  moment,  and  who  does  not  kill  joy 
by  comparative  criticism.  Such  a  man 
takes  what  comes  along  in  his  path  with 
ease,  tolerance,  and  good  temper.  He 
discovers  intuitively  the  particular  bond 
of  sympathy  between  himself  and  each  new 
acquaintance,  and  he  wf>rks  it  for  all  it  is 
worth.  Men  and  wtniien  who  cannot  do  this 
should  stay  at  home  and  ride  in  Rotten  Row 
or  take  a  house  in  llelgi  a\  ia.  They  will  have 
these  places  all  to  themselves.  The  world 
is  abroad,  and  it  is  the  one  month  in  the 
vcar  w!un  it  is  impossible  to  i  scape  from  it 
in  any  place  but  London.    But  to  be  alone  .  ■ 

even  in  London  in  August  is  a  horrible, 
inhuman  thing,  without  pleasant  memories 
of  human  .snippets.    Here  aho  the  holiday  i 
temperament  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  ' 
make  the  dulness  tolerable.    "  To  sit  still 
and  cnntenjplate — to  remenjber  the  faces  1 
of  women  without  desire,  to  be  pleased  by 
the  great  deeds  of  men  without  envy,  to  be 
everything  and  everywhere   in  sympathy, 
and  yet  content  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  what  you  are — is  not  this  to  know  both 
wisdcjm  and  virtue  and  to  dwell  witil  happi* 
ness  ?  "    So  wrote  Rol  )eit  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  those  who  stay  belund  in  Ltjndon  and 
are  fortunate   enough  to   possess  this 
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tciniKr.inu  nt  nred  not  envy  those  who  arc 
climbing  the  Alps  or  crossing  the  ocean  in 
order  to  escape  from  their  memories  or 
their  fellows.  Stevensott,  in  the  essay  from 
whir!i  I  have  quoted,  rather  advocates 
starling  on  a  journey  by  oneself,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  him;  but  his  reasons 
are  not  mine.  It  is  the  naturally  unsocial  ilr 
man  who  should  never  travel  alone,  but  his 
opposite  may  possibly  feel  a  pemument 
eoinj)anion  rather  a  hindrance  to  sociability 
than  utherwise.  If  yuu  travt;^  in  order  to 
see  the  ^odd,  it  seems  an  anachronism  to 
take  your  society  with  you.  It  is  too,  per- 
haps, not  the  best  manners  to  show  the  new 
people  with  whom  yuu  arc  o^jhociating  thai 
you  have  a  oird  up  your  sleeve  in  the 
event  of  their  failing  to  please.  But  this 
is  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  many  men 
and  women,  and  I  don't  press  the  argu- 
ment. T  dislike  riots  in  the  family  rirclc. 
And  alter  all,  a  man  may  have  Ti/  JSiis  and 
Answers  in  the  railway  ciuriniife  with  him, 
but  he  has  a  "  Shake.speare  "  or  a  "  Words- 
worth "  in  his  trunk,  and  he  goes  to  these 
latter  with  increased  zest  after  a  bout  with 
stories  and  paragraphs.  So  in  like  manner, 
after  cf>nipaninnship  with  human  snippets 
It  is,  periiaps,  well  that  we  have  with  us 
a  human  classic  as  a  travelling  companion. 

1  he  motor-car  race,  the  Irish  Bill, 
and  the  visit  of  the  King  are  directing  our 

thoughts  again  to  Ireland,  and  so  constrain 
ing  is  the  fashion  .set  by  the  Court  that  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  to 
that  countr)'  may  he  expected.  The  neglect 
f»r  Ireland  as  a  holiday  resort  is  one  of  the 
greatest  injustices  which  she  has  suffered 
from  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  Ireland 
has  especial  claims  of  her  own  on  the 
traveller.  She  is  sutKiciently  removed  from 
Anglo-Saxon  influences  to  be  a  complete 
mental  I  Iian^e  for  the  a\er,i_iii-  Tiritisher. 
A  tour  in  that  country  has  lor  this  reason 
all  the  charm  of  foreign  travel  with  none  of 
the  difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue  to  contend 
against.  And  of  all  the  jx'ople  in  the  world 
the  Irishman  makes  the  best  casual  acquaint- 
ance. He  is  easy-mannered,  he  is  witty,  and 
he  has  spirit.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon's  love  of  empire,  which,  to 
him,  savours  of  vulgarity;  his  love  of  his 
own  little  island  is  intense,  .nul  indeed 
najrow,  but  it  has  a  finer  spiritual  tlavour 
than  the  fKitriotism  of  the  Imperialist 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  typical  Britisher, 
dreams  lu's  dreams  of  world-wide  empire  on 
the  illiiimable  veldt,  and  sees  in  the 
interest  taken  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 


little  England  only  a  kind  of  jjarochialism, 
but  the  dreams  of  the  typical  Irishman, 
whether  he  is  in  America,  South  Africa,  or 
the  Antipodes,  are  of  the  weeping  skies  of  his 
own  dear  land  where,  to  him,  a  pittance  is 
more  valuable  than  a  fortune  in  a  foreign 
country.  One  of  the  most  familiar  objects 
in  Ireland  is  the  poor  '*  out  at  elbows " 
irishman  who  has  been  an  emigrant,  who 
has  done  well  while  away,  but  who  has 
been  mastered  by  tliis  dream  and  has 
returned  to  his  country  to  drive  a  car  or  to 
beg  for  pennies  in  the  Gap  of  Ehinloe.  It 
is  not  exactly  love  of  his  kind  or  even  of 
family  that  has  brought  him  back.  Some- 
liaici!  he  leaved  his  family  behind  him  in 
the  new  land.  It  is  simply  earth  hung^, 
the  real  genuine  article  wfiich  we  call  love 
of  country  that  explains  his  reappearance  in 
Ireland.  The  fact  is,  England  has  lost  to  a 
large  extent  her  old  belii-f  in  spiritual  • 
ideals,  while  in  Ireland  they  are  still  the 
mainspring  of  national  life.  This  is  one 
reason  why  Englishmen  should  visit  Ire- 
land ;  they  have  something  to  learn  from 
her.  Another  reason  is  that  she  is  a  most 
beautiful  country.  Her  Atlantic  seaboard 
is  one  long'  panorama  of  mapnifirrnt 
coast  scenery.  I'here  are  places  on  her 
West  coast  which  are  (juite  itlyllic 
in  their  heautv  and  absolutelv  live-gi\"Ing  in 
their  breezes,  but  they  are  unknown  even  to 
those  modest  travellers  who  shun  foragn 
shores,  but  frequent  annually  the  coasts  of 
C'omwall,  North  Wales  and  Scotland.  No 
Englishman  really  knows  the  sea  and  its 
possibilities  who  has  not  seen  the  Atlantic 
rollers  when  they  touch  our  shores.  It  is 
one  of  the  virtues  as  well  as  one  of  the  vices 
of  the  Irishman  that  he  makes  little  effort 
to  attract  visitors  xo  his  country.  I  have 
stayed  at  a  charming  little  watering-place 
on  the  coast  of  Clare,  where  the  doctrine 
that  "  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  " 
is  strained  almost  to  breaking  point.  I 
have  stayed  in  the  best  hotel  and  have 
tried  to  be  philoso[jhic  when  I  have 
been  told  with  Celtic  praco  that  the 
supply  of  {Xjlatocs  has  given  oiu,  liial  jio 
cigars  are  obtainable,  and  while  the  most 
wnnderful  ;md  unanswerable  rea.sons  havi* 
been  given  to  me  for  tlie  absence  of  clean 
towels  in  my  room,  for  the  water-jug  that  is 
without  a  handle,  and  for  the  bed  that 
breaks  down  with  niy  weight  during  the 
night.  I  took  rooms  one  year  with  a  friend 
at  an  hotLi  on  the  Shaimon,  and  on  entering 
his  ti.  droom,  so  opitressed  was  my  frientl 
with  ihe  close  atinosplicre,  that  he  threw  up 
the  window  immediately.    The  window 
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came  down  plump  on  his  hanil.  .iml  hv 
nearly  fainted.  "  Look  here,"  i  exclaimed 
to  the  landlord ;  *'  sec  what  your  window 
has  done."  Tut  he  only  laughed  <(>n 
sumedly.  *'  Pardon  me,  Sorr,  but  1 
could  not  help  rcminibering  lhat  he  is 
the  third  Englishman  who  has  met  wi& 
the  same  accident  this  year.  Thcv  always 
act  like  madnien,  and  make  straight  for 
the  window.  Shure,  and  I  don't  under- 
-stand  why  tluy  dn  it!"  Then  a  teniblr 
remorse  overtook  him,  and  he  became  the 
ideal  host  He  sent  us  up  the  most  tasty 
supper,  and  becati->c  wc  said  wr  ]md  found 
Ireland  a  rather  sad  country,  he  went  out 
himself  into  the  village  and  brought  in  all 
the  available  musicians  and  entertainers. 
Between  the  turns  he  made  eloquent 
speeches  to  us  on  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
In  a  very  real  sense  we  made  a  night  of  it 
in  his  (  ofTt  t -room  :  we  were  glad  to  do  so  ; 
his  sheets  were  not  inviting  enough  to  get 
between ;  and  though  all  the  artistic  talent 
of  the  village  was  in  the  hott  1,  it  had 
occurred  to  nobody  to  send  for  a  man 
to  mend  the  window.  In  the  morning 
we  were  provided  with  a  sumptuous  break- 
fast, and  the  landlord  htnTsclf  took  us 
for  a  drive  of  twelve  miles  m  iiis  own  car. 
But  neither  by  hook  nor  hy  crook  could 
we  induce  this  man  to  give  us  a  bill  or  to 
make  a  charge  for  anything.  He  had  done 
my  friend  an  injury,  that  was  the  burden  of 
his  excuses,  and  he  could  accept  no  pay- 
ment in  consequence.  ^Vnd  every  year 
while  he  remained  in  this  place  he  sent  us 
shamrocks  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  But  I 
have  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  ropes 
of  his  window  were  never  mended,  and 
that  the  casualty  list  of  injured  English- 
men was  largely  increased.  Remorse  is 
habitual  with  the  Irishmen,  but  "works 
meet  for  repentance**  are  fruits  with  him 
of  rare  gmwtli  Still,  it  would  be  grosslv 
unfair  to  Ireland  to  quote  niy  experiences 
as  typical  of  any  but  small  places.  At 
GlengarrifT,  Killarncy,  Lisdoonvama,  Con 
nemara,  in  the  Highlands  of  Donegal,  and 
among  the  W'icklow  mountains  I  have  found 
the  hotel  accommmlation  good  and  some- 
times excellent.  W  ith  all  their  disadvan- 
tages, however,  I  prefer  the  smaller  places. 
I  can  surrender  even  the  chance  of  eating 
potatoes  in  Irel.-uvl  for  the  sake  of  Tdtic 
hospitality  and  unsophisticated  manners. 
Besides,  the  reason  given  to  you  for 
apparent  discomforts  is  always  unanswer- 
able, and  frequently  chjthed  with  abun- 
dance of  wit.  The  last  word  is  always  with 
the  Irishman. 


I  have  said  that  spiritual  ideals  are  the 
mainspring  of  national  life  in  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  attempted  to 
analyse  this  particular  aspect  of  the  (  "eltic 
temperament.       Vou  ceruiinly   feel  this 
difference  in  the  |)oint  of  view  Ijetween  the 
Angk>-Saxon     and     the     Celt  almost 
immediatelv  on  landing  at  Kingsto«-n  or 
Cork.     "  .Scniiiuenial — always  ready  to  re- 
act against  the  despotism  of  fact"  is  a 
(k  s(  liption  of  the  Celtic  character  which 
meets  with  Mr.  Arnold's  approval.    It  is  an 
index  to  the  charm  of  the  nature  of  the 
Celts  ;  it  certainly  explains  their  ineffective- 
ness, their  inability  to  conquer  material 
worlds.    "They  went  forth  to  the  war," 
said    Ossian,    "but    they    always  fell."* 
Much    of   their    literature    has    its  in- 
spiration  in   reaction   against   the  des- 
potism of  fact    No  modem  writer  conveys 
to   me   more    successfully    tluir  pecuh"ar 
literary  and  spiritual  point  of  view  than 
Mr.  W.  6.  Yeats,  whose  book  ''Ideas  of 
Good  and   Evil,"  recentK    published  by 
A.  H.  Bullen,  of  47,  Great  Russell  Street 
should  find  a  place  in  our  portmanteau  if 
we  are  visiting  Ireland.    Mr.  Yeats  is  no 
mean   poet   himself,  and  his   prose  has 
cadences  which  belong  to  poetry.    1  like 
the  {|uiet  and  simple  way  in  whic  h  he  states 
his  belief  in  things  miraculous,  in  the  reality 
of  the  spiritual  world,  without  apparent 
consciousness  that  he  is  relating  any  but  the 
most  ordinary  ex]>erienres.   "  I  myself  could 
fmd  in  one  district  in  Galway  but  one  man 
who  had  not  seen  what  I  can  but  call 
spirits,  and  he  was  in  his  dotage.    '  There 
is  no  man  mowing  a  meadow  but  si  es 
them  at  one  time  or  another,'  said  a  man 
in  a  diflercnt  district    ...     I  have 
rf)me     to     believe     so    many  strange 
things  because  of  expenence,  that  I  see 
little  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  many 
tilings  bcynn'd  niv  experience."    In  the  sa me 
quiet  and  simpK-  style  Dr.  Newman  startles 
us  in  his  "Apologia"  by  the  confession:  "I 
think  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  evi- 
dence which  is  brought  for  the  liquefaction 
of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples,  or 
for  the  motion  of  the  eyes  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  Roman  States 
.    .    .     I   fu-mly    believe    that  before 
now  Saints  have  raised  the  dead  to  life, 

crf)s-ed  the  seas  without  vessels,  multiplied 
grain  and  bread,  cured  incurable  diseases, 
and  stopped  the  operations  of  the  laws 
of  the  universe  in  a  multitude  of  ways." 
And  like  Newman,  Mr.  Veats  meets  the 
despotism  of  fact  by  a  statement  which 
almost  convinces  by  the  subtlety  with 
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\%  Iiirh  personal  conviction  lives  and  mnvcs 
anU  has  its  being  in  his  style.  Mr.  Veats 
writes  of  Magic,  of  the  Music  of  Speech,  of 
William  Blake,  of  Symbolism  in  Poetrj',  of 
the  Mf>o(ls.  of  th(  (kdwiiy  Plains,  of  Ireland 
and  the  Arts,  and  always  with  the  same 
message.  Things  are  not  what  they  seem  ; 
the  spiritual  underlies  all  piienomena.  '*Can 
there  be  anything  so  important  as  to  cry 
out  that  what  we  call  romance,  poetry, 
intellectual  lx*auty  is  the  only  f^ii^nal  that 
the  supreme  Enchanter,  or  :>omcone  in 
Hts  councils,  is  speaking  of  what  has  been, 
and  shall  be  again,  in  the  consummation 
of  time  ?  And  when  appealed  to  in  "  the 
straightforward  logic  of  newspaper  articles," 
to  follow  (1 1  finite  rules  of  art  and  life  he 
listens,  "but  T  nlways  knew  that  the  line  of 
Nature  is  cruukcd,  that  though  we  dig  the 
canal  beds  as  stnugbt  as  we  can,  the  rivers 
run  hither  and  Uii&er  in  their  wilderness." 


The  book,  however,  that  one  values  most 
during  the  holidays  is  the  one  that  is 
frankly  good  fun.  On  the  sea-beach  or  in 
a  railway  carriage  we  can  forgive  exaggera- 
tion and  the  fan  i(  al  elriTicnt  if  the  author 
has  a  light  touch  and  an  eye  for  the 
ridiculous  side  of  things.  Mr.  Jfohn  Lone, 
the  publislicr,  has  sent  me  two  volumes 
which  appeared  at  the  first  glance  to 
answer  to  this  description  But  there  are 
limits  even  to  the  holiday-maker's  patiem f. 
For  instance,  I  read  "  Nine  Points  of  the 
Law,"  by  Wilfred  Scarboroiigli  Jackson, 
under  the  best  possible  conditir)ns,  on  a 
tj:arden  srnt  in  the  open-air,  and  with  my 
suul  iuil  of  the  charity  that  is  induced  by 
good  tobacco.  The  author  has  certainly  a 
light  touch  and  some  knowledge  of  char- 
acter. Moreover,  he  has  really  seized  on 
a  magnificent  idea.  Here  is  a  weak  and 
foolish  man  who  has  come  into  pos'-i  ssion 
of  stolen  goodis,  but  has  not  enough  moral 
perception  to  realise  what  his  duty  is, 
and  his  eflforts  to  retain  poM  ssion  and 
elude  discover}'  make  up  tlic  pU>t  of  the 
book.  He  is  so  foolish,  so  obviously 
innocent  and  slow*witted  that  nobody 
suspects  him,  not  even  the  detectives  of 
Scotland  Yard,  and  he  i>tuys  with  the  goods 
in  the  house  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
belong  without  discovery.  He  all  Init 
owns  up  tu  everybody  that  he  is  the  cul- 


]irit ;  he  plays  the  i^amc  so  sliockingly,  but 
nobody  is  looking  for  crime  in  his  (|uarier, 
SO  nobody  sees  it.  All  this  is  good  fun, 
but  alas  !  it  is  hopelessly  overdone,  and 
wildly  farcical.  One  longs  so  for  one 
little  breath  of  comedy,  but  it  never  comes. 
It  is  simply  the  fun  of  the  music-halls. 

The  other  book  is  "  Eli/aheth's  Garden," 
and  tliis  is  certainly  a  belter  kind  of  iun. 
The  anonymous  author  has,  I  am  sure, 
prejudirrd  reviewers  against  his  work  \<\  his 
title.  There  is  of  course  no  copynght  in 
the  name  of  ''Elizabeth,"  only  at  the 
present  moment  it  just  happens  that  one  or 
two  successful  volumes  are  in  our  minds 
which  have  "  EU«il>eth  "  on  their  title  page. 
And  there  is  perhaps  a  suspicion  of 
"biisincs';"  in  the  selection  of  this  name. 
Then  again  the  book  invites,  even 
challenges,  comparisons  with  ''Helen's 
Babies,"  which  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  had  an  extraordinary  sale.  We  all 
remember  Toddy's  love  of  the  Bible,  and 
his  favourite  chapter,  "  the  coat  of  many 
colours  "  and  "  all  blugg)  ."  And  here  in 
"Elizabeth's  Children"  is  the  same  little 
boy,  with  a  j  mission  for  the  story  of 
Absalom,  and  wliose  prayers  are — well,  just  a 
child's  extenjporc  prayers.  iSul  while  the 
echo  of  "  Helen's  Babies  "  seemed  to  haunt 
me  as  I  read  the  book,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  story  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  the  dialogue  especially  is  excellently 
managed.  One  of  the  boys,  Renauel  by 
name,  is  indeed  something  more  than  an 
echo :  he  is  a  little  gentleman,  and  there  is 
less  exaggeration  about  his  sayings  and 
doings  tiian  ihere  is  concerning  those  of 
his  younger  brulhers.  His  letter  to  his 
French  papa,  in  which  he  relates  his 
observations  of  English  life,  is  cKtii^litful. 
'*  The  englishmans  do  not  kis  each  other 
only  the  ladys  they  shak  the  hand  or 
punch  the  bak  pies  will  you  do  so  to 
me  . .  .  pies  give  my  love  to  maman  i  am 
too  old  to  send  kiaes  but  Andre  sends 
XXX  al  o  Armand.*'  Of  course,  there  i> 
an  el  iiu  III  of  exaggeration  in  all  books 
whicli  have  precocious  children  as  their 
heroes  and  heroines,  but  if  the  author 
succeeds  in  making  them  lovable  h  -  ean- 
not  have  wandered  very  far  from  the  truth. 
I  think  all  lovers  of  children  will  have  a 
place  in  their  hearts  for  Elizabeth's  off- 
spring. 


THE  MACHINERY  OE  A  GREAT  MOTOR- 
CAR RACE 


By  LADBROKE  BLACK 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  the  month  of  July, 
1903,  will  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
future  history  of  Ireland.  l"'or  that  period 
was  marked  not  only  hy  the  I-and  Bill  and 
the  King's  visit,  but  also  hy  the  unitjuely 
successful  holding  of  the  automobile  Derby 
— the  Gordon- iJennett  race.  Motor-car 
racing  has  been  properly  called  a  dangerous 
sport.  In  nearly  ever)'  race  that  has  been 
held  on  the  Continent  some  tragedy  has 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  cars.  I5ut  the 
great  inaugural  event  of  the  Irish  fortnight 
was  carried  through  without  the  slightest 
accident  to  the^  general  public,  and  with  but 
a  few  nominal  injuries  to  the  competitors 
themselves. 

The  reason  why  the  Gordon-Bennett 
was  held  in  Ireland  was  that  it  could  not 
be  run  in  England.  According  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Gordon-Bennett  when  he 
presented  the  cup,  the  race  niust  take 
place  in  the  country  of  which  the  cup- 
holder  is  a  citizen.  Logically  speaking. 
Kdge  being  an  ICnglishman,  the  struggle  of 
the  cars  should  have  taken  place  in  Lng- 
land.  But  the  dense  population  of  this 
country  and  the  unsuitability  of  the  roads 
rendered  this  impossible.  The  rule,  there- 
fore, was  held  to  apply  to  every  part  of  the 
British   Isles,   and  for  the  nonce  Edge 


became  an  Irishman,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  race  should  be  held  in  Ireland. 
This  decision  having  been  arrived  at,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  a  suitable  course  — 
a   matter   of  no    little   difficulty.  For 
weeks     representatives     of    the  Auto- 
mobile Clubs  of  England  and  Ireland 
toured     throughout     the     length  and 
breadth  of  the  "distressful  isle"  trying  to 
discover  a  network  of  roads  more  or  less 
adaptable  to  the  purpose  they  had  in  view. 
.\fter  much  careful  searching  they  finally 
decided  on  that  course  on  which  the  race 
was  eventually  run.    In  order  to  obtain  the 
requisite  distance,  the  course  thus  selected 
took  the  shaj)e  of  the  figure  eight,  and  by 
using  the  two  loops  of  this  figure  as  laps, 
the  racing  cars  were  finally  able  to  cover 
370J  miles.     The  course   having  been 
decided  on  and  agreed  to  by  the  interested 
parties,  it   became  necessary   to  obtain 
parliamentary  sanction  for  the  holding  of 
the   race.      Contests   of  speed  between 
automobiles  are  never  likely  to  become 
common,  for  the  mere  fact  that  so  many 
preparations  and  precautions  are  necessary. 
Nearly  all  other  trials  of  skill  and  endurance 
may  be  engaged  in  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  public.    But  it  was  the  safety 
of  the  public  with  which  the  gentlemen 
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responsible  for  the  Gordon- 
lienneti    chicflv  concerned 
themselves.     'I'o  guard  the 
natives  of  Queen's  County, 
Ivildare  ami  Carlow  aj^ainst 
themselves,  to  prevent  lliem 
from  walking  leisurely  across 
the  roads  in  front  of  an  auto- 
mobile travelling  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  was  obviously  a  matter 
which  had  to  be  attended  to 
in  their  interests  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  competitors. 
W'ilh  merely  ordinary  |>owers 
derived  from  local  authorities, 
it   would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  take  the  necessary 
precautions.        Mr.  Scott- 
-Montague    therefore  sought 
from  the  House  of  Commons 
jK'rmission  not  only  to  hold 
the  race,  but  also  to  do  what- 
j     ever  the  .\uiomobile  Club  of 
§     Great    iJritain    and  Ireland 
^      might  think  necessary  for  the 
g     public  safety.     There   is  a 
3      story  current   to   the   efief  t 
<     that  Mr.  Scott-Montague  in 
O     order  to  ensure  the  passing  of 
1^     this  bill  personally  canvassed 
o     two   rival    political  sections, 
from  whom  he  expected  o|> 
^     j>osition.      To   a   group  of 
g      Unionists     who    view  the 
^     Nationalists  with  distrust  and 
s     dislike,  he  said  :  "  Vou  must 
help  me  to  pass  this  bill — it 
will  kill  a  l<Jt  of  the  Irish  who 
will  be  there."   To  a  group  of 
Nationalists  who  suspect  on 
principle  every  action  taken 
by  the  Conservative  se<  tion 
of  the  landlords  of  l-'ngiand, 
he  said:  "Vou  must  helj)  me 
to  |)ass  this  bill — it  will  kill  a 
lot  of  the  swagger  I'.nglish." 
Of  course  thai  irrepressible 
gentleman,  Mr.  ben  Trovalo, 
is  responsible  for  this  story, 
but  it  well  illustrates  some  of 
the  political  difticulties  with 
which  the  promoters  of  the 
great  race  had  to  cf>ntend. 
Ultimately  everybody  agreed 
in  sanctioning  the  bill,  and  it 
passed  both  houses  without 
a  dissentient  voice.    By  this 
Act   the    Automobile  Club 
received   powers  amounting 
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almost  to  a  military  occupation  of  the 
district. 

These  preliminary  difficuliies  having  been 
negotiated,  the  Automobile  Club  entered 
upon  its  legalised  duties  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  The  course  was  again  ex- 
amined thoroughly,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  collected  among  the  members 
for  the  purpose  of  levelling  and  repairing 
the  roads.  Dangerous  hollows  were  filled 
up,  bridges  were  re-constructed  and  sharp 
corners  transformed  into  gentle  bends. 
Every  inch  of  the  one  hundred  and  four 
miles  was  critically  examined,  and  each 
detail  of  the  road  that  presented  difficulties 
noted  and  inquired  into.  At  the  same 
time  alf  o  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  were 


Irish  Constabulary.  When  it  is  further 
remembered  that  the  men  who  ultimately 
lined  the  route  were  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
task  which  they  performed  with  such  perfect 
efficiency  was  one  of  no  mean  magnitude. 

The  next  business  of  the  Automobile 
authorities  was  to  train  the  various  race 
officials  in  their  somewhat  complicated 
duties.  At  various  points,  where  the 
course  passed  through  towns,  "  controls  " 
were  planned  out,  through  which  com- 
petitors were  allowed  to  pass  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  The  officials  at  each  of 
the.se  controls  consisted  of  a  head-marshal, 
a  timekeeper,  a  registrar,  and  a  starter. 
In  addition    there   were  also  assistants 


EDGE  DR.\\VING  VP  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  "CONTROL." 


busy.  On  them  rested  the  actual  burden 
of  securing  the  public  safety.  Some  idea 
of  the  labour  which  they  incurred  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  every  house  along  the  line  of  route — out- 
side the  controls — were  notified  that  on 
July  2nd  they  would  not  be  allowed  on 
the  track  after  a  certain  hour.  In  addition, 
a  most  complete  and  exhaustive  study  wils 
made  as  to  the  best  disposition  of  the  men 
on  the  day  of  the  race,  and  at  the  ends  of  a 
large  nuinlK-r  of  side  roads  leading  on  to 
the  course  barriers  were  erecteil,  and  every 
precaution  taken  that  the  human  eye  could 
conceive.  Officers  and  men  alike  were  on 
their  mettle,  and  were  deterntined  to 
show  that  they  were  not  unworthy  of 
the   splendid    reputation    of   the  Royal 


to  these  officials,  and  twelve  pilot  cyclists. 
Hours  were  spent  in  rehearsing  the  gentle- 
men who  volunteered  for  these  positions, 
as  to  how  they  were  to  act  under  the  mo.st 
varied  circumstances.  They  were  tested  by 
the  most  searching  examination,  and  when 
they  failed  to  answer  correctly  the  various 
questions  that  were  put  to  them,  they  were 
ordered  to  re-study  the  rules  and  directions 
until  they  made  themselves  competent. 
Not  only  was  a  sjiecies  of  school  set  up  at 
the  Automobile  (.'kib  in  I^ndon,  but  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  race,  what  may  l>e 
called  a  "  full-dress  rehearsal"  was  held  at 
Kildare.  All  the  officials  belonging  to  the 
various  controls  as.sembled  there,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  touring  cars  that  tcx^k 
the  place  of  the  racing  cars,  each  section 
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THE  TIMEKEEPERS  AND  REGISTRARS. 


went  througli  its  duties  until  it  proved 
itself  perfect  in  every  detail.  Meantime, 
neither  the  competitors  themselves  nor  the 
manufacturers  of  the  cars  that  were  to  com- 
pete had  been  idle.  They,  too,  ejJamined 
the  course  thoroughly,  and  learnt  every  twist 
and  turn  by  heart.  Outside  the  entrance 
of  each  control,  representatives  of  the 
English,  American,  French,  and  German 
makers  set  up  a  species  of  wayside  depot, 
stocked  with  tyres,  petrol,  tins  of  lubricating 
oil,  and  everything  else  that  might  be  re- 
quired in  case  of  a  breakdown.  Each 
individual  competitor  took  additional  pre- 
cautions on  his  own  account.    Edge,  for 


example,  on  trying  his  car  round  the  course, 
found  that  he  had  trouble  with  his  tyres  at 
certain  points,  and  in  consefjuence  at  these 
particular  spots  men  were  stationed  with  a 
quantity  of  new  tyres  in  preparation  for  a 
possible  accident.  The  American  com- 
petitors organised  a  most  complete  system 
of  repairing  stations.  The  cars  being 
driven  on  the  free-axle  principle- -without 
chain.s — they  could  slip  their  wheels  on  and 
off  without  any  diflTiculty.  They  had  men 
in  readiness,  therefore,  with  extra  wheels 
with  tyres  on  already  blown  up,  which 
could  be  substituted  in  a  minute  in  case  of 
a    puncture.     Unforiunaiely    both  the 
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ONE  OF  THE  UNLUCKY  AMERICAN  CARS. 


SVinton  and  Peerless  cars  were  luckless  from 
the  start,  and  the  elaborate  preparations  that 
the  Americans  had  made  proved  futile. 

The  system  on  which  the  "  controls  " 
were  run  may  be  best  understood  by  the 
description  of  the  working  of  a  control  on 
the  day  of  the  great  race.  A  third  of  a 
mile  from  the  entrance  to  the  control  a 
red  and  green  flag,  siriped  diagonally,  is 
hung  across  the  road.  This  is  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  drivers  that  they 
will  have  to  stop  a  short  distance  away. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  control  itself  a  red 
flag  is  stretched  from  two  posts  across  the 
road.  Exactly  beneath  this  flag  a  while 
line  is  drawn.  Twenty  yartls  from  this 
line,  outwards  from  the  control,  there  is 
another  white  line.  At  the  control  of 
which  1  am  writing  in  particular  .\thy 
West — the  approach  of  a  car  w.is  signalled 
by  a  constal)Ie  at  the  bend  of  the  road. 
Immediately  after  his  signal  is  seen  the 
officials  get  ready.  .Suddenly  a  car  dashes 
up ;  the  English  language  does  not  yet 
cf)ntain  a  word  that  in  any  way  ade<|uately 
represents  the  terrific  motion  of  a  racing 
automobile.  While  it  is  still  outside  the 
first  white  line,  the  driver  {>r  his  chauffeur 
may  receive  whatever  he  needs  Irom  the 
particular  open-air  depot  that  has  the 
interest  of  his  i>articular  car  at  heart. 
Sometimes  as  he  flies  by  he  seizes  a  can 
of  petrol,  in  which  the  chauffeur  makes  a 
vent  with  a  steel  spike,  so  that  it  may  ptnir 
the  (|uicker  into  the  lank.  .Sometimes  it  is 
a  tin  of  lubricating  oil.    Other  times  he 


shouts  out  wildly  as  he  approaclics,  lessening 
his  speed,  that  he  wants  water,  and  men  with 
i'^ns  throw  the  desired  fluid  over  his  tyres 
as  he  passes.    All  these  things  he  m.iy 
receive  outside  the  first  white  line.    If  he 
receives  anything  within — and  sometimes 
the  oflficials  had  the  greatest  difiiculty  in 
saving  him  from  his  too  officious  friends  — 
he  is  immediately  dis(jualified.    The  object 
of  the  driver  is  to  cross  the  first  white  line 
and  then  to  draw  u|)  dead  without  crossing 
tl.e  second  line,  but  coming  as  close  to  it 
as  possible.     Immediately  he  has  stopped 
the  timekeeper's  duties  commence.  Scaled 
at  a  table  he  has  before  him  twelve  stop- 
watches enclosed  in  wooden  cases.  ICach 
of  these  ca.ses   is  numl)ered,  one  watch 
being  used  for  each  competitor.  Imme- 
diately the  car  is  at  rest,  the  watch  belong- 
ing to  the  particular  competitor  is  .set  going. 
The  time  is  taken  from  the  second  of  hi.s 
coming  to  a  standstill  behind  the  inner 
line.    If  he  cro.sses  this  line  accidentally  he 
has  to  back  his  car  until  he  is  in  [Kisitiun 
and  no  lime  is  taken  until  he  is  in  position, 
and   he   thereby   loses    several  valuable 
seconds.     Now  the  Athy  West  control  was 
two  miles  long,  and  as  the  car  was  supposeJ 
to  pass  through  the  control  at  the  rale  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,   twelve   minutes  was 
allowed  for  the  passing  of  the  car  from  one 
end  to  the  other.      These  twelve  minutes 
were  considered  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ]K'ri<Ml. 
If  he  exceeded  the  twelve  minutes,  any 
minutes  over  this  time  were  added  to  the 
time  in  which  he  tot)k  to  do  the  whole  race. 
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DE  KNYFF  AWAITING  HIS  PILOT-CYCLIST. 


The  registrar  having  noted  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  the  control  in  a  form  provided  for 
the  purpose,  the  watch  is  handed  to  the 
head-marshal,  who  in  his  turn  shows  it  to 
the  driver  of  the  car  in  oriler  that  he  may 
verify  his  allowance  for  passing  through  the 
neutral  /one.  Having  done  this  he  then 
hands  the  watch  in  its  case  to  the  pilot- 
cyclist,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  that  car 
through  the  control.  The  cyclist,  after 
slipping  the  watch  into  a  leather  case  which 
he  wears  suspended  from  his  shoulder, 
mounts  his  cycle  and  precedes  the  com- 
petitor to  the  exit  of  the  control.  A  some- 
what curious  rule  appertains  to  this  pil<jiing 
which  is  worth  repeating,  if  only  on  account 
of  its  touch  of  <liaholical  humour.  This 
rule  .sets  forth  that  any  driver  over-running 
a  pilot-cyclist  while  passing  through  a  con- 
trol will  he  immediately  di-squalified.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  deceased  cyclist  in 
knowing  that  the  man  who  killed  him  was 
dis(}ualified  may  be  imagined. 

Arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  control, 
the  cyclist  hands  the  watch  to  the  official 
starter.  This  gentleman  o|>ens  the  ca.se 
and  is  able  to  see  how  many  minutes  antl 
seconds  the  comjielitor  has  taken,  l-or  the 
sake  of  lucidity  let  us  |)resume  that  he 
took  seven  minutes.  As  in  the  Athy  West 
control,  he  was  allowed  twelve  minutes  in 
which  to  pass,  he  ha.s  to  wait  another  five 
minutes  before  he  is  permitted  to  proceed. 
During  this  time  he  is  allowed  to  what 
he  likes  to  his  car,  though  he  mi.y  not 
receive  anything  from  anybody  while  he  is 


in  the  control.  lie  may  only  use  such 
things  as  he  has  actually  on  board  at  the 
time.  Seeing  that  the  quicker  a  driver  got 
through  a  control  the  longer  he  was  allowed 
to  attend  to  his  car,  it  was  therefore  the 
object  of  each  com|>etitor  to  get  to  the  exit 
;u>  quickly  as  might  be,  wasting  ;ui  little 
time  at  the  entrance  as  possible.  Janat/y 
in  particular  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. He  would  approiich  the  contr<jl 
almost  at  full  speed,  and  putting  his  break 
on  full,  would  lock  his  l)ack  wheels  and 
skid  .sometimes  as  much  as  thirty-two  yards 
up  to  the  second  white  line.  As  the  five 
minutes  draws  to  an  end  the  driver  gets 
ready,  the  starter  standing  by  his  side  with 
the  stop  watch  in  his  hantl.  When  fifty-five 
seconds  of  the  last  minute  have  run  out, 
the  starter  iK'gins  to  count.  "  Kive — four  - 
three — two — one — Go  I  "  The  watch  is 
immediately  stop|)ed  on  the  de|)arture  of 
the  car,  the  time  noted  on  a  form  which 
is  placed  in.side  the  case,  the  case 
locked,  and  then  finally  handed  to  the 
pilot  •  cyclist.  Duplicates  of  all  tluse 
times  arc  kept  by  the  assistant-registrar, 
liack  the  pilot-cyclist  speeds  to  the  entrance 
(jf  the  control  once  more.  Arrived  thi-re 
he  hands  the  locked  ca.se,  containing  the 
register  and  the  watch  to  the  head  niarshal, 
who  opens  it  and  e\amitK-s  it  to  .see  that  no 
more  than  the  proper  allowance  of  time  has 
been  given  to  the  competitor  while  within 
the  control.  The  timekeeper  then  once 
more  takes  possession  of  the  watch,  until 
such  a  time  as  the  particular  competitor  for 
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whom  the  watch  is  used  arrives  again.  All 
these  watches  and  registers  at  the  end  of 
the  race  were  sent  up  to  headquarters, 
there  to  be  compared  with  the  times  at  the 
other  controls.  This  system  is  somewhat 
complex,  but  it  assures  complete  accuracy — 
a  most  important  matter  in  a  long  race 
where  seconds  only  may  divide  the  winner 
from  his  nearest  rival. 

In  the  event  of  two  or  three  cars  coming 
into  a  control  immediately  after  one  another, 
an  extra  allowance  of  time  is  granted  to  the 
drivers  following  the  first  occupant  of  the 
control.  But  the  duties  of  the  officials  do 
not  end  with  merely  keeping  the  times. 
The  head-marshal  has  to  make  a  note  of 
and  report  any  infractions  of  rules,  or  any 
incidents  which  he  may  deem  will  be  of 
importance  to  the  committee,  with  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
result.  For  example,  at  the  exit  to 
the  Aihy  NN'est  control  Edge  stopped 
his  engines  for  some  reason  or  other. 
W  hen  it  came  to  his  time  to  start,  he 
was  unable  to  set  his  engines  at  work 
again.  Some  men  in  the  control  therefore 
pushed  him  acro.ss  the  line.  Just  at  that 
m(»nu>nt  Chevalier  de  Knyff  arrived  and 
saw  the  car  being  pushed.  Inmicdiately  he 
lodged  a  protest.  "  We  allow  that  on  the 
Continent,"  he  said;  "but  you  make  your 
own  rules  here,  and  according  to  those 
rules  nobody  may  be  pushed  across  the 
line.'  .Such  an  incident  as  this  was 
immediately  noted  and  forwarded  in  the 
head-marshal's  report  to  head(|uarlers. 

The  Gordon-Hennett  race  that  was  held 
in  Ireland  was  the  most  successful  auto- 


mobile event  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  taken 
place.  Dangerous  and  difficult  as  the 
course  was,  the  race  was  carried  through 
without  a  single  accident  to  the  pubUc,  and 
with  but  slight  injuries  to  the  competitors 
themselves.  Conducted  with  such  efficiency 
an  autonjobile  race  is  no  more  dangerous 
than  an  ordinary  football  match,  let  the 
"Social  Juggernaut"  faddists  say  what 
they  will.  But  there  all  comparison  with 
our  simpler  pleasure  ends.  For  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  costly  business.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  money  spent  in 
preparing  and  policing  the  course,  the 
expenses  in  tyres,  petrol,  and  the  cars 
themselves,  it  will  not  be  over-estimating 
it  to  say  that  the  entire  cost  ran  well  over 
six  figures.  'I'o  Ireland  the  race  pro\etl 
extremely  beneficial.  It  put  money  into 
the  countr)',  and  created  a  large  influx  of 
visitors  who  before  knew  nothing  of  Ireland 
or  the  Irish.  It  is  Siife  to  say  that  these 
visitors  went  away  with  a  l)etter  knowledge 
and  a  better  aj)preciation  of  the  "  uncttn- 
(juerable  and  ungovernable  "  people.  And 
such  knowletlge  and  appreciation  is  all  to 
the  advantiige  of  Ireland.  The  interest 
that  the  race  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  themselves  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  on  all  sides  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  German  Emperor  will  not  permit 
the  race  to  be  held  next  year  in  Germany, 
and  that  France,  terrified  by  the  tragedies 
of  the  Taris  to  Madrid  fiasco,  will  waive 
her  claim,  antl  allow  the  race  to  be  run 
once  more  in  the  security  and  safety  assured 
by  the  efficiency  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. 
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FRANQOIS  BOUCHER 

1703-1770 
Eagtavtt,  Painter,  Decorator*  Coartler*  Odlector 

By  EDGCUMBE  STALEY 


WHI'.X  Jc-an  Antf)ino  \\'atteau  was 
husilv  f!c\T'!opinLr  his  l''lL-m!><h  p<-asant 
scenes  into  his  l)riiiiani  "  I'ctcs  tialantcs"  he 
little  knew  that  a  sturdy,  handsome  boy  was 
watching  him  with  an  earnestness  and  a 
devotion  which  knew  no  boiuuls. 

Still  less  did  he  imagine  that  this  \  cnin  : 
lad  would  wear  his  own  cast-off  mantle  lor 
man)  a  year  after  his  death,  and  would  add 
immeasurably  to  the  fame  of  French  Art. 

The  boy,  too  j)roud  perhaps  shy  he 
was  not — to  seek  the  (luerulous  "  Maistre- 
I'eintre  "  face  to  face,  was  wonl  to  stand 
with  eyes  glued  fast  to  the  windows  of 
Gersaint's  shop,  or  w^ith  admiring  glances 
cast  up  at  his  celebrated  shoj>-sign. 

Sometimes  perchance,  in  nu>ments  of 
greater  daring,  he  found  hiinseit  swept  with 
many  a  well-known  amateur  and  many  a 
needy  artist  into  the  inner  court  of  that 
sanctum  of  art.  There,  handling  with 
delight  the  studies  and  drawini^'s  nf  his 
favourite  master,  the  time  would  i>ass  like 
an  enchanting  dream. 

Through  a  beauteous  vista  of  delicious 
landscapes  with  Venus  fountains  and 
Bacchus  Inists  by  the  wmv.  he  saw  his  f>vvn 
canvases  and  panels  in  c%er-enlarging  and 
exuberant  proportions,  reproducing  the 
charms  of  Watteau's  "Toilettes"  and  "Con- 
versations (jal  intijs." 

In  bis  "  Kloge  de  Boucher  "  M.  Mariette 
says,  "  Boucher  was  l)orn  a  |)ainler  .  .  .  . 
he  was  born  with  a  brush  in  his  hand." 

This  is  certainly  an  enthusiastic  testi- 
mony, but,  really,  tt  is  not  very  much 
beside  the  mark. 

I'Vanc^ois  IJoucher  was  born  in  Paris,  in 
*so.  C.    Xcw  Scries,    September,  1903. 


tin-  Rue  de  la  Verrerie,on  September  29lh, 

His  father  Nicholas  Boucher— was  a 
"Maistre-Peintre,"  and,  whilst  M.  Baudicour 

asserts  that  he  was  "  an  engraver  of  etch- 
ings," M.  Vitlot  calls  him  "a  tlesiu-ner  of 
embroidery,"  and  M.  Michel  says  '*  he  was 
u  dealer  in  engravings,  and  was  also  occu- 
pied in  designing  patterns  for  furniture  and 
hangings  of  all  sorts." 

I'Van^ois'  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  Lcmesle  ;  she  belonged  to  what 
at  the  tinie  was  called  "  la  petite  bour- 
geoisie." 

His  parents  were  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  the  home  was  a  very  happy 

one. 

I'rane^ois  wits  a  fine  healtliy  ciuld,  and 
grew  into  a  handsome  vigorous  youth, 
full  of  spirit,  and  with  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment. He  excelled  in  all  the  bodilv  exer- 
cises of  the  time,  and  was  an  adcjii  \\;th 
foil  and  rapier.  Very  early,  too,  he  was 
noted  for  his  polished  manners,  and  for 
his  admiration  cS  the  fair  sex. 

His  genius  for  drawing  and  his  facility 
in  execution  very  s<»on  became  evident, 
and  arrested  his  father's  attentitjn.  M. 
Boucher  imparted  to  his  son  his  own 
tastes  and  methods — in  fact,  he  became  the 
boy's  first  master. 

When  he  was  \\\<<\.  hfteen,  Francois  was 
sent  to  M.  Fran<;ois  Leinoyne,  a  friend  of 
the  family,  and  accepted  by  him  as  a 
pupil. 

Lemoyne  held  to  the  Italian  school,  and 
\v,is  a  iii:innerist  like  I'ietro  da  ("f>rtona. 
He  was  the  last  French  painter  who  followed 
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the  traditions  of  the  Renaissance.  He  op- 
posed the  influence  of  Antoine  Co)-pcl,  unci 
was  the  first  man  to  attempt  "  la  deeoration 
claire  "  on  a  large  s<-;i!e.  *'  No  one,"  writes 
M.  U'Argcnville,  *'  ever  came  up  to  him  iur 
the  freshness  of  his  brush." 

He  was,  moreover,  a  merry  young  fel- 
low— the  ringleader,  with  J.  C  RfKttier, 
N.  T^ncrct,  and  others,  in  many  a  student 
frolic. 

Although  young  Boudier  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  greatly  attracted  by  such  a 

brilliant  and  jolly  master,  M.  Mariette  says, 
"he  only  remained  three  months  with 
him." 

Among  the  young  bloods  of  the  time 
was  Laurent  Cars,  a  student-engraver, 

son  of  the  famous  engraver,  Jean  F.  Cars. 
With  his  father's  approval  I'ranro's  entered 
the  engraving  studio  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Jacques,  and  was  set  to  work  to  design 
vignettes  and  tailpieces  for  "Theses''  of 
various  kinds  for  publishers. 

The  "ThcM_-s"  were  allcqoriral  pirturc 
card^,  i)recursors,  doubtless,  ol  our  own 
popular  picture  postcards.  This  occupa- 
tion greatly  opened  out  the  lad's  fancy, 
and  led  to  his  first  «:onsiderablc  composition 
in  oils— "  Le  Jup  niftit  de  Paris  '  —  done 
in  1720.  It  was  (juite  remarkable  fur 
facility  in  drawing  and  liveliness  in  treat- 
ment. 

The  young  student,  however,  stuck  man- 
fullv  to  his  scratching.  His  first  notable 
engraving  was  done  at  M.  Cars's,  in  1722; 
it  was  entitled  "  Andromede  el  I'ersee, "  and 
gained  high  encomiums. 

On  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  in 
1723,  Houch*  r    hri-nme  a   pupil  of  the 

I'.cole  de  Louvic,  and  gained  the  first 
prize  of  the  Academy. 

About  this  time,  too^  the  attention  of 
M.  de  Julienne,  the  very  celebrated 
aniafiiir  el  <onnaissi'ur,  was  attracted  to 
the  work  of  the  young  painter-engraver. 
He  was  busy  collecting  the  work  of 
Watteau,  and  he  made  choice  of  Boucher 
to  engrave  the  chief  part  of  the  plates  in 
his  giant  "  Rec  ueil." 

In  fixing  upon  cf)pj'cr  the  piquant  fan- 
cies of  the  Valenciennes  Ma-ster,  lioucher 
not  only  learnt  how  to  draw  with  Wat- 


teau's  running  pencil,  but  also  how  to  use 

the  etching-needle  and  the  roughing-graver 
with  absolute  confidence  nnd  distinction. 

Aniiil  ;i!l  this  praiseworthy  and  admirable 
toil,  "dai  l-ran<;ois,"  a.s  he  was  called  by 
his  boon  companions,  found  plenty  of  time 
for  flirtations  and  for  duels.  No  one  sur- 
passed him  in  his  chivalrous  love  of 
women. 

One  day,  passing  ahjiig  the  Rue  Sainte 
Anne,  he  spied  a  young  girl  selling  fruit 
— it  was  the  season  of  cherries.  Her 
beauty  inflamed  him.  His  ardent  gaze 
m<'t  ht-rs.  In  a  moment  of  ecstasv  her 
full  lips,  more  lustrous  llian  her  cherries, 
received  the  imprint  of  an  impassioned 
kiss.  One  of  his  own  lovely  Cupids  had 
transfixed  tw<j  hearts,  and  the  lad  resigned 
htn>se)f  to  the  delights  of  the  tender 
passion. 

Rosine  was  his,  and  he  was  Rosine's. 
Alas,  for  the  bliss  of  things  mundane; 

poor  Rosine  sickened  ftnd  died.  "Too 
heautiful,"  Sdlilu'd  the  inronsnlable  voimg 
Jirtisi,  "to  live  longer  in  the  evil  atmo- 
sphere of  Paris.** 

But  Rosine's  features  and  Rosine's  form 
lives  still  in  some  of  Boucher's  most  charm- 
ing  compositi<tns. 

Although  he  had  won  the  "  ( irand  I'rix," 
the  Due  d'.\ntin,  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Palaces,  prevented  him  from 
competing  for  the  "  Trix  de  K(miu  "  This 
action  was  prohably  due  to  the  fact  that 
Houcher  had  drawn  sf»me  amusing  carica- 
tures of  the  Due  and  his  associates,  which 
gave  great  offence. 

H<»wever,  in  1727  at  his  own  expense  he 
travelled  iiUu  Italy  with  Carle  Van  Loo^ 
and  his  two  nephews — l''rani;f)is  and  l/«>uis, 
and  other  congenial  spirits.  "They  were 
jolly  fellows,"  writes  M.  P.  Mantz,  "with 
all  the  gay  sp<  ft  of  the  moment;  the  only 
thing  they  didni  juck  into  their  valises 
w.is  seriousness.  "  l*y  the  way,  they  had 
many  amorous  and  amusing  adventures, 
and  did  not  reach  their  destination  till 
nearly  a  year  had  flown. 

Two  happy  years  qui<  kly  passed.  The 
charm     of     Italian     t<nvn  life,    and  the 
pleasures  of  the  unsophisticated  country 
side,  were  <)uite  to  Itoucher's  liking.  With 
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him  were  C.  J.  Natoire,  R.  Jeaurat,  and 
J.  Hourhardon,  and  many  another  comrade 
of  liin  and  frolic. 

Hoiu  her  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  jf>urneyed  rallier  for  pleasure  tlian 
for  the  sake  of  his  art.  M.  de  Borzoin 
says,  "  He  knew  nothing  alxiut  the  I'hefs 
d\euvre  of  Italy,  nor  about  the  great  Italian 
masters-  Raphael  seemed  to  him  insipid, 
Michael  Angelo  savage,  and  the  Carracci 
gloomy.  The 
painters  who 
attracted  him 
m  o  s  t  w  e  r  e 
perhaps  Pie- 
tro  da  Cor- 
tona,  Luca 
(}  i  <)  r  d  a  n  o, 
B  e  n  e  \'  e  n  t  o 
Castiglione, 
and  Sehaslien 
Conca," 

On  his  re- 
turn journey, 
Boucher  ad- 
mired Fran- 
cesco Albano 
at  Bologna, 
('orreggio  at 
Parma,  and 
Paolo  \'ero- 
n  e  s  e  and 
Tiepf)lo  at 
Venice. 

Boucher 
was  received 
with  open 
arms,  on  his 
return  to 
Paris,  by  his 
old  chums, 
and   he  was 

only  too  delighted  to  be  in  his  old  haunts 
once  more. 

"  Le  Joli "  was  the  sign  and  the  seduc- 
tive magnet  of  France— and  in  jxirticular 
of  Paris-  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I'he  brilliant  Court  of  Louis  XV. 
attracted  all  fanious  artists  and  men  of 
letters,  no  less  than  cavaliers  antl  courtiers, 
from  every  land.  The  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world  captivated  all  comers. 


After  the  ennravinf;  by  F.  lioucher. 

PORTK.MT    SKKTCH    OK    M.    L.    CR^PV,    FILS,    THE  KN- 
(■.k.WKK,    A    MODKI.    lOR    THK    CHARACTKR  FIOURE 


"  No  man  in  those  days  was  bom  a 
Caj)U<  hin  I " 

There  were  "  Lundis  Arlistiqucs'*  at 
Mnie.  GeofTrin's ;  lA.'m<)yne  gave  his  din- 
ners and  his  wines ;  **  Les  I  >iners  au 
Caveau "  found  Boucher  with  C.  X'crnet, 
Piron,  Fugilier,  Collt^.  Saurin,  Duclos, 
Rameau,  de  Caylus,  .Souftlot,  and  the  two 
Crtibillons.  .Sup|)ers  h  la  (irecque  were  all 
the  rage.    It  was  a  merry  mad  lime. 

IJ  o  u  c  h  e  r 
threw  liiin.self 
heart  and 
soul    into  all 
the  frolics. 
No  beau  had 
a  njore  attrac- 
tive  person- 
ality.  He  was 
the  friend  of 
every  man. 
and  the  lover 
of  every  wo- 
m  a  n.     "  M  y 
favourite 
motto,"  he 
used  to  say, 
"is  '  A  m  o  - 
Amari'  f" 

But  at  last, 
one  lovely 
young  girl, 
just  seven- 
teen, ca[)tured 
the  "gay  Bou- 
cher," and  in 
1 733  he  nwr- 
ried  Marie 
Jeanne  Bu- 


"LE  tikAND 
LOLVRIC. 


tilLLL.s,     IIV   J.  A.  WAllKAU,   AT   THE  seaUX 


and 


she  presented 
him,   in  due 
time,  with  a  numerous  family. 

The  next  year  he  was  <i;vvy  at  the  Ara- 
demy,  his  reception  picture  iK-ing  *'  Renaud 
et  Armide" — now  in  the  Louvre.  '*  .Mme. 
lioucher  always  lovely,"  as  the  spleeiietic 
Diderot  calls  her,  was  his  model  fi»r  Armida. 

M.  Bachaumont  says,  "  Boucher  vastly 
improved  his  female  contours  after  his 
marriage,  his  young  wife  Ix-ing  his  beauti- 
ful and  complaisant  model." 
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Her  sweet  face  and  her  ciiariiiing  figure 
are  revealed  in  all  his  earlier  studies  of  the 
nude.  "La  Source  de  Mme.  Boucher" 
became  a  fo«  mot  in  tX\  the  studios  of 

Paris. 

Aiul  r><Hir;ier  worked  like  a  horse,  often 
enougii  putting  in  ten  hours  a  day.  He 
did  much  illustration  and  dcconitbn  for 

publishers.  Some  exquisite  dniwinjjs  a  /a 
siini^ui>;e,  fur  "  Le  I.ivre  des  I-'ont  lines," 
may  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

In  1736,  M.  Oudry,  "Directeur  de  Beau- 

vais,"  invited  Hoiicher  to  assist  him  in 
making  designs  for  tapestry.  'I"his  oj)ened 
out  a  new  and  faseinating  ficUl  ol  imagina- 
tion. His  designs  were  absolute  noix;hies 
—the  grounds  were  creamy  white,  and  the 
designs,  chiefly  of  sporting  scenes  and 
flowers,  were  tlirown  up  in  high  relief. 
They  had  an  immense  vogue  for  furniiure- 
coverings  and  small  panels. 

Gobelins  also  gained  greatly  by  his 
genius.  'I'he  large  pori&ru  and  big  panels 
for  which  th.it  fiinious  manufactory  was 
renowned  gained  enormously  in  (Hstinction 
and  favour.  The  cartoons  of  no  previous 
painter  had  exhibited  anything  like  the 
freedom  of  treatment,  the  dehcacy  of 
colouring,  and  the  V>ii'liaiicv  of  finish  which 
Boucher  contrived  to  i»ut  into  his  composi- 
tions. They  gained  for  their  creator  the 
title  of  "  Prince  of  Decorative-painters." 

Venus  and  the  Cult  of  Beauty  now 
l)<><  nme  Boucher's  enj_'r<i*.sirig  tlieme.  He 
was  wont  to  say,  "  W  e  iiiu.si,  you  knt)w.  try 
and  make  Nature  really  beautiful  by  an 
Art." 

He  has  left  very  many  ravishing  studies 
of  a  remarkable,  twistin/,  snake-like  iiody, 
beautifully  |)roportioned  -  his  wife's.  In 
the  Brilisii  Mu.seuni  I'rint  Room  is  a  red 
chalk  drawing  of  this  captivating  woman. 

Boucher's  third  Vtnus  made  his  per- 
sonality at  <>nce  convincing  and  without 
rival.    No  man  ever  painted  so  superblv 
such  a  lovely   woman  as  "Venus  com 
mandant  &  Vutcain  des  armes  pour  Ente." 

He  perfectly  revelled  in  this  new  and 
ravishing  style.  Mvery  pretty  wonian 
besieged  '*  Houc  her  le  <  lair  "  **  Hcueher 
le  lumineu.N  "  as  he  was  called. 


He  saw  noUnng  but  beauty,  grace,  and 
innocence.  He  dwelt  in  a  dreamland 
of  ideal   forms;    for,  with    his  lovely 

women,  he  associated  comely  children. 
{>ainting  them  as  sporttsf  I.oves,  with  doves, 
torches,  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  every 
conceivable  emblem  of  the  play  ful  little 
god  of  Hymen. 

Boucher's  best  period  was  marked  l>> 
such  resplendent  cDniposiiions  as  "  Venu> 
descendant  de  son  chaise,"  "  La  Naissance 
de  V^nus,"  and  "  Diane  sortant  du  Bain," 
now  in  the  Louvre. 

On  April  15th,  1742,  the  King  sent 
Boucher  a  present  of  four  hundred  livrcs. 
OS  a  testimony  of  His  Mojeslj's  apprecia- 
tion for  the  hst  of  these  pictures. 

The  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise 
found  Boucher  busy  along  with  C.  Parrocd, 
C.  Van  Loo,   J.   Restout,  C.  J.  Natoire, 
and    Tremolliere.      Whilst    so  engaged, 
Count  de  Tessin,  the  celebrated  Swedish 
collector,  visited  Paris,  partly  on  his  own 
account  and  partly  on  tb  u  of  his  Soverei^jn. 
Two   men    attracteil   liim,   C'hardin  ami 
Boucher.    He  first  commissioned  C'hardin, 
on    behalf  of    the   Royal    Gallery  at 
Stockholm,  but,  finding  out  his  dttator)' 
way  of  going  about  his  work,  the  Count 
turnt'f!  to   Boucher,   of  whom   he  said, 
"  Boucher  va  plu-^  vit  " 

"  The  Prince  of  Decorative  painters " 
rapidly  finished  four  panels,  **The  four 
p.ris  of  the  I  Jay,"  which  are  now  *t 
.Stockholm. 

Bt)U<  her  had  his  Chinese  jwriod.  He 
did  nmch  work  alongside  of  W'atteau's  at 
the  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  but  in  a  bolder 
and  freer  manner. 

His  prolific  p.ili  tte  produ* nl  i  mlless 
heads,  profiles,  cotjjures^  busts,  coslunic^;. 
and  genre  of  all  sorts  and  kinds; 
animals,  birds,  monsters,  '*Coins  di; 
Village,"  bits  of  landscape,  rustic  buildings, 
trees,  flowers  in  a  word,  everything— with 
a  \ii:"nr  and  a  skill  worthy  of  the  great 
Michaei  Angelo.  This  fecundity  of  labour 
gained  for  Boucher  yet  another  souhr^d  • 
**C'est  lartiste  universelle"  —  "Cest  le 
pcintre  du  Siecle  ;  he  was  even  spoken 
of  as  "  The  Anaereon  of  Painters  "  '. 

His  appoiiumcnt  as  "  l)ecorateur-en<htf 
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de  rOpcra  "  came  in  1 746.  It  was  tlie  post 
of  all  t)thi.-rs  he  craved,  for  it  set  him  exactly 
in  the  element  he  loved  best — among  lovely 
and  bewitching  instructresses.  His  pencil 
and  his  brush  ran  across  his  canvas,  his 
{Kiper,  and  his  panel,  imprinting  sweetest 
of  kisses  from  cherry-ripe  lips, 
and  dancing  aljng  with  sylph- 
like feet  and  sujiple  limbs. 

He  enclosed  his  actresses 
and  his  dancers  in  s-iites  of 
scenery  and  "  nie:>,"  such  as 
even  Paris  had  never  seen. 
His  imagination  evokeil  a  new 
scho(jl,  and  all  good  scene- 
painting  looks  back  to  Hou- 
cher  as  its  originator. 

Everybotly,  from  the  King 
downwards,  was  in  ecstacies, 
and  Boucher  lived  —  as  he 
loved — a  charmed  life  upon 
the  am'jcr  crest  of  the  wave 
of  j)opular  applause. 

iJut  now  anothe'  and  even 
more  fascinating  vista  f)pjned 
before  the  intoxicated  artist, 
and  a  fairy  wand  held  by  a 
delicate  hand  revealed  to  him 
a  new  Queen  of  IJjauty  — 
Pompadour. 

Through  the  laxity  of 
Louis's  rule  and  love  of  plea- 
sure, Marie  Antoinette  I'ois- 
son,  the  divorced  wife  of  M. 
L.  d  E:oilles,  and  the  king's 
prime  favourite,  whom  he 
createtl  Manpiise  de  Pompa- 
dour, ac(|uired  an  influence, 
which  manifested  itself  no: 
only  in  the  life  of  the  Court, 
but  in  the  entire  control  of 
the  political  affairs  of  France, 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

At  liftecn  she  was  strikingly 
l^autiful  and  captivating,  bril- 
liant in  i  t'/>art<t\  and  a  perfect  woman  of  the 
world.  She  (U;veloped  into  the  most  fas- 
cinating woman  of  tlie  time.  She  dressed 
with  consummate  taste,  and  was  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  fun  and  fashion.  The  /■<'/«• 
she  .set  herself  was  the  amusement  for  the 
kin-'. 


She  called  to  her  aid  everybody  who 
could  in  any  way  minister  to  her  object. 
Inspired  with  artistic  ideus  she  gave  her 
patronage  lavishly  to  artists  of  all  schools, 
and  encouraged  Art-crafts  in  every  possible 
wav. 


After  itic  oriKinal  ilrdwiiig,  by  rr.HH'ois  Boucher,  at  the  Victuria  and  Albert 

Mus<.-uin. 

FKONTISI'IK  K  TO  *' LE  I.IVRE  DES  KONTAINLS." 
(Done  for  and  with  Mine,  ile  Poaipjil  >ur.) 


In  Houcher  La  Pompadour  found  a  man 
after  her  own  heart.  He  entered  enthusias- 
tically inttj  all  her  projects, and  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  the  anmsements,  and,  be  it  said, 
also  in  some  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Court. 

'i'he  decorations  of  the  Ring's  Ixril-cham- 
ber  in  the  (."bateau  de  Marlv  no  less  than 
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those  in  her  {)\vn  Chateau  do  Kcllcvue  were 
entrusted  to  liourher.  He  also  <lesiyned 
and  jiaint'  (!  tin  decorations  in  the  Ma<j;ic 
Boudttir  ai  ilie  Hotel  do  l  Arscnal.  l  our 
of  the  latter  panels  are  now  m  the  Wallace 
Collection,  and  are  entitled  "The  Visit  erf 
\'enus  to  \'ul<  an,  '  "  \'enus  and  Mars  sur- 
prised by  Vulcan."  "The  hHljiUient  nf 
Paris,"  and  "  Cupid  a  Captive  " ;  they  are 
amongst  his  very  best  compositions. 

Two  other  splendid  panels  at  the  Wallace 
CoilecticMi  are  "'i'he  Kisinj;  of  the  Sun" 
and  "The  Setting'  of  the  Sun."  were  de- 
signed for  reproduction  in  tapestry  at 
Gobelins  in  1753. 

Boucher  painted  his  charming  patroness 
several  limes.  Sonte  of  these  portraits  were 
in  clnssif;d  pose,  "La  Muse  I'.rafo,''  "  I,a 
Muse  Clio  ;  indeed,  she  was  Boucher's 
Muse  /^ar  exee/Zmce.  One  of  the  most  ele- 
^nt  and  most  lovely  presentments  of  the 
lovely  marchioness  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Scotliuiil.  ul  I'.tlinhurgh.  It  is  a  perfect 
dream  of  puik  "carnations, '  garnished  with 
the  softest  and  most  beautifully  blending 
blues  and  violets.    It  is  dated  1757. 

Boucher  was  Ia  Pompad<nir"s  master  of 
ercjravini;.  His  own  fuilitv  and  delicacy 
with  jxjint  and  graver  she  speedily  acquired. 
Several  plates  marked  by  great  freedom  for 
albums,  frontispieces  of  books,  and  visiting- 
cards,  and  many  other  of  f.i-liion's  foibles, 
bear  the  endwisv, d  initials  "  I'."  "  l>  ' 

But  Ln  Pompadour  has  come  d«jwn  to 
posterity  as  the  foundress  of  the  iixvld- 
famous  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sb\Te$. 
She  employed  P>r)ucher  to  design  exquisite 
littli'  nic(l;i!lif itis  ruid  cameos  with  rustic 
and  amorous  scenes — very  much  after  the 
maiuier  of  W'atteau— and  surrounded  and 
decorated  with  lovely  floral  garlands,  or 
linked  together  by  < onventional  arabesques, 
which  were  applied  to  the  moulded  vases. 
.She  also  obtain<-d  from  his  versatile  hand 
beauteous  little y/^'«r///t"j. 

These  were  single  figures  or  groups 
modelled  very  finely  in  wax  or  clav,  whii  h 
after  b.ikini;  becair.e  bis*  uit  china  of  the 
most  delicate  docription.  J'hey  were  use<i 
for  the  decoration  of  clocks,  candelabra, 
sconces,  cabinets,  and  many  another 
d'arf. 


A  ery  many,  too,  of  Boucher's  Pastorals 
and  Hergerades.  which  he  executed  with 
a>t<inishing  rapiditv  durini;  this  brilliant 
period,  were  copied  by  the  fair  mar- 
chioness, and  were  scattered  far  and  wide 
all  over  Euroixr,  and  to  this  day  find  places 
of  honour  in  many  a  prlvati-  pii  ture  jiallery. 
Sdiiie  of  these  were  in  coNuirs,  sonic  in 
i^/ ts(i/7/i\  and  some  in  black  jK'ncil  on  a 
gre}-  or  cream  ground  touched  up  with 
colours,  and  finished  in  pastel.  I  hey  are 
tokens  alike  of  Boucher's  assiiluity  and  of 
his  knish  wonsitip  at  his  Temple  of 
Beauty. 

When  La  Pompadour  died  in  1764 
Boucher  lost  his  best  friend    He  was  for 

a  time  inconsolable,  and  actually  ceased  to 
saying,  "  The  sunshine  has  gone  out 
of  my  Hfe!" 

His  position,  however,  was  quite  assured, 
indeed  no  painter  since  Charles  Le  Brun 
has  occupied  anything  like  such  a  com- 
manding  pla<e  in  l-'rencli  Art, 

The  year  after  the  death  of  the  mar- 
chioness, Boucher  was  appointed  First 
Painter  to  the  King,  in  successicxi  to  Carle 
Van  l-oo.  The  appointment  was  made 
directly  by  Louis,  and  was  accomp;inied  by 
the  following  gracious  rescript :  "  I  he  King 
recognises  your  talent.  The  distinction  is 
not  only  flattering  to  you,  but  it  is  in 
accord  with  public  opinion  as  well." 

The  Master's  pofnilarity  had  now  rearhi  d 
its  zenith.  The  King  treated  him  as  an 
equal,  and  greatly  enjoyed  his  society. 
Every  door  was  opened  to  him,  and  every- 
body l>e-.ued  somethings  mere  trifle — 
of  his  h.md. 

Boucher's  prices  advanced  with  his  popu- 
larity. In  1765  he  boasted  that  he  was 
making  50,000  francs  a  year,  in  addition 
to  his  Court  salary  of  6,000  francs  as  King's 
Painter." 

Not  only  did  he  live  like  a  prin<  e  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  but  he  lavished  inone)-  right 
and  left  among  struggling  and  less  fortunate 
brother  artists.  In  every  cause  of  charity 
he  was  foremost;  the  very  ardency  of  his 
character  proje<  leil  itself  into  all  the  charit 
able  schemes  of  philanthropists.  It  was  a 
con^mon  saying :  "  Let  us  ask  Boucher." 

A  immense  success  socially,  Boucher 
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followed  the  trend  of  his  time — the  roUec- 
tion  {)f  art  treasures  of  all  sorts.  He  filled 
hi.s  !>tudio  at  tlie  Louvre  with  artistic  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  brocades,  marqueterie,  cela- 
don porcelain,  cabinets  full  oS  precious 
stones*  rare  Limoges  enamels,  Italian 
bronzes,  Greek  tena-cottas,  Venetian  glass, 
etc.,  etc. 

"Of  pictures  Boucher  had,"  writes  ^L 
Michel,  examples  of  Rubens,  S^bastien 
Conca,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Correggio  Jor- 
daens,  J.  Ruysdael,  Tcniers,  Van  Goyen, 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  W  atteau." 

His  special  hobby,  however,  was  the  col- 
lection of  drawings  and  studies.  He  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  who  set  the  fashion 
of  ar(]n;rin;4  siirh  art-treasures.  Tlie  pos- 
session of  a  portfolio,  or  of  even  a  few 
examples,  betokened  good  taste,  and  a  cer- 
tain position  in  society.  This  vogue  was  of 
great  benefit  to  artists,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  new  market  for  their  wares. 

At  the  sale  of  his  effects,  in  1771,  Bou- 
cher's collection  of  drawings,  which  con- 
tained examples  of  all  the  mo$t  famous 
masters  in  iMirope,  and  included  at  least 
one  sketch  by  Gainsborough,  was  sold  in 
bumllt  N,  Avhirh  were  greedily  snapped  up 
by  boih  public  and  private  buyers,  iieiice, 
our  own  London  museums  and  those  of 
the  Louvre  in  Paris  and  the  Albertina  in 
Vienna  were  vastly  enriched. 

Perhaps  no  painter  ever  excited  such 
violent  aninujsity  among  ill-conduioned 
critics  as  did  Boucher  Diderot  led  the 
way — ^that  most  jejune  and  hypocritical 
of  men.  He  hated  Boucher  because  of  his 
optimism,  his  brilliance,  h;^  snreev-;.  and 
his  nobleness.  "  This  man,  "  he  wrote, 
'*  takes  up  his  brush  to  show  me  nudities 
...  I  like  to  see  them  well  enough,  but 
I  don't  like  anyone  to  show  me  ihcni ! " 

Bfuirher  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  smiled  good-naturedly.  "See,"  said 
he,  **  they  can  do  me  no  harm." 

To  pay  them  out  he  sent  to  all  his 
friends  a  kind  of  picture  round  -  robin, 
which  was  eni;ravefl  In-  T.e  lias.  The  -^iih 
ject  was  as  follows  :  Heiore  an  easel,  sujj- 
porting  a  piece  of  tapestry  all  over  cupids, 
sits  a  young  girl  bent  double  and  gagged, 
with  her  pallette  in  her  hand ;  her  a-spect 


is  wild,  and  she  is  turning  away  her  head 
not  to  see  tlie  sinister  group  behind  her — 
per&onating  Dense  Ignorance,  Mean  Envy, 
and  Fierce  Hatred  (Diderot's  features  !) — 
who  are  consulting  together.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  jackass  braying ! 

Among  friendly  critics  the  Abbe  le  lll.iiic 
and  the  .Abbe  "F. "  flouted  the  idea  ot  in- 
decency in  Boucher's  pictures.  They 
testified  that,  "in  order  to  paint  nature 
truthfully,  Boucher  had  done  nothing 
more  than  ask  Venus  to  loose  fur  girdle." 

M.  Mariette,  famous  as  a  coimuisseur 
and  a  writer,  speaks  of  Boucher  as  of  one 
who  has  bestowed  much  distinction  upon 

the  I-rench  School.     "All  his  WOrk,"  he 

says,  "  is  admirable,  wh.itcvcr  coarseness  — 
.so  called— may  be  delected  in  his  manner 
is  a  test  of  truth,  and  marks  the  ability  of 
the  painter  in  making  nature  beautiful." 

Boucher's  end  came  suddenly,  and 
offered  by  its  lonesomeness  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  busy  life  he  had  lived  the* 
favourite  of  fortune  and  the  centre  ol"  all 
that  was  bright  and  merry  in  the  Gay  City. 

He  was  alone  in  his  studio  early  one 
brilliant  summer  mr^rning,  when  a  pupil 
kntM-ked  at  the  d<K>r  and  o]>ened  it. 

"  Do  not  enter,"  said  the  .Master  in  a 
quiet  voice.  The  young  fellow  gently 
closed  the  door  and  withdrew. 

One  short  lifnir  after,  Frantjois  BiuielK  r 
was  found  dying  seated  in  his  painting 
chair  -his  brush  in  his  hand— before  the 
easel,  whereon  was  an  unfinished  picture, 
the  paint  still  wet,  of '*V6ius   son  toilette." 

True  to  the  last  in  his  devotion  to 
women,  and  faithful  to  the  Cult  of  Ikaiity, 
the  Prince  of  Decorative-painters  died  on 
May  30th,  1770. 

It  was  David,  his  pupil,  who  at  his 
funeral  .it  Saint  Germain  I'.Vuxerrois 
uttered  the  famous  m?/,  which  became  the 
legend  of  his  Master's  career;  "L'est  pas 
Boucher  que  veut?" 

THP.  ART  OF  FR.\KgO[S  BOUCHER. 

Boucher  was  one  of  those  men  who 
represent  the  taste  ot  an  epoch.  He  not 
only  incarnated  and  impersonated  the  taaie 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  his  special 
Cult  of  Beauty,  but  he  fearlessly  and  faith- 
fully expressed  it 
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After  ihr  painiiiiK  by  F.  Il4tir:licr. 


By  kind  |>rnni<«i<in  of  Mr.  J.  Huiii}>hry  Ward. 


LX  PASTORAL 


Hi?  place  in  ihc  '*  Liliro  tl'Oro"  oi 
I'rcnth  Art  is  marked  with  the  .su|»trlativc 
foldurs  of  the  niosl  brilliant  flesh  tints. 
What  W'atteau  e\<iiiisitely  eoncvivetl  ami 
|m»je«  te<l.  Ht)U«  her  «ievelo|)ecI  and  enlarj^ed. 
The  '*  Maistre  IVintre  des  Ketes  flalantes" 
fascinates    with    his    i«le.dity,    whilst  the 


"  IVintre  du  Sieele  "  ravishes  by  his  reality. 

"  The  art  of  IJoucher,"  writes  M.  f. 
Restout — his  c(»nteni|M)rary — "was  always 
Nature  ;  but  Nature  re  rloihed,  with  all  the 
alluieinents  which  attract  ordinary  eyes,  and 
which  van  only  be  depicted  by  a  genius." 

"He  found  Nature  perhaps,  a  trifle  too 
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green,"  says  M.  C.  Blanc,  "ami  tcK) 
studently  illuminated.  .  .  .  His  friend, 
Nicolas  Lanrrct.  onrc  answered  a  (|uery  of 
iJoucher  s  about  tiie  dt  lu  iencics  of  Nature. 
^I'm  of  your  opinion,  Uoucher,  Nature 
wants  harmony  and  seduction.'  ** 

The  sidient  characteriNtics  of  Boucher's 
are:  i.  l-"*  <  ',nK!it).-  of  Imagination.  2. 
Facility  in  Diauin^;.  3.  Elegance  of 
Arrangement  4.  Seductiveness  of  Touch. 
5.  Perfeaion  of  Colouring.  6.  Fascination 
of  Finish. 

The  int<'n*;e  humanism  of  Bt)ucher  was 
the  natural  offspring  of  an  ardent  nature. 
What  would  you,  with  exuberant  health, 
splendid  physit|ue,  great  mental  ability, 
and  am[>le  means,  hut  devotion  at  the 
shrine  f»f  Hcauty  ?  A  generous  providence 
lavished  on  him  the  richest  gifts  that 
man  may  enjoy.  His  environment  was 
pr^nant  with  all  that  makes  human  life 
pleasurable.  His  associates — eminent  for 
Ix  aiitv  of  person  and  i,'rarc  «»f  mind  were 
full  of  the  finest  and  freest  of  anmial  spirits, 
with  supreme  dedication  to  the  Art  they  all 
worshipped.  Everything  he  did  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  his  jiersonality.  Each 
\'t  niis.  Dian.t.  ;)nd  ("upid  was  but  a  i>:tr( 
of  his  ti(e  s  hisUiry,  and  each  to<;k  its  place 
without  effort  or  remorse  in  his  life's  work. 

As  a  draughtsman  and  colourist  he 
combined  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
Mi'  li.irl  AnL;rlo  and  of  r<  u-r  I'aul  RubL-ii>. 
No  one  was  ni«»re  assouisiied  at  15ou«  i>er  s 
manner  thaii  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
visited  him  in  his  studio  at  the  Louvre, 
and  found  him  working  away  with  light- 
ning speed  upoti  an  inim»  n^f  ranvas,  with- 
out model  or  s!ud\  t)f  any  kind,  lie  has 
left  on  record  that  "  no  one  can  do  as 
Boucher  does." 

Boucher's  camations "  are  almost  as 
fine  as,  and  far  more  jnilsating  than,  those 
of  the  greatest  painters.  With  them  ho 
agreed  in  his  use  of  lake,  or  deep  rose,  for 
cheeks  and  lips,  ears,  toes  and  fingers — 
only  his  prodigality  is  more  generous. 

His  contours,  svhcther  foreshortened  or 
not,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  they  are 
marked  l)y  a  |>erfccl  icchniijue  and  an  aUso- 
lute  knowledge  of  the  human  form  divine. 
His  anangement  is  emphatic  for  its 


truth,  ease,  and  attractiveness.     To  say 

he  i)ainted  indecent  pictures  is  false.  He 
just  painted  what  he  felt,  .md  his  ex|>eri- 
cnce  is  tliai  of  every  otiier  man  who  is 
honest  enough  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
Boucher  was  not  a  hypocrite. 

He  knew  exactly  the  secret  of  preserv  ing 
to  each  ol)iect  its  proper  value  anrl  colour. 
His  gradations  of  colours  -perl ec  tly  con- 
trasted— ^are  delicious.  His  landscapes  are 
ever  holding  courtships  among  themselves. 

Boucher's  touch —*' elegante  et  spirit- 
uelle,"  as  M.  de  Baudicour  calls  it  in 
large— rivals  Watteau's. 

Where  his  touch  is  so  excellent  is  in  the 
expression  of  the  features  of  his  figures. 
No  one  surpassed  htm  in  artless  smile  and 
secret  eye-flash. 

.Ml  the  foibles  and  fashions  ot  the  day 
are  done  to  line  and  dot  Delicate  €hiffo«i 
play  a  striking  r6U  in  history  at  all  times ; 
Jioucher  has  caught  their  fringe  and  their 
fold,  and  his  Art  rejt)ices  in  them. 

H is  thtir  (ihscur  is  \  ery  beautiful.  I lluniin- 
ation  comes  from  all  four  corners  of  his 
composition.  His  lights  are  biane  eaiile. 
He  has  :t  ilelicious  pearly  tfme  which 
l)Iends  the  softness  of  ivory  with  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  oi)al. 

In  his  earlier  work  "lily  ro.se  carnations" 
seem  to  unite  their  charm^  but  in  his  later 
creations  the  purple  fragrance  of  the  violet 
is  dominant. 

The  finish,  too,  is  very  convint  in-; : 
nothing  is  overdone ;  perhaps  sonietliing 
is  left  to  the  imaginarion  of  the  beholder, 
who  cannot  fail  to  feel  some  erf"  the  magic 
of  Boucher  s  nu  hct. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  k.  \  aile's  pictures  lately 
gave  admirers  of  French  Art  a  perfectly 
delightful  opportunity  of  enlarging  their 

sympathy  for,  and  admiration  of,  Boucher's 
mannrr.  \\liich  may  Imie  liafl  a  ^ratifyini^ 
iniipUiiji  at  the  Wallace  C<)liection  or  in 
foreign  galleries, 

l*he  suite,  especially  of  **The  Fortune 
Teller,"  "The  I.ove  Message,"  "l.ove"^ 
Oflering.  "  and  "  Eveninn,"  exhibited  all 
the  varied  charms  of  the  brush  of  thc 
Prince  of  1  h.'corative-]iainters.  These  four 
large  panels  realised  ^24,415! 
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BL'TWEEN  TUB  HILLS 


By  HENRY  LEE 


ItluiilrateH  after  Photo(;niph»  by  G.  R.  Ballaoce 


I. 


THE  I^iuterbriinncn  Valley  is  the  uppu-r 
portion  of  that  great  i;asli  whit  h  runs 
up  from  Interlaken  into  tlie  heart  of  tlie 
liernese  Alps  —  the  Oberland.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  for  the  splendid 
aljruptness  of  steep  rcH'k  walls,  which  in 
many  places  rise  nearly  two  thousand  feet 
sheer.  Its  sides  are,  thus,  inevitably 
scored  with  gaunt  channels,  down  which 
every  summer  sends  u  recurring  series  of 
minor  avalanches.  Over  its  cnigs  also 
falls  an  unrivalled  variety  of  waterfalls ; 
one  at  least  the  .Staubbach,  or  •*  .Sprayfall," 
is  of  almost  worUl-wide  reputation.  ICvery 
peak  aIon!4  its  course  is  named,  and  has  its 
story,  from  the  j,'iant  Jungfrau  to  the  HIack 
-Monch — .so  called  from  the  uncompromising 
nakedness  of  scarp  and  shoulder,  which 
defy  lodgment    to   even   Alpine  snows. 


One  who  i.s  versed  in  climbing  lore  might 
write  long  books  on  the  history  of  these 
peaks,  but  the  aim  of  the  present  paper  is 
far  less  violent. 

I  would  w(^(j  your  eyes  from  the  surpassing 
glory  of  the  snows,  seemingly  even  more 
white  than  the  sunlight,  such  is  their  c(m- 
trast  to  the  intense  purple-b'ue  of  the  sky  : 
I  would  brinii  your  gaze  even  lower  than 
precipi«  i'  and  waterfall,  to  the  lireast  of  the 
valley  itself.  There  you  will  find  beauties 
enough,  less  emotional,  less  intense,  but 
fron)  the  very  intimacy  of  their  (luietude, 
perhaps,  more  perfect.  Then  by  contrast- 
ing the  low  wiih  the  high,  the  humble  with 
the  immense,  you  will  see  the  great  artificer, 
Nature,  in  the  perfect  glory  of  achievement. 
\'ou  will  find  arrangement  and  compf)sition 
so  truly  balanced  that  they  are  the  desjjair 
of  the  artist  ;  colour       valuetl  by  colour 
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that  no  mortal  palette  may  dare  aspire  in  a  sapphire,  an  intensity  of  blue,  which  is  not 

rivalry.  to  be  estimated   by  speech,  but  thence 

Lt)ok  at  this  photograph  of  a  valley  side,  downwards  the  colour  changes  by  infinite, 

taken  towards  evening,  but  before  the  liglil  yet  pen  e[>lible  stages  until  the  distance  is 

has  begun  to  fail.    See  how  the  spire  of  almost  black.    And  over  the  face  of  it  all, 

each  pine  has  a  j)lace  in  the  perfect  whole,  heeding  nothing  of  the  lights  beneath,  the 

how  the  tree  asserts  its  equality,  and  more  moving  clouds  come  and  go.  gatherin^:^  up 


THK  SJ'IRK  OK  KACH  PINE  HAS  A  PLACE  IN  THE 
PEKKECT  WHOLE. 


than  equality,  with  the  giant  peaks  behind. 
Under  their  dark  green  branches  the  ground 
is  warm  with  the  glow  of  massed  al|)enrose. 
Helow  them  the  valley  stretches  into  a  dim 
blue  distance,  and  above,  beyond  the  peaks 
whose  insistent  note  is  mellowed  with 
shadow  and  space,  the  sky  changes  from 
gradation  to  gradation.    Overhead,  it  is  of 


into  themselves  all  those  varied  hues  of 
land  and  sky,  rose  with  the  faint  pink  of  the 
I oming  alpenglow,  white  with  the  oha-ifiO' 
of  the  snow-dress  of  the  peaks.  l-ro:n  them 
t<j  the  valley's  ultimate  end  is  chan^je 
indeed.  Here  the  child  torrent  hre;iks  out 
through  a  gorge  so  narrow  as  to  be  visible 
<jnly  when  one  stands  directly  in  front  of '''^ 
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cleft.  It  plunges  foaming  away  over  stone 
and  boulder,  and  its  banks  arc  so  fringed 
with  trailing  flowers  and  herbs,  that  the 
very  glacier  water  has  a  taste  of  their 
perfume.  And  the  closing  walls  crowd 
upon  you,  till,  under  the  feet  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  you  seem  to  stand  in  a  valley  of 
great  shadow.    Half-a-mile,  and  the  scene 


the  writer.  "  There  is  an  eagle !  Thom 
birds  never  die ! "  This  bird,  the  one 
small  thing  that  was  tangible  and  alive, 
was  to  his  mind  the  sum  and  incarna- 
tion of  thoughts  "  that  do  lie  too  deep " 
for  logical  expression  —  a  symbol  of 
the  eternal  spirit  whose  existence  he 
felt  so  acutely,  that  he  must  find  some 


•  1' 


HERE  THE  CHILD  TORRENT  BREAKS  THKOUOH  A  GORGE. 


changes  once  more.  Vou  walk  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  along  a  tree-shaded  jiath. 
Far  above  sails  an  eagle,  so  high  that  he 
seems  a  mere  speck  on  space.  His  effect 
on  the  mintl,  as  he  hangs  apjiarently 
motionless  in  the  empyrean,  can  best  be 
rendered  by  a  remark  which  fell  from  a 
peasant's  lips,  as  he  pointed  such  a  bird  to 
No.  6.    New  Scric''.    Se(>irml>cr,  i<>o3- 


concrete  point  on  which  to  hang  his 
thought. 

.Somewhere  or  other  in  one  of  his  books, 
Richard  Jefleries  — high  priest  of  English 
nature  confesses  that  in  fa«-e  of  some  «)f 
the  country  s  moods  he  found  himself  in, 
as  it  were,  a  sort  of  stupor,  filled  with 
feelings   so   vast   as   to   be  inarticulate. 
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Hours  afterwards  the  impressions  which 
have  been  crowtleil,  unnoticed,  int(j  the 
brief  moments  of  such  an  experience  begin 
to  unroll.  \'ou  will  renieml)er  tliat  the 
branches  of  a  certain  tree  were  curii)us!v 
malformed,  that  the  sj)ecinKn  of  a  common 
flower  at  your  feet  was  ccjloured  in  n>ost 
uncommon  fashion.  Whik-  you  weie  lost, 
overwhehned  by  th;:  inexpressible  whole, 
memory  was  subconsciously  at  work,  pilinj^ 
up  untold  details  and  facts,  ready  t«>  leap 
into  life  and  render  her  store  of  aceunui- 


whelmin;4.  Take  this  picture  of  a  path 
which  winds  along  the  steep  \alley  wall 
towards  the  upper  meadows  where  the 
Oberland  villajies  perch  ai  the  foot  of  yet 
higher  Alj  s.  As  it  stands  in  the  June 
sunshine  this  landscape  needs  little  hetter- 
iiu  nt.  Hut  imajiine  a  time  when  the  cloud.s, 
which  are  now  lying  like  a  mi.sty  foil 
behind  the  distant  peaks,  shall  have  let 
down  an  imp-ermeable  veil  up<jn  iheir 
summits.  Above  the  sky  is  clear,  and 
below  nothing  mars  the  full  brightness  f)f 


OLD  FOOT  IIKIIX'.R  ON  THK  l.lTCHtNE  RIVER. 


lated  trifles  at  the  hour  of  need.  It  is  thus 
that  what  we  call  imagination  moves  in  a 
great  writer  or  poet,  or  that  the  imaginary 
landscapes  of  a  great  i)ainter  are  like 
nothing  that  ever  was  on  hill  or  field,  but 
are  in  every  detail  perfectly  true  to  some- 
thing noted,  something  once  observed, 
under  the  immemorial  skies. 

There  is  ilegree  and  kind  in  all  things, 
and  the  feeling  of  Kit  hard  JelTerics  can  be 
felt  among  the  mountains  no  less  than  in 
the  intimate  recesses  of  llnglish  nature. 
Pernaps  it   is,    there,   even    nK)re  over- 


day,  but  the  giant  tops  are  lost  in  misty 
drapery.  A  little  breeze  arises  and  the 
folds  of  cloud  boil  and  eddy.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  blinding  flash,  and  one  after 
another  great  fields  of  glciminj;  white 
thrust  out  their  heads  from  the  still  white 
covering.  In  many  ways  and  scenes  you 
may  feel  the  ever-present  "imminence'' 
tif  a  higher  power,  the  eternal  unaccount- 
able something,  int-xplicable  by  .science  or 
philosphy,  but  there  is  no  single  manifesta- 
tion of  the  actual  which  is  more  emphatit  ally 
suggestive  than  this  sight  of  a  high  peak 
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balanced,  to  all  appearance,  in  central 
space.  Shelley's  "Prometheus"  knew 
it:— 

"  •    .    .    the  realm 
Of  DemoRorfjon.  and  the  mighty  portal, 
Whence  the  oracular  vapour  is  hurled  up. 
Which    lonely   men    <lrink   waniloiinj;  in  their 
youth  .    .  . 

.    .    .    Won«lcrJul ! 


And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky  cleaving  mountains 
.    .    .    icy  spires  of  ^unlike  radiance    .    .  , 
The  vale  is  (;irdled  with  their  walls    .    .  . 
Look  how  the  misty  sea  of  mist  is  brc.ikin^ : 
The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scattered  up  ; 

.    .    .    I  sec  thin  shapes  within  the  mist, 
A   countenance   with   beckoning    smiles ;  there 
burns 

An  azure  fire  within  its  golden  locks." 


OLD  MILL  IIOl'SE  UNDER  THIi  FIESCHERHORN. 


Look    ...    ere  llic  vapour  dim  thy  brain : 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist, 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky. 
With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light. 

.    .    .    r.ihold  it,  rolling  on 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  isl.inding 
This  peak    .    .        miilway,  around. 
Encinctuted 

.    .    .    wind  •  enchanted   shapes    of  wandering 
mist; 


"  If'ort/s,  idle  ivnrds  I''  but  won  Is,  at  leasi. 
able  to  confess  the  mystery  of  these  Alpine 
peaks  seen  through  the  seas  of  cloud. 

II. 

Vou  may  tell  the  character  of  a  nation 
—  has  not  Ruskin  said  it !    by  its  archi 
tenure.      The    Greek    loved    his  !»un 
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and  li^lu  ;  he  set  his  roof  upon  ckan- 
drawn  pillzirs,  he  decorated  their  cajjitals 
with  tlic  leaves  and  forms  which  were 
rcatly  to  hand,  ami  his  architecture  was  at 
its  /cnilh.  The  classic  style  was  as  lucid 
and  precise  as  the  classic  mind,  but  "other 
conditions  oihcr  minds,"  and  the  Teuton 


scenes.  He  was  poor,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  his  countrj',  questions  of  transport 
entered  largely  into  the  building  account ; 
also  he  had  no  lime  to  pf)nder  and  evolve 
a  great  "style."  So,  while  he  dwelt  among 
richer  quarries  than  are  to  be  found  else- 
where in  Europe,    his   houses  are  still 


OLD  .SAW.\in.I.  IN  TIIF.  I.L'TCHINE,  WITH  THE  EK.ER 
JN  THE  ItACKGROUND. 


built  his  cathedrals.  How  he  dcvelofied 
those  lines  which  make  f»f  Cologne  Cathedral 
one  of  the  wonders  of  all  time,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss.  Hut,  first  or  last,  he 
modelled  his  arch  on  the  forest  pine,  which 
girdled  his  homesteads,  and  this  is  the  sum 
and  the  foundation  of  Gothic  glories  in 
stone.     The  Switzer  dwelt  among  other 


fashioned  largely  out  of  wood.  Because  of 
the  snow  their  eaves  must  be  broad 
and  overhang  the  walls.  Because  of 
the  stf)rms  their  walls  do  not  rise 
more  than  a  second  storey,  the  tilt  of 
the  roofs  is  not  great  and  is  heavily 
weighted  down  with  stones,  and  their 
windows  are  furnished  with  strong  wooden 
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shutters.  lastly,  the  site  of  a  house  is  a 
matter  of  inij)<)rt,  too  often  of  life  itself 
They  stand  out  in  the  open  valley,  or  they 
are  sheltered  under  an  overhanging  crag. 
These  are  the  causes,  and  these  the  ele- 
ments, of  their  peculiar  beauty  of  form. 
Colour  follows  suit.  It  is  the  seheme  of 
surrounding  nature,  green  and  brown  of 
the  forest  and  meadow,  white  of  the  snows. 
In  Italian-Switzerland,  or  by  the  Krencii 
frontier,  other  ideals  and  other  characters 
mingle   with,  or  overshadow,  the  native 


style.  The  true  Swiss  church  is  a  Puritan 
structure  indeed,  whitewash,  clay,  and 
timl)er,  with—  but  by  no  means  always — a 
foundation  of  stone.  Its  attempt  at  a 
lower  is  apologetic.  Where  the  Italian 
element  intervenes  it  is  tall  and  apes  the 
iampauili  in  form,  and  its  face  is  fiainted 
with  gautly  and  terrible  Passions  and 
Madonnas.  lUit  that  is  Southward  -  in  the 
Oberland  they  are  Swiss  of  the  Swiss. 

Here,  cottage  or  more  pretentious  farm, 
the  buildings  are  all  of  the  one  type — the 
tyi)ical  "Swiss"  as  a  stranger  may  call  it. 


In  the  open  valley  it  is  squat  and  comfort- 
able, with  an  outside  laddcrway  to  scr>e  as 
staircase,  and  verandahs  of  a  kind,  often 
used  as  a  store-]i!ace  for  the  winter's  suj)ply 
of  fuel-logs  or  other  household  stulT.  More 
likely  than  not  the  entire  lower,  or  ground, 
floor  will  .serve  as  a  hen-house  and  stt»ck. 
yard  combined,  for  in  this  one  characteristic 
the  .Swiss  and  Irish  j)easant  are  not  so  far 
removed  in  manners,  unless  it  be  that  the 
former  prefers  a  slightly  niore  marked  degree 
of  .sejjaration  between  owner  and  beo^it. 


When  the  house  has,  for  any  reason,  to 
be  placed  under  the  valley  wall,  fear  of 
landslides  and  avalanches  has  taught  the 
native  to  secure  his  position  by  choosing  a 
spot  which  is  protected  by  a  foothill,  crag, 
or  grove  of  trees.  In  the  particular  case  of 
which  two  pictures  illustrate  this  article,  the 
dwelling-house  is  built  right  over  the  primi- 
tive wooden  troughs  which  carry  the  supply 
of  water  on  which  the  owner's  mill  depends. 
The  mill  is  immediately  behind  the  main 
building,  and  farther  up  the  valley  you 
may  catch  a  glimpse   of  one   of  those 
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quaint  roofed  bridges,  which  have  their  part 
in    the    memory    of   most  visitors  to 

the  olckr  cantons.  Originally  co\xred  no 
less  tor  the  fuirnose  of  savinf;  the  hridj^e 
from  dciiiruction,  under  iIk*  act  unuikucd 
weight  of  five  months'  snow-fall,  than  to 
assure  unhindered  means  of  crossing  the 
stream  e\  en  in  the  worst  of  weather,  these 
shcUered  roachvays  hav(  In  many  cases 
nlTcn  d  a  wck<inie  scene  ot  wintLT  cmploy- 
riieni.  The  SwitZv,r  has  always  been  an 
apt  carwr,  and  when  he  had  carved  his 
chairs  and  furniture  and  roof-tree,  and 
while  the  foreiL;n  to\  ni;irkct  of  to  il;)y  \\a.> 
still  undreamed  of,  his  liusy  hantU  turiKd 
lo  beautifying  the  bridi;e  uhich  was 
so  e^isential  a  part  of  his  daily  life. 
Nowadays  ho  builds  bridges  of  stone  and 
steel  like  any  other  vandal,  and  tlie  ylory 
of  their  forerunners  is  |>ai»sing  out  of  the 
land. 

IIL 

The  beauty  of  this  land  is  not  limited 

to  tlie  naked  grandeurs  of  tiie  peaks 
or  the  richer  landscape  of  the  valleys.  At 
scarcely  any  point  can  you  esca])e  the 
sound  of  running  waters,  and  e\eryvvhere 
you  may  catch  their  glancing  lights  where 
they  pour  an  eternal  stream  through  middle 
space.  It  wouUl  be  easy  to  set  clown  tlieir 
name',  but  it  is  little  thcv  vn\\\i\  runxcy  to 
one  who  has  never  seen,  ami  cannot  there- 
fore realise  their  meaning,  'diere  is  the 
"  Spray-fall,"  whose  waters  tumble  in  clouds 
of  spray,  so  scattered  are  they  by  their 
three  hundred  foot  plunge  from  rn  st  to 
base ;  and  this  "  .Staubbach  '  is  only  the 
gi«atest  of  its  kind.  All  down  the  /Aa/  you 
can  see  them,  great  and  small,  some 
touching  rock  three  or  four  times  in  the 
dcjcent.  and  at  each  tnurh  .sjitirting  up  in 
glistening  showers  of  rainbow  spray,  i  lien 
there  is  the  real  **  Rainbow-fall,"  whose  leap 
is  much  less,  and  which  issues  from  so 
narrow  a  cleft  that  its  waters  are  not  dis- 
sipatcfl,  hx:{  shoot  out  from  the  rock  in  a 
whirling  cctlumn,  so  that  a  man  may  stanii 
within  a  hollow  arch  of  moving  glass,  and 
himself  dry,  look  out  on  the  world  through 
a  minbow.    For  so  swift  and  so  smooth  is 


the  rush  of  this  water,  that  from  its  under 
side  the  eye  can  hardly  realise  that  the  veil 
is  moving  Ii(|uid.    This  is  wonderful,  but 

more  wonderful  ani>rher  stream  which  lies 
hidden  among  trees  on  the  a-cenl  at  tin- 
higher  side  of  the  valley.  Here  a  smaller 
glen  runs  down  to  join  the  main  gorge.  It 
is  narrow  and  precipitous,  and  exposed  in 
a  particular  degree  to  the  chances  of  land- 
slide an<l  avalanche.  I  hiis  it  hap|iene<l 
that,  when  tlie  frost  went  and  the  snows 
b<^an  to  melt  one  spring,  the  gathered 
waters  found  their  way  of  escape  blocked  by 
a  huge  r»»ck,  seetire!y  \\cdg>.d  and  ii.miov- 
aM'>.  .Moreover,  so  immense  was  t'le 
monster's  weight,  and  .so  closely  did  it  lU 
between  the  sides  of  their  old  channel,  that 
the  stream  could  neither  force  it  nor  rend 
a  side  issue.  Mrs;  ii  n>>e  till  the  waterhead 
overtoppeil  llie  ( ihstruction,  and  so  for  long 
years  the  current  tumbled  over  its  suuunit. 
But  down  below  the  surface,  un.seen  and 
unguessed,  there  must  have  been  a  depress 
sion  in  the  face  of  the  rtx-k,  and  against 
this  the  water  li.M  a  chance  boukler. 
.\Iw  lys  ciialing  and  twisting  the  stone  in  its 
socket,  an  action  was  set  up  like  that  of  the 
glacier-gardens "  which  are  exhibited  to 
tourists  at  other  well  known  places.  And  so, 
after  no  man  knows  how  mnnv  years,  nor 
Ikiw  long  since,  the  water  drilled  out  a 
circular  hole  through  ihc  heart  ot  the  live 
rock,  whence  it  spouts  in  a  stream  as  true  as 
though  it  were  delivered  from  the  end  of  a 
water  company's  main  at  high  pressure. 

Al  out  the  feet  of  these  falls,  and  all 
around  them,  earth  is  a  bed  of  iiowers. 
Alpenrose  girdles  their  side^  and  in  the 
undergrowth  are  great  lilies,  red  and 
orange,  with  here  and  there  that  orchid 
which  is  called  \'enus's  .Sli|>]MT.  and  a 
thousand  others.  The  wild  briar  takes  on 
a  crimson  which  might  shame  its  English 
sister,  and  all  the  flowers  are  of  a  sixe 
which  is  ekewhc  re  reached  only  by  high 
riilti\ ution.  No  man  •^ees  them  nor  are 
they  cared  tor,  yet  I  Fitjretti,  lliese  little 
flowers  of  the  field,  have  become  great,  and 
glorious,  unmatched  by  any  garden  in  the 
world. 
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SAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 

By  ROSAMOND  GHAPLIN 


THE  old  palace  of  St.  Germain-en-I^iye, 
standing  though  it  does  on  French 
soil,  and  belonging  exclusively  to  France, 
has,  I  think,  notwithstanding,  a  special  claim 
to  the  regard  and  attention  of  Englishmen, 
from  having  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  royal  house  of  Stuart-  that  house 
whose  members  were  destined  for  a  time 
to  reign  as  sovereigns,  to  suffer  adversity  so 
grievous  as  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  other  family,  and  then  to  dis;»ppear 
for  ever  into  the  mists  of  obscurity  and 
oblivion,  leaving  behind  them  only  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  name. 

"Si  quelque  chose,"  says  Voltaire, 
"justifie  cc'ux  (|ui  croient  h  une  fatalite 
h.  laquelle  rien  ne  peut  se  soustraire,  c'est 
cctte  suite  continuelle  de  malheurs  ()ui 
a  persecute  la  maison  des  Stuarts  pen- 
dant plus  de  trois  sit;(rles." 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  sjuirklin;^  mag- 
nificence of  \'ersaillc's,  there  is  an  air  of 
gloom  and  depression  about  Saint  (Jermain, 
and  a  sadness  seems  to  linger  about  it 
which  even  the  bright  rays  of  the  summer 
sunshine  cannot  altogether  dis|>erse. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  the  antiquity  of  the 
place  which  gives  rise  to  this  impression  of 
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sadness^ — ^that  it  is  merely  the  solemnity 
which  age  imjiarts,  the  grey  mantle  of  Time 
encirclitig  it  within  its  folds ;  or  it  may  be 
from  the  fact  that  there  have  been  sad 
hearts  behind  those  walls — hearts  made  sad 
by  disap]xjinted  hopes  and  past  failures, 
hearts  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities and  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 
hearts  which  might  truly  have  echoed  the 
despairing  words  which  Shakespeare  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  imprisoned  Richard 
II.:— 

"And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  piste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
l'"or  he.iven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  lell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  Kings.** 
For  what  a  siul  story  is  that  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
and  the  wife  of  a  king  ;   but  destined  to 
lose  crown,  kingdom,  and  husband,  and 
become  lierself  an  exile.    And  an  even 
sadder  story  is  that  of  her  son,  James  II., 
driven  forth  from  his  kingdom  by  his  own 
subjects,  with  the   consent   of   his  own 
family,  passing  his  latter  years  in  a  foreign 
land,  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
king  who  had  protected  him,  grievin'r  over 
all  he  had  lo.-.t,  and  having  the  additional 
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sorrow  of  self-reproach,  and  the  ever^ 
present  thought  that  but  for  his  own  e  rrors 
Ik-  ni;.:ht  still  have  been  on  the  tUrcme  of 

his  amcstitrs. 

And  tlie  soti  of  James — an  exile  from 
his  cradle,  a  witness  to  the  tears  and  sighs 
of  his  parents,  and  growinj;  up  to  sic  the 
heritage  which  should  descend  t(»  him  by 
right  in  the  possessi(jn  of  a  stranger. 

And  there  have  been  others,  lorgotten 
now,  perhaps,  but  whose  names  dune  forth 
in  the  records  of  the  age  as  splendid 
examples  of  fidelity  and  devotion,  who 
have  spent  lonj^  voars  of  exile  here,  not 
deeming  the  renunciation  of  country, 
home,  and  possessions  too  great,  when 
made  for  the  sake  of  those  who  had 
shown  them  kindness  in  the  days  d  their 
prosperity. 

Those  things  are  \KXSt  now,  and  the  s.id 
kuigs  and  queens,  with  their  faithful  fol- 
lowers, have  long  since  joined  the  great 
procession  which  returns  no  more ;  but  tliis 
French  home  of  tlieirs  will  ever  be  a  re- 
minder  of  the  un<  fTtaintv  of  earthlv  joys, 
for  within  its  walls  there  hiis  been  pnned 
to  the  utmost  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
aphorism*  that,  *'a  sorrow's  crown  of  sor- 
row is  remenibering  happier  things." 

Robert,  King  of  Franre,  surnamed  the 
I'ious,  who  rci;^'n.  '  fnnn  c><)6  to  io-^t. 
was,  we  arc  told,  so  much  occupied  wiiii 

religious  observances,  that  the  goi-emment 
of  his  kingdom  was  entirely  lu^lected. 

He,  however,  api)ears  to  have  endeavoured 
worthily  to  fulfil  his  duties  towards  his 
subjects,  and  hia  charity  and  kindness, 
although  iML-rhaps  misdirected,  were  never- 
theless unbounded.  During  this  reign, 
and  no  doubt  }>y  this  pious  king  himself, 
there  was  erf-ti  il  in  ihv  lu.irt  of  the  great 
forest  of  Silva  I^edu  a  monastery  and 
chapel,  which  were  dedicated  to  Saint 
Germanusy  and  it  is  from  these  monastic 
buildings  of  Saint  Ciermanus  that  the  name 
Saint  Germain-tn  r,  L\ (   i>  d.  rivi  d. 

The  ch 'ti  all  "t  >  irii  (lermain  was  com- 
menced by  (  h.ariis  Y.  in  i^d].  Ihc 
building  of  it  was  carried  on  by  Fruicts  I., 

*  **  Kmim  isacKiar  dolore 

Ctw  (ioodlani  del  tenipo  felic* 
KelU  mlaai*.- 

DamU-i  "tnjtnut."  Book  V ,  St.  W, 


and  from  his  time  down  to  16S3,  when 

Louis  XIV,  left  it  for  Wrsailles,  it  was  one 
f>f  the  chief  residi'TT-  --;  of  the  French  Court. 
'I'wo  kings  of  the  House  of  V'alois  were 
born  here  -Henri  II.  and  Charles  IX.  -and 
it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  former  that 
the  connection  of  .Saint  Germain  with  the 
House  of  Stuart  begins,  for  here,  where 
Cathf'rinc  de  Medirj  was  holding?  the 
Court,  came  Mary  <^ueen  of  Scots  when 
she  was  brought  to  France  as  a  child  in 
1548. 

Mary's  voyage  from  Scotland  to  France 
haii  Iki-n  one  of  danijer  and  adventure 
Besides  storms  and  other  [lerils  of  the  sea, 
she  had  narrowly  escaped  being  captured 
by  the  English  cruisers  which  her  good 
cousin  Elizabeth  had  ordered  to  intercept 
her.  In  sjiite,  however,  of  all  these 
tl.inmrs  she  arrived  without  harm  on 
August  13th,  1548,  at  the  little  port  of 
RoscofT,  near  Brest,  and  her  journey  from 
tlwre  to  the  Court  was  one  continual 
triumphal  [irogress.  At  every  town 
thrf>tiL;h  whiiii  she  passed  sovereign 
honours  were  accortled  to  her,  and  a 
zealous  greeting  awaited  her.  On  Octo- 
ber nth,  1548,  she  arrived  with  her 
following  of  Scottish  nobility  at  the  Cha- 
teau of  Saint  (^Sermain. 

The  youth,  the  beauty,  the  t;ra<  t  ful  man 
ners  of  the  child-queen  all  contributed  to 
create  the  most  profotmd  interest  in  her  at 
the  Court  of  France.  She  immediately 
became  the  centre  of  an  adoring  and  ad 
miring'  thrnnu:.  whu  conld  talk  and  think 
of  nothing  else,  and  were  mdefatigable  in 
their  attentions  towards  her  and  their 
endeavours  to  please  her. 

King  Henry  II.,  who  was  absent  at  the 
marriage  festivities  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  .iiid 
Antoine  de  liourb^»n  at  the  time  of  Mary  s 
arrival,  hurried  back  with  all  speed  to  Saint 
Germain,  and  was  charmed  with  the  young 
sovereign,  pronouncing  her  to  be  the  most 
perfect  child  he  had  ever  seen.* 

Mary  c<juld  only  speak  hrr  own  native 
language  of  Scotland,  which  ilie  ceitrbrate-d 
French  historian,  Brantdme,t  called  a  bar- 
barous, rough,  ill-sounding  language;  but 

*  "La  plua  farCtii*  «nbti(  qv*  ja  n*  «ls  jwnwt." 
t  Braoidoui.  boca  about  1340,  «1M  <Ci4. 
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he  atkli-(i,  that  accon^panied  with  so  much 
gra«v  it  l>c<anR-  licaiitiriil  and  very  a;4ri.v- 
ablc.  'I'h<*  ranlinal  do  Lorraiiu-,  cnthu- 
siaiitic  in  Ikt  prai.scs,  wrote  in  1553  that 
among  daughters  of  noble  or  cxtmmoner 
he  had  never  seen  her  etjual  m  the 
J<in;4(l<)in. 

Mary  Stuart  rcinaini  d  in  I'"ran(  c  U*r  thir- 
teen years,  a  large  jmi  tion  ol'  \vhi<  h  time 
was  spent  at  Saint  Germain.  On  July 
34th»  1 56 1,  just  before  her  departtire  for 
Scotland,  a  fete  in  her  honour  was  held  at 
the  chateau,  which  though  intended  tor  a 
festive  occasion,  nmst  have  been  a  ^ad  one 
for  the  Queen,  as  she  was  now  to  bid  tare 
well  to  the  place  so  full  of  happy  memo* 
ries  for  lier. 

Often  duvin.;  tlie  dark  and  trouhlnus 
years  of  her  after-life,  when  surroundi-d  l)y 
rivalry,  lawlessness,  and  intri^juj  when 
misfortune  after  misfortune  came  crowd- 
ing upon  her,  and  unfatthfuhicss  and  dis- 
loyalty seemed  t<}  triumph  over  truth,  her 
thoughts  must  ha\e  stra\eil  luck  to  the 
chateau  on  the  banks  of  llie  Seine,  wiieiv 
not  a  cloud  ever  marred  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  her  brilliant  yrmth. 

Henri  spent  much  time  at  Saint 
riermain,  and  had  ■m)  L;re:!»  a  love  for  the 
place  that  he  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  the  special  favour  of  exeniption 
from  all  taxes — a  prerogative  which  they  en- 
joyed until  the  Revoluti<Hi.  This  king, not 
finding  the  old  <  hntt-au  suni|)tuous  enough 
for  his  tastes,  erected  a  se'  onfl  palace  of  a 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful  design,  sur- 
rounding it  with  lovely  Italian  gardens, 
which  extended  down  in  five  terraces  to 
the  river  Seine.  This  palac  e  was  destroyed 
in  !. oil's  XVI.'s  time,  eith«T  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  or  pre- 
viously, and  nothing  now  remains  of  it 
btit  a  small  building  known  as  the  Pavilion 
Henri  IV.,  which  is  supj)f»sed  to  be  the 
former  chapel  of  Henri's  julace. 

lA)uis  Xlll.  died  in  this  palace  of 
Henri  IV.  on  May  14th,  1643. 

Louis  XIV.  was  bom  in  the  old  chateau 
of  Saint  (lermain  on  September  16th, 
1638,  and  was  baptised  when  he  was  five 
years  old  in  the  chai)el  of  the  same  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  his  father,  his 


god-parents  being  Cardinal  Mazarin  and 
the  I'rineess  de  Comic.* 

Thf  vouthful  L<mis.  who  from  his  cradle 
liail  t>een  the  object  of  the  servile  adulation 
of  the  courtiers,  had  alr^dy  formed  a  very 
fair  idea  of  his  own  importance,  as  the 
following  anecdote  pr(n  <  s  : 

.After  the  ceremon\  ot  the  baptism,  the 
d\  ing  king  having  requested  that  the  child 
might  be  bought  to  his  room,  asked  him 
his  name.  *' Je  suis  Louis  XI V."  answered 
the  boy.  "Pas  encore,  nion  fils,  pas 
encore,"  sdd  the  |)oor  father. 

In  1644  came  tlie  fugitive  (Jueeii 
Henrietta  Maria,  seeking  a  place  of  refuge 
in  her  own  land  from  the  storm  of  reso- 
lution which  had  engulfed  her  husljand's 
throne,  an<i  was  devastating  England  from 
one  end  to  the  otlur. 

1  he  (^)ueen  of  England  landed  at  iJrest, 
in  Normandy,  and  proceeding  to  Paris, 
was  most  hospitably  received  there  )>y  Iter 
royal  relations.  She  was  ct)nducted  to  the 
Louvre,  "where  the  day  following  her 
arrival  she  received  all  the  honours  due  to 
a  (lueen,  and  to  a  queen  a  daughter  of 
France,  "t 

I  wo  years  afterwards  her  son  Charles 
I'rinee  of  Wales,  arrived  in  France,  where 
he  seems,  by  his  jKisonal  charms,  lo  l»ave 
created  a  ver)-  favourable  impression. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
Grande  Mademoiselle,"^  who  at  one  lime 
eiUerlaini  d  \(Tv  serious  thoughts  of  tinitini! 
h.  r>(  If  in  ni.irriage  with  CharK  s,  liul  who 
could  not  (juite  make  up  her  mind  to 
accept  a  king  without  a  kii^dom,  des- 
cribes him  at  the  time  of  his  first  arrival 
in  France  in  1646  as  being  "  rather  Uitl  fo: 
his  age  and  ha\  in::  a  fine  head,  hlark  h.iir, 
a  dark  complexion,  and  tolerably  agreeable 
in  his  demeanour.'t 

When  the  rebellion  known  as  the 
I  Vonde  broke  out  in  Paris  in  August,  1548, 
tht  I'rrti'  h  Roval  Family,  who  were  at  the 
Louvre  at  the  time,  wisely  thought  it 


•  Charlotte  de  Mooltaomey,  auMher  of  Htm  Gtmi 

CoDiM. 

t  Mimoirafl  de  MadenoiMlle  de  Mootpiaiier. 
t  Anoie  Haite  Leuise  Henilett*  d'OrleaM.  deucfaier  «( 
Caston  de  France,  Duke  of  Orleans  hj  bta  owrflefiedlk 

the  I  ^lllc•^.-^sl•  <le  IJourl)On  Montp«rniief.  Ske  we*  OM- 
Mdered  ihc  gic^tcat  liLircis  ia  Europe. 
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expedient  to  place  themselves  at  a  safe 
distance  from  their  loyal  jx-oplc  in  the 
capital,  and  so  without  delay  they  left  for 
S;iiui  Germain,  escorted  thither  by  the 


I 


I'rince  de  Conde.  The  chateau,  however, 
prohahl)  owing  to  the  somewhat  un- 
expected advent  of  the  Court,  was  not 
altogether  prepared  for  its  reception,  and 
seems  t«)  have  been  tolerably  uncomfort- 
able,   most    of  the   f)rdinary  necessaries 


and  comforts  of  life  being  altogether 
wanting.  The  suj)ply  of  food  was  so  short 
that  most  of  the  retinue  had  to  be  dis- 
missed, and  those  lliat  remained  were 


usmm. 


<-ompelled  perforce  to  content  themselves 
with  sleeping  on  beds  composed  of  layers 
of  straw. 

In  fact,  so  great  was  the  necessity  in 
which  the  royal  family  found  themselves 
at  this  time,  that  the  (^)ueen  Regent,  Anne 
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of  Ausiii  i,  was  comj>clled,  we  arc  told,  to 
j)lcclge  ihti  Crown  jewels  in  order  to  raise 
money. 

Henrietta  Maria  was  then  in  Paris  with 
her  youngest  daughter.  She  had  pre- 
vious to  this  nuulc  a  request  to  Ooiuwell 
to  restore  to  her  hor  drjwry.  This  he  had 
refused  to  do,  giving  as  a  reason  that  she 
had  decHiaed  to  be  crowned  with  her 
husband  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
their  religion.  Being,  therefore,  thus  de- 
prived of  her  own  means,  and  the  French 
Sovereigns,  owing  to  their  misfortunes^ 
being  unable  to  assist  her,  she  suffered 
very  considerable  poverty  '  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fronde. 

She  and  the  young  Princess  Henrietta 
were  discover* d  one  \ery  cold  morning 
in  January  by  Cardinal  dc  Kelz,  wlio  had 
come  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  without 
even  the  comfort  of  fire. 

rostcrity,"  said  the  good  Cardinal, 
*'  will  hardly  hclicve  that  a  princess  of 
England,  grand-daughter  to  Henry  the 
Great,  hath  wanted  a  faggot  in  the  month  of 
January,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Court." 

"When  the  Ccnirt  returned  to  Paris  at 
the  conchisioii  df  the  first  f>art  of  the 
Fronde,  (^ueen  HetiriLlta.  wlut  Kctore  the 
commencement  of  ii  hail  already  spent 
some  time  at  Saint  Germain,  now  once 
more  took  up  her  abode  there,  being 
joined  by  her  son,  now  King  of  luigland. 
She  lived  to  see  the  Restoration,  and  died 
in  1669,  at  her  chateau  at  Colombes,  near 
Paris,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Louis  XIV.  greatly  improved  and  beau* 
tified  Saint  Germain,  which  had  been  the 
home  of  his  youth,  and  during  the  first 
forty  years  of  his  roiL'n  his  chief  residence  ; 
he  built  the  fi\e  gicat  towers  which  en- 
circle the  chiiteau,  and  he  made  also  the 
magnificent  terrace  which  is  oiv  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  place.  1  his  ter- 
race, the  work  of  Lenotre,  is  a  broad, 
shady  walk,  one  mile-and  a-half  long,  and 
is  called  by  a  great  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, *•  one  of  the  finest  prf)mena<les  in 
Europe.''  On  one  siMt  of  this  terra' <  i>  \hr 
forest  of  Saint  T,, miain,  more  than  10,000 
acres  in  extent,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a 
view  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  no  doubt 


even    more    beautiful  in   the  days  of 

Louis  XIV..  when  railways  and  other 
modern  destroyers  of  the  picturesque  were 
unknown — a  richly-wooded  country  watered 
by  the  River  Seine,  which  winds  through  it 
like  a  sparkling  ribbon ;  verdure-clad  hills 
on  eitliLT  sidi-,  and  far  l>cyc»nd,  the  city  of 
Paris  wit!i  its  spires  .md  doiiu  s,  rising  out 
of  the  blue  haze  of  the  far  distance. 

But  there  was  one  point  in  that  land, 
scape  which  did  not  please  the  Grand 
Monarque,  and  that  was  the  grey  towers 
of  the  ratlifdra!  nf  Saint  Denis  distinctly 
discernible  in  the  direction  of  Vesinet  ; 
for  the  King  knew  that  beneath  those 
towers  was  the  royal  burying-pkoe,  where, 
in  spite  of  all  his  present  glory,  he  would 
h>'  one  day  laid.  This  constant  reminder 
of  death  becante  at  last  distasteful  to  one 
who  considered  himself  more  or  less  im- 
mortal,  and  he  determined  that  at  least  the 
view  of  his  sepulchre  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  intrude  itself  upon  his  gaze,  antl 
so  when  the  Palace  of  Versailles  was  com- 
pleted m  1682,  he  de|>arted  from  Saint 
Germain,  which  from  henceforth  ceased  to 
be  a  residence  of  the  French  Court 

Hut  the  old  ( liatcnu  was  destined  to 
receive  yet  anotlicr  king  within  its  walls — 
for  Ix>uis  XIW  graciously  lent  it  to  James 
II.  and  his  wife,  Mary  lieatrice  of  Modena, 
when  they  came  with  their  first  infant  son 
as  fugitives  to  France  in  December,  16S8. 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  indefatigable  in  his 
assistance  to  James  in  the  latter's  attempts 
to  save  his  crown,  supplying  him  with 
troops  and  money  i^gainst  William  of 
Orange,  anil  now  when  these  attempts  had 
failed,  and  james  was  driven  forth  from  his 
kingdom,  Louis  extended  to  htm  a  welcome 
so  noble  and  magnanimous  that  k  must 
ever  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and 
consideration  which  the  French  King 
showixl  to  his  unfortunate  cousin  and  his 
family  in  their  adversity.  "  In  truth,"  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  **  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  a  chivalrous  generosity  and  urbanity 
such  as  had  not  embelli-sla  d  tlic  annals  of 
Europe  since  the  HIark  Prince  had  stood 
behind  the  chair  of  King  John  at  tlie 
supper  on  the  field  of  Poitiers." 
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Janics  had  entrusted  the  Count  dc 
I^u/.un,  a  French  nobleman  who  had 
been  well  known  in  England,  to  escort  the 
Queen  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  to 
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France,  where  after  many  vicissitudes  they 
arrived  at  length,  James  himself  following 
shortly  afterwards. 

Ix)uis  XIV.,  who  was  at  Versailles  when 
he  heard  that  (^)ueen  Mary  was  journeying 


towards  Paris,  announced  his  intention  of 
going  himself  to  meet  her  on  the  road,  and 
commanded  that  his  family  and  the  whole 
of  his  Court  should  accomixmy  him  in 


state,  in  order  to  show  her  by  his  mark  of 
res|K.(  t.  how  honoured  and  pleased  he  was 
to  receive  her  in  his  kingdom. 

And  so  he  drove  out  from  \  ersailles  in  a 
magnificent  coach  drawn  by  eight  horses, 


From  an  old  Print  in  tht  British  Mmtum. 
JAMES  II. 

After  the  Painting  by  Lari;illicre. 
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and  surrounded  by  &  brilliant  escort  of 
musketeers,  the  royal  priticcs  aiitl  priiufsscs, 
and  the  great  noljility  of  France  followini; 
in  a  hundred  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six 

horses. 

When  the  messenger  who  had  hocn 
despatched  for«>ard  came  galloping  back 

to  announce  to  the  king  that  the  Queen 
of  England  was  close  at  hand,  Louis 
descended  from  his  coach,  and  walkcil 
bareheaded  towards  her  carriage.  Mary, 
on  seeing  the  king,  would  have  prostrated 
herself  at  his  feet,  but  Louis  instantl\ 
raised  her,  speakinLj  gracious  w<mls  ot 
Welcome,  and  assuruig  her  of  his  great 
friendliness  and  goodwill  towards  her  hus- 
band and  herself,  and  then  he  conducted 
her  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Saint  Germain,  the  Queen  driving  with 
Louis  in  bis  own  ctiach. 

King  James,  who  hud  lra\eiied  from 
England  by  a  dlflerent  route,  arrived  the 
next  day  at  the  palace,  where  he  was 
recei\ed  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and 
affection  by  Louis,  who  had  again  driven 
here  from  V  ersailles  in  oriler  to  be  the 
first  to  offer  a  friendly  greeting  to  the 
fugitive.  Every  honour  and  attention  that 
were  possible  were  shown  to  the  exiled  king 
and  queen  ;  ihey  were  surminided  at  Saint 
Germain  with  a  pomj>  anil  state  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  ihaii  would  have  been  the  case 
had  they  been  reignn^  sovereigns  instead 
of  uncrowned  exiles.  Louis  not  only 
granted  them  an  annual  income  of  ^'45,000, 
but  commanded  an  additional  ^,10,000 
should  be  scut  to  them  for  their  personal 
expenses.  '*  Le  roi  fait  pour  ces  Majestes 
Anglaises  dcs  choses  toutc  divines,"  writes 
the  Uuchess  of  Orleans,  whose  \alual)Ii' 
correspondence  forms  so  important  a  part 
of  the  chronicles  of  the  day  ;  "  car  n  esi  ce 
point  dtre  I'iniage  du  Tout-puissant  que  de 
soutcnir  un  roi  chassd,  trahi,  abandonne? 
La  belle  ame  du  roi  se  plait  k  jouer  co 
grand  role.  " 

Tlie  good  quuhlies  f)f  Louis  cerUiinlv 
showed  themselves  on  this  occasion  in  a 

"  "Tlie  KiiiR  does  for  llicse  tntli^ih  M.iitstits  things quitf 
ilivin*;  for  is  if  not  to  lx>  ihe  im«pc  of  ihe  Most  Mi^h  to 
euppori  Sin  t.'xile;U,  li«lru}cti,  aTui  dlijtxionr*!  kitiK'  Tlu- 
beitttifalMQl  Rf  the  Mug  rejok-o.  to  pl.u  t)ii>  ^ri\it  t^f  "* 

~-Vorttipor4tntt  dt  Madamr. 


very  marked  degree,  and  as  a  proof  that  his 
reception  of  James  was  no  mere  outburst  of 

generosity  on  his  part,  he  permitted  hini  to 
live  at  Saint  Germain  for  the  rest  f>f  hi^  life, 
a  jx:riod  of  thirteen  years,  niaintaniiiig  him 
during  all  this  time  almost  entirely  at  his 
own  expense,  and  doing  all  in  his  power  for 
his  comfort  ami  amusement. 

Hut  James  did  not  at  imfv  give  up  all 
hope  of  regaining  his  lost  kmgduni.  In 
1689  he  went  to  Ireland  to  rally  round 
him  those  willing  to  fight  for  his  cause, 
and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  forces  of 
William. 

Louis  Xl\'.,  who  had  suj)])!ied  him  with 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  rc-quired 
for  the  campaign,  from  ships,  troop.s,  and 
two  millions  of  money,  down  to  the  silver 
vessels  for  his  own  persoiial  use,  to(»k  leave 
of  him  with  the  following  memorable 
words :  - 

"Monsieur,  je  vous  vois  partir  avec 
douleur;  cepcndant  je  souhaite  de  ne 

jamai.s  vous  revoir,  niais  si  vous  re\  eni'/, 
soyi  /  ]>(Tsuade  cpie  vous  me  retrouverez  te, 
que  vous  me  laissez."  * 

I1ie  expedition,  however,  was  a  &ilure ; 
James,  with  his  army  of  Irish  troops  and 
the  six  thou^.ind  French  sent  by  Louis,  was 
defeated  by  \\  illi.mi's  forces  at  thr  battle  of 
the  lioyne,  fought  mi  June  30th,  1(190. 

Again,  in  loyj,  the  Erench  fleet  under 
Admiral  Tourville,  fighting  on  behalf  of 
James,  was  defeated  by  the  allied  I^nglish 
and  Dutch  fleets  off  Cape  la  Hogue. 
nihcr  attempts  followed,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  l*eace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  that 
Louis  at  last  consented  to  acknowledge 
William  and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen  of 
England. 

Tlu:  birth  of  the  Princess  Mary  Louisa, 
the  youngest  child  of  Janies  II.  and  Mary 
of  Modena,  took  place  at  Saint  Germain  in 
1693,  and  brought  a  ray  of  comfort  to  the 
exiled  jmrenls.   "  Ah,*'  exclaimed  the  king  ; 

I  have  now  a  daughter  who  has  not 
sinned  against  me." 

James  II.  died  at  Saint  Germain  on 
September  i6th,  1701. 

"  "Sir,  It  is  witb  t^tu  i  th.K  I  si-e  you  <k-pari .  ai  Un  ^.tne 
liinc  1  wish  tbat  1  inay  never  sec  you  again,  but  If  you 
n  tijm,  be  pcnutded  thai  you  find  om  juu  u  you  teave 
inc.' 
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Ixiuis  XIV.,  ever  gracious  and  thougliLfuI, 
had  |>aid  every  attention  to  him  in  his  last 
illness,  sending  to  him  his  own  ])hys!(  ian. 
and  himself  visiting  him  l  onstantly.  Three 


that  he  wcjuld,  as  soon  as  James  were  dead 
acknowledge    his    son    James  l-Vancis 
Edward  as  King  of  I-jigland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  on  the  evening  ot  the  day  of 


i        ti  I'lint  III  till  Uflliih  Muuum, 
MARY   OF  MOI»KNA. 
After  the  PdiniinK  by  Largillicre. 


(lays  before  the  end.  I.ouis  rame  to  Saint 
Oermain  accom]Kinied  hy  a  numerous 
following,  and  at  the  bedside  of  the  thing 
King,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  I".ni;Ii>h 


King  James's  death  a  clatter  of  hoofs  and  a 
llonrish  of  trumpets  was  heard  outside  the 
gate  of  the  I'al.ice,  and  a  gorgeously- 
arraved  heraltl  with  hat  in  hand,  announced 


exiles,  and  many  j>ersons  of  the  Erencl\  ^i^  joud  voice  in  French,  and  English,  and 
Court,  he  made  the  solemn   declaration     I.;itin.  that  the  Trince  of  Wales  was  now 
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James  t!ic  Third  of  England  and  Eighth  of 

i5t:()tland. 

Requiems  and  masses  were  sung  without 
ceasing  by  the  body  of  the  late  king  as  it 

lay  in  state  for  iwcnty  four  hours  in  the 
death  chamber  at  Saint  Germain,  and  then 
after  being  embalmed  it  was  distributed  to 
diflerent  communities  and  churches.  The 
heart  enclosed  in  an  um  was  taken  to  the 
Convent  of  Chaillot,  and  confided  to  the 
rare  of  the  pious  nuns  there.  A  i>art  of 
the  intri'or  of  the  b<)dy  was  buried  in  the 
parish  ehurch  of  Saint  Germain,  and 
another  part  was  sent  to  the  English 
college  at  Saint  Omer.  The  brain  and 
parts  of  the  head  wont  to  the  Sef)t(  li 
cnllc;je  at  Paris,  wlure  the  Duke  of  Perth 
ereete<l  a  monimient.  'I'he  rcmamder  of 
the  body  was  conveyed  to  Plans  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  the  Earl  of  Middleton, 
the  late  king's  chaplain,  and  others,  antl 
laid  to  rest  in  th(^  chiyic!  of  the  l'.ii<;lish 
Her  eJiclines,  there  to  await  the  day,  so 
fervently  desired  by  his  followers,  when  it 
might  be  transferred  in  state  to  Westminster 
Abl)ey. 

'I'll!'  charmint:  chiirai  ter  of  Queen  Mary 
Beatrice  cause  I  h-  i  to  be  i^rcatly  I(  »ved  and 
respected  in  !•  ranee ;  the  memoirs  and 
letters  of  the  time  extol  her  patience  under 
adversity,  her  unselfish  charity,  her  unfail- 
ing thou^htfulness  and  solicitude  for  the 
devutetl  lv;nid  nf  I'liL^li'^li  who  had  followo.l 
her  husiiand  uiio  exiie,  and  who  after  his 
deith  remained  near  her. 

She  survived  her  husband  for  seventeen 
years,  living  quietly  during  that  time  at 
Saint  (Jermain,  surrouniiid  liy  her  little 
court.  In  1712  she  experienced  another 
great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Mar)'  ]x>uisa,  and  in  1718 
she  herself  breathed  her  last,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  Jacobites  and  the  regrets  of  all 
her  friends. 

She  had  given  diret:tions  that  her  body 
should  lie  at  the  Convent  of  Chaillot  until 
it  should  fitKl  a  sepulchre  among  the  Royal 
tombs  at  Westminster. 

In  1824  the  old  Parish  Chiir<  h  of  Saint 
Ger;nain-en-I>aye  was  entirely  re-built,  and 
during  the  work  of  excavation  to  prepare 
for  the  foundation  of  the  new  church,  the 


workmen  came  upon  three  leiden  caskets. 
On  one  of  these  was  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  let  est  une  portion  de  la  chair  et  des 
{>artk»  nobles  du  corps  tlu  tres  lunt 
tres  -  puis<;ant.   trei;    exrellent  Prince 
Jactjues  Stuart,  second  du  nom,  Koy 
de  la  Grandc-Brctaigne,       le  XXII 
octobie  MDCXXXIII,  d^cidi  en 
France  k  Saint  Germain-en-Laye  le 
XVr  s(i>tembre  MDrrf." 
TIu  iH-  w.is  no  inscription  uixm  the  other 
two  leadeji  lase.s,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  they  contained  portions  of  the 
remains  of  Queen  Mary  Beatrice  and  of 
lu  r  (laughter,  the  Princes'^  Mary  Louisa. 

W  hen  the  tidings  of  this  di^fover)-  came 
to  George  IV'.,  he  made  known  to  his 
ambassador  in  Paris  bis  wishes  concerning 
the  re-burial  of  the  caskets — which  cere- 
mony he  ordered  to  be  conducted  w  ith  all 
the  pomp  and  state  possible —intending, 
when  the  (rhurch  should  be  coinpleieJ,  lo 
erect  a  fitting  nionument 

The  re-burial  of  the  royal  remains  took 
place,  but  George  IV.  did  not  livt  to 
carry  out  his  intention  of  the  monument : 
and  it  was  Queen  toria  who  place.! 
one  to  the  memory  of  King  James  in  the 
present  church  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye, 
close  to  the  palace  which  sheltered  him 
so  long.  The  following  is  the  epitaph  iii- 
scribiil  on  this  monument:— 

Ki:«.JO  GEXERl  PIETAS  REGI.\. 
Ferale  qatsqais  hoc  monumentom  T«>)>icb 

Rt-ruin  hum.m.mitn  \  ii.c-  im  dit.iri:. 
Magnus  in  prospcrU.  in  adver^is  major. 
Jacobus  II  Anglonim  Rn 
Ins);;nes  aerumnas  <li)len(!  ).  nir  f.ita 
Jfio  placidoquc  obiiu  c:tsoh  il 
In  hac  urbe 
Die  XVI  Scmtcrnbrs  A  N.  MDCCI 
Et  nobiliores  quaedam  corporis  ejus  partes 
Hie  tccoaditae  asserraatur. 

The  two  lateral  inscriptions  are 

Oiii  prins  augusta  gestabat  froiuc  cdroaam 

l%\ij;iia  nunc  jmlvrcns  rcfjuic^Lit  in  um.i, 
Quid  solium,  quid  et  alta  uvant  r  tent  oiu-iU 
tethum. 

WMum  laus  fidei  ac  monim  hand  peiitura  manebt: 

Kn  <juoi|ue,  sufriine  dens,  rr'^cn  ij'icm  rc};iuN ln'-l**-'* 
IiUauiiuiii  acccpuf,  tt-ium  rcgnarc  jjbcbis. 

There  were  three  original  inscriptions  in 
the  old  cliurch  of  Saint  Germain,  no  doubt 
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placed  there  by  the  adherents  of  the  appeared  when  the  church  was  re-built,  and 
Stiiarts  who  still  remained  in  France.  it  is  only  through  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  at 
One  of  these  inscriptions  was  on  the    Oxford  that  they  are  known. 


trvm  a  Pnnt  in  Iht  lintnh  Muirum, 
LOUISE  MARIE,  DAUGHTER  OF  JAMES  II.  AND  MARY  OF  MODENA. 


wall    of  a  chapel,  and   the  o*her  two  The  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  Chapel 

were  on  white  marble  slabs  in  the  p;ive-  was  as  follows  : — 

ment  of  the  church  close  to  the  high  regi  RFGUM 

^'^•^^  Fcliciquc  memoriae 

These   three    inscriptions    totally    dis-  Jacobi  II  Majoris  Briianniae  Regis 

No.  6.    New  Series,    Septemlicr,  1903.  QQ 
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Qui  sua  hie  \isccra  condi  voluit. 

Cunditus  ipse  in  \isccribus  Chrisii. 

Fortitudinc  bcUica  nulli  secundum, 

Fide  Chiistiaua  cui  non  par? 

Per  alteram  quid  non  ausus  ? 

Propter  alteram  quid  non  passus  ? 

Ilia  plus  quara  hcros 

Ista  projie  martyr. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Aluritur  ut  vi-^it  tide  plcntis 
Eoque  advolat  quo  fides  ducit 
Ubi  nihil  pcrfidia  potest. 

The  two  inscriptions  on  the  marble  slabs 
near  the  Altar  of  the  Church  were  as 
follow  : — 

VISCERA 
Jacobi  Sccundi 
Ma(;n.-ie  Britanniae  regis 
V'irtutibus  re(;iis  m.iximus 
Fide  Major 
01>iit  Sancti  Gemuiini  in  Laya 
Die  XVI  Septembris  AIDCCL 

and  the  other- 
Viscera  Ludo\-icae  Mariae 

Filiae  Jacobi  secundi 
Magnac  Britanniae  regis 
Consummata  in  brcvi  explevit  tempora  nmlta 
Dilecta  Deo  et  bominibus 
Annos  nata  propc  vijjinti 
Abiit  ad  Dominum  die  XVIII  Aprilis  MDCCXII. 

From  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  Beat- 
rice down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  jKilace  of  Saint  Ckrmain 
was  occupied  by  the  English  exiles  and 
their  descendants,  who  with  tender  affec- 
tion for  James's  consort,  always  held  sacred 
the  room  in  which  she  had  died,  preservin;^ 
everything  in  it  as  precious  memorials  of  a 
deeply-loved  and  honoured  queen. 

The  chateau  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  injured  in  any  way  during  the  Revo- 
lution. Its  thick  walls  and  stronghold-like 
appearance  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  making  it  a  prison,  and  it  was  perhaps 


this  idea,  (jf  which  the  death  of  Robespierre 
prevented  the  accomplishment,  that  caused 
it  to  be  saved  from  destruction  at  that 
time.  Later  on  it  was  used  as  barracks 
for  the  regiments  quartered  at  Saint  Ger- 
main, afterwards  it  became  a  militar)' 
prison,  then  followed  a  long  period  of 
desertion,  until  at  length  the  Emperor 
Na|X)Ie<m  III.  thoroughly  restored  it  and 
made  it  into  a  musuem  for  antiquities  :  and 
as  such  it  remains  to  this  day. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Germain  there 
are  several  small  chateaux  or  villas,  each 
with  a  historj'  of  its  own.  One  of  these, 
called  the  Chateau  du  Val,  situated  near 
the  Grille  Royale  at  the  entnmce  of  the 
forest,  was  erected  by  Louis  XI\'.  from  the 
designs  of  Mansard.  Another  is  the 
Pavilion  de  la  Muette  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest ;  this  was  originally  a  hunting  lodge 
of  Francis  I.,  and  had  kennels  attached  to 
it,  where  were  kept  the  hounds  used  in  the 
cliase.    It  was  restored  by  Louis  XIV'. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  Pavilion  des 
I^ges,  where  Madame  du  Barry  retired 
after  the  death  of  I^uis  XV,  In  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  I.  this  villa  was  made  into  a 
(lependance  of  the  College  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  at  Saint  Denis.  'I'here  is  an  old 
chapel  close  by  where  is  held  the  yearly 
Fete  des  Logcs. 

Saint  Germain,  then,  is  full  of  memories, 
memories   of   kings   and  {jueens,  courts 
and  j)ageants,  gladness  and  sorrow,  smiles 
and  tears — all  with  their  own  story,  but  each 
story  teaching  the  same  great  lesson  that 
"The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  sha<lii\vs,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  F'ate ; 
Ek-ath  lays  its  icy  hands  on  Kings," 

Shirley. 
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THE  UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY 

Br  CECIL  BARBER 

<•  o  God,  let  me  tt  Ust  find  her  who  is  destined  to  be  mine,  and  whp  shall  strengthen  me  in  virtoe.**— > 

Sxtract  from  BiO/uvtm*!  Diari*s* 


T. 

A MAN'  worked  steadily.  Before  him 
lay  the  last  page  of  a  full  score,  and 
he  was  penning  the  tiny  notes  in  feverish 
baste.  The  few  final  chords,  spread  over 
the  entire  range  of  an  orchestra,  had  but  to 
be  filled  in,  and  then— ^why  then,  there 
remained  but  "  I'inis  '  tn  bt?  written. 

The  room  was  almust  tlark,  and  there 
would  have  been  scarcely  light  enough,  had 
not  a  blood-red  sun  hung  in  mid  sky 
opposite  the  window.  From  this  a  long 
ray  came  acnrss  the  orderly  lines  of  stave 
after  stave,  and  the  bewildering  maze  of 
signs  yet  wet  with  ink ;  and  gmdually  the 
climax  whtdi  the  writing  conjured  up  in 
the  mind  of  the  OOaoposer  neared  comple- 
tion. No  soimd  marred  the  stillness  be- 
yond the  occasional  crackle  of  a  cinder  in 
the  grate  and  the  sputtering  of  the  pan  on 
the  paper.  Months  of  toil,  for  which  years 
of  study  had  been  the  preparation,  lay 
embodied  in  llie  piK-  '-f  'ninnsrript  to  the 
wnlers  left  ham!.  This  was  his  one  bid 
for  fame — for  that  imdying  reputation, 
which  is  the  goal  of  all  endowed  men  who 
use  their  gifts  aright 

The  clock  struck — the  half  hour.  With 
a  Innp;  flourish  the  mnn  wrote  the  word  that 
placed  the  copuig  stone  on  the  work,  and 
leant  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh.  The 
afternoon  sun,  now  sinking  into  the  grey 
haze  of  evening,  illuminated  his  strong  face, 
which  was  fluslied  with  the  glory  of 
crentinn.  rhi-  undertaking  was  finished, 
and  liie  ujurial  could  now- taste  the  joy  of 
Ae  Creator,  Who  saw  that  what  He  had 
done  was  good.  Heaven-sent  thoughts, 
noble  in  themselves,  were  at  last  put  down 
in  black  and  white.  Stow  and  patient 
practice  in  his  craft  alone  had  enabled  the 
man  to  give  them  being.  The  fruit  of  his 
labours  lay  ready  to  be  reaped. 


He  laughed  triumphantly, 

•*  I  don't  care  if  I  die  to  night,"  he  said, 
throwing  his  shoulders  back,  "  AU  that  I 
can  do  is  here.**  He  tapped  the  sheet  in 
front  of  him,  where  great  columns  of  notes 
set  their  seal  on  what  had  gone  before. 
"  It  is  my  best — I  have  written  it  a!!  to 
please  myself  and  my  (iod,  in  simple  faith 
tiiat  one  day  it  will  come  to  its  own."  He 
turned  back  the  manuscript,  page  by  page, 
imtil  he  came  to  the  opening  ban; 
noticinq;  as  he  did  so  the  countless  gem"?  of 
expression,  which  had  come  so  easily  to  his 
mind.  "  And,"  he  added,  "  as  this  is  the 
first  honest  expresnon  thought  I  faave 
ever  set  down  on  paper.  111  mark  it 
*Op.  1.'" 

He  regarded  the  finished  work  for 
another  instant,  and  then  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  window.  It  was  groMring 
darker  every  minute.  The  sun  had  sunk 
from  si^'ht  :  the  cheerless  street  was  quite 
deserted  of  humanity  and  full  of  mi-t  ;  and 
the  dull  heart  of  red  in  the  fire  sctu  a  wan 
glow  into  the  room.  He  pulled  down  the 
blind  and  lighted  the  two  candles  on  the 
mantdshdf,  on  either  side  of  abroad  pier- 
glass.  The  leaping  flames  threw  his 
haggard  features  into  eerie  prominence, 
and  he  paused  involuntarily  to  observe 
them.  He  discovered  himself  examining 
the  presentment  critically.  Resting  his 
elbow  against  the  ledge  he  proceeded  to 
value  mentally  w)iat  he  saw  before  him, 
as  though  the  eonlulence  of  the  previous 
moment  was  suddenly  assailed  by  all  tlie 
old  doubts.  He  was  without  oonodt,  and 
his  scrutiny  was  mercilessly  keen.  For 
wliat  was  the  revelation  which  the  mirror 
made  to  Au<;ten  Ou!d? 

A  short,  thick-set  man  confronted  him 
there.  The  head  was  so  massive  as  to 
seem  to  overburden  the  rounded  sbouldos- 
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It  was  crowned  with  curly  black  hair, 
brushed  backwud  over  the  scalp  and  from 
the  ears.   The  forehead  was  grandly  made, 

and  hung  over  the  rest  of  the  face  like 
marble  clifTs  in  miniature.  The  ncjse, 
inelegant  m  profile,  broadened  to  the  front 
as  it  descended,  in  keeping  with  a  wide, 
full-lipped  mouth.  The  chin  was  flat  at 
tiie  base  and  slightly  cleft,  and  the  jaws 
were  harshh*  defined  and  quite  straight. 
Both  cheeks  were  seared  by  three  lines, 
each  of  which  toolc  a  different  direction, 
giving  to  the  general  cast  of  countenance 
a  tinge  of  gloomy  humour,  which  the 
almost  ferocious  intensity  of  the  eyes 
entirely  belied.  Tlie  eyes,  indeed,  were 
the  key  to  the  curious  puzzle  of  the  fea- 
tures. They  told  c(  raging  intdlectual 
fires  hehind  the  pale  mask,  wherein  they 
were  poised  like  a  couple  of  live  coals.  In 
a  word,  the  face  was  unhandsume,  but 
immensely  strong.  It  was  Ambition  in  the 
flesh. 

Ould  smiled  grimly  at  the  uncouth ncss 
of  the  sight,  and  the  shadows  on  his 
reflected  face  flapped  up  and  down  like  the 
beating  of  black  wings. 

"You  look,"  he  muttered,  still  eyeing 
himself,  "  as  if  your  face  had  been  hacked 
out  of  a  lump  of  hard  wood  with  a  blunt 
knife.  Good  for  me,  tlien,  that  my  face 
isn't  my  fortune ! "  The  thought  amused 
him,  and  he  slapped  his  leg.  Things 
might  have  been  worse  after  all,  if  I  had 
had  to  depend  upon  appearances.  I  never 
thought  of  that." 

He  glanced  about  the  vixjm  to  lind  a 
safe  place  for  keeping  the  symphony.  He 
saw  the  grand  piano  that  filled  half  the 
available  space;  the  two  busts  on  the 
brackets — Beethoven  and  Bach— and  the 
portraits  ol  the  other  masters  on  the  walls. 
These  things,  inanimate  though  they  were, 
were  not  mere  inuges  to  him ;  the  familiar 
features  lived  with  him,  and  encouraged 
him  by  their  conscious  strength  nf  purpose. 
How  they  had  mocked  defeat,  these  great 
men,  and  won  their  laurels,  was  to  him  a 
continuous  source  of  surprise  and  (what 
was  better)  of  comfort.  But  they  were 
bom  to  triunipli  in  the  end  ;  and — Ould 
saw  himself  again  in  the  glass — so  was  he  ! 


These  large  minds  had  helped  to  fashion 
his  own  genius  into  shape  by  their  precept 
and  example;  be  had  learned  what  they 

taught. 

So  he  stood  with  the  child  of  his  imagi- 
nation in  his  arms,  while  Bach  smiled  down 
upon  him  with  kingly  kindness  and  Beet- 
hoven scowled  approvaL 

Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
street  a  loud  bell  began  to  clang.  Ould 
looked  at  the  clock.  Quarter  to  six — the 
ringers  were  starting  their  call  to  evming 
service.  In  a  moment  a  wild  carillon 
pealed  out;  and  Ould  thought,  with  sar- 
donic amusement,  of  the  good  people  of 
the  town  whom  that  message  would  send  to 
don  their  finery  for  a  weekly  excursion  into 
religious  sentimentality.  And  he  did  not 
forget  that  he  was  to  assist  in  the  medley ; 
play  Mendelssohn-and-water  as  his  vicar 
ordered — modem  drawing-room  prcttiness 
instead  of  tlie  old-world  music  of  men  who 
coukl  not  (had  they  chosen  to)  win  in  their 
day  the  cheap  applause  of  the  multitude, 
but  who  fought  with  Time  and  conquered. 

So,  having  lrH:ked  "Op.  r"  securely  within 
a  cabinet,  Austen  Ould  set  out  for  church. 

II. 

It  was  an  eminently  respectable  service. 
Doors  were  open,  to  adopt  the  lanp:i]r\ge  of 
the   theatre,    wliich   Sl    Saviours  rather 

resembled,  at  a  quarter  to  oat,  and  by  the 
hour  the  free  seats  were  all  full  The 

family  pews  were  reserved  until  the  bells 
Slopped  ringing,  so  that  the  owners  thereof 
might  troop  languidly  up  the  middle  aisle, 
widi  an  air  of  omscious  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Almighty,  at  whose  glorification 
they  were  willing  to  assist  Ould,  from  his 
organ  loft,  noticed  it  all  with  a  contempt 
which  familiarity  with  the  scene  iiad  bred. 
And  the  service  as  a  whole  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  During  the 
sermon  he  had  ample  opportunity  for 
reflei  tion.  "  Tlie  germ  of  Christianity," 
said  the  i)reacher,  "  was  Faith."* 

"Faith!"  thought  Ould,  on  his  little 
hard  seat  A  wise  man,  he  had  read,  makes 
more  opportunities  than  he  gets  ;  .xn<]  he 
himself,  with  the  faith  of  Old  Isra  ji,  had  as 
a  rule  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  Yet 
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he  had  not  progressed  very  far  in  his 
profession.  In  the  hard  struggle  to  keep 
his  head  ah<j\  tMv:iter,  in  sjjite  of  opposition, 
Ould  found  hiiiiseir  growing  soured,  and  he 
was  aware  that  thereby  he  was  losing 
conviction  and  the  power  of  application. 
He  had  been  stagnating ;  yet  he  had  had 
little  chance  of  doing  anything  else.  He 
was  without  influence,  and  alone  in  the 
world:  and  so  in  desperation  he  had 
written  A  Symphony  of  Life."  He  never 
dared  hope  to  hear  it  performed,  but  he 
felt  it  due  to  himself — and,  as  he  would 
laughingly  add,  to  posterity — to  unburden 
his  mind  of  all  that  possessed  it 

He  had  frankly  set  himself  to  aditeve  the 
impossible ;  for  his  dream  of  ultimate 
greatne*^';  seemed  totally  beyond  realisation. 
Inspiration  had  come  to  him  suddenly  and 
curiously.  Once  during  a  nmrning  serv  ice 
he  had  chanced  to  look  obliquely  into  the 
reflector  above  his  head,  and  had  caught 
therein  a  lovely  vision  in  the  form  of  a 
fair  woman's  face.  It  happened  that  she 
was  turned  towards  him,  and  her  features, 
suAised  as  they  were  by  a  shaft  of  light  of 
many  colours  from  a  clerestory  window, 
haunted  his  memory.  For  she,  like  his 
art,  lifted  Iiim  out  of  himself,  and  raised 
him  to  a  point  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  "  Such  a  woman  as  that,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "would  be  my  salvatton." 
The  thought  was  purely  abstract,  and  not 
in  the  le:Lst  selfish  ;  for  when  the  vision  had 
oncp  vanislicd,  lie  never  framed  it  af^ain, 
eillier  in  the  mirror  or  elsewhere-  "  Oh,  to 
be  worthy  I  *  That  was  his  only  purpose 
— to  he  worthy  of  honour  and  praise;  not 
for  his  own  s.ike,  but  for  the  advancement 
of  his  art,  and  to  hrinL;  blessing  to  the 
memor)'  of  the  mother  who  bore  him  in 
bitter  anguish.  And  now  this  new  light 
had  flashed  into  his  understanding.  It  put 
fresh  life  into  him,  spurred  him  on  to  take 
another  longer  step  towards  tlie  goal,  gave 
him  heart  and  hope  fur  the  great  en- 
deavour. 

Sometimes  when  he  found  himself  aloft 

on  this  giddy  pinnacle  of  hope  he  would 

lose  his  balance  by  a  relapse  into  self-con- 
sciousness, and  be  dashed  to  the  grey  earth 
once  more.    For  the  stem  realities  of  life 


were  always  before  him.    And  while  man 

tioes  not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  needs 
bread.  And  so  here  Ould  was  settled — 
organi.st  of  a  church  where  the  vicar  was 
musically  a  Philistine,  too  much  ooaoecned 
in  frightening  his  congregation,  or,  as  he 
put  it,  educattiig  them,  with  candles  and 
vestments  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
settings  of  the  services.  Ould  came  under 
the  same  lash ;  must  needs  play  music  that 
was  pleasing  to  the  ear  outwards,  and 
wallow  in  a  morass  of  tmenUghtened  me- 
lody and  academic  iir.rmony.  \\'hile  his 
soul  thirsted  for  the  purer  music  that  has 
come  down  from  former  times,  he  had  to 
busy  himself  in  up-tcndate  saccharine  tnne- 
fubiess,  with  due  regard  to  fussy  expression 
marks  and  accordirif^ly  with  one  foot  glued 
to  the  swell  )>edal.  Hut  after  all  his  art 
was  his  one  solace,  in  spite  of  that  He 
lived  for  it  alone.  Music  was  his  religion 
and  his  laith,  and  claimed  his  entire 
faculties. 

His  was  not  an  attractive  persondity. 
His  clothes  were  slubby.  Engrossed  as  be 
was  in  his  profession  he  had  anumeaMn- 
ing  contempt  for  the  common  things  of 

life  ;  all  such  he  bni';hed  aside  as  worth- 
less. Even  people  who  had  the  best  of 
intentions  towards  him,  and  who  had  not 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  ofTcriag  him  their 
hospitality  "as  a  help  to  him,"  told  him 
that  he  aimed  too  hi<::h.  "Bosht"  said 
he,  with  more  tmth  than  politeness  ;  "  No 
man  can  aim  too  high,  bat  he  must  l>e 
ready  for  a  long  fall  if  he  overrates  him- 
self." He  would  look  his  adviser  dearly 
between  the  eyes  and  say :  "  But  I  doot 
do  that."  The  ordinary  individuals— and 
they  were  as  a  rule  quite  ordinar)'  indi- 
viduals, who  tried  to  j)aironise  the  young 
musician  with  the  poor  clothes — ^woold 
Uugh  out  loud  when  they  reached  home, 
and  tell  their  wives  "  What  a  conceited  ass 
•young  Ould'  is."  And  the  women  having 
apprtciaicd  the  deep  humoiur  of  the  phrase 
"  young  Ould  "  would  cry :  **  That  man  I  * 
and  talk  of  somebody  else. 

Not  only  had  his  dcddon  led  him  to 
write  a  work  which,  to  all  appearances,  wns 
wuriti  so  much  wastepaper — for  the  doors  of 
the  lueal  philtiarmonic  society  were  shut  to 
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Ould  turnrd  sloitlv,  ttnth  a  sai'age  :  "Go  to  the  devil  V* 


him  through  the  jealousy  of  the  conductor, 
whose  incompetence  made  him  fear  and 
hate  every  newcomer  —  but  Ould  always 
closed  the  ser\'ice  with  a  classical  voluntary. 

For  this  reason  he  had  chosen  the  big 
"  G  minor  Prelude  and  Fugue  "  of  Bach  to- 
night. His  predcccss(»r  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  ministering  to  the  absence  of  taste 
rather  than  the  taste  of  his  hearers,  by 
playing  such  stuff  iis  their  hearts  loved;  and 
consequently  Ould  had  not  l)een  surprised 


to  note  how  unanimously  the  worshippers 
fled  as  soon  as  he  started  upon  the  work. 
Still,  the  music  sounded  all  the  better  for 
an  empty  church,  and  Ould  did  not 
mind. 

But  it  happened  that  the  local  patron  of 
art  was  in  the  church.  Ho  was  a  baronet, 
and  had  considerable  wealth.  His  word  was 
law  in  that  toady-town,  and  he  himself 
had  been  somewhat  spoilt  by  excessive 
sycophancy  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom 
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money  is  the  only  standard  of  value.  But 
with  all  his  liigh  and-mightiness  lie  was  a 
sincere  lover  of  music,  and  he  not  only 
knew  good  music  when  he  heard  it,  but 
knew  also  why  it  was  good.  He  had  much 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  sedng 
that  he  was  president  of  the  philharmonic 
and  its  chief  suppf)rter.  As  he  lived  some 
distance  away  from  the  tomi,  he  had  not 
been  to  St  Saviour's  since  Quid's  appoint- 
ment ;  but  he  had  learned  from  the  private 
idvices  of  his  daughter  that  a  musician 
with  a  soul  was  at  last  installed  at  the  fine 
organ.  Imagine  his  delight,  then,  on 
hearing  the  astonishing  piece  open  with 
such  brilliancy.  In  his  pleasure  he  left  his 
seat,  walked  straight  up  to  the  f^yer, 
and  gave  him  there  and  then  what  he 
intended  to  be  a  friendly  invitation  to 
supper. 

A  man  who  is  at  work  on  the  big 
minor"  of  Bach  does  not  like  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  while  hands  and  feet  were 
hard  pressed,  Ould  turned  slowly  to  his 
tormentor,  with  a  savage :  **  Go  to  the 
deviir 

Sir  Robert  Cressy  fell  back  amaxed. 

'*  In  a  church,  too,*'  he  murmured. 

He  was  just  about  to  hasten  to  the  vicar 
with  his  report,  and  a  demand  for  the 
instant  dismisal  of  the  diuriish  organist, 
when  suddenly  the  noble  subject  of  the 
fugue,  given  out  this  time  on  the  tuba 
mirabilis,  smote  his  senses.  Unwillingly 
he  dropped  into  a  choir-stall  and  listened. 
The  theme  went  on  its  soaring  way,  darting 
eagle-like  .  into  a  sun  of  splendour  and 
falling  to  earth  again  through  a  doud  of 
golden  glorv. 

At  the  end  there  was  a  dead  silence,  and 
the  few  people  in  tlie  wilderness  of  empty 
seats  who  had  waived  the  delights  of 
supper,  or  who  had  come  to  criticise  and 
had  stayed  to  learn,  were  heard  to  rustle 
out.  Sir  Robert  was  pntrnnred  :  and  he 
had  not  missed  the  fact  that  the  two 
pieces  had  been  done  from  memory. 

Then  Ould  faced  round. 

"Sorry  if  I  was  rude  just  now,"  said  he, 
with  a  slow  smile,  "  but  iJach  wants  all 
that  I  can  give  and  much  more.  Vou  see 
I  could  not  remember  all  of  it" 


He  pointed  to  a  slip  of  notepaper  pinned 
on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  It  rc)ntaine<i 
a  bar  out  of  each  piece  tlone  in  pencil,  but 
these  two  fillips  to  his  memory  were  all  that 
be  had  needed 

"What  do  you  say?"  stammered  Sir 
Robert,  harking  back  to  the  past  insult- 
**One  word  from  me  to  the  vicar  '* 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Ould,  closing  the  con- 
sole.   '*  Why  do  you  wait  ?  " 

Sir  Robert  stared  hard  at  the  player,  and 
then  his  glance  fell. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  humbly. 
"  I  was  unthinking  at  the  time.  Will  you 
come  home  with  me,  and  give  us  some 
mu«c  ? " 

Ould  frowned.  He  had  learned  from 
bitter  experience  how  he  had  often  been 
asked  to  people's  houses  for  what  he  COuld 
do  rather  than  for  wkat  he  was. 

Sir  Robert  noticed  the  frown,  and  added 
hastily :  "  I  am  busy  with  the  philharmonic 
programme  for  next  season,  and  T  should 
like  you  to  meet  tny  committee.  I  under- 
stand that  you  compose." 

Ould  knew  Sir  Robert  Cressy  by  sight, 
and  had  been  advised  that  this  was  a  nan 
whom  he  "ought  to  work."  So  he 
hastened  to  make  amends. 

"Oh!  I  shall  be  happy  to  come,"  he 
said,  turning  off  the  water.  "You  mustn't 
mind  my  bad  maimers." 

Sir  Robert  latighed,  and  die  two  men 
shook  hands. 

I  hen  they  passed  down  to  the  church 
gates,  where  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and 
were  driven  away ;  and  Ould  (who  believed 
in  walking  as  exercise,  but  preferred  driv- 
ing for  comfort)  wondered,  as  lie  sat  back 
\\\  the  luxurious  seats,  whether  his  chance 
had  at  last  come. 

IIL 

Both  were  silent  on  the  homeward  jour- 
ncv.  The  message  of  the  old  master 
engaged  their  thoughts.  After  a  long  drive 
they  reached  the  Woodlands.  As  they 
stqiped  out  of  the  carriage  Sir  Robert, 
taldng  the  younger  man's  arm  in  a  fatherly 
way,  which  somehow  won  his  affection, 
said  : 

"  You  will  meet  two  rather  interesting 
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people  here  besides  my  daughter — Ordish, 
the  philharmonic  conductor,  and  Johnson, 
the  critic.  Vou  have  no  doubt  heard  of 
both  men,  and  you  certainly  ought  to  know 
Johnson.  He  is  a  first-rate  fellow,  really, 
though  he  is  perhaps  hypercritical.  It  is 
said  that  he  will  find  fault  with  the  angels' 
costumes  (that  is  if  they  have  any)  at 
Judgment  Day ;  but  he  sets  the  time  ia 
music  hereabouts.  He  ju<j^e8  from  the 
best  standard,  and  so  we  always  take  him 
into  our  confidence  when  we  make  up  our 
programmes.  I  am  afraid  that  Ordish  and 
he  dont  hit  it  ''—Sir  Rxtet  paused—"  for 
obvicMis  reasons,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

Leaving  the  hall  they  entered  the 
drawing-room,  where  standing  before  the 
fire  were  two  men,  to  whom  Ould  was 
introduced. 

Ordish  was  a  plain-&ced  individual,  with 
a  self'Coascious  air,  who  eyed  the  stranger 
in  a  rather  supercilious  fashion,  and  was  not 
over-cordial  ;  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand, 
commanded  some  attention.  He  was  uU, 
with  a  clean-shaven,  weU'Chiselled  face,  and 
iron-grey  hair.  He  looked  artistic  to  his 
finger-tips,  and  was  natural  and  easy  in  his 
manner.  Ould  was  pleased  to  see  that  he 
appeared  to  know  who  and  what  be  was. 

All  four  men  talked  commonplaces  fm  a 
moment  or  so,  or  at  least  three  of  than 
did,  Ordish  seeming  to  confine  his  remarks 
to  ready  acquiescence  of  the  critic's.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  fair  girl 
advanced  into  the  light  of  the  standard 
lamp.  When  she  had  greeted  the  other 
twoi.  Sir  Robert  took  the  musician  for- 
ward. 

My  daughter,"  he  said,  and  Ould 
bowed  over  the  slim  hand. 

Now,  once  tlus  same  man  had  appeased 
the  curiosity  of  a  prattling  dame,  who 
collected  specimens  of  bad  writing  and 
worse  sentiments,  by  putting  highly  novel 
*'  confessions"  mto  a  sumptdous  autc^raph 
album  devoted  to  that  purpose.  "What 
sort  of  a  girl  do  you  admire?"  the 
impudent  query  ran.  With  a  sweep  of  the 
quill,  worthy  of  the  eccentricity  which 
the  occasion  demanded,  Ould  had  written  : 
"As  I  am  short  and  dark  I  naturally 
prefer  a  tall,  fair  girL" 


Here  was  one  before  him,  and  the  man 
recognised  her  instantly  as  his  divinity  in 
the  tlesh.  It  was  the  same  sweet  face 
which  had  stamped  itself  upon  his  memory. 
Could  she — did  she — know?  Ould  saw 
only  a  calm,  untroubled  expression  when 
he  raised  hiseyei  to  hers.  Of  course  not  ! 
he  decided.  Yet  her  glance  had  faltered, 
unnoticed  him.  He  did  not  guess  that 
she  had  seen  him  in  the  church  as  plainly 
as  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  she  had  not 
forgotten. 

During  supper  Ould  observed  with  in- 
creasing admiration  Uie  graceful  way  in 
which  she  acted  hostess  to  her  fiuhefs 

host  It  vns  a  pleasant  meal,  and  to 
Quid's  embittered  feelings,  used  as  they 
were  to  a  slovenly  and  poverty-stricken 
table,  the  appurtenances  brought  a  keen 
pleasure.  Although  he  did  not  profess  to 
have  "comp>any  manners,"  yet  Ould  had 
sufficient  self-confidence  lo  be  ec[ual  to  the 
occasion,  and  even  if  he  did  not  talk  much 
he  unconsciously  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  out  by  the  critic  on  one  hand  and 
by  May  Creasy  on  the  other.  Sir  Robert^ 
noticing  the  progress  on  that  side  of  the 
table,  busied  himself  with  Nfr.  Ordish,  who, 
in  spite  of  an  obvious  effusiveness  towards 
his  patron,  could  scarcely  conceal  his  pre- 
oocupatioa  with  the  others. 

Afterwards  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
the  drawing-room,  Ilcrre  the  chaste  glow 
from  shaded  lamps  and  the  gilding  of 
white  panels  awoke  a  new  sensation  of 
peace  in  the  silent  brooding  soul  of  Ould, 
who  had  known  luxury  in  nothing  but  his 
own  thoughts. 

Sir  Robert  Crcssy  went  over  to  the 
pianoforte,  opened  it,  and  asked  his 
daughter  to  sing.  She  obeyed  without 
hesitation,  and  accepted  Ordish's  proffered 
accompapiment.  In  a  pleasant  soprano 
she  gave  one  of  Schubert's  sonps,  and  then 
a  kitter-day  setimg,  slight  but  beautiful,  to 
Kingsley's  lines,  "O  that  we  two  were 
mayittg." 

When  she  had  finished,  the  girl  found 
Ould  regarding  her  with  fresh  interest,  and 
her  colour  grew  at  his  patent  approval. 
She  nodded  with  a  smile  in  response  to  his* 
thanks. 
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"  Wont  70U  pfaiy  now  ? "  she  asked. 

The  rest  chorused  the  entreaty ;  and 
Ould,  who  was  nf>w  thoroughly  at  his  ease, 
took  his  seat  at  the  piano.  He  struck  a 
chord  at  FBndom.  It  -was  in  a  minor  key^ 
nature's  key — and  the  sorrowful  sounds 
went  shuddering  along  the  strings  likr 
uneasy  birds  of  pa«;«va£^e  on  the  wing.  He 
looked  down  at  the  notes,  and  saw  that  he 
had  chosra  the  key  of  C  shaip  minor — a 
key  to  be  devoted  surely  to  the  expression 
of  chastened  melancholy  or  even  deep- 
seated  anpjer,  Withottt  pause  he  started 
upon  the  bniken  chords  at  tiie  licad  of  ll»e 
*•  Sonata "  of  Beethoven's  wliich  stands  in 
the  list  as  Op.  27,  and  which  foolish  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  dubbing  the  "  Moon* 
light  Sonnta  "  for  no  a]>j)arfnt  reason. 

The  first  nuncnu-nt,  as  the  faithful  are 
aware,  is  "  the  outpouring  ot  tlie  spirit  of 
the  early  Beethoven*  fiill  of  romance  and 
real  or  imaginary  grief.  The  feeling  is 
expressed  in  a  series  of  melodies  lovelier 
than  anything  written  after  Mozart ;  it  is 
deep  and  tender  beyond  anything  Beetho- 
Ten  himsdf  had  written  up  to  that  time" 
The  music  was  well  attuned  to  the  player's 
humour.  His  indefinable  longingjs  fimnd 
expression  therein  ;  all  his  disappoint- 
ments, the  memory  of  continual  chafuig  at 
delay  in  realising  lus  amtntions  crowded 
upon  him  in  face  of  the  strange  elation  of 
the  moment  Ould  was  quite  sure  of  him- 
self now,  for  somehow  he  seemed  to  be  in 
sight  of  the  distant  goal.  As  he  played,  an 
access  of  happiness  came  upon  him,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  burying  the  grey  past  in 
the  mournful  music,  so  that  nothing  should 
Mve  to  darken  the-  apprnacli  of  a  brighter 
day.  Nevertheless,  he  wa-s  conscious  that 
something  real  would  still  be  lacking  — 
what,  be  could  not  tell  Success  was 
within  read),  because  his  chance  had 
come;  but  even  that,  he  was  convinced, 
would  be  incomplete. 

Ould  glanced  round  the  room,  and  found 
the  girl  watching  him.  She  turned  her 
laige  lustrous  eyes  away  immediately,  for 
the  spdl  of  the  imposing  figure  at  the 
piano  was  at  the  instant  unendurable.  To 
her  Ould  was  a  re-incaniation  of  Beethoven 
himself,  whose  portrait  hung  on  the  wall 


behind  him,  in  all  the  glory  of  rugged 
features  and  untamed  hair.  She  saw  the 
same  ma.ssive  head  bent  over  the  kt^ys,  and 
the  stem  lace  filled  with  a  bclf-absorption 
caused  by  the  sheer  inspiration  of  the 
"Sonata."  And  Ihe  plaintiveness  of  the 
music  seemed  almost  out  of  place  in  that 
scene  of  comfort  and  refinement.  The 
tale  of  a  hard  struggle  in  an  unsympathetic 
world  had  no  right  to  intrade  upon  the 
restfttbiess  and  quiet  of  that  drawing- 
room. 

Then  the  player  entered  upon  the 
second  movement,  "  which  is  as  tender  as 
the  first,  but  more  fanciful  without 
becoming  freakish.  In  the  trio  of  it  a 
sinister  emotion  be^s  to  thrust  through." 
Ould  applied  the  story  he  was  telling  so 
powerfully  to  himself  Constant  harass- 
ment and  disappointment  had  made  him 
qmical — had  he  not  admitted  as  much  to 
himself  in  the  church? — and  had  weened 
his  conviction.  In  the  final  movement  of 
the  "Sonata"  "this  sinister  emotion  is  given 
full  vent ;  it  comes  out  with  a  thoroughly 
Beethovian  expk>sion,  and  then,  so  to  say, 
the  thunderstorm  ends  in  a  terrific  pelt  of 
rain,  and  one  seems  to  sec  the  wild  ragged- 
edged  clouds  driving  through  the  wet 
sky." 

No  .sunshine  anywhere,  but  a  gradually 
diminishing  wiath  to  a  sober,  drab-coloured 
ending,  with  a  golden  slit  in  the  clouds 
over  purple  hills  in  the  west      So  the 

piece  ended. 

There  followed  the  silence  of  deep 
thought  Ould  will  not  forget  the  scene : 
Sir  Robert  deep  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his 
white  hair  shielded  by  a  knotteil  hand ; 
Ordish  sheeinshly  self-centred  as  usual,  and 
quite  unmoved ;  the  critic  looking  up  at  the 
gilded  ceiling,  with  his  eyes  half  shut  and 
his  face  suggestive  of  the  repose  of  absolute 
enjoyment;  and  the  girl  leaning  forward 
with  parted  lips  and  a  heaving  breast, 
tracing  pictures  in  the  heart  of  the  fire. 

She  indeed  was  the  first  to  speak. 

**  You  have  put  more  into  that  *  Sonata ' 
than  ever  I  heard  before.  I  used  to  think 
it  a  kind  of  *  Song  without  words,' "  she  said, 
with  a  flashing  glance  at  Ould,  whose  heart 
quickened  its  beating  suddenly. 
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He  calmed  himself  immedi.iteljr,  aod 
himinp  to  her  liis  iu-avily  ]i«ldcd  cves  : 

*'  I'dhaps  I  understand  its  meaning,"  he 
suggested  simply. 

**Delightfia!''  munnured  Sir  Robert, 
beaming  from  his  chair. 

"  Excellent ! "  cried  the  critic.  For  once 
he  had  been  stung  into  praise. 

"  Very  good  i  "  admitted  Ordish,  as  an 
anti-climax. 

Quid's  glance  rested  on  the  dodc.  The 
hour  warned  him  to  be  gone.  He  rose  to 
say  so. 

"  Don't  hurry  away,"  Sir  Rol>ert  pleaded. 
"  Must  you  ?  Oh,  well,  the  question  of  the 
philharmonic  must  stand  over.  You  have 
given  us,"  he  said,  '*to  use  a  rather  uiex- 
piessive  expression,  a  treat." 

"  I  have  done  my  best,"  said  Ould 
finally. 

Johnson  stood  up. 
'  "  I  must  be  going  too,"  he  said  ;  then  to 
Ould  :  "  You  gf>  my  way,  I  think  ? " 

"  I'hat  depends  on  which  is  your  way." 

Ordish  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  lively  concern.  How  would  Johnson 
take  the  delicate  snub? 

"  Well,"  said  the  critic,  with  an  amused 
smile,  "  perhaps  you'll  allow  my  way  to  be 
yours  ?  " 

"Gladly,"  said  OukL 

So  the  two  men  shook  hands  with  Sir 
Robert,  Ordish,  and  May. 

"  Manage  to  sound  him  about  the  phil- 
harmonic," Sir  Robert  whispered  to  the 
critic 

I  will,"  said  Johnson. 

"Thank  you  for  that  music,"  said  the 
girl  in  a  low  voice  to  Ould. 

"  Thank  you  for  yours,"  said  he. 

"Ah,  mine  was  a  trifle  to  youns,"  she 
cried. 

"  Both,  I  think,  were  sincere." 

He  bowed  and  K  ft  hrr,  and  rejoined 
Johnson,  who  was  wailing  lor  him.  'IVi- 
gether  they  passed  out  into  the  starlight, 
and  set  off  towards  the  town  at  a  hmk. 
pace,  l^ey  had  not  much  to  say  to  each 
other  as  they  walked  along.  At  last  John- 
son blurted  out  : 

"Have  you  written  anything  of  your 
own?" 


"  Reams  of  rubbish,"  returned  the  Other 

readily,  "  hut  I  date  my  start  from  tbis 
aftenioon  ;  I  finished  my  first  opus." 

"  W'liat  is  it  ?  '  said  the  critic 

"A  symphony — symphonic  poem  if  you 
like." 

"  May  I  see  it  ?  "  Johnson  asked.  Then 
after  a  pause  of  diftld i  nrr,  quite  strarige  to 
him,  he  added :  "  I  have  some  influence  in 
this  part  of  the  world." 

**  You  can  have  the  score  with  pleasure^" 
said  Ould.  "  It  is  my  best,  iriiatever  you 
may  think  of  it." 

"  I  will  treat  it  as  such." 

As  Johnson  had  to  pass  Ould's  lodgings 
he  went  with  him  to  the  door,  and  waited 
outside  while  Ould  ran  inade  and  pro- 
duced the  manuscript. 

"I  couldn't  come  in,  you  know,'  said 
Johnson,  with  a  light  smile.  "It  would 
have  destroyed  my  imjiartiality  1 " 

"Would  it?"  Ould  gave  a  boisterous 
laugh.  "  Then  I  am  sorry  for  yott,  and  for 
the  idiots  who  think  so." 

They  parted  at  the  gate— the  critic  with 
his  ^iase  nature  stirred  somewhat,  Ould 
with  die  dismal  prospect  of  bare  dis- 
comfort. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  the  Woodlands 
Sir  Robert  Cressy  had  taken  his  stand  on 
the  hearthrug. 

He  k>oked  in  the  direction  of  the  door 
where  Ould  and  the  other  man  bad  passed 
out. 

"That,"  said  he,  with  an  extended 
finger,  "is  a  coming  man." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Ordish  languidly. 

May  looked  again  into  die  fire  at  the 
fluttering  pictures  there. 

iV. 

"Is  this  all?" 

Austen  Ould  stared  at  the  laconic  note 
from  Jolinson  which  accompanied  thf 
return  of  tlie  nianuscri[)t  of  *'  A  Symphony 
of  Life,"  with  kind  regards. 

"What  the  devil  does  he  mean?"  he 
asked  himself,  as  he  broke  an  egg> 

He  was  in  a  bad  humour,  having  passed 
a  restless  night,  and  risen  earlier  than  was 
his  wont  It  was  the  morning  after,  and 
the  musician  was  suffering  from  a  reaction 
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The  unsctttily  haste  with  which  Johnson, 
the  critic,  iiad  sent  back  the  symphony 
annoyed  liini  too.  He  did  not  know  that 
Johnson  had  sat  up  till  the  early  hours 
poring  over  the  score,  and  had  despatched 
it  by  the  six  o'clock  post  so  as  not  to  keep 
it  any  longer  than  he  could  help  from 
Ould. 

The  composer  looked  out  at  the  raging 
vrind  and  rain  that  beat  against  the  window 
of  the  room,  and  his  brow  was  puckered 

with  upright  lines.  He  propped  the  score 
against  the  coffce-pot,  and  turned  over  the 
I»gcs  listlessly. 

The  work  was  dinded  into  three  real 
movements  with  a  short  yffftf/e,  in  which,  as 
he  had  already  admitted  privately  to 
himself  during  the  night,  "  the  bottom  fell 
out."  The  scheme  was  an  ambitious  one, 
as  befitted  "A  Symphony  of  Life."  The 
first  movement  in  the  "  simple  unadorned'* 
key  of  C  major  was  entitled  '*Hope,"  and 
was  built  upon  a  fresh  and  buoyant  theme, 
in  which  the  unshaken  confidence  of  a 
youthful  outlook  was  faithfully  expressed ; 
but,  as  though  in  answer  to  this,  a  second 
subject  was  heard,  speaking  of  the  diffi- 
dence produced  by  ignorance  of  the  world. 
In  the  second  movement,  christened  "  Dis- 
quiet," a  sinister  idea  was  developed  which 
ffew  and  grew  m  forc^  leading  thence  to 
the  thinl  movement  Here,  in  the  name 
of  "  Melancholy,"  a  gloomy  humour  was 
apparent,  lifeless  and  without  relief.  And 
then  an  exuberant  ^na/e  carried  the  story 
through,  without  a  title  this  time,  though 
an  obvious  spirit  of  redclessness  prevailed. 

Although  the  last  movement  was  surpris- 
int;ly  short,  and  emli  il  witli  startling  sud- 
denness, yet  it  appL-ared  to  contain,  as  its 
creator  intended  that  it  should,  a  travesty 
of  all  the  original  tiiemes  deprived  of  their 
sonority  and  grandeur.  The  conclusion 
was  in  f.ict  the  triumph  of  pessimism,  on 
which  Ould  had  rather  jiridcd  himself  at 
the  time  of  writing.  But  he  felt  now — and 
his  waking  thoughts  had  been  mostly  taken 
up  with  the  conviction,  as  the  eflect  of  the 
previous  night — that  his  philosophy  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  symphony  was  a  poor  thing, 
and  that  the  life  he  had  portrayed  fizzled 
out  to  an  ignominious  end. 


"  Is  this  all  ?  "  Johnson  had  written. 

Ould  reviewed  his  career.  As  a  young 
man  he  had  started  life  with  enthusiasm 
and  some  self-confidence.  He  was  new  to 
the  world  and  its  misery,  and  viewed  it  as 
a  big  kingdom  to  conquer — a  place  where 
intellect  alone  could  triumph.  This  was 
the  idea  which  had  prompted  the  opening 
movement  of  his  symphony,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  construction  gave  point  to  the 
notion.  When  the  second  movement 
opened,  all  would  be  conscious  that  the 
hero,  as  they  had  pictured  him  so  far,  had 
undergone  change.  He  was  suffering  dis- 
illusionment Doubt  had  attadced  him; 
he  was  puzzled  at  first,  then  utterly  per- 
plexed. The  whimskal,  almost  freakish 
character  of  the  movement  served  to  show 
this ;  and  bewilderment  was  its  pre- 
dominant feature.  No  surprise  could  be 
felt,  then,  that  the  young  hopeful  went  to 
the  other  extreme.  He  was  feeling  the 
press  of  the  "  wheel  of  things,"  and  as  his 
strivmgs  came  home  to  him  as  futile  in  the 
face  of  discouragement  and  disenciiant 
ment  a  settled  melancholy  filled  him. 
The  third  movement  saw  him  through 
this  stage,  which  might  be  called  "  Hope 
deferred."  Now  followed  a  short  mad 
strain,  breathmg  careless  defiance.  Was 
that  all*? 

Ould  turned  to  Johnson's  letter  again, 
and  repeated  the  single  query  it  con- 
tained. 

"  By  the  Lord  !  "  he  exclaimed,  '*  that 
man  is  acute.  He  has  foimd  the  weak- 
ness as — confound  himi — ^he  genendly 
does.  If  I  don't  round  ofi*  this  symphony, 
it  will  mean  a  slating  from  Johnson  if  ever 
it  is  heard.    But  how — how  ?  " 

He  stared  out  of  the  window  lost  in 
thought,  and  but  for  the  relentless  slash  of 
of  the  rain  on  the  panes  the  stillness  was 
complete.  Soon  he  came  to  earth  again, 
and  pushing  the  breakfast  things  from  him 
turned  once  more  hurriedly  to  the  con- 
cluding bars  of  the  manuscript  He 
studied  it  long  and  earnestly  in  silenoe. 

Then  he  .sat  up  sharply  and  died  r 

"  I  have  it '  ^^'hat  I  ^vant  is  a  recurrence 
of  the  first  themes — Hope  transformed  into 
greater  grandeur  and  brilliancy,  as  though 
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lie  took  fur  in  his  arms. 

some  new  influence  had  come  into  the 
life  of  this  poor  wight  who  is  me." 

He  locked  the  door,  and  having  pulled 
out  a  pile  of  paper  sat  down  to  "  finish  " 
his  symphony. 

For  some  time  he  made  no  commence- 
ment With  |)en  in  hand  he  looked  at  the 
virgin  sheet  bcftjre  him,  arranging  his 
thoughts.  He  seemed  to  see  in  front  of 
him,  faint  and  elusive,  the  face  of  a  tall, 
graceful  girl,  with  clear-cut  features  and 
shining  blue  eyes  that  met  his  in  mute 
inquiry.  The  phantom  never  left  him,  but 
danced  up  and  down  on  the  white  paper 


wherever  his  glance 
fell.  And  as  he  let 
his  wits  accept  the 
delusion  all  inde- 
cision gradually  Ic-ft 
him,  and  he  began 
to  work. 

He  had  now  no 
difficulty  in  foresee- 
ing the  end,  the 
worthy  end  of  **  A 
Symphony  of  Life." 
And  he  marked  the 
finale  "Joy." 

Quid  was  occupied 
with   the   work  for 
the  whole  morning. 
Lunch-time  passed, 
but  he  gave    it  no 
thought.     The  sun, 
which     was  non- 
smiling  through  the 
rain,  southed  in  due 
course,     and  slid 
gently    over  the 
shining  roofs  down 
its  golden  ladder  to 
the  west  Afternoon 
came,  and   still  he 
worked.    With  never 
an  erasure,  never  a 
pause,  and  never  a 
second  thought,  he 
wrote  on  in  untiring 
energ)',    fitting  to- 
gether an  elaborate 
mosaic    to  contain 
the    unalloyed  joy 
that  had  entered  his  being. 

He  took  the  two  themes  of  the  first 
movement,  one  boyish  and  the  other 
girlish  by  contrast,  that  had  opened  the 
symphony  in  such  early  confidence.  They 
were  both  caricatured  in  the  finale  as 
it  was  at  present  sketched,  but  he  gave 
them  again  in  their  old  simplicity,  as 
a  kind  of  quaint  reproach  at  the  cynical 
levity  which  had  marked  the  previous 
ending.  Then  he  clothed  them  afresh 
in  larger  thought,  so  that  they  became 
melodies,  deep,  tender,  and  sustaining, 
and  worked  the  two  hand  in  hand,  so 
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to  speak,  to  a  glorious  <wAi  of  unspotted 

splenilrnir. 

He  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  labours, 
which  so  far  had  ngt  told  on  his  body  (for 
his  mind  was  as  fresh  as  ever),  when  a  long 
bright  ray  from  the  setting  sun  once  more  in- 
truded into  the  room.  No  mist  enshrouded 
the  steady  beam  this  time.  It  kissed  his 
hair  tirst,  and  slowly  lengthened  until  it  lay 
right  across  the  last  [xige,  bringing  into 
prominence  the  ccasbuig  dK>rdSi  reheiaied 
and  tremendous,  that  were  needed  to  em- 
phasise the  hnppv  future  which  lies  in  wait 
for  the  honest  heart  and  the  faitlifui  mind. 

To  the  composer's  excited  fancy  he 
could  hear  Che  full  orchestra  sounding  out 
their  loudest  canning  along  "  A  Sym- 
phony of  Life  ■'  to  its  triumphant  i  lini.ix. 

He  could  see  the  conductor's  arm  t  (im- 
pelling, enforcing,  leadmg,  watch  ilie 
violins  madly  at  work^  note  the  "sacred*' 
trombones  roaring  forth,  mark  the  rapid 
rattle  of  the  drums.  And  then  a  shout  of 
applause  and  mad  cheers  raised,  the  con- 
ductor himself  bowing,  and  the  bandsmen 
rising  to  join  in  the  ovation.  He  looked 
into  the  crowded  hall,  and  saw  a  pale, 
statuesque  figure  stand  and  wave  her  hand- 
kerchief, her  face  lighted  with  enthusiasm. 

The  great  work  vms  finished.  Ouid 
breathed  hard,  as  though  he  had  suddenly 
come  to  the  surface  of  deep  water.  The 
sunbeam,  unwilling  to  leave  Uie  achieved 
design,  still  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  score ; 
the  ink  still  gli>teiied  in  its  eye.  Then  the 
sunbeam  fell  off  the  page,  and  the  mk 
dried. 

But  Ouid  had  overtaxed  himself.  He 

rose  unsteadily,  and  his  limbs  adied.  lb 
felt  faint  and  weary,  and  before  his  iiml 
eye^,  on  the  w.dls,  the  carpet,  the  ceiling — 
wherever  he  lcxjke<i — endless  staves  and 
clustered  chords  sh  Ited  ^eraally. 

He  went  to  the  door,  unlocked  it,  and 
rang  the  bell.  To  the  servant  who  appeared, 
he  "slid,  "  Hring  me  something  to  eat,"  and 
he  gathered  up  that  part  of  the  symphony 
he  had  called  "Joy,"  and  put  it  wuh  ilie 
test,  outof  sighL 

The  woman  returned  with  another  note, 
bearing  a  crest  on  the  envelope.  Ouid 
Opened  it  slowly,  for  he  was  overcome  by 


sheer  lassitude,  and  could  hardly  bring  his 
eyes  to  read  what  was  written.  He  had.  in 
fact,  to  examme  the  letter  twice  before  the 
contents  were  plain  to  him.  It  was  a 
direct  commission  from  Sir  Robert 
Cressy  to  write  anything  up  to  a  half- 
programme  work  for  the  next  philharmonic 
concert,  and  to  ii.une  his  own  fre.  Yet 
Ouid  was  aliuuht  too  sick  at  licart  to  feel 
pleasure  at  the  pro{xjsal,  although  it  was 
what  be  had  prayed  for  e\'er  ance  he  had 
known  what  u  '  tion  was. 

He  pic  knl  up  the  sheet  of  notejwper, 
however,  which  he  had  received  from 
Johnson  the  critic,  and  which  had  lain 
by  his  hand  throughout  the  busy  day. 
Beneath  the  question  "Is  this  all?"  he 
wrote  four  words  :  "Xo;  l'\c  finished  it," 
and  gave  it  in  an  envelope  to  the  servant 
to  post. 

Then,  being  all  alone  and  overwrought 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  Austen  Ouid 

flung  his  arms  un  the  table,  and  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands  liroke  into  short, 
quick  sobs.  And  he  breathed  a  single 
name  — May. 

V. 

Six  months  later  the  work  was  per- 
formed, and  it  won  in->lant  surrrss. 

Sir  Robert  Cressy  had  acted  entirely  on 
his  own  initiative  when  he  commissioned 
Austen  Ouid  to  get  ready  a  half-programme 
piece  for  philharmonic  so<:iety,  but  not 
until  he  had  lieard  V^hnson's  opinion  of 
the  symphony  before  n  was  hnished. 
Ordish  was  not  pleased,  naturally,  and  in  a 
sinuous  but  persistent  way  be  set  himself  to 
prevent  the  newcomer  from  getting  a  hear- 
ing for  his  creation.  He  contrived  to  place 
countless  bU»rk>  in  Quid's  way.  There 
were  several  numbers  for  the  orchestra  to 
rehearse,  and  he  devoted  as  much  time  as 
he  possibly  could  to  these,  and  only  allowed 
Quid  to  have  an  occasional  chance  of 
practising  ttu*  Kind  in  his  symphony.  He 
prefac  es!  Ouid  s  apj)earance  at  the  weekly 
rehearsals  with  some  little  speech  like  this  : 

*'I  was  hoping  that  die  entire  evening 
might  b  devtued  to  the  serious  work  we 

have  in  hand,  but  I  suppose  tfiat  T  must 
make  way  now  and  then  for  Mr.  Quid." 
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And  the  imi«!irians,  who  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  never  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
Mr.  Ordish's  beat,  would  cheer  the  latter 
sentiment  rapturously.  They  were  dying 
for  a  man  who  could  count  three  in  a  bar. 
Ould  would  then  take  his  stand  at  the  con- 
ductor's desk,  throw  his  shoulders  hack,  taj^ 
the  rail,  and  glance  round  the  orchestra 
widi  arm  upraised. 
Then  work  began. 

On  the  third  occasion  Ould  refused,  in 
spite  of  the  band's  protests,  to  {)rolong  the 
rehearsal  after  the  usual  hour,  and  forthwith 
went  to  Sir  RoberL 

"  Do  you  want  my  symphony  to  be  given 
at  the  concert  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Wliy,  of  course." 

"Then,"  said  Ould  bluntly,  "see  that 
proper  opportunity  is  allowed  me  for  re- 
heainng  it" 

Sir  Robert,  observing  that  something  was 
amiss,  dragged  the  reason  from  him,  and 
then  did  his  best  to  soothe  the  irate  com- 
poser. Next  morning  he  and  Ordish  had 
a  short  and  sharp  fifteen  minutes  over  the 
telephone,  and  the  conductor  did  not  enjoy 
his  lunch  as  much  as  usual. 

Balked  of  his  design  in  this  way  Ordish 
did  his  best  to  sec  that  Ould  had  the  worst 
position  on  the  programme,  namely  the  first. 

"Let  us  give  our  friend  the  place  of 
honour,"  said  he^  with  an  engaging  smite  at 
Ould,  who  was  consumed  with  wrath  at  the 
proposal. 

"  Honour  be  damned  !  "  he  was  about  to 
fling  across  the  committee  table ;  but  Sir 
Robert  Cressy  waved  the  remark  aside 
with  an  easy  sweep  of  his  arm. 

"  Exactly,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Ordish— "the 
place  of  honour  in  the  second  jxirt." 

Mr.  Ordish  smiled  thinly,  and  Ould, 
swallowing  his  resentment,  chuckled  aloud. 
So  it  was  arranged. 

These  littte  difficulties  settled,  Ould  had 
comparative  immunity  from  funlicr  hin- 
drance, and  Mr.  Ordish  pocketed  his 
anno)auce  by  declining  to  observe  the 
existence  of  his  rival  But  as  Ould  en- 
tirely ignored  Mr.  Ordish,  the  effect  of  the 
ntuation  was  somewhat  lost  Johnson 
when  he  heard,  by  an  aside  that  he  rotild 
rely  upon,  what  was  happening,  went  about 


his  duties  in  the  same  calm  and  plf-a^mt 
manner,  but  his  eyes  twinklci]  wl.ca  he 
thought  of  the  philharmonic  and  its  con- 
ductor. 

Thus  the  eventful  night  drew  nigih  when 

Ould  tried  his  fortune.  As  if  by  magic 
critics  and  representatives  from  festi\-al  and 
orchestral  societies  seemed  to  spririg  up  oo 
all  hands,  and  flock  to  the  halL  How  tl^ 
news  traveled,  Johnson  with  his  intimate 
information  perhaps  knew,  but  the  tepoit 
penetrated  even  to  Loudon  tluta  new  man 
was  commg  to  the  front,  and  should  be 
watched.  The  public  got  wind  of  some 
thing  similar,  and  gave  Ould  an  ovation  as 
he  appeared  on  the  platform  to  conduct 
his  piece,  bowing  with  quiet  dignity  in 
spite  of  an  ill-fitting  dress  suit. 

Until  he  became  immersed  in  the 
music  Ould  felt  supremely  misemble — so 
mudi  was  at  stake— but  his  awkwafdoess 
vanished  for  he  knew  that  from  a  near  row 
May  Crcssy's  serene  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
him.  For  she  was  more  than  a  mere 
"  influence  "  now — she  was  a  necessity  to 
his  lu4>piness.  And  the  &ces  of  the  band 
gleamed  approval  as  Ould  lifted  his  baton, 
and  never  was  a  new  work  given  with 
better  intention. 

For  an  account  of  the  memorable  scene 
that  followed  the  performance  of  '*A 
Symphony  of  IJIe,'*  one  must  turn  up  the 
files  of  the  newspapers  in  general,  and  ne 
in  particular.  Johnson  was  so  busy  that 
night,  it  is  said,  that  he  could  only  be 
present  for  a  short  time  after  the  middle 
interval,  and  he  left  early,  but  a  whole 
column  (jf  close  type  was  not  sufficient  to 
record  his  impressions  of  the  new  piece. 

"  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Ordish  to  Ould 
some  time  afterwards,  when  acquaintance 
with  Ould  denoted  a  kind  of  brevet  lafik, 
"  went  out  of  hb  way  to  be  kind  to  you." 

"  How  good  of  him ! "  exclaimed  OukL 
"You  know  him  better  than  T  ilo." 

To  -May  the  critiques  brought  a  multi- 
tude of  emotions,  and  as  she  read  them 
through  and  through  on  the  day  after  the 
concert  she  experienced  keen  joy  at  die 
praises,  quite  unqualified,  which  were 
showered  on  the  work.  One  acrount  irive 
her  special  pleasure.     The  writer  was 
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son,  and  a  passage  in  the  article  never 
seemed  to  weary  her.  She  read  it  over 
and  over  again.    It  was  this : 

.  .  .  The  piece  ended,  as  we  knew 
it  first,  in  what  we  ventured  to  think  was  a 
questif>n  mark.  There  was  indeed  no  end- 
hl;  at  all.  Something  was  needed  to  hft 
the  life  here  treated  from  the  abyss  of  pessi- 
mism into  which  it  had  fallen.  And  the 
riddle  solved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
broad  and  noble  subject  and  second  sub- 
ject, something  on  the  lines  of  those  whi»  li 
open  the  work,  but  more  majestic,  more 
grand.  'Joy'  becomes  *Hope*  in  apo- 
theosis. And  so  this  '  Symphony  of  Life ' 
terminates  in  a  pjean  of  joy,  of  thanksgiv- 
ing almost,  that  crowns  the  entire  concep- 
tion. It  is  as  though  some  good  influence 
had  oome  into  the  existence  of  the  hero,  and 
borne  him  in  the  end  to  Heaven.    .  . 

There  was  more  of  course — ^an  inquiry 
into  the  technical  asj)ects  of  the  music, 
which  was  as  favourable  as  that  made  into 
its  ethics.  But  ail  this  conveyed  less  to 
May  Cressy  than  the  paragraph  she  was 
reading.  Sht-  [)m  down  the  paper,  and 
gave  up  her  mind  to  probe  its  nii-aiiinrr. 

What  was  thi*^  influenre  of  which  tho 
critic  spoke,  that  had  saved  tlie  life,  and 
made  the  symphony?  She  knew  the 
circumstances  of  its  inception,  for  her 
father  h  id  given  her  Johnson's  versicm  of 
the  affair.  Ould,  she  guessed,  had  com- 
pleted the  extended  design  on  the  very  day 
after  she  had  first  met  him.  She  was  alive 
to  a  feeUng  of  intense  interest  in — she 
dared  to  call  it  admiration  of — the  man 
who  had  come  so  siiddcnK'  into  her  life  ; 
and  she  wa.s  conscious  loo  of  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  herself  and  him.  She 
had  been  much  in  his  company  at  quarter 
partifs,  which  Sir  Robert  had  arranged 
when  Quid  had  been  at  the  piano,  and 
John.son  had  dropjK'd  in  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  listen.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
pleasure  which  it  gave  her  at  all  times  to 
talk  with  Ould  of  his  art  And  as  she 
re'.mwpd  the  past  few  months,  countless 
little  arts  rame  to  her  mmd,  indicative  of 
the  proiound  regard  which  Ould  enter- 
tained for  her  good  opinion  and  her 
interest 
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Now  in  her  loneliness,  surrounded  by 
these  silent  voices  all  with  one  accord 
singing  his  praises,  she  let  her  fancy  play 
upon  his  familiar  figure — ^that  image  of 
rugged  strength  and  indomita!  '  |  irpose. 
She  even  had  to  confess  to  a  longing  to 
share,  or  at  least  to  follow,  the  opening 
career  to  its  fullihnent. 

And  so  it  happened  that  her  lisdess 
imagining?  were  not  shocked  when  the 
door  opened  and  Austen  Ould  was 
announced. 

She  rose  to  receive  him,  but  the  scene 
seemed  unreal  She  felt  that  she  was  but 
acting  ft  put  in  the  ordered  drama  of  two 
lives.  It  was  onlv  natural  that  he  should 
come  to  her  fliislicd  with  success,  and 
ready  to  lay  the  tirst  fruits  of  that  success 
at  her  feet 

He  came  across  the  floor,  and  took  her 
hand  in  his.  For  an  instant  they  looked 
at  each  other  without  speech,  for  the 
hearts  of  Ixith  were  too  full  for  words. 

Then,  in  a  voice  lliat  sounded  distant 
and  mystical,  the  girl  heard  herself  ask  the 
question  : 

"  What  was  this  influence  which  came 
into  your  life,  and  helped  you  to  fini.sh 
the  symphony  and  continue  the  life  so 
happily  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  but  his  eyes  were 

eloquent  of  love. 

'*  It  is  your  own  life  story  that  you  have 
told?"  she  went  on  in  the  same  serene 
voice. 

He  bowed  his  head  over  her  slim  hand. 

"  That  which  music  expresses  is  eternal 
and  idf  d."  he  said,  uitli  ^^'  lgner's  axiom 
on  his  lips.  "  It  does  not  give  voice  to  the 
passion,  the  love,  the  longing  of  tliis  or  the 
other  individual  under  these  or  the  other 
circumstances,  but  to  passion,  love,  and 
longing  it.sclf." 

'*  But  what  was  the  influence?"  she 
asked. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms. 
"  You,"  he  answered. 

And  a  moment  later  .\nstrn  OuM  .iskcd 
himself  whether  ail  the  striving  alter  the 
eternity  of  fame,  the  fight  for  mere  exis- 
tence, and  the  struggle  for  eminence  were 
worth  the  glory  of  a  single  kiss. 

aa 
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By  PERCY 

A  Romantic  Phase  of 

PLANTS  are  incapable  of  voluntary 
motion.  They  remain  throughout  life 
securely  anchored  to  the  ground  by  their 
roots.  Yet  we  constantly  see  a  new 
plant  springing  up  in  a  spot  where  its 
kind  has  never  been  known  to  grow  before, 
and  are  often  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  sudden  appearance.  By  what  means, 
we  ask  ourselves,  can  a  plant  that  is 
firmly  rooted  on  one  hillside  sow  its 
seeds  in  a  meadow  situated  a  mile  away 
across  the  valley? 

Very  many  seeds  simply  drop  to  the 
ground,  when  ripe,  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  parent  plant,  and  germinate  where 
they  fall.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  annual  herbaceous  vegetation — plants 
that  are  dead  and  gone  long  before  their 
seedlings  begin  to  grow.    But  it  requires 


SEED  VESSEL  OF  THE  AFRICAN  "  (;KAPrLE " 
PLANT,    WHICH    LS    CARRIED    ABOUT  BY 
ANIMALS,  SOWING  ITS  SEED  WHEREVER  IT 
GOES. 
6ia 


COLLINS 

Natural  Seed  Sowing. 

only  a  slight  effort  of  thought  to  realise 
how  greatly  plant  life  as   a  whole,  and 
perennial  plant  life  in   particular,  would 
benefit  by  any  circumstances  calculated 
to  remove  its  seeds  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the    original  growth. 
Both  the  parent  plant  and  the  expected 
seedlings  would  gain  inestimably   in  life's 
battle  from  such  tendencies.    The  former 
would  preserve  room  in  which  to  develop 
and  flourish,  unhampered  by  the  growth 
of  young    plants   about    its  roots  ;  the 
latter  would  reap  the  benefits  offered  by 
new  and  unexhausted  soil. 

As    a    matter   of    fact,   Nature  has 
supplied  a  ver>'  large  number  of  plants 
and  trees   with  special   contrivances  for 
getting   rid  of    their   seeds.     In  some 
cases    it    is    the    sudden    and  violent 
bursting   of  the  pod  which  scatters  the 
seeds  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions  : 
the  capsule  of  the  West  Indian  sandbox 
tree  is  a  case  in  point.    It  explodes  with 
such   force   that    the    flying    seeds  are 
ca{)able  of  inflicting  severe  wounds,  while 
the  accompanying  report   resembles  the 
detonation    of   firearms.     Other  plants, 
such  as  the  cocoanut  palm,  launch  their 
carefully-packed  seeds  upon  the  cre.st  of 
a  wave,  to  be  sown  on   the   beach  of 
some  far-off  island.     Still  others  —  and 
they  are  a  numerous  grou{) — have  seeds 
which  by  ingenious  mechanisms  are  con- 
verted into  temporary  flying-machines  and 
parachutes. 

But  the  most  fascinating  phase  of  this 
romantic  subject  is  that  dealing  with 
hooked  and  burred  seeds,  for  here  we  see 
birds  and  animals  pressed  into  unwitting 
ser\'ice  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  examining  a  mixed  collection  of 
seeds  from  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
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SEED  POD  OF  "  .MARr\'NEA  FRAGRANS,  ' 
SHOWING  THE  TWO  HORN-LIKE  HOOKS 
BY  WHICH  THE  HOD  CLINGS  TO  ITS 
UNWILLING  CARRIER. 

always  noticeable  that  a  large  percentage 
are  covered  with  hooks  or  with  spines. 
These  processes  spring  either  from  the 
pod  or  from  the  seeds  themselves,  and 


seem  to  exist  for  the  express  purpose  of 
entanglement  with  any  woolly  or  hairy  sub- 
stance with  which  they  may  be  brought 
into  contact. 

Now  many  animals  delight  in  rolling 
and    lying    amongst    rank    weeds  and 
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THE  AVENS,  A  COMMON  HEDGE  PLANT,  HAS 
A  WONDERFUL  HOOKED  SEED,  SHOWN 
ENL.\RCED  IN   THE  SMALL  PHOTO. 


THE  "YELLOW  MAR- 
TYNEA  "  :  THE  HOOKS  ARE  SEVERAL 
INCHES  LONG,  AND  ATTACH  THEMSELVES 
TO    ANY   PASSING  ANI.MAL. 

grasses.  Besides,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  any 
creature,  even  by  passing 
through  a  tangle  of  vegetation 
at  a  time  coincident  with  the 
full  ripeness  of  these  hooked 
seeds,  would  be  certain  to 
collect  a  large  number 
amongst  its  fur  or  hair. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  remarkable 
seed  vessel  of  the  African  "Grapple" 
plant,  which  is  covered  with  long, 
hooked  arms,  standing  out  at  all  angles. 
Once  firmly  fixed  to  an  animal,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  shaken  off,  but  is  carried 
about  from  place  to  place — wherever  its 
bearer  may  wander.  And  as  the  pod 
dries  and  splits,  the  seeds  are  shaken  out 
— a  few  here,  a  few  there,  over  a  wide 
area  of  countr)-.  If  the  "  Cirapple  "  plant 
were  possessed  of  brains  and  had  de- 
iiljeralely  set  itself  to  think  out  a  method 
for  getting  its  seeds  widely  dispersed,  it 
could  hardly  have  hit  upon  a  more 
ingenious  plan. 
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THE  " AWN  "OF 
THE  BARLEV  IS 
FURNISHED  WITH  ROWS    OF  MINUTE  BARBS. 

It  is  said — and  one  can  readily  credit 
it — that  when  an  ox  gets  one  of  these 
terrible  seeds  fixed  to  its  mouth,  the 
poor  beast  stands  roaring  with  pain  and 
a  sense  of  helplessness,  liut  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  torment  thus  imposed 
upon  the  hapless  carrier  actually  assists 
in  making  the  germination  of  the  seed 
more  certain  and  speedy,  for  an  animal 
would  certainly  do  its  best  to  get  rid 
of  such  an  unpleasant  encumberancc 
without  delay. 

Other  seeds  wliich  must  often  cause 
their  carriers  a  good  deal  of  discomfort 
are    those    of  the    beautiful  troijjcal 
flowering  plants  known  as  Martyncas. 
Most  of  the   species   throw  all  their 
energy  into  the  production  of  two  huge 
hooks.      In   the  case   of  the  s|K'cies 
known    as    Afartynea  fra^rans  these 
bend  outward  from  the  pod  like  the 
horns  of  an  ox,  while  those  of  the  yellow 
Martynea  hiive  a  regular  up- 
ward curve.      In  both  cases, 
the  hooks  attain  a  length  of 
several  inches. 

Both  of  these  i)lants  are 
native  to  tropical  America,  but 
an  allied  species  (.1/.  diandra) 
has  .spread  into  the  East,  and 
is  described  as  a  common 
hedge  plant  in  Bengal.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  to  India  in  1875-6, 
King  Edward's  attention  was 


drawn  to  this  plant  from  the  fact 
that  a  panther,  killed  in  one  of  the 
shooting  e.xcursions,  was  found  to  have 
a  quantity  of  the  formidable  seeds  at- 
tached to  its  skin. 

Manv  less  obtrusively  hooked  seeds 
cause  their  carriers  little  or  no  di.scom- 
fort,  and  simply  remain  amongst  the 
hair  or  wool  until  the  occasion   of  the 
animals'  periodic  moult.     In  countries 
where  sheep  roam  vast  tracts  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
arrange  that  the  time  of  shearing  shall 
fall  at  a  date  preceding  that  at  which 
these   hooked   and   burred  seeds  are 
known  to  ripen.    Should  this  precaution 
be  neglected,  the  wool  becomes  almost 
valueless  on  account   of  the  quantity 
of  seed   which   collects    amongst  its 
fibre. 

In  this  respect,  no  plant  is  more  uni 
versally  dreaded  than  that  known  in 
Australia  as  the  "  Bathurst  Burr."  A 


THE  COMMON  CLIVERS,  OR  GOOSE-GRA.SS,  WITH 
ITS  TENACIOUS  LITTLE  SEED  BUTTON. 
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native  of  Southern  Europe, 

this   pestilential   weed  has 

managed  to  work  its  way  over 

the  greater  part  of  the  world, 

and  wherever  wool  is  a  staple 

export,  it  is  as  much  feared 

as  the  plague  or  the  Col- 
orado beetle.    The  seed  is 

not  a  larj;e  one,  but  it  is 
marvellously  adapted  for  en- 
tanglement with  wool,  owing 
to  the  great   number   of  stiff  hooks 
with  which  it  is  covered.    When  once 
sheep    have   collected    a   quantity  of 
these  burrs,  it   is   almost  impossible 
to  cleanse  their  wool.  Consequently, 
in   Australia,  a  heavy  penalty   is  im- 
posed by  the  Government  upf>n  those 
who  neglect  to  keep  down  this  weed 
on  their  property. 

The  introduction  of  the  Bathurst 
burr  into  Cape  Colony  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  I-ayard : 

"Between  1855  and  i860  a  ship  laden 
with  wool,  from  Australia,  was  wrecked 


THE  StLF-IIKAL  OK  OUR  DlfCHEii  HAi»  STIFF, 
PRICKLY  SEED  CASKS. 


FLOWER  HEAPS  OF  THE  CARROT,  FORMED  INTO 
CASKETS  FOR  THE  DEVELOP.MENT  OF  THEIR 
SPINY,    HEDGEHOG  -  LIKE    SEEDS,  SHOWN 


IN  THE  SMALLER  PHOTO. 


on  Cape  L'Agulhas.  Many  of 
the  bales  were  washed  up  and 
^salvaged,  being  spread  out  to  dry 
on  the  shore,  and  subsecjucntly 
/  sold  on  the  sjx>t  by  auction. 
I  Some  were  bought  by  a  gentle- 
man living  at  Simon's  Town, 
near  Ca|)e  Town,  transported 
thither,  and  again  spread  out  on 
some  open  land  to  dry.  I'Vom  these 
two  localities  specimens  were  forwartled 
to  me  of  a  new  unknown  plant  that  had 
sprung  up  in  considerable  quantities. 
Dr.  Pappe,  a  well-known  botanist,  resid- 
ing in  Cape  Town,  identified  these  as  the 
Bathurst  burr.  From  the  first-named 
place  it  spread  all  over  the  country, 
ofticial  re[)orts  showing  that  it  almost 
always  appeared  first  along  the  roadsides, 
evidently  drop|)ed  from  the  fleeces  of 
animals  travelling  along  them.  The  burrs 
must  have  been  in  the  fleeces  of  the 
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COMMON    HEDOE    PARSLEY    HAS    A  PRICKLY 
TV.O-LOUEU  SEED. 


tation.  Doubtless  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  plants  with  seeds  of  this 
kind  have  spread  all  over  the 
country,  and  are  found  flourish- 
ing on  every  bank  and  in  every 
meadow. 

One    of   our    most  beautiful 
hooked  seeds  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon agrimony,  a  plant  familiar  to 
most  country  peojjle  and  valued  by 
them  on  account  of  certain  medi- 
cinal properties  with  which  it  is 
credited.    Each  of  its  pods  resembles 
an  exquisitely  modelled  cup  or  chalice, 
with  a  lid,  and  a  coronet  of  tenaceously 
hooked  spines  round  the  rim. 

The  common  barley,  too,  is  the  ij-pe 
of  an  interesting  group  of  seeds.  Each 
grain  develojx;s  a  long  process  known 
as  the  "awn,"  which  is  beset  through- 
out its  entire  length  with  rows  of 
minute  barbs.  It  is,  in  fact,  like 
a  countless  series  of  fish-hooks,  set 
one   after   another   in    a    long  line. 


wool  laid  out  to  dry  on  the  shore  after 
the  shipwreck." 

English  lanes  and  meadows  sujjply 
many  interesting  ex;uui)Ies  of  hooked 
and  burred  seeds.  The  single  seed  of 
the  avens,  for  instance,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Martynea  in  appearance, 
save  that  it  is  very  small,  and  possesses 
only  one  hook  instead  of  two. 

All  who  are  not  too  old  to  remember 
their  school  days  must  \)e  familiar  with 
that  common  hedge  weed,  the 
goose  grass  or  clivers,  the  littb 
seed  buttons  of  which  are  so  ready 
to  adhere  to  a  coat  or  jacket. 
Boys  are  never  tired  of  surrejv 
titiously  decorating  the  backs 
of  their  betters  with  patterns 
worked  out  in  these  tiny  hooked 
burrs. 

Rabbits  and  hares — not  to  men- 
tion the  lesser  tenants  of  our 
fields  and  hedge-rows — must  col- 
lect quantities  of  hooked  seeds 
amongst  their  fur  as  they  push 
their  way  through  tangled  vegc- 


THE  KNAPWEEDS,  COMMO.N  ENGLISH  WILD 
FLOWERS,  HAVE  UNIQUE  AND  CURIOUS 
SEEDS. 
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This  awn  is  capable  of  inextricable 
entanglement  with  hair  or  wool,  and 
doubtless  aids  the  barley  in  the  broad- 
cast sowing  of  its  grain. 

Some  of  the  conmion,  white-flowered 
umbelliferous  plants  have  exceedingly 
curious  seeds.  That  of  the  carrot,  for  in- 
stance, looks  like  a  hedgehog  on  occount 
of  the  rows  of  closely  set  spines  with 
which  it  is  covered.    The  carrot,  too,  is 
interesting  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  wraps  up  its  seeds  until  they  are 
quite  ripe  and  ready  to  be  carried  away 
and  sown.    As  soon  as  the  liny  flowers 
that  make  up  each  head  of  bloom  have 
been  fertilised,  the  network 
of  stems  beneath  them  bend 
inwards  and  over,  forming 
a  kind  of  basket  in  which 
the  .seeds  may  develop  un- 
harmed by  the  exigencies 
of  the  weather  or  the  at- 
tacks of  insects. 

Other  curious  hooked 
and  spiny  seeds  which  well 


THE  COMMON  BURDOCK,  A  PL.ANT  WHICH 
MIGHT  BECOMK  EXCKSSIVELV  INJURIOUS 
TO  SHEEP  FARMERS  WERE  ENGLAND  A 
WILD,  UNCULTIVATED  COUXTRV, 


THE  >AGRIMONV,  AN  OLD-FASHIONED 
COUNTRY  HERB,  HAS  A  BEAUTIFUL 
CUP-SHAPED  SEED  VKSSEt.,  WITH  A 
CORONET  OF  UQOK.ED  bl'lNEii. 


deserve  notice  are  those  of  the  common 
hedge  parsley,  the  self-heal,  and  the  knap- 
weeds both  greater  and  lesser.  Indeed, 
the  variety  of  hooked  and  spiked  con- 
trivances with  which  .seeds  are  furnished 
is  almost  endless.  But  in  each  case  the 
object  is  essentially  the  same ;  namely, 
to  secure  a  wide  distribution. 

Happily,  rural  England,  with  its  well- 
tended  meadows  and  fields,  is  too  much 
like  an  orderly  garden  for  injurious 
v.-eeds  to  constitute  a  really  serious 
menace  to  any  branch  of  farming. 
Were  this  otherwise,  there  is  at  least 
one  plant  which  would  be  liable  to 
cause  trouble.  This  is  the  well-known 
burdock,  whose  hooked  seeds  might 
become  almost  as  injurious  as  those 
of  the  Bathurst  burr,  did  natural  con- 
ditions favour  its  abundant  increase. 
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By  ERNEST 

THE  Washington  County  special,  on  the 
Sunrise  Route,  slowed  into  the  Station 
of  Spraguc's  Falls,  atid  the  rondiictor 
pushed  his  head  into  the  smoking-car  to 
announce,  "  We  will  have  to  lie  up  halfan- 
hour,  gentlemen.  Sony  to  delay  you,  but 
an  axle  of  the  dining-car  has  heated.  You 
will  find  the  st'ervry  around  the  Falls  as 
good  as  any  in  Maine." 

The  car  was  crowded  with  sportsmen, 
making  for  Princeton,  to  enjoy  the  season. 
These  men  had  been  strangers,  more  or 
less,  when  they  boanli  d  the  special  at 
Washini^ton  Junction,  but  were  ar^'uin:,'  like 
old  Inends  long  before  the  conductor  inter- 
vened. None  of  them  was  in  any  huny 
to  reach  the  terminus  on  Big  Lake;  and  all 
were  unanimous  that,  whatever  hapixined, 
they  could  not  afTord  to  drop  the  dining;  car, 
hcrause  a  hungry  wind  was  blowing  across 
ilie  high  track,  and  it  was  nearly  time  for 
the  "first  call"  to  luncheon.  Every  man 
put  on  his  Panama  hat  and  descended  from 
the  train  in  timt  contented  mood  which 
prepared  him  to  cnjo)'  ain  tiling ,  from  an 
exploded  safely-vulve  lo  a  c)cloiie. 

"Heated  axle,  eh  I"  snorted  Judge 
Honeybone,  who,  it  was  commonly  believed, 
had  acquired  his  title  from  having  once 
ser\cd  in  a  judicial  capacity  at  a  baby-show. 
"  I  guess  I  don't  rightly  understand  axles, 
hot  or  cold,  but  if  th^  are  anything  near 
as  awkward  as  a  choked  furnace  or  a 
Gotttdsboro  cheese,  this  train  and  me  part 
company  right  here." 

The  Tu(l_i;c  was  an  individual  gifted  with 
the  irritating  knack  of  monopolising  con- 
versation For  the  last  fifty  miles  his 
strident  voice  had  swamped  the  inarticu- 
late eflforts  of  his  comj)anions,  as  he  dilated 
upon  the  manifold  advantages  of  hatching 
out  salmoia  try  in  incubators,  furnished  with 
Spanish  moss.  By  suggestions,  dropped 
inadvertently,  the  shrewd  travellers  sus- 
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peeled  that  the  Judge  had  some  pectiniaiy 

interest  in  the  Grand  I^ke  Salmon  Hatching 
Coy..  Ltd.,  of  East  Nfachias,  which  was  the 
case,  as  the  trippers  discovered  by  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  the  hatchery  in  quesiioa- 
The  baby-critic  believed  in  combining  a 
certain  amount  of  business  with  pleasure 
when  the  j)arti<  ular  business  interfered  in 
no  way  with  his  personal  enjoyment. 

"Wliat's  that,  Judge?"  demanded  an 
attenuated  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  who 
was  smoking  a  long  cigar,  which  threw  him 
ludicrously  out  of  proportion.  "  I  guess 
we  know  what  a  choked  furnace  means 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  zero;  but 
what's  a  Gooldsboro  dieese,  anyhow?" 

**  Never  heard  of  a  Gouldsboro  cheese  I  ** 
snorted  Judge  Honeybone.  "Well,  I 
hadn't  either,  till  I  had  waded  ihromrh  life 
quite  a  piece.  Sit  right  down  on  tliis  bench, 
while  I  pass  tlie  time  telling  you  huw  one 
twenty-pound  yellow  cheese  played  havoc 
with  my  peaceful  home  one  time." 

The   travellers,  who  had  already  dis- 
covered that  the  unlearned  Judge  was  no 
amateur  at  stretching  the  longbow,  grinned 
sympathetically  at  each  other,  and  arranged 
themselves  in  various  postures  about  the 
benches  and  crates  outside  the  ticket  office 
underneath  the   perplexing   clock,  which 
indulged  at  noon  in  the  startling  habit  of 
suddenly  altering  its  dial  and  replacing  the 
numetals  one  to  twelve  by  thirteen  to 
twenty-four,  thus  summarily  disposing  of 
those   anti(iuated    chrtMiolo^ieal  symbols 
a.m.  and  p.m.    When  the  partv  hai  ar 
raiiged  itself  to  his  satisfaction,  the  Jud^c 
straddled  contentedly  across  the  platform, 
worked  his  ci^  into  a  remote  port  of 
his  mouth,  and  commenced: 

"About  ten  years  ai^o,  before  I  em- 
barked  on  tlie  speculaiivc  business  wliicb 
brought  me  in  my  pile,  I  opened  a  law- 
office  in  Leonardville,  which  is  a  village 
seven  miles  from  Millfield,  on  the  road  to 
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Ot  City,  Look-to-Heavcti  County,  in  New 
England.  There  was  mighty  little  business 
those  days,  and  after  a  while  I  got  weary 
of  counting  flies  on  my  office  win<low,  and 
watching  soakers  i>assing  in  and  out  of  the 
saloon  right  opposite  my  shingie-pole.  I 
was  figuring  out  one  day  that  my  wife  and 
I  would  sof  in  he  pretting  down  to  jx^tiitoes, 
ro*^>ked  in  th  ir  jackets  to  avoid  waste, 
which  food  trom  a  domestic  economy 
point  of  view  is  the  last  stage  before  a  tight 
belt,  when  my  office  door  opened^and  in 
walked  Mr.  I>afayette  P.  Shawrout,  of  Red 
Bank,  Pennsylvania. 

"  Kindly  remember  that  I  do  not  say  a 
word  against  Mr.  Slvawmut's  personal 
character.  He  was  a  gentleman  from  the 
highest  point  of  his  innocent  bald  head  to 
the  square  toes  of  !u\  Boston  boots.  He 
looked  arounrl  hira  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way 
— he  was  the  most  absent-minded  man  I  ever 
met — and  I  would  swear  that  he  couldn't 
have  told  me  his  own  name  if  it  hadnt  been 
printed  on  the  card  he  was  holding  and 
directly  he  pot  into  my  office  he  seemed 
just  as  anxious  to  get  out  again.  But  I 
was  between  him  and  the  door,  and  had 
him  anchored  in  a  chair  before  hb  whiskers 
could  shate. 

Mr.  H(meymoutb?'  he  said,  when  I 
had  him  fixed. 

"'Vou've  shot  over  it,'  I  told  him. 
'Honeybone  is  my  name,  Sir.  An  im- 
usual  name,  but  in  that  it  resembles  me. 
So,  at  least,  I  have  been  informed  by 
numerous  clifnts  who  have  birn  di;;- 
cntan.i;Icd  from  apivirently  hopc-lrss 
positions  by  my  conscientious  application 
to  their  aHairs.' 

*'  Had  to  say  that  much,  you  will  allow, 
gentlemen,  for  advertisement. 

"'I  own  a  piece  of  property  in  tliis 
village,'  the  old  .•.oUhead  went  on ;  '  and 
I  ver>'  much  require  your  advice,  Mr. 
Honeybag.' 

" '  Still  a  bit  off  the  bull's  eye,'  I  said, 
handing  him  a  sh. ct  of  notepaper  with  my 
n.Tme  printed  on  it.  lJut  it  wrisn't  gnin;^  to 
be  any  use.  He  wouldn't  even  have 
remembered  what  he  had  come  for  if  he 
hadn't  read  it  all  out  of  a  note-book. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  this  old  Shawmut 


had  been  brought  up  in  the  pious  bdief 

that  two  comer-lots  in  Leoru^viUe 
belonjied  to  him,  and  now,  he  told  me,  a 
cousin  had  turned  up  claiming  that  he 
could  show  a  better  title  to  the  property, 
SO  Shawrout  wanted  my  advice  as  to  how  be 
OOuld  make  good  his  claim,  because  he  was 
thinking  of  building  on  those  lots.  That 
was  a  knotty  question  for  anv  liu-^-er.  you 
will  admiL  If  we  had  been  further  west  1 
would  have  recommended  him  to  shoot  the 
cousin  as  the  easiest  way  of  clearing  the 
title.  As  we  were  in  New  England  I  just 
advised  him  to  play  grab  and  to  freeze  on 
those  lots,  and  I  told  him  if  he  liked  to 
send  his  cousin  along  to  me  I  would  es 
plain  to  him — ^the  cousin  that  is-^tbat  be 
liad  no  more  title  to  the  land  than  he  had 
to  be  next  Pope.  I  talked  to  Shawmut  for 
£.11  hour,  and  presently  got  him  satisfied. 

***  You  think  that  is  my  best  course,  Mr. 
Honeybear  ?'  he  said,  ringing  the  dianges, 
as  per  custom,  on  my  label 

'  Sure  of  it,'  I  told  him.  '  Youll  find 
it  in  Roman  I^w.' 

"  V\  t  ll,  gentlemen,  I'm  not  going  to 
choke  you  up  wait  details  coiiccrmng  that 
legal  controversy.  May  I  be  sunstxud  if 
I  remember  rightly  just  now  bow  I 
m.Tnaged  it,  but  my  name  isn't  Artaxerxes 
S.  Honeybone  if  I  didn't  fairly  and  squarely 
convince  that  cousin  of  my  client  that  those 
two  lots  In  LeonaidviUe  no  more  belonged 
to  him  than  to  the  mosquitoes  that  iriiistled 
ov<  r  tliem.  And  having  told  you  that 
much  I'll  cut  the  cackle  and  come  to  the 

rhreses". 

"  .Alter  I'd  fixed  up  his  business,  old 
Shawmut  came  roimd  to  see  me  as  happy 
as  a  Colorado  bug  in  a  potato  patch.  He 

was  going  back  on  that  night's  mail  to  Red 
Hank,  before  he  forgot  where  he  lived, 
and  as  he  said  good-bye  he  asked  me  it> 
send  along  my  bill  of  costs,  which  I  may 
mention  was,  when  complete,  as  clever  a 
piece  of  progressive  mathematics  as  any  of 
you  Rcntlemrn  are  ever  likely  to  st'e.  M 
he  was  goiny  <jut  lie  seemed  to  remember 
something  all  oi  a  sudden,  and  stopped  to 
say : 

**  *  \Vhea  I  get  home  I  shall  send  you  one 
of  my  Gouldsboro  cheeses,  Mr.  Honeydev' 
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— it  was  wonderful  what  trouble  that  other- 
wise worthy  gentleman  took  to  fix  nie  with 
iin  alias — '  they  are  very  famous  cheeses 
which  I  make  myself,  and  there  are  none 
like  them  in  the  world.  1  shall  send  you 
one  of  the  largest  and 
ripest  as  a  slight  token 
of  my  gratitude.' 

"  Shawmut  juid  his 
bill  like  a  little  hero, 
the  only  trouble  being 
that  he  made  out  the 
cheque  to  Artaxerxes 
S.  Honeysuckle,  and  I 
had  to  endorse  it  ac- 
cordingly, and  face  the 
chaff  of  our  local 
bank-manager.  About 
a  week  later,  as  I  was 
picking  peas  in  my 
front  garden,  the 
freight  clerk  came 
along,  and  after  giving 
me  good  evening,  said, 
*Say,  are  you  ex- 
pecting any  freight 
through  from  Penn- 
sylvania ?  There's  a 
case  up  in  the  shed 
that  is  likely  meant 
for  you,  only  it's  made 
out  on  the  bill  of  lading 
to  Mr.  Honeycomb.' 

"  Directly  he  said 
that,  I  remembered  old 
Shawmut.  I  went  right 
that   minute   to  the 
shed,  and  had  the  case 
brought  back  on  an 
express  waggon.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the 
cheese  was   large,  as 
promised,   and  there 
wasn't  any  manner  of 
question  either  about 
its  ripeness.     As  it  was  carried  into  my 
house  I  had  to  stand   before  the  door 
and  beat  back  the  flies  with  a  branch  of 
willow,  or  I  would  have  had  an  Egyptian 
plague  of  them  inside.    As  it  was,  the 
parlour  was  filled  with   buzzers   all  the 


them  seeming  to  ask  for  that  cheese, 
which  was  hidden  away  safe  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  cellar  to  cool  and  think 
of  its  sins.  But  there  was  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  insect  popu- 


"  Grabbing  an  old  ntvrd,  I  opmed  the  door  about  two  inches,  and  listened." 


lation  of  Leonardville  was  more  than 
trebled  that  night. 

"Next  day  my  wife  and  I  went  for  a 
holiday  to  visit  her  folks  at  Acron.  W'e 
hadn't  been  away  for  (juite  a  time,  and  now 
that  we  had  the  means  and  the  weather  was 
evening,  and  it  was  (juite  pathetic  to  watch     set  fine,  we  concluded  that  we  might  do 
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worse  than  enjoy  our  lives  a  s[)€ll.  ^\'e 
got  back  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  late  in 
the  evening,  and  found  the  place  as  we  had 
left  it,  and  Jim,  our  hired  man,  cutting 
kindling  in  the  yard.  I  could  see  by  the 
look  on  Jim's  face  that  things  weren't 
running  so  level  as  they  looked. 

** '  Well,'  I  said,  after  my  wife  had  gone 
up  to  unpack,  '  what's  wrong,  Jim?'  He 
looked  up  at  me,  scared  like,  and  rubbed 
the  siric  of  his  head,  peeking  around  to 
make  sure  that  my  wife  was  out  of  earshot. 
Then  he  came  up  dose  to  me  and  sud, 
*  There's  ghosts!' 

"  'What,'  I  said,  'ghosts,  are  there?' 

** '  The  house  is  full  of  'em,'  said  Jim. 
'  Don't  tell  the  landlord,'  I  said.    '  He 
puts  up  the  rent  for  all  improvements. 
How  do  they  shape,  Jim?' 

"  '  Ain't  seen  'em  yet,*  he  said.  '  I've 
sli-pt  in  the  house  last  three  ni'.,'hts,  and  I 
could  hear 'cm  movmg  and  crying— ay,  and 
jumping,  and  they've  got  stomachs  lias 
them  ghosts.' 

*'  'Why  shouldn't  they  ? '  I  said.  'Ghosts 
don't  appear  to  have  much  personal 
property,  and  you  wouldn't  want  to  deny 
them  stomachs.' 

"'And  they've  got  digestive  apparatuses,' 
Jim  went  on.  'Leastways,  I  guess  they  have.' 

'"How  do  you  know,  if  you  haven't  seoi 
them  ? '  I  asked  him. 

" '  I  put  my  supper  in  the  cellar,  and  they 
went  and  ate  it,'  he  said. 

"I  couldn't  get  any  reason  out  of  Jim,  so 
I  got  quit  of  him  aiul  went  indoors.  The 
place  seemed  the  same  as  usual,  and  I  said 
nothing  to  my  wife,  not  wnntinc:  to  scare 
her.  \\'('  .ite  onr  siijiper  and  got  to  bed, 
and  I  went  right  off  to  sleep. 

"  I  may  inform  you,  gentlemen,  that  ours 
was  different  from  any  other  house  in  the 
district,  having  been  set  up  by  an  English 
crank,  ufio  wanted  to  make  his  surround- 
ings ted  liume-like.  There  was  a  deep 
cellar  running  under  the  entire  house,  and 
a  big  halt,  with  a  flight  of  stairs  made  of 
Virginia  oak,  wide  enough  to  allow  a  (urty 
of  three  to  come  up  abreast.  Right  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  was  our  bedroom.  Tlicre 
was  a  door  to  tlie  cellar,  but  it  had  gone 
crazy,  and  wouldn't  shut 


"I  guess  I  am  addressing  an  audtexvce 
of  maxiied  men,  who  know  what  it  is  lo 
be  woke  out  of  their  slumbers  by  an  elbow 
in  the  ribs  and  a  kind  of  stifled  voice 
whispering,  *  Get  up  !  There'-,  i  n  bber  in 
the  house.'  Gen'rally  that  ruL>U.T  is  the 
family  cat,  sometimes  it's  rats,  and  then 
again  it  may  be  a  genuine  ghost  that  you're 
entertaining  unawares.  I  was  stirred  up  by 
the  dig  in  the  ribs  aforesaid,  and  ni\  witer 
cn  ing:,  '  Artaxerxes  1  There's  someone  in 
the  cellar.' 

"'There's  nothing  valuable  there,  my 
dear,'  I  said,  half  asleep^     'Let  him 

stop.' 

" '  It's  just  a  ghost,'  she  gaq>ed,  trying  to 

find  cover. 

"That  roused  me,  because  I  remembered 
Jim's  story.  I  got  up,  lit  the  lamp,  and 
grabbing  an  old  sword  descended  to  roe 
from  an  ancestor  who  had  fought  in  the 
war  of  Independence,  opened  the  door 
about  two  inches,  and  listened.  It  was 
mighty  dark  upon  the  stairs,  and  I  allow  1 
might  have  felt  a  bolder  man  if  only  the 
ini  ident  eould  have  been  timed  to  occur 
when  the  sun  was  in  workin'^^  order.  I 
distinctly  heard  a  noise.  If  .in\  gentleman 
here  finds  himself  unable  to  grasp  a  scien- 
tific fiurt,  he  will  find  me  sufficiently  broad- 
minded  to  pity  him;  but  I  could  plainly 
hear  a  hea^T  breathing,  the  kind  of  noise 
an  old  gentleman  miu'ht  make  after  going 
three  times  at  boiled  pork,  wiih  a  dragging, 
heavy  sound  such  as  a  mighty  big  frog 
might  make  shuffling  along  a  plank  side* 
walk. 

"  '  It's  a  ghost  right  cnoimh.'  I  said  to 
myself;  but  my  wife  heard  me  ;ind  let  out 
a  scream  which  ought  to  have  moved  the 
heart  of  any  decent  phantom  to  (Hty. 

"'Go  down  and  scare  him  away,'  she 
gasped. 

" '  I  gness  the  ghost  is  doing  the  scaring,' 
I  said.  'Ghosts  ain't  geese,  my  dear. 
You  can't  wave  a  sheet  at  them  and  shoo 
'em  oR  the  premises.' 

*"Let  me  down  from  the  window,'  she 
says. 

"  Directly  she  spoke  I  had  w  hat  the 
philosophers  call  a  flash  of  imuitiun.  1 
had  foigotten  all  about  old  Shawmut  and 
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his  present  after  we  went  away;  but  as  I 

stood  there,  and  listened  to  that  spectral 
being  bumping  himself  around,  and 
flopping  and  moaning,  tlv-  whole  thing 
came  back  to  me ,  and  I  knew  that  the 
vppanvum  what  had  eaten  our  Jim's 
supper  was  Lafiiyette  P.  Shawmut's  Goulds- 
bcMX)  cheese." 

An  inarticulate  murmur  went  up  from 
the  a^^t  inbly  beneath  the  dock,  ami  (ho 
condiu  ior,  who  had  recently  joineii  ilie 
party,  hanged  his  boot  Upon  a  knot  in  the 
platfomrip  and  reouurked  succinctly,  **  That 
corks." 

"  I  low  is  it  you  didn't  smell  the  cheese?" 
demanded  one  of  the  fishermen. 

"  That  is  a  point  which  worried  me  at 
the  time,''  the  Judge  responded.  "  But  it 
was  settled  to  my  satisfaction  before 
morning.  Gentlemen,  that  cheese  had 
reached  a  stage  when  it  was  beyond 
smelling. 

I  went  back  to  my  wife  and  washed  my 
hands  of  the  whole  concern.  I  told  her 
that  the  ctieese  belonged  to  her  depart- 
ment. atMl  thnt  it  was  her  business  to  keep 
it  under  control.  I  had  never  interfered 
with  her  housekeeping  arrangements  in 
the  past,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  begin  then. 
But  die  just  called  mc  a  coward,  and  re- 
fused to  go  down  and  do  her  duly.  And 
in  the  meantime  there  was  that  Gouldsboio 
cheese  running  crazy  about  the  house. 

"*It  will  eat  the  chops  I  got  in  for 
breakfast/  she  said. 

"  I  told  her  I  only  hoped  it  hadn't  g  )t 
hold  of  my  com  whisky,  a  luxur)'  to  wliich 
it  wnnlfl  nnturally  not  be  accusKjmed.  I 
didn  t  like  the  pros[)cct  of  liavin^  to  face 
that  cheese  if  it  was  mad  dnink.  Besides, 
liquor  might  make  it  vindictive.  It  might 
smi^h  the  furniture,  or  rouse  the  village*  or 
mavbc  tear  up  some  of  my  valuable  pa[)crs. 
I  never  wi'-h<  d  for  daylight  more  in  my  life. 
I  wasn't  ^oiii!4  down  to  tackle  the  thing  in 
the  dark.  It  might  have  jumped  at  me 
sudden  <»ut  of  a  comer. 

"  Procntly  1  heard  a  shout.  It  was  Jim, 
who  slept  behind  the  kitchen.  1  (jpeiied 
the  door  again  and  called  back,  uiid  I 
could  tell  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  when 
he  answered  that  Jim  was  scared. 


"*The  ghost's  around,'  he  called  up. 
*He  came  to  my  door  and  breathed  at 

me  through  fhc  keyhole.' 

'"Can't  you  l]\  him  '  I  \v!ii=^p<  rc^l  down 
the  stairs.  'I  guess  its  nothing  but  a 
cheese.' 

•••Huht'  exclaimed  Jim.    MMiat?  a 

cheese  : '    T  lu  ard  him  give  a  frightened 
son  of  laugh.     '  If  'twas  naught  but  a 
( heese,  I'd  izct  a  bit  of  liread  and  some 
beer  and  eat  him.    This  here  is  a  ghost.' 
Where  is  he?'  I  called 

heard  him  flopping  towards  the 
parlour,'  said  Jim.  '  I'm  going  out  to  get  a 
man  to  hc![)  me  ratrh  him.' 

"The  manner  in  which  Jim  emphasised 
this  statement  made  me  deierniincd  to 
deprive  myself  of  his  services. 

"  We  heard  him  leave  the  house  by  the 
back  and  for  a  while  there  was  silence. 
Then  the  noises  broke  out  again  louder, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  closer. 

"'Aitaxezxes !'  my  wife  screamed. 
*  That  cheese  is  coming  up  the  stairs.' 

"I  would  have  been  clear-headed  enough 
in  had  been  alone,  but  she  made  me  fairly 
streaked.  N\  c  lucked  the  door  and  barri- 
caded it  with  furniture,  and  my  wife  opened 
the  window  and  called  *  Murder,'  though 
there  was  no  one  to  hear,  the  house  being 
in  a  lonely  spot.  I  sat  there  watching  the 
door,  wtTx  svrfmr]  exp<Ttint;  to  ^ee  the 
cheese  break  it  down,  and  come  rolling 
into  the  room  with  fuiy  written  on  its  face. 
But  nothing  happened.  It  was  all  my 
wife's  imagination.  That  Gouldsboro 
cheese  wasn't  worryint:  its  1,  ad  about  us. 
Food  for  its  stomach  was  what  it  was 
after. 

**  After  a  while  Jim  returned  with  a  man. 

There  was  tlaylight  showing  by  then,  and  I 
reckoned  I  mi_:;ht  as  well  go  down  and  ^ee 
what  was  happening.  We  fixed  up  all 
the  lam{)S,  and  after  a  dram  round  I 
brought  out  my  gun  and  we  started  to 
hunt.  We  found  that  cheese  in  the 
parlour,  lying  peacefully  asleep  upon  the 

lounge." 

"How  did  it  get  there?"  asked  an 
incredulous  voice. 

Hopped,"  said  the  conductor  causti- 
cally. 
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'*  I  guve  it  both  barrels  before  it  would 

wake,"  went  on  the  Judge,  unmovcrl 
"Then  Jim  jj;ot  his  sliovd,  and  tin-  thrcr 
of  us  removed  the  remains,  and  buried 
them  under  a  pear  tree  in  the  back  garden. 
Then  I  gave  the  roan  who  had  come  to 
our  help  two  dollars,  cwcluded  to  forgive 
Jim  beaiusc  there  was  no  denying  he  was 
handy,  and  went  back  to  bed. 

"When  I  got  into  my  office  next  room- 
ing, there  was  old  Shawmut  waiting  for  roe. 
He  had  come  in  on  the  night  train,  and 
had  run  round  first  thing  before  he  forgot 
what  it  was  that  had  brought  bira  back 
to  Leonardviile. 

**'Good  morning,  Mr.  Honeybee,'  he 
aaya,  as  respectful  as  possible.  'You 
never  wrote  me  how  you  liked  my  cheese, 
he  went  on. 

•"Couldn't  find  the  words,'  I  said. 
And  diat,  gentlemen,  was  the  truth. 

*'Then  he  started  out  to  read  from  his 
note-book.  It  appeared  that  the  cousin 
was  a  mean  kind  of  man,  and  not  being 
satisfied  with  my  opinion  had  gone  to 
another  lawyer,  who  had  told  him  that  he 
could  fire  c^d  Shawmut  out  of  those  lots 
higher  than  any  rocket.  I>afayctte  P. 
had  just  heard  from  him,  stating  his 
affectionate  intention  of  immediately 
starting  on  it. 

*'  *  A  man  has  offered  to  buy  the  lots  off 
me,*  my  dient  went  on.  '  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  if  the  buyer 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  title.' 

*' '  You  want  me  to  make  him  satislicd  ?  ' 
I  said. 

***If  you  think  it  will  be  honourable,* 

he  answered,  with  his  inncKsent  look. 

"  *  It  will  be  good  business,'  I  said. 

"  '  I  think  you  are  a  very  wonderful  man, 
Mr.  Honeystalk,'  he  said,  as  he  rose. 

'« *  Tired  of  hearing  it,'  I  said. 

"  Well,  I  fixed  up  that  bit  of  business 


too.    Those  lots  were  sold,  without  any 

rnn^iidcration  for  that  cousin;  and  old 
Shawmut  grabbed  the  cheque  and  left  for 
Red  Bank,  child-like  and  content,  while  I 
cashed  in  my  commission,  and  began  to 
conclude  that  Leonardville  was  too  small 
a  place  for  my  talents.  Besides,  I  was 
afraid  that  the  purchaser  of  those  lots  miglit 
not  be  able  to  properly  appreciate  my  gilts, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  got  a  rank 
bad  title.  Serve  him  right  for  being  too 
stingy  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  look  after  his 
interests.     Men  such  as  he  starve  the 

profes^iions." 

"  Come  along  there,  for  Princeton,'* 
called  the  bnkesman,  swinging  down  upon 
the  group ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  white- 
capped  autocrat  of  the  dining-car  leaned 
from  )iis  platform,  and  cried,  "Luncheon 
now  ready.    First  call." 

"One  moment,  gentlemen,**  said  the 
Judge.  "  To  complete  my  little  experience, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  upon  the  eve  of  my 
departure  from  Leonardville,  I  received  a 
communication  from  Shawmut,  which  read, 
I  think,  exactly  in  this  way : 

**  *Dear  Mr.  Honeymoon,  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  I  have  forgotten  you.  To  show 

you  that  I  have  not,  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
have  just  sent  off  to  you,  per  freight,  another 
of  ray  famous  Gouldsboro  cheeses,  which 
I  trust  you  will  enjoy  as  much  as  you  did 
the  last  Yours  ever  gratefully,  LAiayette 
P.  Shawmut.'" 

"Who  got  tliat  cheese?"  inquired  a 
stilled  voice. 

''Gentlemai,  I  do  not  know,"  said  Judge 
Honeybone  gravely. 

"  All  aboard  ! "  shouted  the  conductor. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  sportsmen  filled 
the  dining-car,  and  the  clatter  of  knife  and 
fork  replaced  the  uoisc  of  tongues  as 
the  Washington  special  panted  towards 
Princeton. 


■t  0*0  * 
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FIRE-FIGHTING  IN  BYGONE  DAYS 


By  ROTHA  MARY  CLAY 


THE  oldest  remains  of  fire  engines  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  countrj'  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  True,  they  were  not 
found  in  England  (but  at  Bolsena,  in  Italy), 
hut  we  possess  them  in  our  national  col- 
lection, and  may  therefore  be  interested  in 
them.  These  relics  consist  of  parts  of  two 
Roman  fire  pumps,  on  the  principle  in- 
vented by  a  Greek  mechanician,  Ctesibius, 
of  Alexandria  (120  B.C.),  and  described  by 
his  pupil.  Hero  (who  compiled  a  work  on 
pneumatics).  Hero  called  this  appliance 
"  the  siphon  used  in  conflagrations." 

The  remains  in  the  British  Museum 
show  parts  of  two  such  machines.  The 
pieces  consist  of  two  double-cylinderLd 
force  pumps,  differing  slightly  one  from 
the  other.  The  two  plungers  in  the  cylin- 
ders were  worked  with  a  reciprcKating 
motion,  by  means  of  a  rocking  beam,  now 
lost.  They  alternately  draw  in  water 
through  valves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  and  force  it  into  the  vertical  pipe 
in  the  centre. 

No  remains  of  this  kind  have  yet  been 
found  as  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain,  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  Roman  Fire  Brigade  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  a.d.  We 
quote  from  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst,  who  dis- 
covered that  at  that  time  there  was  a 
cohort  of  night-watchers  or  firemen  at 
Concangium  (identified,  with  Greta  Bridge, 
Yorkshire).  He  writes :  "  The  fact  of  there 
being  a  numerus  vigilum — an  ancient  his- 
toric corps  of  Roman  firemen — stationed  in 
Britain  is  in  itself  well-nigh  unicjue  in  the 
military  annals  of  ancient  times." 

"  The  chief  duty  of  the  Roman  firemen," 
he  adds,  "  was  to  make  their  nightly  rounds 
in  order  to  prevent  and  extinguish  fires. 
Hence  frequent  mention  is  made  by  ancient 
authors  of  the  axe  and  bucket  which  they 
carried  with  them.    .    .    .    They  were  a 


body  trained  to  arms  and  accustomed  to 
exact  discipline." 

If  the  Romans,  with  their  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  used  only  buckets  and  an 
occasional  "  siphon,"  what  of  mediaeval 
times?  Terrible  as  are  conflagrations  in 
the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  realise 
the  awful  ravages  of  fire  in  earlier  times. 
Open  hearths  were  common  in  cottages 
built  of  timber  and  thatched  with  reed,  and 
such  wooden  dwellings  as  caught  fire  in 
those  early  days  were  inevitiibly  doomed. 
It  would  seem  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
the  hall  was  the  only  place  where  there  was 
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FIG.  A. 

THE  CURFEW,  OR  COUVRE  TEV,  ANCIENT- 
LY USED  TO  COVER  OVER  HEARTH 
FIRES  AT  NIGHT. 
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a  fir^  and  old  inuminatioiis  shoir  thst  even 
the  cooking  was  conducted  out  in  the  court* 
yard,  presumably  for  safety. 

The  custom  of  ringing  a  curfew  bell,  at 
the  sound  of  wliich  fires  were  to  be  extin- 
guished, seems  to  have  been  introduced  by 
our  great  king  and  law-giver,  Alfred,  in 
87s.  He  ordered  the  inhalntants  of 
Oxford  to  cover  up  their  fires  every  night 
at  tht'  t,Mvcn  signal.  The  Curfew  Law  of 
William  the  Conqueror  (1067)  is  better 
known.  It  commanded  "that  in  every 
towne  and  village  a  bell  should  be  rung 
every  night  at  8  of  the  dodce,  and  that  all 


but  they  probably  replaced  older  imple- 
ments of  the  same  preventive  nature. 
The  curfew  was  made  of  pieces  of  copper 
rivetted  together.  The  glowing  wood  and 
embers  were  raked  to  the  bark  of  the 
hearth,  and  the  open  side  of  the  cover 
placed  against  the  heap.  This  custom 
must  have  averted  many  disasters  by  pre- 
venting danger  from  sparkS. 

Contlagrations  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  these  early  times.  In  1087,  "a 
devouring  fire  spread  abroad  over  almost  all 
the  prindpall  cities  of  Eng^d." 

In  1 189,  judicial  precautions  were  taken 
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FIG.  B. 

ANCIENT  FIRS-BUCKETS  AND  BRASS  HAND-SQUIRT  (l6Tn  CENTURY). 


people  should  then  put  forth  their  fire  and 
candle  and  goc  to  bed."  Henry  I.,  how- 
ever, *'  restored  to  his  subjects  the  use  of 
lights  in  the  nights" — a  measure  possibly 

not  so  wise  as  it  was  popular. 

The  curfew  (from  lowi/t- feu),  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given  (Fig.  A),  wa.s  pro- 
bably not  used  as  an  extinguisher,  but 
covered  over  the  fire  in  safety  till  morning. 
Examples  being  rare,  some  have  questioned 
the  verv  existence  of  such  an  utensil.  Dr. 
Johnson,  however,  refers  us  to  liacon,  and 
gives  in  his  Dictionary :  "  Curfew — a  cover 
for  a  fire."  Six  are  now  known  to  exist ; 
most  of  these  date  from  Tudor  days  only. 


by  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  "  .\s 
for  prevention  casualties  by  fire,  the 
houses  in  this  Citie  (being  then  builded  all 
of  timber,  and  covered  with  thatch),  it  was 

long  since  thought  good  policie  wisely  to 
proviiic  that  all  men  should  build  their 
house.s  of  stone  up  to  a  certaine  height 
and  to  cover  them  with  slate  or  baked  til& 
Since  which  time,  thanks  bee  given  to  God, 
there  hath  not  hapned  the  like  often  con- 
suming fires  in  this  Citie  as  before." 

The  ward-motes  of  the  city  followed  this 
good  example,  and  made  certain  fire-lam 
the  same  year.  Every  great  house  was 
henceforth  to  keep  ladders.    During  the 
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FIG,  C. 

METHOD  OK  USING  THE  HAND-SQUIRT 
AT  A  FIRE. 

summer  the  owners  were  to  prox-ide  "  be- 
fore their  d(M)rs  a  barrel  full  of  water  for 
quenching  fire."  Another  clause  ordained 
"that  ten  reputable  men  of  ward,  with  the 
aldermen,  provide  a  strong  crrxjk  of  iron, 
together  with  two  chains  and  strong  cords, 
and  that  the  handle  have  a  good  horn  and 
loudly  sounding." 

In  1268,  the  Night  Watch  was  instituted, 
the  men  being  "all  in  brighte  harnesse"; 
these  watchmen  acted  primarily  as  police, 
to  prevent  disturbances,  but  no  doubt  they 
also  kept  watch  against  danger  by  fire. 

In  1444,  (.'axton  notes  that  "  Paulus 
steple  was  sette  a.  fyre  by 
lyghtnynge.  which  was 
t}uenched  by  force  and 
laboure."  Stow's  "  Chron- 
icle" adds  that  "espying  the 
fire,  the  Maior  and  much 
people  came  thither  and  with 
vine^i^ar  quatchtd  the  fire.''' 
'I'his  recalls  the  methods  of 
the  firemen  of  I  mi)erial  Rome, 
who  made  use  of  "  rags  and 
cloths  steeped  in  vinegar "  for 
the  same  purjwse. 

Precautionary  measures 
were  made  from  time  to 
time,  especially  in  London, 
such  as  :  "  F.verv'  Warde  must 
have  a  nicke,  with  two  longe 
cheynes   of    yrne    and  two 
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ladders  ....  Every  house  must  have 
a  TublK'  with  water,  redy  for  parell  of  fire." 

In  .Scotland  we  find  that  the  wise  King 
James  I.  made  strict  precautionary  laws  in 
1425.  A  plentiful  supply  is  ordered  of 
"Icddiris,  sayis  (tubs),  and  cleiks  (hooks)  of 
ym  to  draw  down  tymljer  and  ruffes  that 
are  fyryt." 

The  latter  implements  for  demolishing 
buildings  play  an  important  part  in  the 
early  days  of  fire-fighting.  In  1583,  Fleet- 
wood, Recorder  of  London,  announced  in  a 
speech  :  "  In  London,  houses  are  to  be 
pulled  down  with  engines,  hooks,  and 
ladders  .  .  .  and  this  is  for  avoiding  of  the 
rage  of  fire." 

Two  such  Fire  Crooks  may  be  seen  at 
Banwell  (.Somerset),  l)earing  the  date  1610. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Knight  describes  them  thus  : 
"  These  Thatch  .Anchors  are  very  massive 
and  heavy  oaken  pt)les,  20ft.  long,  and  each 
furnished  with  a  wrought  iron  head,  like 
the  head  of  a  great  boat  hook,  or  one  fluke 
of  an  anchor.  They  are  furnished  with 
rings,  and  to  these  rings  ropes  were  fastened, 
so  that  when  the  crook  had  been  hoisted  on 
a  burning  roof,  and  its  pointed  end  buried 
in  the  thatch,  the  blazing  straw  nijght  be 
torn  off  by  the  united  efforts  of  many 
men." 

The  use  of  Thatch  Anchors  is  suggested 
by  ShaksjH-are  for  a  far  different  purjMise. 
One  of  his  heroes  proposes  to  make  use 
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FIG.  D. 

SgUIRT  MOUNTED  OS  WHEEL-S  FIRST 
MENTIONED  IN  I59O. 
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AN'CIENT  MANUAL  FROM  EXETER,  DATING  FROM  1626. 


of  them  to  reach  the  distant  window  of  his 
lady-love : 

"  Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  aitchoring  liot>l:s" 

Here  their  use  was  not,  as  usual,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  flames — rather  to 
fan  the  fire  of  his  affection  for  Silvia  ! 
Fire  crooks  remain  at  Homcastle,  Oakham, 
and  Minchinhampton.  Totnes  has  also  a 
small    one,    more    of    the    size    of  a 


FIG.  F. 

ARMS  OK  IlRlsrOL  CROWN  FIRE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 
SHOWING  AN  EARI-V  TYPE  OF  MANUAL. 


"  preventer  "  or 
fire  -  hook  —  a 
much  sn>al!er 
implement.  We 
may  say,  then, 
that  buildings 
were  demolished 
"  by  hook  or  by 
crook  " — by  one 
instrument  or 
another — to  pre- 
vent further 
danger. 

The  appli- 
ances used  at 
this  time  are 
summed  up  in 
theorder  givenin 
Exeter  in  1558, 
for  "leather 
buckets,  ladders, 
and  crooks." 
Soon  aftcnvards,  however,  the  unwieldy 
hand-squirt  or  syringe  of  brass  was  intro- 
duced. It  was  about  3ft.  long,  and  required 
three  men  to  work  it,  yet  having  only  a 
capacity  of  about  half-a-gallon.  The  illus- 
tration (I'  ig.  C)  shows  the  method  of  using  it. 

The  first  mention  by  an  English  writer 
of  a  s(juirt  mounted  on  wheels  is  in  1 590. 
Lucar  published  a  treatise  on  geometrj'  and 
mechanics,  announcing  in  the  title  that 
the  contents  were  "  in  part 
collected   out   of  diverse 
authors  in  diverse  languages, 
and  in   part   devised  by 
Cyprian    Lucar,  Gentle- 
man."   His  squirt  is  evi- 
dently   copied    from  a 
I'Vench  work  published  by 
Besson  a  few  years  earlier. 
The  picture  given  in  Fig.  D 
is    Lucar's    woodcut,  an 
Anglicised  copy  of  one  of 
15c.sson's  plates.    The  text 
sets  forth  "how  a  great 
store  of  water  may  be 
thrown  out  of  a  new  de 
vised    S(iuert    upon  any 
fiered  house."    The  vessel 
would  hold  a  hogshead  of 
water,  was  shaped  like  i 
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cone,  and  filled  by  a 
funnel,  the  stream  being 
forced  out  by  a  screw- 
piston.  It  was  on  a 
movable  frame,  so  that 
*'  with  case  and  smal 
strength"  it  could  be 
"  made  to  squirt  out 
his  water  with  great 
violence  upon  the  fire 
that  is  to  be  quenched." 

It  is  difilicult  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  kind  of 
"engines"  in  use  during 
the  next  hundred  years. 


FIG.  G. 

DRAWING  OF  A  MANUAL  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
MESSRS.  MEKKYWKAIHER   &  SOMS. 


FIG.  H. 


"tub"  ENGINE  FROM  DUNSTAHLK,  NOW  THE  PROPERTY  OF 
MESSRS.  SHAND  &  MASON. 


effectually. 
King  Charles  I. 
witnessed  their 
utility,  and  in 
1637  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Mayor 
thus:  "Whereas, 
wee  have  had 
good  informa- 
tion of  the  excel- 
lent use  to  bee 
made  of  the 
new  engins  for 
spowting  of 
water  ...  we 
earnestly  recom- 
mend unto  you 
that  there  may 


and  the  term  is  applied 
to  any  kind  of  mechanical 
contrivance.  In  1634,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "divers  squirts 
and  petty  engines  to  be  drawn 
upon  wheeles  from  place  to 
place  for  to  quench  fire."  In 
i633,a  fire  on  London  Bridge 
is  described  in  Wallington's 
"  Journal,"  and  he  says :  "  For 
the  three  engines  w^hich  are 
such  excellent  things  that 
nothing  that  was  ever  devised 
could  do  so  much  good,  yet 
none  of  them  did  prosper,  for 
they  were  all  broken."  Some- 
times, however,  they  worked 


FIG.  I. 

AN  ANCIENT  PRINT  RKPRKSF.NTING  THE  DUNSTABLE 

MANUAL. 
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a    frequent    provision    bee    made  of 

them   .    .  . 

The  debatable  (lucstion  of  the  dating  of 
the  few  really  antique  engines  that  remain, 
is  one  that  presents  great  difficulties.  There 

is  no  certain  means  of  testing  the  accuraqr 
of  dates,  which  are  often  of  luressity 
speculative,  nor  is  there  documentary 
evidence  to  assist  us. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  manuals  extant 
is  a  two-man  engine  from  Exeter,  which  is 
said  to  date  from  1626.  W  e  iierc  depict 
it  (Fig.  E)  assisting  in  the  Coronation  fes- 
tivities. It  has  probably  existed  during 
twelve  reigns.    The  pumps  are  contained 


FIC.  K. 

A  "NKWSHAM"  ENGINF.,  FORMERLY 
AT  DARTMOUTH. 

in  a  box  in  the  centre  (not  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  air-chamber).   Above  is  a  roof  on 

uprights,  upon  which  the  fireman  stood  to 
direct  the  jet.  A  horn  lantern  at  th(!  front 
of  the  engine,  and  a  wooden  alarm  rattle, 
used  by  the  Beadle,  are  interesting  acces- 
sories to  it  The  engine  was  stationed  at 
the  Guildhall,  and  in  case  of  a  fire  within 
the  city  walls  application  had  to  be  made 
to  the  Mayor  or  lieMdle,  who  would  lend  it 
on  condition  that  the  whole  was  returned 
in  good  repair. 

The  earliest  engines  had  no  wheels. 
The  Exeter  one  just  alluded  to  was  origin 
ally  carried  by  means  of  hand-poles  and 
straps.  Others  were  dragged  on  sledges. 
A  new  wxtt  of  machine  was  advertised  in 
1658,  as  "more  traversable  in  less  room, 


and  more  pf)rtable  than  formerly  used." 
Solid  wooden  "ChrLse"  wheels — that  is, 
wheels  without  spokes — would  be  the  next 
Step  in  advance.  At  first  they  would  not 
revolve  on  their  own  centra  but  liirther 
progress  would  lead  constructors  to  provide 
a  turn-table  fore  carriage.  A  great  expendi- 
ture of  power  would  be  required  by  these 
solid  wheels^  and  die  friction  wmiM  be 
liable  to  split  them.  It  is  surprising,  there- 
fore, how  Icmg  they  remained  in  use. 

In  records  of  the  City  of  Bristol  we 
read  that  in  consequence  of  a  destructive 
fire  in  1647,  the  Corporation  sent  to  London 
for  a  fire-engine  (for  which  j£$t  los.  was 
paid,  together  with  8s.  for  forty-eight 
buckets).  In  (perhaps  because  men's 
eyes  had  been  opened  by  the  Great  Fire  in 
the  metropolis)  this  engine  had  evidently 
become  out  of  date.  Mr.  J.  Latimer,  who 
investigated  these  records,  remarks  "  The 
idiom  of  the  West  of  Enirland  is  anuisingly 
adopted  by  the  ( "haniherlain  when  he  notes 
the  payment  of  half-a-crown  to  some  men 
'that  brought  out  the  engine  fttm  under 
the  Guildhall  to  try  him  whether  he  was 
in  order.'  Apparently  'he'  was  not,  and  a 
new  machine  was  purchased  for  ^^34  15s." 

Perhaps  the  Scot  was  even  then  foremost 
in  striking  a  bargain,  for  Glasgow  pur- 
chased its  first  engine  for  This  was 
in  1656.  Two  officials  were  to  meet  with 
one  C?ol(juhoun,  and  "  to  prie  with  him 
anent  the  making  of  the  mgyne  lor  casting 
of  water  on  land  that  is  in  fyre,  as  they 
have  in  Edinbuighe."  They  built  ''ane 
hous  of  daillis"  (deals)  for  it^-surdy  the 


FIG.  L. 

LNOKAVING  ON  THE  POLICIES  OF  THE  SUN 
FIRE  OFFICE,  SKOWING  THE  MEW  KANVAL. 
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FROM  HOGARTH'S  CARICATURE  "THE  TIMES,"  REPRESENTING  A  MANUAL  FROM  THE 

UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 


first  Fire  Station  of  which  we  hear  in 
Great  Britain! 

If  provisions  against  fire  were  inadeqtiate» 
still  mure  were  the  measures  for  protection 

against  loss  by  fire.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
had  had  guilds  to  secure  themselves  against 
'*  fire,  water,  robbery,  or  other  calamiQr." 
In  mediaeval  times  little  provision  was 
made  until  the  15th  centur>',  when  a 
method  was  devised  of  alleviating  destitu- 
tion. A  friend  at  Court,  or,  later  on,  a 
successful  "  jx-iicion  at  the  seshions,"  re- 
sulted in  the  issue  of  a  **  King's  Brief,"  or 
licence  to  collect  money.  Numerous  entries 
are  found  in  Parish  Accounts  of  alms 
for  sufferers  by  "  fyre "  or  "  lloml."  as 
when  in  1606  a  village  congregation  in 
Somersetshire  gives  "to  a  burned  Towne 
in  Devon,  iijs.  4d."  In  time^  Briefs  became 
unpopular  with  the  congregation,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  I'epys,  in  his  "  1  )iury  " 
(1661),  notes  one  Sunday:  "To  church, 
where  we  observe  that  the  trade  in  Briefs  is 
come  now  up  to  so  constant  a  course  every 


Sunday  that  we  resolve  to  give  no  more 
to  them." 

The  country  folk  stQI  proved  generous, 

for  the  accounts  of  the  village  of  Langley 
Burrell  OVilts.)  show  140  such  responded 
to  between  166 1  and  1700.  Amongst 
many  of  interest  we  quote  one :  Oct  icth, 
1666.  "Collected  on  the  fast  day  towards 
the  reliefe  of  those  persons  who  have  been 
great  sufli  rers  by  the  late  ffire  in  the  Citty 
of  Lcmdon, '  vVc,  ^  i.  16s.  This  fast  day 
was  kept  throughout  the  country ;  after 
which,  September  and — ^the  day  of  the 
outbreak — was  ordered  to  be  observed  in 
the  City  fnr  r\  er ;  it  was  kept  yearly  at  St 
Paul's  until  1S59. 

As  early  as  1609,  insurance  had  been 
suggested ;  and  as  Mr.  F.  B.  Relton  (in  his 
*'Fire  Insurance  Companies")  has  pointed 
out,  petitions  were  made  to  Charles  I.  and 
favourably  answered  in  1635  ;  Imt  the 
whole  subject  passed  into  oblivion  during 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  not  until  the  awful 
disaster  of  1666,  which  caused  general 
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FIG.  N. 

MANUAL  PURCHASED  BY  WISHFORD  (SALISBURY)  IN  1 728. 


terror,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  prudent 
turned  again  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Barbon's 
office  was  founded  in  London  the  following 
year,  and  this  was  merged  into  the  Fire 
Office  of  1680.  The  "  Hand -in -Hand  " 
(1696),  "Sun"  (17 10),  and  "Union"  {17 14) 
followed.  These  Fire  Offices  soon  began 
to  keep  their  own  engines.  These  would 
probably  be  at  first  a  tub  on  low  wheels 
with  a  force-pump  and  nozzle,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  tub  and  squirt.  It  would  be 
little  larger  or  more  powerful  than  a  garden 
engine  of  the  present  day.  The  "  Sun  " 
showed  on  its  early  |)olicies  an  oval  tub 
engine,  worked  by  levers  at  each  end ;  a 
fireman  with  pick-hook  on  the  right  of  the 
Sun  design  ;  a  porter  carrying  bales  on  the 
left.  A  similar  vessel  is  depicted  on  the 
policies  of  the  Bristol  Crown  Fire  Office 
(Fig.  F),  which  was  the  first  provincial  In- 
surance Office,  founded  17 18.  The  fireman 
exhibits  it  with  evident  pride,  and  his  other 
appliances  are  worth  noting;  while  the 
porter  no  doubt  represents  the  Salvage 
Corps  of  later  times. 

We  give  an  illustration  (Fig.  H)  of  an 


engine  of  this  character 
still  existing,  which  is 
probably  unique.  This 
curiosity  dates  from 
about  1678,  and  it  be- 
longed formerly  to  the 
town  of  Dunstable. 
Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason 
now  possess  this  primi- 
tive engine,  and  also  an 
old  print  (Fig.  I)  issued 
by  the  maker.  Keeling, 
depicting  the  method  of 
using  such  machines. 

We   are   bound  to 
come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  inventor  of  a 
machine  (even  though 
he  be  a  peer)  cannot  be 
considered   the  fairest 
exponent  of  its  useful- 
ness.   The  Marquis  of 
Worcester   invented  a 
fire-engine,  and  wrote 
an  extravagant  descrip- 
tion  of    it    to  King 
Charles   I.     Walford   quotes  the  letter, 
which  closes  thus:  "By  divine  permission 
and  heavenly  inspiration,  this  is  my  stupen- 
dious  water-commanding  engine,  boundless 
for  height  and  quantity  !" 

Of  whatever  character  the  before-men- 
tioned appliances  were,  they  consisted 
merely  of  a  suction  pump  and  forcing  pump 
combined.  Squirt  and  pump  alike  pro- 
duced water  only  with  an  intermittent 
discharge.  Moreover,  as  the  pipe  was  not 
flexible  but  rigid,  it  was  difficult  to  reach 
the  desired  spot.  Besides  this,  a  great 
many  men  were  required  to  work  them — a 
number  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  jet 
thrown. 

A  great  development  was  soon  to  take 
place. 

Richard  Newsham,  a  pearl-button  maker 
of  London,  devised  (or  possibly  adapted) 
an  invention  which  has  been  of  infinite 
service  ever  since.  We  mav  call  this  man, 
therefore,  the  Fire-King  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tur)'.  Indeed,  it  was  said  of  Newsham 
that  "in  his  engines  he  gave  a  nobler 
present  to  his  country  than  if  he  had  added 
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provinces  to  Great  Britain."  His  new 
engines  were  patented  in  1721  and  1725. 
That  these  engines  were  generally  adopted 
and  fully  appreciated  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  circular  of  the 
period:  "Richard  Newsham,  of  Cloth  Fair, 
Ix)ndon,  Engineer,  makes  the  most  useful, 
substantial,  and  convenient  eni^ines  for 
quenching  fires,  which  carries  continual 
streams  with  great  force.  He  halh  played 
several  of  them  before  His  Majesty,  and  the 
nobility  at  St.  James's,  with  so  general  an 
approbation,  that  the  largest  was  at  the 
same  time  ordered  for  the  use  of  that  Royal 
Palace." 

It  was  the  addition  of  the  air  chamber 
which  worked  this  radical  change,  for  the 
new  engine  could  force  a  stream  of  water 
in  a  continuous  flow  upon  the  fire. 
Briefly,  it  is  so  planned  as  to  cause  the  air 
confined  within  the  upper  piirt  of  the 
chamber  to  press  on  the  water  beneath  it, 
and  thus  to  force  out  the  water  with 
regularity.  The  combination  of  this 
principle  with  that  of  the  force-pump,  still 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  latest 
machines,  constitutes  Newsham's right  to  be 
called  "the  Father  of  the  Modem  Fire 
Engine  in  England." 

Another  improvement,  no  less  useful — 
invented  by  the 
famous  Van  der 
Heydes,  of  Amster- 
dam, and  intro 
duced  from  I  lol 
land  about  this 
time — was  the  sub- 
stitution of  the 
leather  hose  for  the 
fixed  pipe,  which 
enabled  a  strean\ 
of  water  to  be  car- 
ried in  any  direc- 
tion. Ix-'ather  hose 
for  "conveying 
water  to  and  from 
fire  and  other  en- 
gines "  was  patented 
in  1676,  and  was 
first  used  that  year 

at  a  great  fire  at  a  ".newsha.m"  ex 
Southwark.    It  was  IN  i 


long,  however,  before  it  came  into  general 
use. 

A  most  interesting  specimen  of  New- 
sham's  engines  was  formerly  at  Dartmouth, 
and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington -Museum  (Fig.  R).  It  is  described 
thus :  "  It  has  two  acting  pump-barrels 
4^in.  diameter,  8Mn.  piston-stroke,  and  a 
tall  air-vessel  to  secure  a  continuous  dis- 
charge. The  pumps  are  placed  in  a  t-xnk 
which  forms  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and 
the  water  to  be  pumped  was  brought  in 
buckets  and  emptied  into  the  tank,  but  the 
suction  inlet  to  the  pumps  is  provided  with 
a  two-way  c<x:k,  by  which  the  pumps  can 
be  arranged  to  draw  either  from  the  tank 
or  a  length  of  suction  hose."  The  pumps 
were  worked  by  men  at  the  long  cross- 
handles  as  in  modern  manuals,  but  in 
addition  two  treadle-boards  were  provided, 
upon  which  several  more  men  stood  and 
assisted  the  pumping. 

At  the  back  of  the  engine,  protected  by  a 
sheet  of  horn  and  a  door,  are  the  following 
quaint  directions :  "  \Vhen  you  play  a 
stream  to  its  full  length,  hold  the  branch 
steddy  some  Time.  Let  so  many  Men  as 
can  stand  ujnm  the  Treadles  (with  their 
Faces  towards  the  Stage)  work  with  their 
Feet,  whilst  a  full  number  on  each  side 
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GINE  PRESh.NTED  TO  THE  PARISH  OF  BRAY 
737,  RECENTLY  RENOVATED. 
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assist  with  their  hands.  .  .  .  Play  it 
twice  a  year  to  see  it  is  in  order.  .  .  • 
Let  the  Forcers  be  New  Leathered  and 
New  Valves  made  once  in  7  years,  whether 
they  be  wanting  or  no,  and  so  the  Engine 
will  be  kept  in  good  order.  .  .  .  I'aint 
the  Ironwork  and  Cistern  once  in  7  years 
to  preser\'e  them,"  &c.,  closing  with  the  name 
of  "  me,  the  inventor,  R.  Newsham."  It 
bears  the  date  1734.  The  Corporation 
accounts  for  Dartmouth  are  wanting  for 
that  year ;  but  the  price  was  probably 
about  ;^5o,  for   the  first  London-made 


engine.  The  Fire  Offices  also  kept  en- 
gines. The  early  policies  of  the  *'  Sun " 
show  the  old  tub  engine  as  we  have  said, 
but  the  later  policies  (from  1748)  show  the 
heading  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
(Fig.  L),  but  with  the  figures  reversed  and 
differently  costumed.  In  this  print  we  see 
the  new  engine  in  all  its  glor)'.  The 
"Union"  (or  "Double  Hand-in-Hand  ") 
Ofllice  was  founded  in  17 14.  lis  insignia 
was  four  hands  clasped,  as  shown  on  the 
engine  (Fig.  M).  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
political  caricature,  called  "The  Times,"  by 


FIG.  p. 

MANUAL  BUILT  FOR  THE  PARISH  OF  STAINES  IN  1738. 


engine  was  supplied  to  Glasgow  for  that 
sum  in  1725.  He  received  orders  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  indeed,  and  the 
first  fire  engine  exported  to  New  York  in 
1732  was  one  of  his.  Americans  have 
termed  this  type  of  engine  "  a  two-decker," 
from  the  positions  of  the  operators. 

The  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 
show  then  a  great  advance  in  protection 
against  fire,  and  against  loss  by  fire.  An 
Act  was  passed  in  1707  "for  the  better 
preventing  of  mischiefs  that  may  happen 
by  fire."  It  concerned  London  only,  and 
ordained  that  every  parish  within  the 
"  Bills  of  Mortality  "  was  to  keep  one  hand 


Hogarth  (1762),  which  represents  Mr.  Pitt 
helping  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  whilst 
Lord  Bute  tries  to  put  it  out  with  an 
engine  of  the  "  Union  "  Office. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  N)  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  new  type  of  engine.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens 
of  Wishford  (Salisbury),  in  1728,  for  the 
sum  of  ;^33  3s.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
engine  actually  still  in  use.  This  fact 
proves  the  great  value  of  the  new  invention. 

An  engine  of  Newsham's,  similar  in 
character,  was  given  to  the  jxirish  of  Bray 
(Berks.)  by  Lady  Coleraine,  of  Cannon 
Hill,  Maidenhead,  in  1737.    The  Parish 
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Council  renovated  it  recently,  when  it  was 
unearthed  after  lying  idle  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. Probably  it  was  originally  mounted 
on  "cheese"  wheels. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  Fig.  O 
shows  that  this  old  engine  is  by  no  means 
obsolete,  but  is  capable  of  doing  good 
work. 

Newsham  died  in  1743.  An  obituary 
notice  in  the  London  Magazine  refers  to 
him  as  '*  long  known  to  the  publick  by  his 
incomparable  engines  for  extinguishing 
fires."  This  type  of  engine  continued  to 
be  built,  and  certainly  shows  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  fire-fighting  from  the 
scenes  depicted  in  Figs.  D,  E,  and  H.  Vet 
one  of  these  engines  is  depicted  in  a  print 
of  1748  at  work  at  a  fire  in  Comhill 
which  "burnt  with  great  fury  for  ten 
hours,"  and  destroyed  eighty  houses. 

Other  makers  soon  followed  in  New- 
sham's  wake,  and  their  engines  are  very 
similar  in  character.  Improvements  in 
detail  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hadley 
(predecessors  of  Messrs.  Merryweather), 
Phillips  (founders  of  the  firm  of  Shand  and 
Mason),  Rowntree,  Bramah,  and  others. 

Hadley,  of  Long  Acre,  built  a  "Patent 
Fire  and  Garden  Engine  "  for  the  parish  of 
"Stanes,"  dated  1738,  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  given  (Fig.  P).  It  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  Newsham's  Dartmouth  engine ;  it 
has  treadles,  and  also  a  little  door  Ix'hind 
containing  the  instructions.    This  was  used 
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ENGINE  CONSTRUCTED  IN   1 774,  NOW  IN  THE 
KNARESBOKOUGH  MUSEUM. 


KIG.  Q 

FLY-WHEEL  MANUAL  FROM  WINDSOR 
CASTLE  (1735)- 

thirty  years  ago,  and  has  been  worked  by 
the  fireman  who  appears  in  the  picture. 
The  quaint  helmet  is  of  the  same  date  as 
the  engine. 

Another  of  Hadley's  manuals  is  one,  dated 
'735.  from  Windsor  Castle  (Fig.  Q).    It  is 
worked  by  a  curious  fly-wheel  motion,  the 
wheel  having  leaden  weights  attached.  This 
engine  is  now  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Merryweather. 

In  1774  Phillips  constructed  an  en- 
gine (Fig.  R)  for  Knaresborough  Castle 
(Vorks.),  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  that  towTi. 

The  singularly  picturesque  old  manual 
at  Malmesbury  Abbey  (Fig.  S)  bears 
no  date,  and  the  little  door  no  longer 
contains  the  instructions.  Adam  Nuttall 
shows  a  similar  engine  on  his  advertise- 
ments dated  1751,  and  Phillips  built 
one  of  the  same  character  for  Measham 
in  1786.  The  levers  are  of  quaint 
design,  probably  to  facilitate  the  filling 
of  the  cistern. 

In  1774  Parliament  took  measures  to 
organize  more  adetjuate  provision  against 
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fire.  A  law  was  passed,  ordering  that 
parishes  should  provide  and  maintain  their 
own  engines.  Yet  even  if  a  parish  was 
provided  with  one,  there  was  no  provision 
for  its  attendance  when  re(|uired,  nor  was 
it  manned  with  a  regular  brigade  ;  many, 
therefore,  fell  into  disuse  very  soon. 
The  matter  was  left  to  the  Insurance 
Companies'  engines,  which  were  by  this 
time  numerous,  for  the  offices  actually 
undertook  to  provide  engines  in  such 
places  as  they  had  many  subscribers.  The 
"Sun"  in  1727  had  offered  "assistance 
and  encouragement  for  purchasing  of 
engines." 

We  read  of  ten  engines  employed  at  one 
fire  in  Bristol  in  1777;  but  of  these  not  one 
remains,  though  the  city  still  possesses 
one  dating  a  few  years  later.  In  1790, 
the  sum  of  J[^S,o  was  bequeathed  by  a 
parishioner  to  purchase  this  engine  for  the 
Parish  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 


being  verj'  large.  In  the  front  it  bears  a 
metal  plate,  with  a  coloured  representation 
of  Christ  and  the  woman  at  the  well,  and 
the  legend  "Give  Me  to  Drink";  curiously 


FIG.  T. 

THE  PARISH  FIRE  BRIOADE  AS  DESCRIBED 
BY  DICKENS. 

enough  the  same  subject  is  met  with  on 
ancient  domestic  fire-backs.  This  most 
interesting  engine  is  the  only  specimen  of 
this  jKirticular  type  in  existence. 

Space  does  not  {>ermit  more  than  the 
mention    of   the    "  Fire  Annihilators," 
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OLD  MANUAL  AT  MALMESUURV  ABBEY  (uNDATED). 


In  179.4,  a  fine  twenty-manual  semi- 
rotary  engine  was  constructed  by  Rowntree 
for  the  City  of  Exeter.  It  diflers  widely 
from  Newsham's  in  appearance,  having  a 
circular  air-vessel  of  copper  at  the  top,  and 


chemical  instruments  invented  by  Godfrey 
in  1723;  nor  of  the  Floating  Engines 
(1760);  Fire- Escapes  (1766);  Fire-Alarms 
(1784),  nor  yet  of  the  marvellous  improve- 
ments during  the  nineteenth  century. 
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As  to  the  development  of  the  modern 
fire  brigade,  very  little  was  done,  save  by 
the  Insurance  Companies,  until  Braidwood 
organised  his  regular,  disciplined  brigade 
('^33)-  the  beginning  of  that  century, 
Young  tells  us  that  a  rough  corps  under- 
took the  duties  of  fire-fighting  in  a  certain 
district  of  London :  for  Bridewell  Prison 
possessed  an  engine,  and  the  "  Bridewell 
Boys "  were  allowed  to  go  out  with  it. 
They  are  said  to  have  worked  splendidly, 
although  with  more  7.eal  than  methml. 

In  France  it  was  the  monks  who  had 
undertaken  these  duties  until  the  days  of  a 
regular  brigade.  The  first  fire-pumps 
belonged  to  these  religious  communities, 
and  the  monks  themselves  dragged  them 
to  the  place  of  danger. 

In  England,  however,  the  beadle  was 
usually  the  "chief  officer"  of  the  Parish 
Fire  Brigade.  Dickens  describes  this  digni- 
tary's importance  and  gravity — "  a  gravity," 
he  says,  "  which  has  never  been  disturbed 
in  any  case  that  has  come  under  our 
obser^•ation,  except  when  the  senices  of 
that  particularly  useful  machine,  a  parish 
fire  engine,  are  required.  Then,  indeed,  all  is 
bustle.  The  engine  is  hastily  got  out,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  boys  being  obtained, 
and  harnessed  to  it  with  ropes,  away  they 


rattle  over  the  pavement,  the  beadle  run- 
ning— we  do  not  exaggerate — running  at 
the  side."  Dickens  goes  on  to  describe 
the  arrival :  "It  came  up  in  gallant  style — 
three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  at  least ; 
there  was  a  capital  supply  of  water.  Bang 
went  the  pumps — the  people  cheered — the 
beadle  perspired  profusely;  but  it  was  un- 
fortunately discovered,  just  as  they  were 
going  to  put  the  fire  out,  that  nobf)dy 
understood  the  process  by  which  the 
engine  was  filled  with  water ;  and  that 
eighteen  boys  and  a  man  had  exhausted 
themselves  in  pumping  for  twenty  minutes, 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect ! " 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Dickens'  insinuations,  the 
old  engines  could  do  good  work  in  skilful 
hands,  and  there  is  no  need  to  despise  the 
small  beginnings  which  have  led  up  to  such 
great  endings  as  our  splendid  modern  fire 
brigades,  with  their  wonderful  appliances. 

[The  writer  desires  to  acknowledKe  (he  favour  Kr-tnied  bjr 
the  loan  of  the  blocks  for  illusirattoni  L  arxl  M  by  tb« 
managers  ol  the  Sun  and  t'mun  Fire  Offices  respectively; 
of  ¥  by  Mr.  J.  Arrowsniith  ;  of  I  and  R  by  Messrs.  Shand 
and  Maion  ;  and  of  U,  C,  G.  Q.  and  T  by  M«  ssrs.  Merry- 
weather.  Meniioti  must  also  be  made  of  the  grcst  courtesy 
shown  by  various  meml>crs  of  the  l-'ire  Service  ;  and  of  the 
^eat  assistance  rendered  by  Kcn<l<^meQ  of  the  weU-known 
firms  of  fire  en^nc:ers — Messrs.  Merryweaihcr,  Messrs. 
Sh.ind  &  Mason,  and  Messrs.  Stuart  Sc  Moore,  and  by 
otficialsat  Earl's  Court.  The  Inter  nation.il  Fire  Fshibilion 
aflords  to  all  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  evolution  of 
fife-<]uenching  appliances.] 
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THERE  were  two  men  in  a  studio- 
Harry  Cunnynghara,  the  painter,  and 
an  acqiiaiiitance,  Sydney  Holdane.  Cun- 
nyt^ham  was  fninting,  greedy  for  the  last 
moments  of  daylight. 

"May  I  expk»e?"  asked  Haldane,  who 
was  bored. 

"  Do  anything  you  like,"  said  Cunnyng- 
ham,  *'  as  long  as  you  don't  talk  to  me." 

A  long  silence  followed,  while  the 
painter  worked  as  though  the  sun  would 
never  rise  again,  and  his  friend  exercised 
an  inquiring  temperament  in  every  comer 
of  the  studio ;  ransacked  portfolios  which 
contained  little  but  dust,  and  brought  to 
light  canvases  which  had  excusably  sought 
the  darkness. 

**  What  s  this  ?  "  he  asked  at  last,  flourish- 
ing a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  pencil 
sketches. 

"H^loise/'  stud  Cunnyngham,  shortly. 
After  a  pause  he  added : 
"  Exhibition." 

Haldane  was  accustomed  to  Cimnyng- 
ham's  elliptical  style  of  conversation  when 
at  work. 

"  I  seu,"  he  said.  "  Thrsc  are  sketches 
for  a  ture  ot"  Heloise,  to  be  exhibited  in 
next  year's  Academy  ?  '* 

Cunnyngham  grunted  assent  Then, 
throwing  down  his  brush,  he  left  the  easel 
and  became  less  laconic. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,  I  rant  find  a 
H^loise.  It  takes  a  lot  of  things  to  make 
a  H^lolse.  I  want  a  son  of  white  rose, 
you  know,  with  just  the  feintest  suspicion 
of  a  glow  in  its  heart  Know  the  sort  of 
thing — eh  ?  " 

Haldane  smiled. 

"  I  can't  find  one,"  Cunnynham  went  on, 
'*  There  are  lots  of  white  roses,  of  coiivse- 
but  they  have  a  habit  of  being  unpar. 

donably  ul^Iv." 

'*  I  could  show  you  a  white  rose  that 
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isn't  ugly,"  said  Haldane,  after  a  [wuse; 
*'  but  1  don't  feel  sure  about  its  glowing.'* 

Cunnynghani  was  excited  at  once. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  he  said,  with  lather 
an  unpleasant  laugh.  "  If  youll  point  me 
to  a  white  rose,  111  undertake  to  see  diat 
it  glows." 

After  a  moment  of  intense  gravity  Hal- 
dane smiled  again,  a  long  complicated 
smile,  beginning  with  pure  contempt  and 
ending  with  pure  amusement.    Under  the 

influence  of  the  amusement  he  said  : 

"Come  to  tea  with  my  sister  on 
Sunday." 

Then,  as  the  contempt  reasserted  itself 
he  took  his  hat  and  went  away. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  Harry  Cun- 
nyngham was  uneasily  conscious  of  being 
excited,  and  even  nervous.  At  five  minutes 
past  he  was  being  introduced  to  Miss 
Helen  Vance. 

'*  The  makings  of  a  perfect  Hdoise,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  bowed  to  her.  But 
she  has  never  met  Abelard." 

The  most  striking  quality  of  Miss  Vanoe 
— ^more  striking  even  than  her  pale  beau^ 
— was  her  air  of  aloofness.  It  was  not  that 
she  was  al)sent -minded  ;  that  is  too  uncer- 
tain and  unaccountable  a  condition  to  be 
identified  with  this  serene  concentration. 
She  was,  above  all,  mistress  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Cunnyngham  wondered  anxiously 
if  it  were  possible  that  this  wliite  rose 
should  be  made  to  glow.  She  suggested 
convents  and  meditations  and  grave  studies^ 
but  she  did  not  suggest  Abelard.  She  wore 
a  long  grey  dress  of  very  simple  fashion, 
and  Cunnyngham  instinctively  looked  for  a 
rosary,  which  was  not  there. 

The  aititf 's  aims  were  furthered  by  the 
entrance  of  other  visitors.  He  soon  found 
himself  seated  with  Helen  Vance  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  tea-table,  listening  with 
acute  pleasure  to  her  peculiarly  deep,  calm 
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voice.   Her  conversation  was  unlike  any* 

titang  in  his  experience.  She  ignored  all 
the  usual  introductory  remarks,  plunging 
at  once  into  larger  subjects,  in  discussing 
which  she  showed  a  mind  as  calmly 
balanced  as  her  manners  and  her  voice. 
Cuttnyngfaam  spoke  earnestly  on  the  topics 
of  her  choice*  but  thought  almost  incessantly 
of  hh  picture.  He  was  unconscious  of 
Haldane's  smiles.  When  at  last  he  rose 
to  taJce  his  leave,  he  had  fared  so  far,  that 
it  seemed  quite  natural  to  say  to  her 
abruptly : 

"May  I  paint  you?  Wili  you  sit  to 
me?" 

"In  wiiat  character?"  she  asked,  show- 
ing no  surprise. 
'<As  mioise.** 

He  tremblwl  while  she  hesitated.  When 
she  gravely  <und  "  Yes,"  he  sinht  d  with 
relief.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  lose, 
through  his  own  haste,  so  excellent  a 
foundation  for  a  Htfloise. 

As  he  walked  home,  he  asked  himself 

«hy  shu  had  consented.    In  the  face  nf  her 

iinjx  rsonil  manner,  even  his  vanity  refund 

to  tluUcr  him. 

«       •        •  • 

One   afternoon,    many   weeks  later, 

Cunnyngham's  mind  was  again  occupied 
with  Miss  Helen  Vance.  She  had  just  left 
the  studio  with  her  curiously  ornate 
chaperone,  and  the  painter  was  ga/iag  at 
her  half-finished  portnit  in  a  spirit  of  dis> 
content  The  likeness  was  fairly  good,  but 
what  of  that  ?  The  likeness  to  Helen 
Vance  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  least 
important  thing  in  the  affair,  'llie  picture 
as  it  stood  was,  in  the  words  he  had 
applied  to  Helen,  an  excellent  foundation 
for  a  Heloise,  and  that  was  all.  The  fiu:e 
on  the  canvas  was  that  nf  a  beautiful  nun  ; 
he  could  find  Abelard  nowlicre  in  her  eyes. 
He  groaned  angrily  as  he  thought  of  Miss 
Vance  and  her  calm,  inscrutable  face  with 
its  air  of  aloofness. 

"On  Thursday,"  he  .said  to  himself,  "I 
will  make  a  desperate  enurt.  I've  been 
< — well — in  short — I've  been  making  love 
to  this  woman  twice  a  week  for  two 
months,  and  at  this  moment  she's  as 
fmpersonal  as  a  clockwork  mouse." 


He  had  h'ttle  hope  that  Thursday  would 

mark  an  epoch. 

Vet  when  Thursday  came  he  reci  i\  i  d  a 
surprise.  Miss  Vance,  immediately  on  her 
arrival,  assumed  her  usual  position  in  a 
comfortable  chair,  while  her  companion, 
the  elaborate  woman  of  fashion,  who 
looked  so  incong^nunis  beside  her,  seated 
herself  at  a  little  distance  and  found  peace 
in  a  lady's  magazine. 

Helen's  expression,  as  always,  suggested 
high  thoughts.  She  had  never  yet  asked  to 
see  the  pic^e,  nor  had  she  spoken  of  it 
with  any  interest.  Tliis  indifference  to  his 
work  w.is  irritating  Cunnyngham  nearly  as 
much  as  Helen  s  (ailurc  to  exhibit  the  emo- 
tions necessaiy  to  make  Hfloise  complete. 
By  way  of  a  forlorn  hope  he  handed  her  a 
volume  of  latter-day  romance,  and  set  to 

work. 

He  painted  in  silence  for  some  time,  but 
was  conscious  of  wasting  energy.  The  im- 
passive face  befcnre  him  was  annoying  him 

unspeakably. 
At  last  he  spoke. 

"  Miss  Vance,  excuse  me.  I  am  afr.iid  [ 
must  ask  you  lo  put  down  that  book  now  ; 
I  am  approaching  the  crwa** 

He  made  an  effort  to  smile.  Helen 
closed  the  book  quietly. 

"What  is  the  crisis?"  iNked, 

**  Abelard, '  said  Cunnyngham. 

A  change  passed  over  Helen's  face. 

"Ah— Abelard!"  she  repeated  sofdy. 
"  Vou  have  come  to  Abelard  ?  Is  he  to  be 
in  the  picture  ?  " 

Cunnyngham  watched  her  intently,  with 
growing  excitement, 

"  Abelard,"  he  answered,  "is  to  be  seen 
only  in  the  eyes  of  Htioise." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Helen  again  softly,  *'  in  the 
eyes  of  " 

She  paused,  and  lifted  her  eyes  sluwly 
till  they  were  looking  straight  into  Cunnyng- 
ham's. Amazed,  he  saw  himself  reflected 
in  them.  A  f.iint  flush  crept  into  Helen's 
fare,  from  thmat  to  forehead,  and  gradually 
deepened  without  seeminii  to  embarrass 
her  in  the  Icasu  But  Cunnyngham  was 
not  analysing  her  emotions;  he  was 
merely  obser\-ing  closely;  fearing  to  lose 
an   effect  which    must  necessarily  be 
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transient ;  hoping  that  it  might  last  till  he 

had  it  by  hcnrt.  She  seemed  to  feel  his 
mood,  for  iht-  flush  died  suddenly,  and  her 
manner  as  suddenly  froze.  She  rose 
abruptly. 

*'I  must  ask  you  to  accuse  me,"  she 

said.    **  Madame,  my  hat,  if  you  please." 

Bowing  distantly  to  the  bewildered 
painter,  she  left  the  studio  followed  by  her 
rustling  companion. 

Cunnyngham  whistled,  then  laughed, 
then  turned  eagerly  to  die  easel  and  b^an 
to  paint.  He  found  it  compamtively  easy 
now  to  put  Abelard  into  the  eyes  of 
Heloise. 

The  next  morning  he  received  a  note : 

«  Dear  Mr.  CuMimiGHAM,— I  am  sorry 
that  I  shall  be  unable  to  give  you  another 
sitting.  I  am  leaving  London.  I  shall 
hope  to  (;ec  your  poor  dear  nun  at  the 

Exliibition. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

''Helen  Vance." 

"  It  doesn't  really  matter  now,"  said 
Cunnyngham  to  himself.  *'But  what  an 
odd  note.   She  doesn't  write  a  bit  like — 

like  herself.  And  then — '  sour  poor  dear 
nun ' — how  unlike  her-  After  aU,  though, 
what  is  she  like  P  " 

He  rq>eated  this  question  several  times 
in  the  day,  as  he  painted. 

"  I  wish  she  hadnt  gone  off  like  that," 
he  thought.  "Of  course  it  doesn't  really 
matter;  I've  got  what  I  wanted.    Still  " 

The  next  day  he  said  to  himself: 

"There's  something  wroi%  about  the 
diin.  I  daresay  I  can  alter  it  from 
memor}'.  Still^ — ~" 

On  the  day  alter  that  he  went  to  see 
Sydney  Haldane. 

Where's  Miss  Vance?"  he  asked, 
coming  to  the  point  at  once. 

The  question  appeared  to  surprise  Hal- 

danr. 

*'  W  hy.  (loii't  yuu  know  ?   1  )idn  t  you  see 
in  the  jKiper  ?  Gone  starring  in  America." 
"Gonewila/?" 

**  Starring.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
haven't  yet  found  out  that  Helen  Vance  is 
also  known  as  Helena  Vandyke  ?  " 

**As — as — not  the  actress ^  Huldanc?" 


**  Certainly,  the  actress." 

"But,  man,  they're  not  in  the  least  alike." 

"  She's  a  good  actress,"  said  Haldane 
with  one  of  his  intricate  smiles.  "  I  told 
her  what  you  wanted,  you  see." 

After  a  pause  Cunnyngham  said  coldly : 

"  You  were  very  kind." 

"She  said  she'd  dr)  her  best  for  you.'* 

"  She  was  very  kmd,"  said  Cunnyngham 
again,  as  he  left  the  room. 

He  walked  home  quickly,  and  began  to 
work  at  his  picture  of  Heloise.  His  handi 
being  th.it  of  a  master,  ser\*ed  his  bitter 
mood  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Tlie  trans- 
formation was  sudden  and  complete.  The 
^es,  that  had  been  dim  with  thoughts  of 
Abelard,  the  painter  filled  with  cnidty  and 
craft.  A  liint  of  shining  preen  and  gold 
was  twined  into  the  dark  hair,  and  showerj 
oddly  against  the  nun's  hood,  which  in  tne 
original  i)icture  had  fiUlen  slightly  away 
from  the  face.  There  was  a  curious 
iridescent  gleam  about  the  throat,  too,  when 
he  had  finished  with  it,  and  as  he  painted 
it  he  quoted  aloud  : 

Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  siie  spake 
Came  as  through  babbling  honqr." 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  name 
his  picture,  it  was  called,  not  "  Heloise," 
but  "Lamia."  It  was  huni^,  according  to 
the  cusionj  with  Cunnyngham's  pictures, 
on  the  line  at  Burlington  House. 

He  appeared,  of  course,  at  tlie  Private 
View,  He  stalked  rather  morosely  through 
the  rooms,  disgusted  with  himself,  with 
his  picture,  and  with  the  crowd  tliat 
loitered  near  it  Suddenly  from  tiiis 
group  of  admirers  a  woman  detached 
herself,  and  came  towards  Cuniiyngham 
with  outstretrhed  hands  and  nuu  h  rvistling 
of  silken  skirts,  "  W  ell,"  she  said,  laughing 
good-naturedly,  "  I've  been  looking  at 
your  revenge." 

Cunnjugham  was  bewildered  for  a 
moment.  This  befrilled  and  perfumed 
woman  of  the  world,  with  the  notable 
iiat  and  llie  pronounced  nuuiner,  was 
someone  he  had  not  met  before^ 

She  pouted. 

"  You  don't  recognise  poor  Heloise !  " 
"  La  ftouvelU  Hclotse"  he  said,  recover- 
ing liis  self-possession. 
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She  laughed  delightedly. 
"  Ah — that's  right— now  I  am  forc;ivcn." 
He  continued  to  look  at  her  with  dis- 
Goncerdng  gravity.    Then  he  wid  ab- 

"  May  I  paint  you  again  ?  " 
"  As  H^loise  or  as  Lamia?    One  would 
like  to  know." 


"  As  Mrs.  Harry  Cunnyngham." 

"Well"— she  smiled— " there  are  diffi- 
culties " 

At  thb  moment  Sydney  Haldane  snm- 
tered  up  to  them. 

**Ah,  Cutmjnigham,"  he  said,  ''I  see 
you  are  making  up  your  (^larrel  with  my 
wife !  •* 


LEO  XlIl.'S  DEATHBED  SOLILOQUY 

A  TraosUtioa  of  tlic  Latin  Verses  composed  by  th?  s^ed  Poatitt  la  hb  laat  UlncM 

B7  W.  V.  CCXJPER. 

LEO,  the  hour  of  death  n'crwhelms  thee  fast 
And  Time  commands  th'  eternal  way  to  wend 
As  thou  hast  earned.    What  lot  doth  Heaven  send? 
The  bounteous  gifts  of  God  through  thy  life  past 
Have  bid  thee  hope  to  reach  high  Heaven  at  last. 
Yet  think — the  burden  borne  unto  the  end 
Of  long4rawn  years,  the  burden  on  thee  cast — 
How  hast  thou  borne  thy  Master's  keys  so  vast? 
Their  penalties  most  sore,  whom  men  commend. 

As  thus  thy  heart  is  troubled,  hark!  the  sound 
Of  gentle  tones,  and  lo!  a  gentle  face. 

With  words  of  help :  "  Whence  comes  this  dread  profound  ? 
What  need  to  cherish  gloomy  thoughts  that  smart? 
Christ's  prescnre,  pityin::,  aids  thee  :  then  lake  heart. 
Thou  seekest  pardon :  God  gives  cleansing  grace." 


The  hour  is  past  :  the  body  frail  has  frLcd  ihc  spiril's  life. 
Left  are  the  earthly  pomps  and  schemes,  the  worldly  rule  and  strife. 
He  meets  his  Master  face  to  face,  he  knows  how  God  esteems 
The  roan's  true  service  here^  his  fights,  his  penitence  his  dreams. 

RONDEL: 

From  the  XlVth  Oatury  Frmrh  of  Charles  D'Otkisa 

By  JOHN  SWAFFHAM 

n^lME  liatl^  dolft  her  her  cloak  so  old, 

^     Wind,  rain,  snow,  they  are  lied  to-day; 
And  herself  is  clad  in  right  rich  army 
Of  sunshine,  laughing  clear,  so  bold. 

Beast  nor  bird  may  a  song  withhold. 
But  in  his  own  tongue  each  must  say — 
*'Time  hath  dofTt  her  her  t  l    '     n  old, 
Wind,  rain,  snow,  they  are  lit  <i  to  day  1 " 

River  and  fount,  streams  manifold, 
Seaward,  singing  a  joyous  lay, 
Jewelled  all  with  a  .silver  <^]iray  ; 
All  earth  now  doth  a  new  dress  hold; 

Time  hath  dofTt  her  her  cloak  so  old ! 
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Br  RIGEIARD  GARNETT 


ONE  of  the  institutions  of  ancient  Greece 
which  most  clearly  bespoke  progress 
in  dvilization  was  that  of  the  proxenusy  or 
citizen  specially  entntsted  with  the  defence 
of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  members 
of  &ome  other  state  wiiich,  witituuL  actually 
belonging  to  it,  he  represented  amoi^  his 

o\x\\  people.  ^T^.  Gosse's  distinctive  part 
among  Englishmen  of  letters  of  the  present 
day  is  largely  that  of  sudi  a  proxemis.  It 
has  come  to  liim  unsought,  in  virtue  of  his 
sympnthy  witli  the  literatures  of  particular 
nations,  and  with  paiiicular  periods  of  the 
history  of  his  own  nation.  It  is  now  more 
than  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Gosse  made  a 
memorable  appearance  in  this  character  as 
the  revealer  to  England  of  modem  Danish 
and  Norwegian  poetical  literature,  includ- 
ing its  palmary  performance,  Ibsen's  "Peer 
Gynt,"  Whatever  various  opinions  may  be 
entertained  respecting  Ibsen's  later  writings, 
few  will  dispute  thnt  in  "Peer  Gynt" 
we  have  a  work  of  splendid  poetry  and  deep 
significance,  which  it  is  a  great  honour  to 

have  introilured  to  England.  Mr.  Gosse's 
criticism,  accompanied  by  excellent  trans- 
lations, paved  the  way  for  the  great  flood  of 
Ibsenisn)  which  afterwards  n^led  in  upon 
tt^  assisted*  by  the  contemporary'  meta 
morphosis  of  the  poet's  style  and  method 
into  a  form  more  suitable  for  dranu^c 
representation,  but  less  {)alatable,  we 
suspect,  to  his  Urst  English  expositor. 
Whether  on  this  account,  or  from  a  certain 
aristocratic  and  fastidious  character  to  be 
remarked  in  Mr.  Gosse's  \  lews  <jf  thiui^s,  he 
was  not  prominent  among  ilie  advocates  of 
the  more  popular  phases  of  Ibsenism,  but 
while  maintaining  a  connection  with  Si  an- 
dinavia,  which  has  proved  eminently 
serviceable  to  English  Utenry  interests, 
extended  his  representative  character  far 
beyond  Scandinavian  limits.  He  has  been 
at  the  head  of  two  important  enterprises, 
the  extensive  library  of  foreign  translated 
fiction,  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann,  and 
the  series  of  literary  histories  brought  out 
by  the  same  gentleman.  The  former  has 
been  mc>re  efficacious  than  any  similar 
undertaking  in  acquainting  English  readers 
with  the  best  contemporar}'  fruit  of  foreign 
fiction;  the  latter  is  even  more  valuable 
as  a  kcv  to  the  treasures  of  the  past.  A 
minor  but  equally  successful  undertaking 
is  the  recent  sumptuous  edition  of  twelve 
No.  6.  Mew  Soiea.  September,  19OJ.  < 


of  the  best  French  novels  with  prefatory 
essays  and  in  masterly  translations,  super- 
intended by  Itir.  Gosise. 

As  a  critic  and  historian  of  English 
literature,  especially  in  the  character  of 
Clark  lecturer,  Mr.  Gosse  has  been  still 
more  active,  and  here,  too,  he  supports  in 
some  measure  the  character  of  a  pmxenus. 
He  early  discovered  that  the  Re!>toration 
period  was  considerably  underrated,  and 
set  to  work  to  rehabilitate  it  in  the 
{■Hjrsons  of  some  of  its  nio'^t  characteristic 
representatives.  Con^reve  ami  Etheredge 
owe  him  much,  nor  h  is  he  been  deterred 
from  championing  Aphr.i  llehn.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  his  special  predilection 
b  Gray,  to  whom  he  has  ministered  both 
as  editor  and  biogra|)her  :  ascending  the 
stream  of  time,  he  is  particularly  fascinated 
by  Donne.  Donne,  Congreve,  and  Gray  \- 
are  sufficiently  unlike  to  indicate  much 
catholicity  in  the  taste  that  impartially  com 
prehends  them  all,  and  in  truth  Mr.  Gosse 
seems  at  home  almost  anywhere  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  .  his 
domains  may  be  said  to  stretch 
from  Jonson  to  Johnson.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  is  not  the 
age  of  sublimity,  or  of  expression  of  the 
deepest  feeling;  and  Mr.  Gosse's  limita- 
tions become  apparent  when  he  confronts 
a  Titan  like  Miltcn  or  Car! vie.  The 
peculiar  (quality  which  imparts  zest  to 
his  criticism  is  a  certain  delightful 
malice,  the  faintest  suspici(m  of  a  vein  of 
irony  compatible  with  admiration,  but 
hardly  with  reverence  ;  inapplicable,  there- 
fore, to  the  greatest  productions  of  the 
human  niiinl,  or  to  moods  of  uncommon 
fervour.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
writers,  however,  it  is  the  very  thing 
requisite  to  make  criticism  acceptable. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Gosse  chiefly 
in  the  character  of  a  critic  invested  with 
something  of  an  ttflficial  position,  for  it  is 
in  this  that  he  hdii^  a  p<>>iui>n  *a[)ait.  His 
original  compositions,  however,  would 
suffice  for  a  considerable  reputation.  From 
"  Ferdusi  in  Exile  "  down  to  the  bnt  ft  st 
lyric  his  poetn.-  is  distinguished  by  a 
singular  elegance  of  expression  ;  and  when 
artistic  feding  is  reinforced  by  strong 
human  emotion,  as  in  his  beautiful  lines 
to  his  daughter,  he  displap  real  power. 
The  same  finish  characterises  his  piose^ 
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•  whether  essay  or  review,  fonciful  tale  or 
polished  satire  like  the  incomparable  skit 
upon  the  project  of  an  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres.  Nothing,  i>erhaps,  exhibits  his 
talent  to  so  much  advantage  as  a  form  of 
which  lie  is  nlnii>st  the  creator,  the  oljituary 
memoir  so  blending  personal  reminiscence 
and  critical  appreciation,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  designed  to  predominate.  His 
biography  of  his  father,  and  his  memoirs 
of  Waher  Pater,  Coventry  Patmore,  and 
Lord  de  Tabley  are  examples  of  sincere 
and  well-merited  eulogy,  restrainetl  by  good 
taste  and  a  slight  tinge  of  scepticism  from 
expandiqg  into  panegyric 
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B7  G£ORG£  BIZET 


MEN  of  the  South,  Gentleincu  of  the 
North,  People  of  the  West,  and 
Folk  of  Fife,  h  Sir  Walter's  classification 
of  his  "  loving  countrymen  " ;  and  it  is  the 
first  of  these  that,  so  far,  Mr.  Crockett  has 
mainly  made  his  reputation  In-  representing. 
FuU-biooded  and  fond  of  the  lassies  are  the 
men  of  the  Crockett  country.  The  novelist 
has  tlie  temperament,  and  the  mental 
accent,  of  his  native  Galldway.  What  the 
Parhament  House  and  ui^per-clasb  Edin- 
burgh wore  to  Stevenson,  Galloway  and  its 
legends  are  to  Mr.  Crockett.  In  colours 
rich  and  warm  he  pictures  the  place,  the 
people  and  its  personages.  He  com- 
menced author"  with  poems  "Dulce  Cor" 
— and  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  "sweet- 
heart" element  in  all  his  writings.  At  first, 
while  continuing  to  be  a  cletgjrman,  his 
product!f)ns  were  rather  in  the  realistic 
Vein,  such  a.s  The  Sticku  Minister  "  ;  but 
when  he  became  a  professional  novelist  be 
widened  his  area,  jf  -itiing  in  the  renaissance 
of  idealism  and  romance. 

To  soothe  the  tired  brain  and  calm  the 
over-strained  nerves ;  to  carry  us  into  a  world 
where  they  pass  the  time  carelessly  as  they 
did  in  the  golden  age  ;  to  delight  our  eyes 
and  senses  with  gallant  and  gorgeous 
pageants;  to  appeal  to  that  healthy  feeling 
for  action  and  lieeds  of  high  prowess,  for 
all  that  is  heroic  in  man  and  lovely  in 
woman — thcsr  arc  nn  mean  achievements, 
and  so  ^ong  as  human  nature  is  what  it 
is,  the  novel  which  does  this  will  not 
wholly  lose  its  dominion  over  men's  minds. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  the  keenest  literary 
critic  of  my  accpaintance,  and  it  appears  to 
me  very  applicable  to  many  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  best  romances  ;  tn  "  The  Grey 
Man,"  vital  with  tender  passion  and  alive 
with  action,  and  to  "Little  Anna  Mark." 
Here  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Grot  kett  is 
not  generally  successful  in  the  highest  in 
depicting  woman :  her  part  is  often  only 
that  of  a  chorus,  and  she  is,  occasionally, 
at  least,  a  little  out  of  tune.  But  Anna 
Mark  lives  and  moves  and  has  her  being, 
doing  her  part  admirably  in  that  splendid 
story,  the  wild  rapidity  of  the  events  in 
which  raises  one  to  a  pitch  of  excitement 
and  expectation  sufficient  to  carry  off  even 
the  ratlier  De  Koui:cniont  devil  fish  episode. 

Exuberant  in  invention  of  incident,  Mr. 
Crodcett  is  sometimes  too  stirring  for  the 
Cm 


middle  aged  reader;  as  in  the  almost  un- 
ceasing "go"  and  gore  of  "The  Red 
Axe,"  the  weird  Sat.m-worship  adventures 
in  the  later    portion    of    "The  Black 
Douglas,"  and  m  his  latest  story,  "  Strong 
Mac,"  where  in  one  serial  in>talmi-nt  the 
hero  is  liberated  from  durance  for  sus- 
pected  sheep-stealii^,   only  to   be  im- 
prisoned again  on  suspicion  of  murder. 
Accustomed  to  the  strict  lei:al  accuracy  of 
Scott  and  Stevenson,  one  is  struck  with 
the  mis-description  "the  Crown  Council" 
for  Crown  Counsel,   in  "Strong  Mac," 
which,  nuyhap,  will  read  better  as  a  whole. 
Such  fecundity  is  incompatible  probably 
with  perfertion.    The  novelist  m>ist  live: 
he  is  human,  with  a  home  to  support,  and 
to  be  too  scrupulous  might  be  selfish. 
Hence  he  cannot  always  be  too  pajlicular, 
thus  resembling  the  Borderer,  of  whom  it 
is  written  — 

**  lie  sought  the  licevcs  that  made  his  broth 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both." 

Mr.  Crockett  was  wont  to  be  classed 
by  severely  aesthetic  and  satirical  reviewers 
as  of  the  "  Kailyard  School."    That  phrase 
has  disappeared.    Such  a  school  never 
existed.    It  was  merely  a  nine  pin  put  up 
by  jocose  writers,  whose  criticism  had  a 
tendency  towards  beer  and  skittles,  and 
whose   maxim  was  the  easy  one — *'  'Tis 
better  to  damn  than  to  be  dull."    It  is 
facile  work  to  find  fault.     Ignorance  is 
very  apt  in  the  language  of  contempt. 
One    sneering    individual    I  cornered 
recently   on  an  admission  that  he  had 
read  nothing  scarcely  of  Mr.  Crockett's, 
which    fact    surely    cut    him    off  from 
criticising,    although    he    was  voluble 
enough,  after  the   manner  of  men  who 
"  parrot"  supertine  criticism. 

Time  enough  to  dissect  him  whoi  he^s 
dead.  Meantime,  he  is,  happily,  very  much 
alive;  and  so  are  the  creations  of  his  jien. 
Warm,  palpitating,  hearty  people  compose 
the  world  of  Mr.  Crockett,  whose 
atmosphere  is  one  of  general  joyousness. 
No  Ufe  at  low  ebb,  no  helpless,  hopeless 
pessimism;  no  anaemic  analysis,  but 
nmscular  action :  in  this  somewhat 
resembling  the  cheerful  student  who, 
asked  if  he  was  to  do  analytical  woric, 
replied,  "No,  but  I'm  learning  a  little 
lyric  about  'Annie  Laurie."* 

Elizabethan  directness  is  an  element  in 
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his  delineation  of  the  dynanucs  of  the 
tender  passion,  sung  in  "  lionnie  Annie 

I^aurie."  Its  energy  rather  tl^nn  its  enerva- 
tion, its  tension  and  its  trans|jorts,  are  the 
main  theme  of  much  of  his  work,  from 
"The  Raiders"  to  '-The  Banner  of  VAnc" 
That  hst  is  a  powertul  book.  Its  scene 
is  kid  in  Midlothian,  in  the  year  '43-  Mr. 
Crockett  was  Free  Church  minister  at 
Penicuik  in  that  county,  and  knows  well 
the  men,  the  place  and  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  From  his  familiarity  with  the  liible, 
thrr«>  is  a  fine  old  I'.nglish  flavour  about 
much  o(  his  phrasing.  The  lone  of  his 
mind  is  also  elemental,  that  is,  the  great 
main  facts  of  life  are  foremost — ^love,  birth, 
and  death. 

His  humour  is  strong,  here  and  there 
a  trifle  heavy  ;  but  as  Malise  observes  in 
"  The  Black  Douglas,"  that  highly-coloured 
searchlight  on  Scottish  history  ;  "  Ah,  well, 
'tis  not  his  fault  No  man  hath  a  sense 
of  humour  before  he  is  forty  years  of  his 
age,  and  for  that  matter  tis  all  the  riper 
at  fifty." 

Like  the  Ccrman  Hmpcror,  Mr. 
Crockett  is  still  young,  ardent,  ambitious. 
High  are  the  aspirations  shadowed  forth 
in  the  foreword  to  "  Bog-Myrtle  and  I'eat." 
The  dreamed-of  tales  are  to  form  the  Book 
of  his  Youth,  his  Love  and  his  Heart. 

As  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  mora 
melt  ami  the  broad  day  flares  forth,  the 
visions  of  the  night  must  fade.  But 
aspiration  and  higher  (if  not  highest) 
achievement  may  yet  u;o  hand  in  hand. 
For  there  is  a  brave  and  manly  note  in  the 
conclusion — **Ever,  with  the  eternal  human 
expectation,  I  rise  and  wait  the  mjuming  and 
the  final  opening  of  the  *  liook  Sealed.'" 

Thackeray  is  a  novelist  of  maimers, 
George  Eliot  of  character,  and  Mr. 
Croi  kctt  may  be  called  a  novelist  of 
incident.  But  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a 
more  elaborate  estimate;  although  there 
are  those  among  us  who  nislily  and 
roughly  show  a  fine  contempt  and  paltry 
pigeon-hole  for  most  writers  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  not  yet  dead. 
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TEN  years  ago  there  was  no  such 
person  in  the  liieiary  world  as 
W.  W.  Jacobs.  There  was  a  young  man, 
quiet  in  manner,  timid  in  aspect,  who  sat 
at  a  desk  in  the  Savings'  Bank  Department 
of  the  General  Post  Office.  His  seat  was 
next  to  that  of  one  Edward  Bennett,  who 
needs  no  further  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  the  English  Illustrated, 
and  in  those  days  neither  name  was  ap- 
pended to  nnvthing  nmrc  inft-n'stlng — to 
the  gcnera.1  public — than  an  uificial  docu- 
ment on  its  way  to  a  pigeon-hole.  Then 
came  Mr.  Jerome,  with  To-day  on  the 
watch  for  the  new  man.  And  the  new 
man  appeared  when  Mr.  Jacobs's  first 
short  story  was  published  in  To-day. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter 
from  the  first;  there  was  no  struggle  for 
recognitiMi.  No  sooner  were  the  short 
stories  gathered  together  and  put  into  a 
book  with  '*  Many  Cargoes  "  on  the  cover 
than  everyone  saw  that  the  Savings'  Bank 
Department  must  lose  an  average  clerk  for 
whom  the  British  public  had  offered  a 
bigger  price  as  a  provider  of  amusement. 
The  bar<;ain  was  struck  ;  and  so  far  the 
depositor  has  not  lost,  and  the  reader  has 
gained. 

For  Mr.  Jacobs  has  staked  out  his 

claim  in  literature,  and,  geographically 
speaking,  it  is  a  modest  one.  He  does 
not  cut  across  Mr.  Kipling's  empire  of  the 
Seven  Seas,  and  it  leaves  NIr.  Joseph 
Conrad  in  supreme  command  of  the 
Typhoon.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
sailor-men  who  ply  their  business  in  barge 
or  schooner  around  our  coasts — ihoiij^h  in 
his  last  story,  '*  At  Sunwich  Port, '  he  lias 
extomied  his  daim  to  cover  the  captain 
of  a  steamship,  and,  when  he  found  that 
his  claim  was  acknowledged^  after  the 
fashion  of  empire  builders,  he  annexed 
another  corner  of  (he  world,  and  the 
cottagers  who  drink  their  beer  at  the 
"CauKflower'^  became  Hs  subjects.  It 
is  a  small  domain:  but  Mr.  Jacobs  rules 
it.  After  al!,  if  you  want  to  analyse  an 
ocean,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pour  the 
Atlantic  into  the  test  tube ;  and  the  coast- 
ing: vessels,  the  village  inn,  will  provide  the 
microcosm. 

With  the  rest  of  his  readers  I  have  sur- 
rendered to  Mr.  Jacobs.  I  end  by  sitting 
back  and  laughing  at  the  simple  cunning 


of  his  sailor-men,  who  arc  never  really  at 
sea  but  when  they  are  on  land,  aitd  can 
always  be  outwitted  by  a  womaiL  Indeed, 
there  is  srarrely  a  living  writer  who  can 
keep  up  so  perpetual  a  chuckle  at  the  back 
of  his  reader's  throat  If  I  must  analyse 
my  enjoyment,  I  should  say  it  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  chosen  once  and  for  all  between  the 
two  po  ,  /I  I:  methods  of  telling  a  story,  and 
has  eliosen  the  method  whieh  suits  him. 
Gi\en  the  aptitude  for  creating  situations 
— and  without  that  no  Story  can  be  written, 
at  all,  or  at  least  cannot  expect  to  be  read 
— the  writer  of  stories  has  two  courses  oi)en 
to  him.  He  may  tell  his  story  from  the 
inside,  as  it  wt  re,  \vatrhing  the  develop- 
ments of  conduct  in  his  characters  from 
their  souls  outward,  and  treating  circum- 
stances as  merely  the  envtronnsent  which 
helps  or  retards  that  development.  That 
is  the  method  of  Mr.  Thoriias  Hardy,  ior 
example.  Or  he  may  tell  it  from  the  out- 
side, taking  no  thought  as  tn  wfiy  this  should 
be  thus  or  that  otherwise,  but  just  setting 
down  what  happened  and  how  it  appealed 
to  him.  That  is  the  method  of  Mr.  Jacobs. 
The  distinction  might  be  developed]  it 
might  be  shown  how  Mr.  Henry  James  has 
often  tumbled  into  obscuri^  because  he 
has  confused  the  two  methods,  handling 
either  alone  with  equal  dexterity.  But  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Jacobs  aright,  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  bear  diis  rough  distinction  in 
mind. 

For  if  for  a  single  moment  you  take 

Mr.  Jacobs  as  writer  **  from  the  inside " — 
which  I  earnest] V  1)eg  you  will  never  do— 
you  will  be  doing  him  a  gross  injustice. 
In  this  almost  inconceivable  situation,  you 
would  say  to  yourself :  "  Here  is  a  man 
who  depicts  a  large  class  of  brave  and 
laborious  men  as  compact  of  small  mean- 
tK  ^^es,  desires  to  swindle  their  fellows, 
and  wiihall  they  are  fools.  Surely  the 
carr)ing  trade  of  the  country  has  not 
become  the  envy  of  the  world  through  the 
efforts  of  men  who  are  alwavs  trvinir  to  be 
pettily  dishonest  and  always  tailing  I" 
Remember  that  he  is  telling  the  story  from 
the  outside,  and  that  you  are  in\iteil  to 
listen  to  a  writer  who  has  worked  up  the 
art  of  after-dinner  story-telling  in  literature 
to  something  near  pcrfeetion.  The  ait  is 
not  an  easy  one.   The  story  must  be 
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rolled  over  and  over  in  the  mind  till  the 

excrescences  are  knocked  ofT ;  and  then  it 
must  be  brought  out  with  the  swift  glances, 
the  happy  comments,  the  studied  natural 
gesture — and  the  parenthesis,  which  is  of 
the  essence  of  story  telling.  All  this  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  acquired,  and  this  alone  should 
ensure  a  success.  But  he  has  one  other 
advantage  in  the  capacity  for  receiving  and 
recording  impressions.  One  might  imagine 
that  the  air  of  St.  Martin's  le-Grand  would 
eliminate  early  and  casual  memories  of 
Thames  lighters,  coasting  schooners,  and 
tramp  steamers.   Here  I  must  add  the 

apjireriation  of  an  expert.  Two  years  ago 
I  made  acquaintance  with  tiie  attain  of  a 
tramp  steamer  on  IIms  quay  at  St.  PeteiB- 
buig.  lie  invited  me  into  his  Cabin.  As 
we  smoked  and  talked  of  ocean  vnyages, 
the  captain  alluded  to  the  boredom  of  a 
Straight  run  of  five  hundred  miles.  "  I 
read,"  he  said  ;  "  I  read  a  lot,"  jerking 
his  head  towards  a  tiny  bookshelf.  Going 
over  to  the  bookshelf  I  found  four  volumes 
with  W,  W.  Jacobs  on  their  backs.  "  Ah, 
when  I  go  ashore  I  always  ask  if  there's 
anything  more  of  that  man's,"  said  the 
captain.  "  I  le  s  followed  the  sea."  And  he 
prorcrdcd  t(^  explain  to  me  that  people 
who  did  not  follow  the  sea  ought  not  to 
write  about  it,  since  they  always  made 
mistakes.  Mr.  J''^colis  ran  scarcely  wish 
for  a  more  genuine  appreciation  than  that ; 
and  this  same  power  swift  observation  d 
essentials  will  serve  him  when  he  decides 
to  annex  a  further  comer  of  the  liteiaiy 
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AN  OLD-WORLD  GOWN 

By  KILDA  KILROY 
(To  Beitrls.) 

THE  fire-li^ht  rose  and  died  away 
On  ancient  screen  and  cabinet; 

I  .sat  alone  at  close  of  day, 

cares  and  troubles  hard  beset. 
Light  footsteps  crossed  the  oak  parquet, 
And,  turning  quickly  with  a  frown, 

I  saw  vou  hv  the  old  .spinet — 
A  iiioderii  niuid    an  old-world  gown. 

A  rare  "old  master"  gone  astray, 

In  blue  brocade  and  snowy  net ; 
A  princess  from  a  by-gone  play; 

.\  partner  for  a  minuet; 

An  irresistible  coquette. 
From  high-heeled  shoe  to  dainty  crown 

.\nti  over  all — I  feel  it  yet — 
The  glamour  of  an  old-world  gown. 

Child  of  to^lajr  and  yesterday, 

In  whom  the  past  and  present  fret. 
You  thought  to  match  ^our  quaint  array 
By  woricing  "  cross-stttch."  In  a  pet 
The  tambour-frame  was  soon  upset, 
The  rainbow  silks  came  fluttering  down. 
And  could  it  be  a  ci^arefte 
That  glowed  above  an  old-world  gown? 

L'envoi. 

Lady,  once  more  we  two  have  met — 

This  time  in  bustling  I,ondon  Town — 
Tell  me,  can  either  (]uite  forget 

Tlie  day  you  donned  an  old-world  gown? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

STALEMATE 

IN  my  ipfnorance  of  how  best  to  enter  the 
Paslia's  presence  I  overacted  my  weak- 
ness a  little,  so  that  instead  of  giving  me 
time  to  recover  myself,  he  made  a  sign  to 
one  of  the  mutes  to  help  me  ;  and  this  was 
precisely  what  I  most  disliked. 

It  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  these 
unfortunate  people  that  the  destruction  of 
their  i>owers  of  speech  and  hearing  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  their  sight  especially 
keen,  and  memory  particularly  retentive, 
and  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  be  \cry 
likely  to  detect  my  imposture. 

But  I  had  to  submit  to  the  lest,  as  any 
attempt  nt)w  to  .shirk  the  assistance  might 
have  aroused  suspicion.  The  man  who 
came  to  me  was  a  great  broad-shouldered 
muscular  fellow,  capable  (jf  picking  me  up 
as  easily  as  he  would  a  baby  ;  and  he  seized 
hold  of  me  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  set 
me  on  my  feet  in  a  fashion  that  would 
have  caused  me  excruciating  torture  had 
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my  hurts  been  real.  So  I  groaned  and 
winced  and  clung  to  him,  taking  care, 
however,  to  keep  my  face  as  much  averted 
from  him  as  possible. 

Maraboukh  was  entirely  unmoved  by 
my  apiJarent  suffering,  except  perhaps 
that  it  caused  him  some  amusement ; 
for  there  was  just  tlie  wraith  of  a  grim 
contemptuous  smile  about  his  mouth  at 
my  contortions.  He  would  not  have 
been  a  true  Ottoman  had  he  shown  any 
concern.  The  Turks  appear  to  have 
become  so  inured  to  scenes  of  horror  and 
brutality  that  indifTcrence  and  contempt 
of  human  suffering  are  all  but  instinctive 
characteristics. 

"When  your  tongue  is  loosed,  speak," 
he  said  callously.  "What  is  this  news 
you  bring?" 

I  continued  my  little  pantomime  of 
suffering,  and  then  as  if  making  a 
vigorous  effort,  I  stood  up  and  tried  to 
get  away  from  the  big  mute's  touch. 
Noticing  it,  the  I'asha  waved  the  man 
back,  and  beckoned  me  forward.  I  was 
fervently  thankful  to  have  escaped  the 
ordeal  of  his  scrutiny  without  discov- 
ery, and  I  shuffled  forward  a  step  or 
two  nearer  the  table,  and  stood  with 
bowed  head,  avoiding  the  light  so  far  as 

practicable. 

"Quick,  Hamdi,  your  news,"    he  said 

sharply. 
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"  Thy.  semnf  s  toi^e  is  dumb  irith 
fear  of  his  lord's  anger,"  I  said  in  a 

trembling  tone  of  agitalion. 

"  Would  you  have  me  find  means  to 
loosen  it  ?  "  asked  the  bully  threateningly. 
**  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"Thy  servant  has  been  beaten,  and  put 
to  the  torture ;  much  has  been  discovered  ; 
but  thy  scnant  held  his  peace."    He  made 
a  quick  gesture  of  frowning  impatience. 
Who  tortured  you?" 

'*The  secretary  of  the  wealthy  Giaour, 
the  dog  Ormesfa^t"  and  I  made  a  pretty 
hash  of  my  own  name,  as  though  it  were 
unpronounceable  in  the  mouth  of  a  true 
son  of  Islam.  "  He  is  a  wizard,  and  knew 
I  had  sought  his  life." 

"It  \m  your  own  bungling,  HamdL 
Does  he  still  live?" 

"  He  is  a  wizard.  Thy  servaiit  saw  him 
take  the  poison — with  my  own  eyes  I  saw 
it — I  swear  it  by  the  tomb  of  my  fathers ; 
but  it  harmed  him  not— and  he  lives." 

"  Did  he  see  tliat  paper  about  which  I 
sent  you  word  ?  " 

"Thy servant  burnt  it," and  I  described 
what  Koprili  had  done  in  my  room.  He 
listened  closely,  and  the  conning  which 
Koprili  had  shown  seemed  to  please 
him  ;  but  when  I  said  that  Grant  had 
taken  the  i>oison  meant  for  me  he  changed 
to  anger. 

"You  are  a  bungling  dog,  Hamdi,  and  if 
thiy  had  killed  instead  of  whipping  you,  it 

would  have  served  you  right." 

"  My  lord's  anger  is  worse  thaii  death  to 
his  faithful  servant,"  I  murmured,  bowing 
my  head,  but  watching  him  ftntivety  all  ^e 
while.  He  sat  for  some  moments  buried 
in  thougln,  giving  now  and  again  Uttle 
starts  of  impatience  and  mortifiration. 

"  What  else  does  that  secretary,  Ormesby, 
suspect  ?  " 

**  I  fear  much,  my  lord.  He  questioned 
thy  servant  closely  between  the  blows  of 
the  hastinadi),  as  to  the  attempt  against  the 
life  of  the  wealthy  Giaour,  the  American; 
but  thy  servant  was  dumb." 

The  Pasha  looked  his  doubts  of  this. 

"  But  you  had  done  as  I  ordered  you  in 
that  ?  " 

"The  American  is  sick  to  death,  and 


will  di^  my  lord,"  I  replied,  ntit  quite 
seeing  what  kind  of  answer  to  make. 
"  You  mean  you  gave  him  what  I  sent 

you  ?  " 

"Is  not  my  lord's  word  as  the  law 
of  the  Koran  to  Hamdi,  his  servant?" 
This  made  it  definite  at  any  rate.  He 
had  not  only  ordered  Koprili  to  poison 
Grant,  but  had  himself  sent  the  dnigs  ;  and 
as  I  mumbled  out  the  false  confession  of 
die  crime,  my  blood  lan  hot  with  rage 
against  the  Pasha.  Stephani  was  right  it 
seemed;  and  they  had  made  their  plans 
against  Grant  before  the  attempt  against 
me.  But  why,  when,  as  Haidee  herself  had 
declared,  they  held  his  life  as  more  valuable 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  plot, 
because  of  the  money  he  could  command? 

was  this  baffling  d(juble  treachery*? 
These  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind 
as  I  stood  with  lowered  head  waiting 
upon  this  villain's  words. 

"Does  the  Greek,  your  mtstress,  know 
of  all  Uiis,  Hamdi  ?  " 

"  Does  n^y  lord  mean  as  it  concerns 
the  American  ?  " 

'*  Have  they  tortured  the  wits  out  of  you 
that  you  ask  such  a  fool's  question  ?  "  he  re- 
turned  angrily.  "  Have  you  betrayed  me  ? 

"  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  to  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  and  protects  him  ? " 

He  looked  up  at  me  sharply  and 
suspiciottsly  as  I  though^  and  to  my 
surprise  muttered  to  himself  in  French. 

"Have  I  trusted  you  too  far,  I  wonder?" 

I  could  Mut  that  thought  into  plainer 
terms,  for  i  knew  what  accidents  could 
happen  to  Uie  rogues  of  powoful  Turks 
when  they  were  held  to  know  too  much 
for  their  master's  safety. 

"  Did  my  lord  speak  ?  " 

"  I  was  tliinking  that  you  have  been  a 
Jaitbfuls^vant,  HanMii,  and  haveUotted  out 
that  unfortunate  past  of  your^"  he  said 
smoothly,  with  a  very  evil  smile. 

"  My  lord's  favour  is  as  the  sun  of 
Hamdi's  life ;  to  pk-use  him  and  to  do  his 
will  is  his  ser\'ant's  one  desire." 

"Tell  me,  then,  and  speak  frankly  like  a 
&ithful  and  fa\ourcd  servant — ^has  this 
secretary  of  the  .-\merican  taken  any  Steps 
to  prove  his  suspicions  ?  " 
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"  I  overheard  him  say  that  he  should  find 

means  to  reach  Rechad  EfTendi." 

"  You  have  let  no  word  of  him  escape 
your  lips  ?  " 

"Thy  servant's  lips  were  sealed  as  with 
the  seal  of  the  tomb.** 

"  He  has  no  suspicion  that  Rechad  is 
nothing  to  us  ?  '  ho  aski  d  in  a  tone  that 
showed  how  important  he  held  this  to 
be. 

*'  May  my  lord's  anger  be  turned  from 

his  unworthy  servant  for  speaking  the  words, 
but  I  Tear  hv  knows  it." 

I  had  hit  him  hard  now  and  got  well 
beneath  the  cold,  impassive  surface. 

**  By  A11ah»  this  must  be  seen  to  I "  he 
exclaimed,  striking  the  desk  with  his 
clenched  fist  and  speaking  impetuously. 
"Tell  me  all  you  know,  Hamdi,  as  you 
value  my  favour." 

*'  My  lips  speak  but  of  the  things  I  have 
seen.  He  charged  me  with  destroying  the 
paper,  and  when  I  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it  he  answered :  '  You  are  lying,  Koprili  * 
— the  dog  of  a  Giaour  to  call  me  liar  !  And 
he  said  he  knew  the  paper  was  but  a 
forgery,  my  lord;  that  His  Hi|^nesS| 
Rechad  Effendi,  had  never  seen  it;  that 
hh  master,  the  AnuTiran,  knew  this  too; 
that  he  had  irarnt  all  my  lord's  plans  by 
wizarding,  and  knew  them ;  and  llial  to 
any  document  there  must  be  another  name 
than  that  of  Rechad  EfTendi." 

This  was  nil  pure  bluff  on  my  part.  <)f 
couf^e;  and  I  anss\rn:-d  a>.  slowly  as  I  could, 
calculating  the  effect  of  every  word,  and  so 
judging  how  far  I  dared  go  with  him.  But 
every  syllable  told ;  and  the  eflect  of  the 
last  sentence  showed  me  plainly  I  had 
struck  riijht  home  again. 

"  Do  you  mean  he  spoke  of  His  High- 
ness, War<ed>in  EfTendi?" 

In  that  instant  I  saw  the  whole  plot  like 
a  fla<;h  of  light,  and  for  my  life  could  not 
entirely  restrain  a  start  of  surprise.  He 
had  spoken  impulsively,  and  the  name  had 
slipped  from  him  without  thought  and 
against  his  intentions ;  and  the  start  I  gave 
made  him  aware  of  the  dangerous  sUp.  In 
a  second  I  had  myself  in  hand  again,  and 
answered : 

"  Thy  servant  can  but  tell  his  lord  the 


truth.    He  said  he  knew  all  concerning 

War-ed-in  EfTendi." 

"And  this  is  the  man  you  have  let 
escape  ?  "  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  angry  menace;. 
"You  have  betmyed  me  shamefully, 
Hamdi,  and  may  have  ruined  everj'thing." 

Then  he  lapsed  into  deep  thouglit,  and  I 
stood  as  il  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  anger  1  had  roused,  but  pondering 
closely  all  that  this  disclosure  meant  to  us. 

I  had  got  all  I  needed.  War-ed-in 
Effendi  was  the  much  younger  brother  of 
Abdul  Hamid.  Common  report  gaw  him 
a  very  different  character  from  that  of 
Rechad;  and  some  years  before  he  had 
been  said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Maia- 
boukh,  who  had  been  one  of  the  officials  in 
charge  of  him.  Rechad  Effendi  was  thus 
the  mere  stalking-horse  used  to  cover  the 
conspiracy  in  War-ed-in's  behalf.  Rechad 
was,  as  we  had  always  counted  upon,  a 
man  likely  to  favour  Such  a  scheme  as 
Grant's ;  while  the  younger  man,  if  Mara- 
boukh  was  to  be  his  favourite  and  chief  . 
minister,  was  just  as  certain  to  cancel  every 
concession  made  the  instant  he  was  on 
the  throne.  Like  Maraboukh  himself  he 
was  reputed  an  Ottoman  of  the  Ottomans, 
and  hated  the  Westerns  with  intense  hate. 

With  the  knowledge  of  this  inner  plot  in 
my  possession  I  could  do  all  I  needed,  and 
my  anxiety  now  was  just  to  get  safely  out 
of  the  house  ;  liut  T  feared  lest  ^^araboukh, 
ha\in.;  sjwkcn  too  freely,  would  deem  it 
unsafe  to  let  me  go. 

I  would  have  given  something  to  know 
Ae  drift  of  the  Pasha's  thoughts  as  he  sal, 
heavy-browed  and  stern,  revolving  what  I 
had  told  him  and  what  it  meant  to  his 
schemes;  and  probably  what  he  had  better 
do  in  regard  to  me. 

After  a  long  trying  rilence  he  looked  up. 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  away  and 
come  to  me?"  he  asked  snspiciously,  and 
T  could  understand  his  doubt.  Koprili 
being  known  as  the  poisoner  was  not 
likely  to  be  let  free  by  people  whom  the 
Pasha  deemed  as  shrewd  as  those  of  the 
Whkc  lIou<;e.  While  if  T  ^aid  I  had 
escaped,  it  wr-uld  he  a  plausible  excuse  for 
not  ietlmg  me  return. 
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"The  Greek,  my  mistress,  in  pity  for  my 
sufferings  found  the  means  for  me  to  bring 
the  news  to  my  lord,"  I  said  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

"Your  sufTerings,  dog.  What  are  your 
sufferings  to  me  ?  "  he  thundered,  noticing 
my  lu  sitation.  "  How  could  she  do  it, 
since  they  had  found,  out  what  you  had 
done?" 

"  My  lord  knows  she  is  all  powerful  with 
the  American,  and  all  but  rules  there  in  his 

name." 

"Is  that  the  tr\uh  ?  Beware  how  you 
seek  to  deceive  me,  Hamdi,"  he  cried 
again  in  his  sternest  tones. 

**  Thy  servant  is  but  a  thing  <tf  nax^ht  in 

his  lord's  hands.  By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,  it  was  as  I  say :  and  the  Greek 
charged  me  to  return  with  my  lord's  com- 
mands ;  and  old  Lelia  waits  to  admit  me 
secretly." 

"  Ixlia,  Lelia,  who  is  I^lia  ?  " 

"  I  but  speak  of  her  by  the  name  she 
bears  in  the  house  where  she  is  about  my 
lord's  commands,"  I  answered  readily 
enough,  but  it  was  plain  I  had  made  a  bad 
blunder. 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  in 
the  same  angry  tone. 

"The  anger  of  my  lord  and  the  torture 
have  clouded  his  servant's  recollection  of 
her  name^**  I  answered,  cursing  myself 
roundly  for  the  dangerous  blunder. 

*'  Forfj;<»tt(  n  your  wife's  name,  have  you? 
You  must  have  suffered,  my  poor  Hamdi." 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  impression 
of  the  subtle  cunning  with  which  this  was 
said,  or  the  significance  of  the  crurl  sniile 
that  accom]ianied  the  words.  Wliat  he 
thought  I  know  not ;  but  what  he  meant 
to  do  I  was  very  soon  to  know.  "  So  you 
are  really  ill?" 

"  The  countenance  and  sympathy  of  my 
lord  have  strengthened  me.  I  Can  return 
and  do  his  bidding." 

**'I"hat's  just  what  you  won't,"  he  mut- 
tered, in  another  French  aside ;  and  adding 
aloud  in  Turkish,  in  a  tone  of  compassion : 
"You  are  too  iU  to  do  any  more  good 
there.  You  have  earned  rest  and  you  shall 
have  it" 

My  blood  chilled  as  I  heard  this.  I  knew 


it  meant  a  prison  at  firs^  with  worse 

probably  to  follow. 

"  It  js  a.s  my  lord  wills,"  I  answered 
submissively,  while  racking  my  wits  how 
to  get  out  of  the  mess,  and  conscious  that 
all  the  time  the  keen,  cruel  eyes  were  fixed 
intently  upon  me. 

Another  mmutc  would  pro! ably  have 
settled  that  part  of  my  late,  but  then  there 
came  an  interruption.  A  messenger 
entered  and  handed  Maraboukh  a  pa|>er, 
standing  while  it  was  read.  The  I'.ish.x 
made  no  sign  while  reading  it.  exeejit  that 
once,  all  suddenly,  he  looked  up  at  me,  and 
caught  me  staring  hard  at  him.  Then  be 
smiled  again,  cmitnously  as  before,  and  sent 
the  servant  away. 

"  Do  you  know  what  this  is?"  he  asked, 
holding  up  the  paper,  his  tone  quiet,  but 
his  eyes  stem  and  menacing. 

"  How  can  thy  servant  know  his  lord's 
affairs  ?  " 

*'  Vet  you  might  have  recognised  it, 
Hamdi,  thou  man  of  faith  and  truth,  tor  it 
is  thine  own  letter." 

Every  pulse  in  my  body  seemed  to  leap 
at  the  words,  to  stop  suddenly,  and  then  to 
go  beating  and  thumping  on  furiously.  I 
went  closer  to  the  table  as  if  to  examine  the 
letter. 

"  It  must  be  the  letter  I  wrote  to  send  to 
my  lord  before  I  knew  I  could  come 

myself." 

"  No  doubt  that  is  it,  Hamdi ;  it  has 
been  delayed, "  he  said,  with  a  suggestion  of 
positively  devilish  cunning  in  his  maimer, 
and  he  paused  as  if  enjoying  in  anticipation 
the  trap  he  was  going  to  set  while  he  looked 
at  me  over  the  letter.  "Just  repeat  to  me 
what  you  say  here." 

I  was  beaten  of  course,  completely  out- 
manoeuvred and  trapped;  and  there 
remained  only  force  as  offering  a  last  hope 
of  escape.  Surely  a  faint,  forlorn  hope 
considering  where  I  was. 

1  moved  my  hand  concealed  by  the 
caftan  round  to  my  revolver,  and  while 
making  a  low  bow  of  submission,  slipped 
is  out. 

"Come,"  he  s:iid,  as  if  indulgently  play- 
ing with  me  as  a  beast  with  a  bird.  "  Not 
a  difficult  thing,  Hamdi." 
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"  I  have  «Kplatned  that  my  memory  has 
failed  me,''  I  answered,  dropping  my  flowery 

siibser\-ient  form  of  '^pix-rh  in  my  mnfusion. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  motle  ul  speech 
did  not  escape  liiiu.  Nothing  escaped  him 
in  those  few  tense  moments. 

"  Then  HI  find  means  to  make  you  re- 
collect."* 

I  chose  that  moment  to  declare  nivsclf. 

"Slop,"  I  cried,  speaking  in  Ircnch. 
"  A  word,  a  sign,  a  movement,  and  you  are 
a  dead  man.  I  am  covering  you/'  and  I 
let  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  peep  out  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  caftan.  I  dared 
not  make  an  overt  show  of  force,  lest  the 
routn  hdiind  dxxild  see  and  rush  upon 
me. 

Hk  self-command  was  magni6cent  Not 

a  siern  even  of  passinp:  surpris**  escaped 
him,  but  he  held  the  letter  as  Victore  in 
fingers  that  did  not  show  a  single  tremor. 
To  do  him  justice  he  was  no  coward.  He 
knew  how  near  he  stood  to  death ;  but  was 
a'^  calm,  placid,  and  colkrted  aS  at  any 
moment  nt  (lie  strange  inter\  ie\v. 

*'  This  is  very  interesting,"  he  said  slowly, 
after  a  pause.    "  You  are — who  ?  " 

"I  am  Mr.  Grant's  secretary,  Mervyn 
Ormesby." 

"  And  have  come  as  a  spy  into  my 
house." 

"And  mean  to  leave  it,"  I  returned. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Ormesby,  but  there 
you  are  wrong.  You  will  only  leave  it  at 
my  time  and  by  my  consent    You  are  now 

loo  dangerous." 

"  If  you  move  a  finger  to  have  me  de- 
tained I  will  fire." 

He  paused  a  moment,   regarding  me 

stedfa^tly  and  thoiiirhtfully,  weighing  the 
situation,  then  shook  his  head  slowlv. 

"No,  you  Avon'l,"  he  answcretl  witli  his 
evil  smile.  "  If  you  were  to  kill  me,  my 
servants  would  either  pull  you  to  pieces 
or  hand  you  over  to  be  tried  for  murder. 
In  either  case  you  will  be  powerless  to  do 
the  harm  you  meditate.  I  invite  you, 
therefore,  to  fire;  and  if  you  do  not  fire 
in  one  minute,  I  shall  give  you  into  the 
care  of  my  ser\-anls." 

AikI  with  supreme  coolness  and  pluck, 
he  took  out  his  watch,  glanced  at  it,  and 


then  turned  to  me,  looking  me  full  in  the 
eyes,  as  though  dving  me  to  fire. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    TABLES  TURNED 

HE  had  turned  the  tables  on  roe  com- 
pletely, and  had  read  me  much 
better  than  I  had  read  him.  My  threat 
was  bluff  ami  he  knew  it,  Had  I  been  as 
callous  as  he,  and  as  able  to  do  murder  in 
cold  blood,  it  would  still  have  availed  me 
nothing.  Those  grim  silent  guards  behind 
me  had  sen  ed  their  ptirpo<?e  :  their  mere 
presence  saved  their  master  s  hfe,  and 
rendered  my  dianoe  of  escape  hopeless. 

As  the  sixty  seconds  ran  out  I  stood 
thinkinu  in  desperate  peri)lexity,  and  the 
snap  oi  his  uat>  1)  case  as  he  closed  it  told 
me  the  time  was  up. 

"You  do  not  fire,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  he 
said,  in  the  same  cool,  collected  voices 
"You  are  prudent  aiul  understand  the 
iiselessness.  Will  you  hand  me  that 
revolver  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied  shortly. 
"I  have  but  to  give  a  sign  and  it  will  be 
taken  from  you." 

"The  six  chambers  are  loaded,  and 
one  is  all  I  need  for  myself." 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Need  we  play  this  any  further?"* 
"  Your  Excellency  will  find  me  in  very 
deadly  earnest." 

"And  what,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do 
next  ?  " 

"  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  kept  here." 
"And  if  I  say  you  cannot  be  allowed  to 

leave  ?  ' 

"  I  am  a  very  fair  shot  at  close  range,"  I 

rctunicil. 

"  \  ou  mean  you  will  resist  capture,  and 
in  the  last  resort  will  blow  your  brains 
out" 

"  It  would  be  an  easier  iate  than  trustify 

my  life  to  you.  ' 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  tlut,  Mr.  Ormesby. 
You  would  at  any  rate  be  out  of  ray  path, 
and  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  your  brave  words  good,"  and  with 
this  vncer  he  sounded  his  table  bell 
vigorously. 
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It  was  a  desperate  pass,  but  I  resoK  ed 
to  make  11  fight  for  it  to  the  em!  ;  and  witli 
this  object  1  drew  aside  and  put  my  back 
to  tlie  mwll. 

"The  blood  of  any  man  who  touches 
me  will  be  on  your  head,  Pasha,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  prepared  for  that,  of  course,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
retlun  that  weqion.  Said  Uhnet  here  at 
onee  with  half-a-dozen  mextf**  he  stud  to  the 
servant  who  came  in  then,  and  he  made 
some  sign  to  the  two  mutes,  who  began 
to  approach  me  warily. 

By  chance  I  had  backed  to  one  of  the 
h^h  French  windows  of  the  room,  and 
reckoning  that  it  would  lead  to  some 
balcony,  I  turned,  and  with  swift,  eager 
fingers  unfastened,  threw  it  open,  and 
darted  out  into  the  darkness  But  my 
'  intent  had  been  guessed,  and  I  felt  a  hand 
dutch  the  back  of  the  caftan.  Turning 
in?;tantly,  I  found  it  was  the  mute  who  had 
had  hold  of  me  before,  and  as  quick  as 
thought  I  fired  point-blank  at  the  fellow's 
arm.  But  quick  as  the  thing  passed,  it 
lasted  too  long  for  my  safety.  He  grabbed 
my  caftan  with  his  uninjured  hand,  and 
his  comrade  coming  to  his  help  at  the 
same  moment,  together  ihey  hauled  me 
back  into  the  Pasha's  presence  as  easily 
as  if  I  had  been  a  mere  child,  and 
wrenched  the  revolver  from  vat. 

Maraboukh  sat  quite  unmoved  through- 
out the  brief  struggle.  He  signed  to  the 
men  to  place  me  where  I  had  stood 
before  and  to  give  him  my  revolver ;  and 
when  the  men  he  had  sent  for  had 
arrived,  he  dismisst d  them  at  once,  telling 
one  of  them  to  take  the  mute  I  had 
shot  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  The 
other  he  waved  back  to  his  usual  place 
by  the  door. 

"  It  would  have  saved  trouble  to  have 
given  nie  this  at  once,  Mr.  Ormcsby," 
he  said,  as  collectedly  as  before,  toucliing 
the  revolver;  "but  perhaps  it  is  best  so, 
since  now  you  must  recognise  the  usdess- 
iiess  of  resistance." 

"  For  the  moment  you  have  the  best 
of  it;  I  admit  that." 

"Not  a  very  large  admission,  either," 
he  retorted,   "But  perhaps  you  see  how 


murh  worse  you  have  made  your  position 
by  your  rashness.  You  came  here  as  a 
spy ;  you  threatened  my  life  when  your 
di^ise  was  discovered ;  70a  tried  to  lun 
away;  and  when  my  servants  sought  to 
prevent  you  breaking  your  neck  by 
jumping  from  the  balcony  there,  you 
turned  and  shot  one  of  them.  That  is 
a  hdnous  cfune,  even  for  an  Englishnuui, 
in  Stamboul — ^you  are  English,  I  think?" 

"Whatever  you  believe  you  can  dowith  me. 
Pasha,  do  it,  and  do  it  quickly,"  I  answered 
firmly  and  with  an  air  of  resolution; 
although  inwardly  I  was  intensely  alarmed 
at  the  turn  matters  had  taken.  In  fact, 
I  was  convinced  that  my  life  was  in  danger, 
and  I  was  certainly  very  unwilling  to 
die;  but  it  would  have  been  tlie  he-i'.,'ht  of 
folly  to  let  him  see  my  cowardice. 

"I  do  not  wish  you  any  harm,  Mr. 
Ormesby;  on  the  contrary  nothing  wcNiId 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  let  you  go 
at  once  ;  but  you  will  of  course  see  you 
have  made  that  difficult,  if  not  impossible." 

"  I  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  your 
Exoenency's  kindly  attentions,  in  the  at- 
tempt which  Koprili  made — ^the  bungler, 
as  you  termed  him." 

"  I  i.hould  withdraw  that  term,  I  think, 
seeing  ttiat  he  was  after  all  the  cause  of 
this — this  visit,  I  will  call  it  But  now  I 
will  put  some  questions  to  you  and  you 
will  answer  or  not  as  you  think  best.  It 
would  on  the  whole  be  more  prudent  of 
you  to  answer,"  he  said,  his  tone  niild  but 
the  threat  unmistakable.  "You  are  very 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the  American, 
Mr.  Grant?" 

"Yes." 

"W  fiat,  then,  was  his  real  and  ultimate 
object  in  this  plan  of  his  in  regard  to  the 
conceded  lands  in  Macedonia?'' 

"A  business  venture  to  develop  the 
resources  there,  and  make  money  in  doiqg 
so." 

"That  was  the  avowed  object,  yoa 
mean.   What  was  the  secret  one  ?  " 

"We  English  and  Americans  set  our 
objects  out  in  full  sight.    The  place 
be  well  governed  and  projx.-rly  organized, 
and  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  as- 
sured  A  novd  experience  in  Turkey,  no 
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doubt,  and  perhaps  distasteful  to  officials 
accustomed  to  govern  the  vilayets  as  your 

Excellency  governed  yours,  for  instance." 

"  You  are  playing  wit!i  words,  Mr. 
Orme&by.  When  this  one  district  liad 
been  ofganized,  as  you  term  it,  wbat 
next?" 

"  If  your  Government  approve  of  what 
will  he  done,  and  consent,  another  distric  t 
will  probably  be  developed  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  entirely  a  couiinercial  matter  for  the 
Government  to  sanction  or  not,  as  they 
please." 

"  And  the  arms  that  yon  have  stored  on 
that  island  of  vours  on  tin-  coait  there,  and 
the  nicu  who  iiave  becu  coilecied  there  ?" 

"The  meaning  is  perfectly  plain.  The 

company  must  have  agents  and  servants  to 
do  the  work  until  the  residents  can  do  it ; 
and  as  parts  of  the  district  are  infested  by 
brigands  we  must  have  arms  to  protect 
ourselves.  If  you  wilt  look  at  things  with 
Western  eyes,  instead  of  through  Eastern 
glasses,  they  are  simple  en  ii^li." 

"Ah,  you  do  not  mean  I o  tell  me,  and 
I  am  not  surprised.  Nor  are  we  blind, 
Mr.  Ormesby.  Yoar  object  was  in  reality 
to  make  a  colony  there  in  the  first  instance, 
then  to  spread  to  other  districts,  and  in 
this  way  to  obtain  a  footing  and  oust  us 
Mohammedans  altogether." 

"That  is  what  I  mean  by  coloured 
Eastern  glasses — coloured  by  racial  and 
religious  prejudices.  We  have  neither. 
Your  country  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy,  because  you  neither 
govern  it  properly  nor  stir  a  hand  to 
develop  it  We  shall  merely  show  you  the 
enormous  possibilities  and  advantages  of 
doing  both." 

"Would  have  shown  us,  you  mean?" 
he  said  drily    "  Or  would  have  tried." 

"If  what  you  have  admitted  to  me  is 
true — ^that  you  have  poisoned  niy  friend, 
you  are  right,  and  the  scheme  is  dead." 

"  Vt)u  must  know  a  good  deal  of  the 
East,  judging  by  your  fluency  in  speakinj^ 
the  language  and  your  almost  successful 
impersonation  to-ilay  Vet,  do  you  think 
We  Ottomans  wtnild  deign  to  be  t  ui^lit 
Government  by  Giuours,  the  overbcarmg 


enemies  of  Islam  P  "  His  hate  of  us  came 

out  in  his  tones  here. 

*'  If  you  don't  learn  from  sonieone,  and 
that  very  soon,  Islam  will  find  its  worst 
enemies  in  its  most  faithful  sons." 

"Silencer*  he  cried,  for  a  moment 
losing  self-controL 

"  You  said  you  wished  to  question  me. 
If  \  ou  don't  like  the  reply,  stop  the  ques- 
tions. Pasha,"  I  retorted,  rather  enjoying 
his  anger.  It  was  genuine  at  any  rate, 
while  his  assumption  of  cool  interest  was 
mere  unctuous  hypocrisy. 

"  You  angered  me  and  I  spoke  h:Lstily," 
he  said,  when  he  had  regained  self- 
command. 

"I  accept  your  apology,"  I  put  in 
quickly  and  hastily,  with  a  stnile;  and 
again  he  had  to  pause  to  check  his  anger. 

"Let  us  understand  one  another,  Mr. 
Oruiesby." 

"  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  do  that,** 
said  I,  but  he  brushed  the  words  away  with 
a  gesture. 

"  You  are  in  Mr.  Grant's  employment?" 

"  in  a  sense,  yes." 

"And  are  looking  for  higher  em- 
ployment, for  promotion  in  fact,  as  this 
scheme  developes?" 

"  In  a  sense,  yes,"  I  s,nil  ni^ain. 

"  You  are  a  young  man  uilh  hopes  and 
ambitions;  you  have  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  our  country ;  you  know  these  modem 
and  European  ideas  and  methods ;  and  you 
have  come  to  this  country  to  make  your 
fortune,  having  been  ff>r  sfmie  years  en- 
gaged in  the  task.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  there  might  be  a  great  sphere,  a 
great  career,  for  one  so  situated  and 
gifted  ?  " 

"  Many  thirv^s  have  occurred  to  nic,"  I 
answered,  somewhat  flippantly,  not  catching 
his  drift 

"We  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes, 

great  developments  in  all  directions  in 
which  the  old  might  and  glory  of  our 
Empire  will  flourish  again,  and  her  great- 
ness be  restored  In  that  work  there  will 
be  need  for  men  of  varied  parts  and  attain- 
ments; and  men  like  yourself  mi^t  well 
find  a  congenial  sphere  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  themselves  and  the  Empire." 
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•  He  ^ke  deliberately,  choosing  his  words 
carefully  uid  watching  thieir  effect  upon 

me. 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  your  Excel- 
lency," I  replied,  as  he  paused. 

**Such  mctt  would  rise  to  high  station 
and  influence^  and  would  possess  privileges 

and  power  unknown  to  men  in  alien  lands 
and  of  other  faith  than  that  of  Islam." 

*'  Again  I  say  1  do  not  understand  your 
Excellenqr/' 

"Wealdi,  influence,  power,  the  con- 
summation of  almost  every  desire,  the 
obedience  of  thousands,  the  respect  and 
admiration  ol"  millions — ail  these  things 
would  be  within  the  reach  of  such  men, 
who  as  sons  of  Islam  should  help  in  build- 
ing up  again  the  fallen  fortunes  of  our 
Empire,  re-invigorating  her  strcnjith,  and 
gilding  once  more  her  tarnished  glories." 

I  understood  him  now  well  enough  ,  at  id 
tiie  colossal  infamy  and  double  conning  ot 
his  proposal  astounded  me.  He  would 
bribe  me  to  betray  Grant  and  all  at  the 
White  House,  with  a  promise  of  a  big 
career,  while  tacking  to  it  the  condition 
that  I  should  turn  Mahommedan  and 
enlist  in  his  service^ 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  answered,  after 
pausing,  and  as  though  weighing  his  pro- 
position deliberately,  "that  the  first  thing 
such  men  would  ask  for  would  be  some 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  some  assurance 
that  things  would  be  as  you  say.** 

"They  would  not  be  the  cautious  men 
we  seek  if  they  did  not.  But  such  assur- 
ances would  be  given." 

'*  By  which  of  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
Rechad  or  War  cd-in  ?  " 

"  After  what  has  passed,  what  need  of 
concealment?  By  my  master,  War-cd-in. 
As  His  Highness's  future  Grand  Vi^ir,  I 
am  empowered  to  pledge  his  word." 

I  paused  again  and  appeared  to  think. 

"  Shall  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a 
man  like  myself  were  to  offer  his  services 
in  some  such  capacity  as  you  suggest  ?  " 

"I  was  addressing  myself  to  you, 
especially,  Mr.  Ormesby,'*  he  answered  at 
once. 

"  But  T  am  an  Englishman,  a  Giaour, 
and  a  Christian,  i'asha." 


"You  would  become  by  nationality  an 
Ottoman.   That,  of  course." 

"  But  my  religion  ?  " 

"That  would  be  for  your  after-con- 
siderali<*n.  The  men  who  rise  to  the 
highest  eminence  mu^  be  Moslems.  There 
can  be  but  one  God  (or  the  true  friends  of 
our  Empire." 

"  And  you  think  1  could  easily  change 
my  faith  ?  " 

*'  Your  coimtrymen  have  done  it  before." 

"Your  Excellency  has  the  merit  of 
speaking  plainly." 

"  I  am  speakins;  to  a  man  of  affairs  ; 
besides" — and  he  spread  out  his  hands 
and  smiled  blandly — "you  are  nut  just 
now  a  free  agents  and  can  scarcely  carry 
my  words  far." 

"  I  think  T  understand  you.  And  the 
price  I  should  have  to  pay  at  once  for — 
for  His  Highness  s  favour?" 

"  You  would,  of  course,  devote  yourself 
at  once  to  the  true  Ottoman  interests." 

"  And  that  means  ?  " 

"In  regard,  for  instance,  to  this  Ameri- 
can scheme,  you  would  view  it  at  once 
from  the  point  of  advantage  to  the  Empire, 
instead  of  from  that  of  your  present  em- 
ployer." 

A  neat  wrapping  this  for  an  act  ol 
dastardly  betrayal.  My  indignation  was 
so  hot  that  for  a  moment  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  speak;  but  it  was  a  play  at  fenc^ 
and  temper  was  useless. 

"You  have  spoken  frankly  as  to  the 
one  side,"  1  said  next.  "  Now,  as  to  the 
other.    What  if  I  refuse?" 

"  I  should  be  sony." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  snapped 
drily.    "  But  what  would  happen  ?  " 

"  We  should  lo.se  a  man  we  would 
gladly  have,  while  your  scheme  would 
benefit — nothing.  Your  employer  or 
friend,  whichever  you  consider  him,  will 
not  live  ;  and  thus,  as  you  yourself  said, 
his  scheme  will  die  with  him.  You,  vour- 
self,  well " — and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
expressively — "  you  know  enough  of  us  to 
understand  you  cannot  be  at  liberty,  and 
eventually  must  answer  for  this  attack 
upon  my  faithful  servant.  But  our 
criminal  courts  du  not  move  swiftly,  as 
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you  know,  and  m  the  meanlime " — he 
paused  again  —  **  our  prisons  are  not 
pleasant  places.    And  they  are  not  yet 

full." 

Ho  spoke  with  deliberate  malice,  hoping 
to  frighten  me  thoroughly  by  the  nieniion 
of  prisons  which,  as  the  worid  knows,  must 
find  their  parallel  for  horror,  cruelty,  and 
abominations  in  hell  rather  than  on  earth. 
But  he  was  surprised  and,  I  think,  tlis- 
ronccrted  and  angered  when,  instead  ot 
showing  the  fear  1  really  felt,  I  laughed 
lightly.  I  had  done  a  good  deal  of  acting 
that  day,  but  no  stroke  taxed  me  more  than 
that  laugh  and  the  light  tone  in  which  1 
replied. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  (airly  glaring 
conttast  between  the  two  pictures.  Your 
Excellency  uses  vivid  colouring." 

"  And  the  palette  is  not  quite  exhausted 
yet,  Mr.  Ormeshy,  It  may  or  may  not 
touch  you  closely,  but  your  employer  has 
a  sister,  rich,  I  am  told,  and  accounted 
beautiful?" 

"  What  of  her?"  I  asked  sharply. 

"  A  high  mission  has  been  accorded  tn 
her.  She  has  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  a  man  high  in  our  counsels, 
and  destined  to  rise  much  higher.  She 
will  be  bis  wife — or  at  least  one  of  thtni.  " 
His  eves  plitti  t(  d  in  the  lamplight  as  he 
riveted  them  on  me  to  mark  the  effect  of 
this  crowning  foulness ;  but  he  had  been 
too  long  in  reaching  it,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  shut  down  every  si^  of  feeling. 

*•  I  h;ne  heard  of  that.  I  know  the 
l  ount  blcphani ;  and  nc?  doulit  he  will  rise 
high— to  the  branch  ot  a  tree  probably 
with  the  help  of  a  rope  and  a  pair  of  str<mg 
arms  at  the  end  of  it." 

"Such  carrion  as  that  is  not  worth  a 
rope,"  he  said  with  liitter  contempt.  "I 
was  not  speaking  ot  carrion." 

^*Lct  that  be  as  it  will,  I  have  the  whole 
picture  now,  I  presume,  as  you  would  paint 
iti  But  there  arc  two  colours  you  have 
not  used.  In  the  first  place  Miss  Grant  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  American 
Embassy,  and  they  will  know  how  to 
protect  her.  The  second  affects  me.  The 
British  Embassy  knows  all  about  m\  ynv 
sence  here  and  will  know  where  to  luuk 


for  nie ;  ami  its  eyes  and  ears  are  sharp 
and  keen  enough  to  find  me,  even  in  a 
prison.  This  means  that  I  can  at  least 
consider  your  proposals  dispassionately. 
I  low  long  will  you  give  me  ?  " 

"  Until  to-morrow.  After  ttiat  it  will  be 
too  late." 

*'  And  until  then  I  am  to  be  your  guest, 

I  su[)pose  ?  " 

"  Vou  must  remain  here  ;  but  if  you  will 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  make  no 
attempt  to  escape,  it  will  be  a  mere  show 
of  rvstraint" 

*'  But  I  will  not,"  I  returned  promptly. 

"Tlirn  you  lea\  e  me  DO  alternative,"  he 
said,  as  if  rt  ^rLifully. 

Willi  that  the  remarkable  interview 
closed,  and  sending  for  his  servants,  he 
^ve  me  into  their  cfaaige  with  instructions 
which  I  could  not  overhear. 

Any  thought  of  forcible  resistance  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question,  and  I  went 
away  in  their  custody.  In  the  Pasha's 
presence,  no  indignity  was  oflered  me; 
but  the  moment  we  were  out  of  his  room 
I  was  seized,  my  arms  were  bound  tightly 
behind  me,  a  bandage  was  jjlaced  over  my 
eyes,  and  in  this  condition  I  was  pushed 
and  hauled  with  considerable  violence 
along  passages  and  down  staircases,  until 
i  was  thrust  into  some  phre,  and  lieard  a 
door  slammed  and  barred  behind  me. 

Axxd  in  thai  pliglit  1  waa  left. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DKT.IVKRANCK 

MY  fust  sensation  was  one  of  almost 
paralysing  helplessness.  The  band- 
age across  my  eyes  had  been  SO  skilfully 
adjusted  that  I  could  see  absolutely 
nothing,  while  the  pressure  of  it  was  so 
tight  as  to  cause  actual  physical  pain. 
The  bonds  on  my  arms  had  also  been 
tied  by  those  well  practised  in  the  work ; 
and  my  hands  were  already  swollen  and 
aching  with  that  peculiar  bursting  sensation 
which  follows  when  the  circulation  is 
stop[)ed  and  the  extremities  have  not  yet 
become  deadened  to  feeling. 

Knowing  all  I  did  of  the  unspeakable 
horrors  which  have  been  enacted  at  times 
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in  that  city  of  crime  and  violence,  and  of 
the  devilishly  ingenious  traps  often  laid  for 
unfortunate  prisoners,  I  was  at  first  afraid 

to  move  an  inch  from  w!icro  T  luul  hevn 
left,  lest  I  should  only  fall  inlo  some  wor.se 
(jlight. 

To  add  to  my  discomfort  and  alarm,  I 

had  a  constitutional  dread  of  such  pitchy 
darkne?!s  as  tliat  whi(  h  seemed  to  envelop 
me  ;  and  my  iiltvl-s  which  had  I)<_'t'n  sorely 
tried  by  the  experiences  of  that  critical 
day  now  threatened  to  collapse  altogether. 
Althou^  I  am  anything  but  an  emotional 
man,  I  was  so  overcome  tliat  I  nearly 
burst  into  tears,  it  was  only  the  instinct 
of  a  coward,  I  am  afraid,  and,  no  doubt, 
very  contemptible ;  but  the  confession  will 
at  least  ccmvey  some  idea  of  my  distressing 
frame  of  mind. 

I  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  helplessness  and 
fear  for  a  time  that  seemed  hours  to  me ; 
until  indeed  the  physical  fiittigue  of  main- 
taining one  fixed  position  began  tott  P  i  ]  <ni 
me,  and  my  head  and  eyes  throbijcd  with 
the  pressure  of  the  bandage  with  intolerable 
pain. 

Yet  it  was  the  fatigue  and  the  pain  that 
led  to  my  bettering  my  condition.  They 

drove  me  to  make  some  kind  of  i  fTort,  and 
in  this  way  drew  away  my  thou^jhts  even 
from  my  distracting  fears. 

I  began  very  cautiously.  Putting  out  my 
right  foot  with  utmost  care,  I  felt  first  in 
front  of  me  and  then  at  the  side,  to  ascer- 
tain wheth(  r  ihn  floor  was  soune!  :ind  to 
make  sure  that  there  was  no  treacherous 
Opening.  Then  I  did  the  same  with  my 
left  foo^  and  having  satisfied  myself  as  to 
what  yras  immediately  in  front  of  me,  I 
drew  my  feet  together  and  turned  as  a 
soldier  turns  at  drill,  and  went  through  a 
similar  process  in  that  direction. 

Finding  that  all  was  clear  and  safe,  I 
took  one  Step  forwartl,  and  in  this  way, 
feeling  the  f^round  almost  inch  I)\  iiich,  I 
coniitiued  until  1  found  my  advance  .stopper  ! 
by  a  wall ;  there  I  sat  down,  resting  my 
hands  and  shoulders  against  the  wall,  and 
leant  back  with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief. 

Simi)lc  and  easy  as  all  this  may  seem, 
yet  my  nerves  were  so  unstrung  tiiat  the 


exertion  brought  the  perspiration  out  over 
all  my  body,  and  I  felt  tired  out 

My  next  efforts  were  directed  to  loosen- 
inc;  the  bandages  across  my  eyes.  The  knot 
was  at  the  back  of  my  head,  and  after 
many  attempts  I  succeeded,  by  rubbing  my 
head  against  the  wall,  in  slightly  forcing  it 
upwards  until,  after  many  efforts  that 
c-iused  great  pain,  I  managed  to  get  it 

ov\T  niy  head. 

Bui  liie  darkness  seemed  just  aa  dense 
as  when  my  eyes  were  covered,  and  1 
guessed  that  I  had  been  brought  to  some 
underground  room  or  reiki r.  Whi-rever  I 
was  I  felt  much  less,  uncomtdrtable  now 
the  bandage  was  off;  and  feeling  ray  way 
carefully,  as  before,  I  sidled  and  slid  along 
the  floor  until  I  came  to  a  comer,  and 
settling  myself  into  it  as  best  I  could,  since 
my  hands  were  tied  behind  me,  I  fell 
asleep. 

I  must. have  slept  soundly,  for  when  I 
awoke  it  was  to  find  a  couple  <tf  men 

hauling  me  up  unceremoniously  to  my  feet, 
and  I  stood  blinking  and  winking  at  a 
light  by  which,  held  close  to  my  eyes, 
they  were  staring  hard  into  my  face,  i'liey 
then  re-fiutened  the  bandage  over  my  eyes, 
dragged  me  away,  and  hurried  me  up  some 
stairs  to  another  ronm.  There  they  un- 
fastened the  bonds  from  my  hands,  tore 
the  bandage  from  my  eyes,  and  laid  tne  on 
a  couch;  and  one  of  them  went  away, 
taking  the  cords  with  him,  while  the  other 
sat  down  on  guard  close  to  the  couch. 

"  My  lord  is  coming  to  see  you,'"  he  said, 
gruffly.    "  If  he  aiks  any  questions,  you 
must  say  you  have  been  here  all  the  time 
and  he  emphasized  the  instructions  with  a 
savage  threatening  gesture. 

I  knew  then  that  my  ci.nfmement  in  the 
other  j)lace  had  not  been  authorized  by 
Maiaboukh,  but  that  the  men  had  taken 
me  there  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
watching  me.  Soon  afterwards  the  door 
was  thrown  open  and  tlu-  1' ish  i  entered. 
I  lay  still  as  if  unable  lo  move  ;  and  indeed 
there  was  very  little  pretence  in  this,  for  I 
was  sttfT  and  sore  in  all  my  joints,  and  the 
released  blood  in  my  arms  and  hands  gave 
me  excruciating  pain. 

Maraboukh  looked  at  me  in  surprise  and 
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then  questioningly  at  the  fdlow  in  charge 
of  me,  who  held  himself  bolt  upright  with 

his  arnr;  to  his  side  likf  a  soldier  standing 
to  attention.  Then  the  Pasha  had  the 
room  deared,  and  when  we  were  alone, 
asked: 

"Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Orniesby?" 

"  No  :  but  it's  no  thanks  to  you  tliat  I 
am  not  ;"'  .md  with  rnurh  effort  aiul  strain, 
OS  I  could  not  yet  use  my  arms,  I  con- 
trived to  struggle  up  into  a  sitting  posture. 
"  Your  Excellenqr  has  a  merry  wit,"  I  said 
bitterly. 

I  do  not  understand  this,"  he  answered, 
his  face  darkening. 

"Here  are  some  signs  pretty  easy  to 
read and  I  showed  him  my  hands  whidi 

were  swollen  and  bruised,  the  skin  broken 
in  several  places  where  the  cords  had  cut 
into  it.  "They  are  true  Turkish  char- 
acters." 

"This  is  no  doing  of  mine,"  he  said 
angrily. 

"Ea';y  words,  your  Excellency,"  1  an- 
.swered  with  a  sneer. 

"  Do  you  doubt  me  ?" 

**  I  don't  doabt  these^  at  any  rate.  As 
soon  as  I  was  out  of  your  sight  your  men 
blindfolded  and  bound  me,  and  in  that 
plight  pitched  mc,  like  a  trussed  fowl,  into 
a  cellar  to  consider  calmly  your  offer  of 
high  place  in  the  Ottoman  Court  I  repeat, 
your  Excellency  has  a  menry  wit;"  and  I 
sneered  again,  and  added,  "We  shall  see 
whether  the  British  Embassy  appreciates 
the  point  of  this  kind  of  joke." 

"By  the  Prophet,  I  knew  nothing  of 
this,"  he  protested  vehemently. 

"I  hear  your  Excellency,"  I  said,  with 
intentional  aggravation. 

"  My  word  is  not  to  be  doubted,  sir." 

"Then  either  your  memory  is  conve- 
niently short  or  your  servants  fool  you 
behind  your  back — ^and  that  is  scarcely 
the  reputation  whirh  His  Excellency,  Maia- 
botikh  Pasha,  commonly  enjoys." 

With  an  oath  he  threw  the  door  open 
and  ordered  the  men  who  had  treated  me 
with  such  scant  ceremony  to  be  broi^^t  to 
him,  and  while  he  waited  he  paced  the 
room  like  a  caged  beast.  They  came 
trembling  like  craven  bullies,  and  I  had 


the  satisfaction  of  hearing  tiiem  ordered 
ofT  in  charge  of  some  of  their  fellows  to 

be  Ktstinadoed. 

I  could  understand  his  object  in  this.  He 
was  without  doubt  still  hoping  tliat  I  should 
consent  to  accept  his  offer  and  turn  traitor, 
iind  was  anxious  that  I  should  not  think 
he  had  acted  in  such  bad  faith  as  to  have 
me  treated  in  this  outrageous  manner.  It 
was  moreover  quite  possible  that  the 
ill-treatment  ma  the  work  of  the  servants 
who  had  either  continued  to  mistake  me 
for  Koprili,  and  had  rejoiced  at  a  chance 
of  paying  off  old  scores,  or  had  been 
actuated  by  feelings  of  revenge  for  my 
having  wounded  the  mute. 

"You  will  believe  meiMw,  Mr.  Ormesby, 
and  accept  my  regrets  ?  "  he  said,  when  the 
room  was  again  cleared. 

*'  Yes.  Your  men  evidently  disobeyed 
yott.    It  is  a  lesson  for  me." 

"  A  lesson  ?  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  A  lesson  that,  however  excellent  your 
intentions  may  be.  Pasha,  those  about  you 
are  not  to  be  trusted."    He  frowned. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  have  yet 
decided?" 

"  Ye^  my  expoienoes  have  decided  me 

I  will  not  tru.st  your  peoj^le." 

"  Nothing  of  tliis  will  occur  again.  You 
liave  my  word.  I  mean  you  no  harm." 

"  And  I  hftve  had  proof  of  the  practical 
value  of  your  desires  when  your  back  is 
turned." 

"You  will  regret  this  attitude." 

"Your  attitude,  you  mean?  I  have 
already  done  so^"  I  retorted,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  morning. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  answer  personally  that 
no  harm  Ijefalls  you ; "  and  with  that  he 
left  the  room,  and  a  man  T  had  not  before 
seen  came  to  keep  walcii  over  me. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
make  the  best  of  the  ugly  situation  ;  and, 
after  rubbing  my  arms  until  the  circulation 
wns  thorouphly  restored,  I  settled  myself 
on  the  comfortable  divan  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

I  was  left  undisturbed  for  the  rest  of  the 

night.  In  the  morning  coffee  and  food  and 
cij/arette*;  were  brought  me,  and  after  I  had 
breakfasted  the  Pasha  again  visited  me. 
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He  was  less  cool,  and  appe;ired,  indeed, 
someiphat  radted.  He  told  me  I  must 
now  make  tny  decision,  and  that  he  could 

give  me  no  more  lime  for  retlection  ;  urged 
me  insistently  tn  accept  hh  offer,  nnd 
declared  that  if  I  refused,  he  wc)uld  be 
compelled  to  place  me  in  greater  restraint. 

"  It  may  be  necessary  even  for  your  own 
safety,"  he  concluded,  significantly: 

"I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind,"  I 
answered.  It  was  obviously  myicourse  to 
appear  to  dally  iritb  the  thing  as  long. as 
possible. 

"We  are  riot  children  or  women,"  he 
returned  angrily.    "  I  must  know  now." 

"  As  you  please,  of  course ;  but  it  means 
so  much  to  me  that  I  can't  decide  in  a 
hurry." 

"  It  must  be  now  or  not  at  ail,  sir,"  he 

exclaimed,  very  sternly. 

Well,  it  can't  be  now,"  I  answered,  with 
a  shrug. 

*'  If  your  hesitation  costs  you  your  life, 
it  is  your  own  doing ; "  and  without  more 

he  turned  on  his  iieel  and  left  me. 

Shortly  afterwards  T  was  taken  out  nf 
the  room  to  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house;  a  gloomy  place  with  one  small 
strongly-barred  window  high  up.  To  all 
intents  a  prison  cell,  but  larger,  and  con- 
taining a  not  tinconi'*ortablc  divan.  There 
I  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  all  that  day  and 
night  and  until  late  the  following  day ; 
food  was  brought  to  me  at  intervals ;  and 
servants,  or  gaoU  rs,  whichever  they  may  be 
tern.cd,  looked  into  the  room  frequently  to 
see  that  I  marie  no  attempt  to  esrapp. 
i  .1  cguld  make  none,  of  course.  Had  1 
been  able  to  reach  the  little  window,  I  could 
flflt  ■  have  forced  the  strong  bars ;  so  I 
accepted  the  inevitable  and  waited,  curbing 
my  fretting  impatience  as  l>est  I  •  rfuild.  ! 
had  the  one  hope  still  left,  that  old  ibrahim's 
spies  in  the  house  might  yet  effect  a  release; 
but  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter  with  every 
hour  that  passed. 

During  all  the  time  of  my  ronfinemcnt 
my  mind  was  filled  with  feverish  anxiety  as 
to  the  position  of  matters  at  the  White 
House;  and  in  particular  about  Enid. 
What  the  Pasha's  motive  had  been  in 
bringing  her  name  into  the  matter,  and 


speaking  of  her  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  crafty  machinations,  I  could  only  sur- 
mise. But  after  the  almost  reckless  audacity 
of  the  attempt  on  (  Irant's  life  T  cuuld  well 
believe  him  rai),ible  of  any  devilment 
directed  against  Knid. 

I  hoped  with  all  my  heart  she  had  gone 
to  The  Home  as  I  had  entreated  her.  She 
would  be  comparatively  safe  there,  unless, 
indeed,  the  f  f>ns{)iraev  plot  came  to  a  head 
and  Maraboukh  became  Grand  Vizir,  with 
his  puppet,  War-ed-in,  on  the  throne. 
In  such  an  event  no  one  could  say  what 
might  happen.  Even  if  he  were  in  power 
for  no  more  than  a  day  or  a  few  hours,  he 
was  capable  of  doing  anythitig. 

The  knowledge  of  her  danger  warped" 
every  other  consideration  in  my  thoughts; 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  then  I  realized 
fully  for  the  first  time  how  dear  she  was  to 
me.  Grant's  grievous  illness,  tlie  now 
almost  certain  wrecking  of  his  scheme  and 
with  it  of  my  chances  in  re^rd  to  it,  my 
own  danger-~a]l  these  were  nothing  in  my 
eyes  when  com{wred  with  the  distracting 
pain  of  the  cnnsriousness  that  she  was  in 
peril  and  that  1  could  do  nothing  to  help 
her.  That  was  the  thought  which  made 
my  prison  like  a  hell  to  me. 

As  the  second  day  wore  wearily  to  a  close 
I  became  gradually  aware  that  something 
unusual  was  astir,  affecting  the  whole  of  the 
Pasha's  household.  The  visits  to  my  room 
were  less  frequent  in  the  morning ;  and  tfie 
men  who  came,  instead  of  entering  leisurely 
and  examining  the  room  earcfuny,  were 
hurried,  and  their  glances  at  me  vindictive 
and  liircatening.  1  hen  the  visits  ceased, 
and  I  was  left  without  food,  fiogr  some  hours. 
It  was  almost  as  though'  1  had  been  for- 
gotten in  the  pressure  of  more  important 
afTiirs,  and  when  the  light  from  my  small 
window  fadetl  .^ind  ^he  room  grew  dark,  I 
began  to  speculate  whether  I  might  not 
after  all  make  some  attempt  to  escape. 

1  had  not  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
speculation.  h'>wev(^T.  when  T  lu-ard  some- 
one fumblmg  with  the  lock  and  bars  of  my 
door  as  though  ignorant  of  the  fastenings. 
I  immediately  threw  myself  on  the  divan 
and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  my  pulses 
quickening  at  the  thought  that  if  the  man 
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were  alone  I  tniglu  tackle  l)iin  and  irtakc 
a  dash  for  my  liberty. 

There  was  no  need  for  anything  of  the 

kind,  howL'Vcr.  The  door  was  opened 
slowly  and  cautiously,  1  a  voice  that  1 
did  not  know,  suid  in  a  iow  tone : 

"Eflendi,  I  am  a  friend."  The  door 
was  dosed,  and  a  light  was  kindled.  My 
visitor  was  a  tall,  powerful  fellow,  with  any- 
thing but  a  prepossessing  face,  and  1 
reciillod  ha\ing  seen  him  among  the 
loungers  in  the  hall  on  my  arrival 

"Who  are  you?"  I  asked,  but  not 
without  qualms  of  suspicion. 

"I  am  ]{cn  nir.i!.  ilic  nephew  of  Ibrahim. 
If  you  will  be  (juu  k  we  can  get  away.  Tut 
on  these  clothes.  Great  things  are  in  the 
doing.** 

1  stuppi  d  to  ask  no  questions  tlien,  but 
peeled  oit  Koprili's  clothes  and  dri  >sed 
myself  taiiidly  in  those  he  had  liroiii^lit — 
a  pair  of  old  baggy  trousers  and  a  seedy 
frock-coat  and  fez,  the  usual  costume  of  a 
Turk  of  the  lower  classes.  As  1  finished 
he  handed  me  a  Uxided  revolver,  and  he 
could  give  mc  no  more  sterling  proof  of  his 
good  intentions. 

"I  think  we  can  get  away  without 
trouble,  but  if  not,  the  EfTendi  luiows  that 
life  or  dMth  for  both  of  us  will  depend 
upon  our  acting  promptly.  Vou  will  jxiss 
with  me  as  one  of  the  servants,  but  if  we 
are  stopped  there  is  only  one  course  to  take. 
Come." 

We  stepped  out  into  the  corridor  then, 
stayed  while  he  fastened  the  door  behind 
U.S,  and  then  \\alki-<l  rapidly  alont;  the 
passage  and  tiirough  a  door  out  on  to  the 
main  staircase  of  the  house. 

"There  is  taily  Achmet  and  perhaps 
one  other  on  duty  at  the  door.  All  are 
away  at  the  fire.  Shrnv  no  h('sitatir>n  ;  wc 
are  going  to  the  lire  also,  il  any  (jueslions 
are  asked.*' 

He  was  a  clever,  ready  fellow,  indeed; 
and  he  now  took  my  arm  familiarly  and 
began  to  laugh  and  talk  as  we  ran  down 
the  stairway  to  the  great  hall. 

He  was  right.  The  big  portctr  and  one 
comrade  were  the  only  occupants  <3f  the 
great  place,  which  looked  gloomy  and  deso- 
late in  the  dim  light  of  a  couple  of  lamps. 


"  Vou  haven't  lighted  the  other  lamps^ 
Hen-ulral,  you  Jew  dog,"  said  Achmet,  the 
porter,  gruffly,  as  wc  ajipeared. 

Dog,  yntir^^elf,  .•\ehmef  :  Iiold  your 
jH-'ace.  \\\','>  thinks  of  lani[)s  wlien  a 
palace  burjis  to  make  light  Wc  go 
there." 

"Who's  that  with  you?" 

"  My  brother,  Bcn-uzrul,  who  came  to 
us  but  Yesterday." 

"  Well,  let  him  help  yf)U  with  tiic  lamps, 
and  then  you  can  go.  Vm  not  here  to 
open  doors  for  all  the  Jew  scum  of  the 
city,"  and  he  growled  something  into  the 
ear  r>f  his  fellow,  who  rose  and  came 
toward  mc. 

don't  take  orders  from  you.  We 
are  going  to  the  fire,  I  say,  and  if  you  try 
to  stop  us,  look  tb  yourself,"  replied  my 
rescuer  in  a  ver\'  angry  tone,  and  We  went 
on  towards  the  dour. 

'*  Shall  a  beast  of  a  Jew  threaten  a  true 
son  of  Islam  ?  By  the  Prophet,*'  cried  the 
|)(>itcr  fiercely,  and,  snatching  up  a  tliick 
stick,  he  rushed  upon  my  comp;mion, 
while  tlie  other  was  ior  laying  iiands  on 
me. 

I  was  loth  to  fire,  and  contented  myself 
with  drawing  my  revolver  and  threatening 

my  assailant,  who  fell  back  at  sight  of  it 
Uen-ulral  would  have  had  less  compunction, 
probably,  but  fortunately  iiad  no  revolver. 
He  waited  for  the  attack  mth  coun^ 
and  cunning,  and,  dodging  the  heavy  blow 
which  the  burly  porter  aimed,  sprang  OD 
liini.  and  uitli  a  streni^ll)  that  impressed 
me,  u  rested  the  slick  lium  his  gras[)  and 
struck  him  some  three  or  four  trenjcndous 
blows,  knocking  him  down. 

Meanwhile,  tfu-  <itlii  i  man  sent  up  a  loud 
(TV  for  help,  and  I  heard  answering  shottts 
from  other  parts  of  the  house. 

Keep  tliem  off  while  I  open  the  door,'* 
cried  Ben-ulral,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more, 
just  as  three  fellows  came  leaping  down  the 
stairway  to  the  rescue,  the  door  was  open, 
and  we  dartet!  <  lui  into  the  dark  and  set  oft 
running  at  tc>[)  speed. 

*'  It  is  well,  Efi'cndi,"  said  Ben-ulral,  pull- 
ing up  presently.  "They  wiU  not  follow 
now.  The  streets  are  thrcmged,  and  you 
will  pass  without  notice." 
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"Vou  have  done  me  a  service  I  shall 
never  forget,  Ren-ulral." 

*'  You  can  send  me  such  reward  as  you 
think  right  to  Ibnthim.*' 

'*Yott  may  be  in  sore  trouble  through  it, 
I  fear." 

"  I  have  been  there  before,"  he  answered, 
with  a  careless  shrug.    "  We  sliall  do  belter 


"  T  sliail  hi'  safe  now.'- 

"  I  hi-n  1  liave  done  my  work,"  and  with- 
out another  word  he  was  going. 

"  Stay,"  I  cried.  **  What  is  (he  fire,  a«d 
where?'* 

"  The  Yildiz  Kiosk,  and  it  means  more 
than  firf,"  and  with  that  somewhat  cr\'ptTC 
reply,  he  swung  away  in  the  darkness. 


to  part  here  than  keep  together--if  you  feel  leaving  me  full  of  amazement  at  las 
safe."  words. 


(To  6e  tontifiued.) 


THE  MESSENGERS 

By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 

OH,  wind,  I  have  a  charge  for  thee, 
Oh,  n<.  1 1  and  fragrant  wind  ; 
Thou  my  switt  uu  s-Lii^a^r  ^hnll  he, 
Yea,  thou  shall  bear  a  charge  lor  me, 
If  thou  my  mistress  find. 

Oh,  binl,  llial         th  wondrous  clear, 

Oh,  bird,  thai  pipcth  sweet. 
Come,  prithee  carry  to  my  dear 
All  my  fair  thoughts  and  loving  gear, 
Vea,  ev'ry  sigh,  and  smile,  and  tear, 

And  lay  them  at  her  feel  1 

Oh,  sunbeam,  dancing  to  and  fro. 

Oh,  sunbeam,  passing  bright, 
('ome,  tak("  my  heart,  and  with  it  go 
To  my  dear  love,  and  tell  her  how 
My  love  for  her  doth  ever  grow 

Beyond  all  thought  and  sight! 

'Tis  thus  ye  shall  my  Mistress  find — 

Tis  thus  ye  all  shall  know  her: — 
More  sweet  her  breath  than  thou,  oh,  wind, 

Her  voice  Ixyond  all  feathered  kind. 
More  brij^hl  her  eyes  than  sun  e'er  shincd, 
Thus  shall  these  things  all  show  berl 

Go  then — fulfil  me  this  design, 

Go  all  ye  gentle  three ; 
Bear  ye  all  this  grc'at  love  of  mine. 
Kiss  soft  her  rosy  mouth  divine — 

This  »hall  your  guerdon  be  > 
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WE  are  all  more  or  less  under  the 
dominion  of  phrases.  Some  years 
ago  the  phrase  most  in  use  in  political 
circles  was  "  The  Open  Door."  Only  a 
few  professional  politicians  understood  its 
real  significance  ;  the  rank  and  file  saw  in 
it  merely  a  gibe  at  the  foreigner,  and  they 
put  the  words  to  music  to  the  tune  of 
"  Rule  Britannia."  To-day  the  phrase  of 
the  hour  is  "  The  Open  Mind."  A  few 
sincere  students  of  politics  possess  the 
particular  <juality,  and  understand  its 
significance,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  man 
in  the  street  only  smiles  at  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  conveyed  to  him  of  his 
"  readiness  to  consider  with  an  open 
mind  "  certain  proposals  of  a  distinguished 
politician.  For  this  particular  character- 
i.stic  is  the  product  of  the  highest  culture  ;  it 
implies  a  temperament  in  which  he  knows 
that  he  is  conspicuously  lacking.  All  through 
September,  however,  we  are  bidden  to  keep 
our  minds  in  suspense;  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  is  a  philosopher,  leads  the  way,  and  we 
go  out  into  all  the  comers  of  the  earth  with 
our  golf  clubs,  motor  cars,  bicycles,  alpen- 
stocks, and  with  our  open  minds.  For  one 
short  month  we  are  all  to  be  a  nation  of 
philo.sophers.  But  the  unreality  of  the 
attitude  is  patent  to  us  all.  Some  of  us 
recognise  in  the  phrase  merely  a  convenient 
way  of  describing  that  particular  feature  of 
a  politician's  toilet  known  as  "changing  his 
coat."  We  are  in  a  state  of  deshabille,  of 
political  nudity,  but  we  are  conscious  that 
the  new  clothes  are  ready,  and  the  politician 
is  only  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity 
in  which  to  put  them  on.  In  October  he 
will  be  ready  with  a  "  raging  and  tearing 
propaganda,"  and  all  the  resources  of 
oratory  and  journalism  will  then  be  devoted 


tender  place, 
interested  in 
tobacco.  Mr, 


to  exposing  the  iniquity  of  maintaining  any 
longer  an  impartial  attitude.  I  may  want 
to  be  open-minded  all  through  October 
and  November,  as  well  as  during  September, 
but  if  I  insist  on  such  an  attitude  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  then  be  called  un- 
I)atriotic.  I  am  not  a  politician,  but 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  I  might 
perhaps  be  induced  to  march  to  Hyde 
Park  in  a  procession,  Opcn-mindedness 
is  the  child  of  indifference,  and  this  ques- 
tion of  fiscal  reform  touches  us  all  in  a 
I  am,  for  instance,  deeply 
the  prices  of  bread  and 
Chamberlain  has  suggested 
that  if  the  price  of  the  one  is  raised,  that 
cf  the  other  may  be  lowered.  I  admit  the 
tempting  nature  of  the  bribe ;  it  will  introduce 
a  sword  into  many  households.  I  am  all 
for  tobacco  at  my  club  or  at  my  office ;  but 
at  my  home  there  are  two  voices,  and  the 
stronger  is  not  for  tobacco.  The  home 
voice  declares  for  the  cheap  loaf,  and 
though  the  home  voice  has  no  vote  it 
makes  speeches.  "  The  Open  Mouth  "  is 
the  phrase  that  should  succeed  "The  Open 
Mind";  it  marks  the  limit  of  our  capacities 
to  be  philosophic,  because  "the  open 
mouth "  is  almost  the  only  subject  on 
which  we  cannot  maintain  an  open  mind. 

The  sigps  of  the  times  seem,  indeed,  to 
indicate  a  general  breaking-up  of  party 
divisions  and  party  allegiances.  We  are 
thrown  back  on  the  great  cjuestions  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  party  man  will  survive,  no  doubt,  but 
for  a  time  he  will  be  interesting  more  as  a 
curiosity  than  as  an  active  influence.  The 
party  man  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  knock- 
ing about,  and  will  submit  to  many  humi- 
liations.     I  remember  meeting,   in  the 
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mid  L'l^tii;.  s,  a  larmer  friend  who  had 
always  been  known  in  mc  in  tVi<>  Javs  of  my 
boyhood  as  a  stauncli  Liberal,  and  i  was 
curious  to  ascertain  how  far  recent  devetop- 
mcnts  in  the  Liberal  party  had  affected  his 
allegiance.  He  w-as  quite  candid  about  Ui^ 
attitude.  On  the  main  question  he  was 
still  as  firm  as  a  rock.  "  I  shall  vote,  as 
my  father  and  f^randfather  linl  before  me, 
for  the  I,il)L'ruls,  But  then,"  he  ex()lained, 
*'  I'm  dead  against  this  'ere  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  all  this  bunkum  about  e  ilura 
tion.  What  we  want  is  a  good  stiff  duty  on 
com,  and  none  of  this  d  d  Home  Rule. 
And  niad>.;one's  the  man  for  the  job  when 
the  time  comes."  When  the  C(inservative 
candidate  called  on  this  man  and  heard 
these  views  expounded,  he  naturally 
thought  that  he  had  secured  in  the 
farmer  an  intelligent  supporter.  But  the 
mere  suggestion  of  giving  his  vote  to  a 
Conservative  opened  up  from  the  farmer 
a  torrent  of  personal  abuse  and  rancour. 
"My  fathw  voted  Liberal,  so  did  my 
grandfather,  and  they  always  said,  '  Scratch 
a  Tory  and  you  find  a  blackguard.'  I 
stick  to  my  colours."  The  candidate  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  to  meditate  at  his  leisure 
on  the  problem  of  "the  party  man." 

I  have  already  stated  in  these  columns 

that  it  is  the  odcis  and  ends  of  liistory,  the 
personal  gossip,  and  mconsequentiol  occur- 
rences which  make  uj)  largely  my  historical 
knowledge.  Ix)cal  histories  have  always 
interested  me  extremely,  and  it  \^  onl\  to 
stale  the  obvious  to  say  that  a  holiday 
is  rendered  infinitely  more  en  i  n  able  if  we 
take  an  interest  in  the  story  of  the  place  we 
are  visiting.  Parish  rt^isters  and  records 
are  especially  interesting  to  the  student  of 
character.  The  quaint  humour  of  the 
entries,  sometimes  conscious,  more  often 
unoomdous,  are  frequently  deliglitful,  and 
we  can  often  note  in  such  entries  how 
certain  characteristies  of  a  place  persist 
through  the  ccnluries.  '*  The  liome 
Counties  Magazine"  is  an  excellent  little 
publit:atii  )ii  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
topographj'  and  local  history  of  the  counties 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  it 
is  just  now  publishing  the  account  of 
Archbishop  Parker's  Visitation  to  his 
Diocese  in  the  year  1569. 

It  is  not  only  a  most  valuable  record 
from  a  historira!  point  of  view,  but  ^. 
veritable  hunian  document.  We  arc  too 
much  inclined,  when  we  conceive  of  a 
historical  period,  to  take  our  cue  fr<m\  the 
outlines  "  and  *'  primers  "  which  we  used 


in  our  school  dav-.  and  we  perhaps  picture 
the  life  of  England  10  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury  as  given  over  to  tierce  religious  and 
political  stnigglcs.     But  in  the  country 

panshf's  the  fl.ii!','  lifi-  of  the  proplo  %vcnl 
on  with  but  little  regard  to  liie  schemes 
and  revcdutionary  changes  of  the  politicians 
and  ecclesiastical  statesmen,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  indication  in  the  Archbishop's 
notes  on  his  visits  to  the  various  parishes 
that  the  great  Elizabethan  period  was  in 
process  of  making.   He  visits  St.  Margaret's, 
Canterbury,  but  he  has  notiiing  to  say  of 
the  vicar's  religious  opinions;  he  censures 
him  because  "no  hospitality  is  kept."  He 
goes  on  to  Heme,  and  here  he  notes  "Thai 
Mr.  Vicar  should  be  a  peacemaker,  but  is  a 
jnai  ebteakcr,  to  the  disc|uietof  the  jjarish."" 
He  is  given  U)  "  railing  and  s( o'ding,  '  and 
"  hath  sent  his  wife  away  from  him."  Sea- 
salter  was  a  place  that  must  have  been  a 
haven  of  rest  tn  those  who  were  weary 
of  religious  disputations,  for  "  i'hey  have 
had  no  sermon  this  three  years  but  one." 
Monkton  sremstohave  been  in  the  thick  of 
a  secularist  movement,  for  "  the  curate  there 
weareth  apparel  like  a  layman."  And  worse 
still,    the  curate  doth  not  call  upon  fathers 
and  ni(-tli(Ts  .md  masters  of  youth  to  brini: 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  Ciod.  '    At  Swa.lciitye 
there  was  apparently  little  to  note.  There 
was  no  heresy  to  be  <  <>ndenincd  or  riotous 
living.    But  one  "Alexander  Consant  re- 
ceived a  cow  which  belonged  to  the  church, 
and  hath  not  madr  an  account  to  the  parish 
for  her."    It  is  w-  ll  to  remember  that  this 
sort  of  thing  went  un  in  Swalcliffe  when  the 
Struggles  between  Cad^olic  and  Protestant 
statesmen  were  convulsing  Europe.  Ivy- 
church  seems  to  have  been  a  wicked  little 
place,  for  it  contained  the  wife  of  Geoi^e 
Walcot,  and  the     (  hliishop  solemnly  notes 
that  she  was  "  a  comnjon  scold  and  blas- 
phemer of  God's  holy  name."    Peter  Parks 
was  also         dent  of  this  parish,  and  in 
the  siniph'  and  homely  language  of  the 
Archbibiiup  '■  I'cier  Parks  is  a  conunon 
liar."    At  Scllindge  "their  Bible  lacketh 
certain  leaves,"  and   "they  have  not  the 
Paraphrase  of  Emstnus."     I'he  sins  of 
Sellindge  were    what   might  be  called 
literary  peccadilloes.    Not  so  in  the  case 
of  IJrcn/.ett.    Eor  here  resided  John  Jybbs 
who  "  would  not  say  his  pr.iyers."  ".And 
since  that  time  the  said  John  hath  showed 
hinisrlf  more  stubborn  and  a->        ila dient 
as  he  was  before.    And  divers  times  hath 
he  been  requested  to  come  to  his  parish 
chtiri  !i.  .md  he  doth  answer  very  stub- 
bornly that  he  will  not  come  to  church  but 
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once  a  month  m  summer,  and  once  in  six 
weeks  in  winter;  and  saith  that  hi  liath 
dispensed  wiih  the  tJfliciul  so  to  do  uhich 
thing  doth  cause  others  to  take  a  hold 
ness  to  do  the  like."  Juhn  JJths 
evidently  believed  in  "  passive  resistance," 
but  it  is  curious  that  he  should  have 
been  a  Ixiitr  churchgoer  in  summer 
than  in  winli-r.  I  ronnn. ml  this  problem 
to  the  Daily  ym'i,  wliicli  li  uikiiig  a  census 
of  the  churchgoers  of  the  metropolis.  At 
Sevington,  one  "  Kliziibeth  C  iiliri  \ 
from  her  husband,"  and  the  Archbishop 
mentions  no  extenuating  circumstances. 
At  A{)pledore  six  peoi)le  have  broken  the 
seventh,  and  one  the  eighth  commandment, 
liut  here  there  is  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance. Never  was  a  situation  put  in 
clearer  bnguage.  The  Arciibishop  says 
*'  We  lack  a  table  of  the  commandments." 
Appledore,at  any  rate,  wasnotsinningagainst 
the  light  In  Fawkenhurst  "  our  parson  is 
not  resident,  neither  doth  he  any  good,  neither 
keepeth  he  any  hospitality."  Aiid  the 
petition  of  the  people  has  a  touch  of 
p.ithos :  '*  W'c  are  absent  from  service 
because  there  is  none."  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  alibi  that  could  possibly  be 
established.  \N'ye  was  a  place  that  rather 
troubled  the  Archbishop,  because  "  Mr. 
William  Clyfton,  schoolmaster,  is  not  of 
synsere  religion."  That  is  a  sufficiently 
serious  matter,  yet  the  Arr :hb;>li<>j>  i;ocs  on, 
*'  But  wc  cannot  tell  wliat  grammar  he 
teacheth."  Like  so  many  modem  bishops, 
Parker  was  n  promoted  schonlmastcr.  and 
■we  understand  his  disgust  with  the  man's 
want  of  i>iciy.  Wingham  has  a  naughty 
parishioner,  "  Elizabeth  RatclifT  is  an 
obstinate  and  dissiiiale  persfin."  But 
Adsham  beats  all  recordb.  The  Arch- 
bishop must  have  presented  himselt  with  a 
pair  of  gliivi  s  after  he  recorded  against 
Adsham  "  De tectum  at  nihil."  That  is  the 
only  entry.  Perhaps  the  Archbishop  was 
tired  and  looked  the  other  way.  But 
St«xl  marsh  runs  Adsham  very  close,  for 
her  only  offence  is  that  "  she  borrows  a 
communion  cup  from  another  parish."  And 
so  on  the  record  goes,  giving  us  glimpses 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  theac  little 
Kentish  villages  which  in  their  main 
characteristics  endure  to  this  day.  For 
instance,  1  know  Adsli.im  well,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  In-tier  description  of  her  quiet 
an<l  drcaniN  t-vistcnce  than  Dtttdum  est 
nihil.  And  from  ulistrv:Ui»«ns  made  in 
Wye,  I  wonder,  with  the  Arclit>ishop,  what 
grammar  they  use.  It  is  curious  how 
frequently  the  Archbishop  holds  up  some 


woman  in  a  jKirish  .is  "a  scold."  In  these 
degenerate  days  we  have  forgotten  that  our 
lathers  provided  a  very  salutary  punishment 
for  the  otTence  of  *'  scolding."  In  the  local 
records  of  Gravesend  there  is  a  very  signifi- 
caiU  entry : 

1636.   The  porters  for  dnckinK  of  d. 

Goodwift.'  C'.iniiii"n     ..     2  O 
Xwo  {Mrlcrs  lor  laytny  up 

the  dnckiDg^stool  08 

2  8 

Now  the  ducking-stool  not  only  endan- 
gered the  health  of  the  party,  but  gave  the 
tongue  liberty  'twixt  every  dip.  So,  to 
quote  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  punishment  fitted 
the  crime. 

As  a  saunterer  in  the  hvw.iys  of  literature 
and  history  I  have  welcomed  with  especial 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  "The  King's 
(.'lassies,"  a  series  which  deals  with 
"neglected  corners,"  and  is  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Mr.  Israd  GollanCi. 
The  publisher  is  Mr.  Alexander  Moring,  of 
the  Ue  La  More  Press,  298,  Regent  Street, 
\V'.,  and  he  deserves  a  special  word  of 
praise  from  all  book-lovers  who  appreciate 
artibtic  work  as  well  as  literature. 
1  he  volume  1  have  before  me,  which  can 
be  purchased  for  the  modest  sum  of  half-a- 
crown,  is  "  The  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of 
Brakciond  :  a  Picture  of  Monastic  Life  in 
the  days  of  Abbot  Samson, '  newly  edited 
by  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  F.S.A.  This  is  the 
work  that  was  introduced  to  an  earlier 
generation  by  Carlyle  in  his  **Past  and 
Present,"  and  served  as  a  text  with  him  for 
the  hnniilics  he  was  at  that  time  preaching 
to  the  British  nation.  Ilv-  iiad  found  one 
of  his  strong  men  m  the  Abbtit  Samson, 
and  be  held  him  up  as  an  example  to  the 
trimmers  and  npportnni'^ts  of  the  early 
Victorian  pcnod.  England  has  possessed 
several  strong  men  since  that  date;  has, 
indeed,  suffered  much  from  them,  and  we 
may  be  forgiven  if  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  forget  the  dogmatism  of  '*  Pa.sL  and 
Pr  -<  lu. '  and  endeavour  to  look  at  the 
Abbot  through  the  srvrfrxcles  of  Jocelin  of 
Brakelond  alone.  For  Jocelin,  in  spite  of 
his  evident  admiration  for  the  Abbot,  allows 
us  also  to  see  the  monk's  point  of  view.  The 
strong  and  masterful  man  in  any  community 
implies  a  certain  number  of  victims,  and  their 
side  of  the  case  is  t«  <  >  often  neglected  when 
the  praises  of  the  hero  are  trumjK^ted 
abroad.  Now  Jocelin  never  forgets  thai  he 
is  ft  subordinate,  and  hb  s)'miathies  are 
with  his  class.    He  has,  moreover,  a  quaint 
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humour  of  his  own,  and  in  delicate  little 
touches  he  reveals  the  fact  tliat  he  is  no 
BoswelL  He  gives  us  just  such  a  record 
as  might  be  written  by  a  xainl  servant,  of 
the  rank  and  file,  roncerning  a  masicrfal 
chief.  The  Abbot,  who  died  in  the  year 
13 II,  did  a  great  work' •  at  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  1)ul  he  ruled  the  iiK^nks  witli 
an  iron  hand.  For  the  work  that  he  did 
he  has  been  perhaps  extravagantly  praised 
by  Carl}  le,  but  as  reguds  his  relations  with 
the  monks  1  ask  my  readers  not  so  much 
to  condemn  him  as  to  spare  a  tear  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  victims..  His  preddeessor 
was  a  pious  and  kind  man,  "a  good  and 
religious  monk,  yet  not  wise  or  iar-sightc^ 
in  woridly  affitirs:  one  who  relied  too 
much  on  his  officers,  and  put  faith  in  them, 
rather  taking  counsel  of  others  than  abid- 
ing by  his  own  judgment"  In  other  words 
he  was  what  we  now  call  "a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school."  But  surh  is  the  irony  of 
life,  things  did  not  prosper  under  his 
benign  and  kindly  rule;  "everyone  did 
what  he  would,  not  what  he  should." 
This  old-world  gentleman  died,  leavuig 
the  aflairs  of  the  monastery  in  much  con- 
fusion, and  •'  the  monks  discuss  the 
vacancy."  Such  debates  still  go  on  in 
papal  conclaves,  government  offices, 
cathedral  closes,  and  barrister^,  <  hambers, 
and  the  speeches  wliich  Jocclin  reports 
have  a  curious  modern  flavour  about 
them.   Of  one  candidate  it  was  said, 

"  lie  was  well  conversant  with  the  Rule 
and  Custom  of  the  House,  and  although 
he  might  not  be  so  perfect  a  philo- 
sopher as  certain  others,  he  would  make 
a  very  good  Abbot."  In  other  words 
he  was  a  safe  man,  a  respecter  of  pre- 
.  cedents, :  and  not  *  a  wool-gatherer.  Also 
said  one  of  another.  "  That  brollier  i> 
a  good  clerk,  eloquent  and  careful,  strict 
in  the  Rule ;  he  has  much  loved  the  con- 
vent, etc."  lUit  alas!  goodness  was  n  i 
recpuiO)endation  in  a  chief  in  the  eyes  of 
th6se  monka ;  they  had  suffisred  in  the  past 
firqnt  the  crijnes  of  the  righti^ous.  For 
their  spokesman  answered,  "  From  good 
clerks  good  Lord  deliver  us."  He 
anticipated  Thackeray,  who  said— and  hi> 
cadences  are  almost  Biblical — '*  The  wicked 
are  wicked,  no  doubt,  and  they  stand 
and  fall  and  come  by  their  deserts,  but 
who  can  tell  the  mischief  which  the 
very  virtuous  do?"  It  was  reserved,  how- 
ever, for  tlic  last  speaker  in  the  debate  to 
voice  what,  I  am  sure,  must  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  to  expres'^ 
in  a  fe,w.  .words  the  ideal  abbot  of  the 


average  monk :  "  May  the  Almighty  I^rd 
bestow  on  us  a  foolish  and  simpif  shep- 
herd so  that'  It  be  the  more  ntcd:ul  for 
him  to  get  help  from  us."    This  prayer  is 
deliglitful  ;  one  can  see  Jocelin  smiling  as 
he  notes  it  down ;  all  who  have  served  and 
suffered  under  masterful  men  or  fassy 
martinets   sigh   for   such  a  chief.  And 
thrice  every  week  while  the  vacancy  con- 
tinued these  good  monks  sang  the  seven 
jieniiential  psalms,  "prostrate  in  the  choir 
beseeching  God  and  the  holy  martyr  St. 
Ednmnd  to  vouchsafe  to  them  a  meet  shep- 
herd."   But  the  humorous  Jocelin  adds: 
"There  were  some  among  us  who,  had  it 
■  been  known  who  was  to  be  Abbot,  would 
not  have  prayed  so  devoutly."  Jocelin 
knew  human  nature,  and  his  monks  were 
steeped  in  it.     Nowadays,  ecclesiastics  of 
the  F-nglish  church  still  pray  for  guidance 
in  the  choice  of  their  chiefs,  but  they 
are  free  from  the  monks'  disturbing  sense 
of  responsibility  in  their  prayers,  because 
the  selection,  has  already  been  made  for 
them  Ivv  the  Crown.    The  kind  of  man  the 
monks  did  not  pray  for  was  set  over  theni^ 
and,  as  the  chronicle  proceeds,  we  can 
detect  a  growing  si  ti->c  of  dissatisfaction  in 
the  mind  of  Jocelin  with  the  doings  of  the 
new  ruler.    Jocelin,  as  a  rule,  speaks  up  st> 
well  for  him,  is  careful  to  note  favour- 
ably  his   succes.ses,   but   one   can  read 
between    the   lines   and   see    how  the 
manner  in  which  things  were  done  irritated* 
and  how  the  yoke  hurt  even  a  disciple, 
i  hcre  seems  no  particular  reason  why  this 
Chronicle  should  end  'where  it  does ;  it 
closes  quite  abruptly,  and  when  the  reign 
of  the  Abbot  was  by  no  means  over.  There 
is  a  suggestion  ot  disappouiurient  ia  the 
last  pages  that  inclines  ns  to  think  Jocelin 
had  not  the  heart  to  go  on.    He  was  tired 
of  the  strong  man-    He  is  recording  some 
of  the  tnt^al  troubles  of  the  tnonasteiy^ 
the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  among 
the  monks,  and  the  way  in  which  a  deputa- 
tion had  been  received  by.  the  duef.  He 
promised  that  on  his  return  he  would  co- 
operate w'.th  us  in  everything,  and  make 
ju'-i  ordt  r  md   dispositions,  and  render 
to  each  wluCi  was  ju^[l\  his.    On  his  saying 
this,  nil  was  (]uict  again,  but  the  calm  was 
not  Very  great,  for 

Tn  pri>n)i-t  s  .my  iii.m  may  wc.ilthj-  he." 

How  exact  is  such  a  description  of  an 
interview  between  aggrieved  civil  servants 

and  their  chief.  But.  here  ends  the  story 
of  Jocelin  of  T"!rak<  loud,  who  started  as 
a  hero  worshipper,  who  closes  his  rqcoid 
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with  a  sentence  full  of  quiet  sarcasm — **but 

the  calm  was  not  very  great." 

Jocelin  survived  Samson,  but  he  never 
continued  the  Chronicle;  he  has  not  told 
11*  whether  Samson  kept  his  promises. 
How  eloquent  is  his  siloncx* !  How  the 
silence  of  Jocelin  reveals  his  own  geuilc 
and  Christian  disposition.  "Gondemna- 
tinn  is  for  other  pens  than  mine,"  he 
seems  to  say.  "  When  i  cease  to  love 
and  admire  I  am  silent"  He  set  himself  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Chronicle  to  record 
the  great  doings  of  the  strong  man,  and  he 
ended  on  a  note  of  sympathy  wiili  tiic 
monks  who  were  his  own  kind.  I  think 
that  was  so  nice  of  him.  He  occ  npicN  a 
high  place  in  my  list  of  "persons  one 
would  wish  to  have  seen." 

In  spite  of  Carlyle's  heroics,  I  am  inclined 
to  hold  up  Jocelin  as  a  finer  and  rarer 
type  ol  humanity  than  the  Abbot.  The 
Abbot,  indeed,  we  have  always  with  US. 
The  Abbot  preferred  an  .k  ti\e  life  to  nnr 
of  contemplation.     The  type  is  common 
enough ;  there  is  little  repose  about  our 
modern  men,  both  strong  and  weak.  "Hi 
rather  commended  good  officials  than  good 
monks,"  and  most  heads  of  business  houses 
who  promote  their  derks  for  reasons  of  merit 
act  on  the  5;niric  priiu  ijdc.    "  l  lie  kinds 
of  people   he  liked   worst   were  three: 
metutacef,  eMasif  vertosi — liars,  drunkards, 
and  wordy  or  windy  persons,"  so  there  was 
nothing  very  original  about  his  dislikes. 
He  was  rather  addicted  to  little  excursions, 
week-end  trips,  away  from  the  monastery, 
and  Jof^clin's  r\c\]<ie  fnr  him  is  thai  tfu 
Abbot  IS  more  in  spirits  and   m  good 
humour  elsewhere  than  at  home."  Cer- 
tainly thf  Abbot  is  still  in    our  midst. 
Antony  his  monks  he  used  at  times  "  to 
rage  like  a  wolf,"  and  there  are  heads  of 
GkivemuKtu   departments  at  the  present 
time  who  cnHven  the  proceedings  of  the 
othcial  day  with  similar  conduct  among 
their  subordinates.  "He  inclined  to  severity 
rather  th.in  kiiid!\c>s,"  and  the  unp!ra<;'.nt 
person  ol  this  description  is  still  a  hardy 
annual    "He  rarely  smiled,"  oonttnues 
Jocelin,  and  in  saying  it  he  seems  to  give 
his  hero  away  more  completely  than  in 
any  other  sentence.     He  was  wanting  in 
urbanity.     No  wonder  Joi  t^lia  tired  of 
writing  the  "Chronicle":   this  over  "Jci- 
ousness  must  have  been  trying  to  a  bio 
grapher  whose  own  smile  was  habitual, 
who  was  inclined  to  kindness  rather  than 
severity.    Now  that  I  have  been  able  to 
read   the   "  Chronicle "   for    myself,  the 
portrait  of  the  Abbot  will  be  skied  in  my 


mental  picture-gallery,  and  hung  among 

my  old  enthusiasms.  And  the  picture  of 
Jocelin  will  occupy  the  vac.int  place. 
"  Past  and  Present "  will  also  be  skied 
on  my  bookshelves,  but  "  The  Chronicle 
of  Joi  elin"  shall  be  within  reach  of  my 
easy  chair. 

In  a  fine  passage  in  "  A  Tramp  Abroad  " 
Mark  Twain  pauses  in  his  pleasant  fooling 
to  consider  what  is  the  spell  whidx  peo^jlc 
find  in  the  Alps  and  in  no  othes  i|i.Qifntatt|S 

"th;it  stnini;f.  deep,  n-Ttneles-i  influence 
wiiicli  once  lelt  cannot  be  lurgotten — once 
felt,  leaves  always  behind  it  a  restless  loiiging 
to  fi.'.'I  it  a^ain."  He,  |M_r!Kips.  jiuts  the 
question  more  satisfactorily  than  lie  answers 
it;  but  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  the  rush  to  the  Alps,  year  after 
year,  by  the  same  people  has  something 
at  the  bottom  of  it  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  habit  or  fashion.    Then  there  are 

thi;  thon>aii(l>  who  feel  evcrv  vear  the 
spell  and  the  longing,  but  whom  circum- 
stances compel  to  remain  at  home.  This 
\i'ar  1  am  among  that  number,  and  in 
my  distressful  circumstances  it  is  unkind 
to  place  anything  in  my  way  which  will 
make  my  absence  from  the  mountains 
harder  to  bear.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have 
disturbed  my  peace  of  mind  by  sending  me 
their  new  Guide  to  Switzerland,"  and 
while  I  have  l>een  examining  it  I  have 
been  utterly  miserable.  If  it  had  been  a 
pt>orly  written  or  indifferently  compiled 
work  I  might  have  been  happy;  I  want  so 
to  In  a!)li^  to  say  honestiv  to  mvself  that 
tiie  grapes  are  really  sour.  Hut  this  Guide 
is  so  excellent,  so  for  in  advance,  especially 
as  regards  maps  and  j^l.ms,  of  anv  of  its 
predecessors,  that  the  longing  to  review  tlu: 
volume  among  the  scenes  which  it  describes 
Ikis  become  with  me  almost  unendurable.. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  advances  which  Switzer- 
land is  making  in  enginemn^  ei^terprisc  and 
means  of  communication,  guide  books  to  the 
Alps  soon  go  out  of  date.  But  here  cver\ 
thing  is  set  down  that  the  traveller  is  most 
anxious  to  know,  the  newest  mountain 
r  .H  v.iys,  the  hotel  charges  for  1903,  and 
tiie  expenses  involved  in  climbing  the 
vari^)us  heij^hts.  There  are  no  [)urple 
[)atches  111  the  direction  to  tourists. 
"  Difficult  but  magnificent "  is  the  sole 
description  of  a  certain  glorious  climb,  and 
we  thank  Mr.  Macmillan.  It  is  enough: 
the  infortnation  which  follows  concerning 
the  price  of  guides  and  the  retVesliments  10 
be  obtained  en  route  is  nm>ute  and  ex- 
haustive,  and   for  this   we  bless  Mr. 
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Macniillan.  So  admirable  are  the  plans 
and  maps  that  even  the  man  who  cannot 
visit  Switzerland  will  enjoy  studying  them. 
Vernon  Eee,  in  one  of  her  books, 
speaks  of  a  visit  she  paid  to  a  countr}- 
cottage,  where  she  saw  a  sight  which  was 
extremely  puzzling.  '*  It  was  a  wonderful 
erection  of  brown  paper  and  (apparently) 
ingeniously-arranged  shavings  built  up  in 
rock-like  fashion,  covered  with  little  green 
toy-box  trees,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  bits  of  mirror  glass  and  cardboartl 
houses.  'Do  tell  me  what  that  is?'  rose 
to  my  lips.  'That,'  answered  my  hostess, 
very  slowly,  *  that  was  a  work  of  my  L:te 
'usband,  a  representation  of  the  Halps  as 
close  as  'e  could  imagine  them,  for  'e  never 
was  abroad.'"  My  heart  goes  out  to  that 
poor  untravelled  man,  who  had  thought  so 
long  and  so  lovingly  on  the  mountains  that 
he  endeavoured  to  put  into  form  his  crude 
imaginings.  lie  would  have  enjoyed 
**  Macmillan's  Guide  to  Switzerland." 

The  comi)etition  among  publishers  in 
the  issue  of  cheap  series  of  the  classics 
was  never  more  keen  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  I  have  already  drawn 
attention  to  "The  King's  Classics.  Mr. 
Dent's  "  Temple  (.'lassies  "  were  and 
arc  delightful.  Mr.  Grant  Richards 
has  perhaps  gone  "  one  better "  in  his 
"  World's  Classics,"  and  now  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Co.  appear  with  a  "Library 
of  Standard  Biographies "  at  the  low  price 
of  one  shilling  per  volume.  "  The  Memoirs 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  from  the  French 
of  K  de  Bourrienne,  l-'orsicr's  "  Life  of 
Goldsmith,"  and  Southcy's  "  Life  of  John 
Wesley  "  are  the  volumes  already  published, 
and  among  those  which  are  to  folhjw  are 
Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott  "  and  Gibbon's 
"  Autobiography."  The  books  are  excel- 
lently printed  and  are  well  bound. 
They  open  well — an  admirable  thing  in  a 


book — and  they  are  light  and  easy  to  hold 
in  the  hand.  'I'he  air  is  full  just  now  of 
discussions  concerning  the  ethics  of  bio- 
graphy, and  most  of  us  have  a  very  definite 
opinion  that  somebody  has  sinned  against 

Thomas  Carlyle's  memor)'.     Still,  I  think 
Froude's  conception  of  his  duty  as  a 
biographer  was  the  right  one,  to  give  us  the 
picture  of  a  man,  not  a  hero.  John  Wesley's 
married  life  as  pictured  by  Southey  was  a 
far  greater  failure  than  Carlyle's,    Like  M  rs. 
Carlyle,  Mrs.  Wesley  seems  to  have  betm 
a  high-spirited  woman,  but  with  all  his 
faults  I  do  not  think  Carlyle  could  have 
written  such  a  letter  to  his  wife  as  the 
following  :    "  Know  me  and  know  yourserlf. 
Suspect  me  no  more,  asjx.'rse  me  no  more, 
I)rovoke    me    no    more ;    do    not  any 
longer  contend   for  master)',  for  power, 
money,  or   praise;  be  content  to  be  a 
private,  insignifkiant  person,  knowTi  and 
loved  by  God  and  me.     Attempt  no  more 
to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  leave  me  to 
be  governed  by  God  and  my  own  con- 
science ;   then  shall  I  govern  you  with 
gentle  sway,  even  as  Christ  the  Church." 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  spirited  women 
will  not  stand,  and  we  arc  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  Mrs.  \\'esley  "  some- 
times laid  violent  hands  upon  him  and 
tore  his  hair."  We  make  allowances  for  her 
conduct ;  she  received  great  provoaition. 
Southey  says  she  is  described  in  her  epitaph 
as  "  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  a  tender 
parent  and  a  sincere  friend ;  the  tombstone 
says  nothing  of  her  conjugal  virtues."  Wise 
tombstone !  If  John  ^\'esley  were  the 
author  of  the  epitaph,  he  was  never  more 
of  a  Christian  than  when  he  wrote  it.  Had 
Carlyle  maintained  a  similar  silence  over 
his  wife's  grave,  we  should  not,  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  be  debating  the  fruit- 
less (juestion  which  was  the  greater  sinner, 
himself  or  his  wife. 
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